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CHAPTER  LXXVL 

raOH    THE    PEACE    OP    ANTALKIDAS    DOWN    TO    THE 
SUBJUGATION  OF  OLYNTHUS  BY  SPABTA. 

Thb  peace  or  conventioiiy^  which  bears  the  name  of  Antalkidas, 
vas  an  incident  of  serious  and  moumfnl  import  in  Qrecian 
history.  Its  true  character  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  a 
brief  remark  and  reply  which  we  find  cited  in  Plutarch.  ^Alas 
for  Hellas  (observed  some  one  to  Agesilaus)  when  we  see  our 
Laconians  medinng!" — "Nay  (replied  the  Spartan  king),  say 
rather  the  Medes  (Persians)  kuontnng/** 

These  two  propositions  do  not  ezdude  each  other.  Both  were 
perfectly  true.  The  convention  emanated  from  a  separate  part- 
nership between  Spartan  and  Persian  interests.  It  was  solicited 
by  the  Spartan  Antalkidas,  and  propounded  by  him  to  Tiribazus 

1  It  goes  by  both  names :  Xenopb6n  tion. 

more  commonly  speaks  of  ^  ccpqn}—  apiutarch,  Artazerxte,  c.  22  ^m- 

Lwkiatte.  of  at  <niv0riKa»,.  pare  Plutaroh,  AgesiL  e.  28 ;  and  his 

Though  we  say  the  peace  of  Antaiki-  Apophtheg.  Lacon.  p.  218  B).    o  itkw 

das,  the  Greek  authors  say  ^  cir*  'AvroA-  yS(t    AyitatAaov.  wf^  thv  tlvovra-^w 

Kiiw  tip^ini :  I  do  not  observe  that  they  rq(  'EXkiSot,  Svov  luiSC^ovaiv  ijiuv  ol 

evw  phrase  it  with  the  genitive  case  AaxMvec  1  .  .  .  imAAov,  elmy,  w.  M^Soi 

'AvraAxtSov  simply,  without  a  preposi-  AoMav^ovot. 
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on  the  express  ground,  that  it  was  exactly  calculated  to  meet 
the  Persian  King's  purposes  and  wishes ;  as  we  leam 
conyention  even  from  the  philo-Laconian  Xenophdn.^  While 
^ntaJUd-  gpj^rta  Qj^^  Persia  were  both  great  gainers,  no  other 
imi^^twad  Grecian  state  gained  anything  as  the  conyention  was 
Separate'  originally  framed.  But  after  the  first  rejection* 
gMto^hip  ^telkidafi  saw  the  necessity  of  conciliating  Athens 
Sputa  and  i)y  the  addition  of  a  special  article,  providing  that 
L^mnos,  Imbroe,  and  Skyros  should  be  restored  to  her.' 
This  addition  seems  to  have  been  first  made  in  the  abortive 
negotiations  which  form  the  subject  of  the  discourse  already 
mentioned,  pronounced  by  Andokid^  It  was  continued  after- 
wards and  inserted  in  the  final  decree  which  Antalkidas  and 
Tiribazus  brought  down  in  the  King's  name  from  Susa ;  and  it 
doubtless  somewhat  contributed  to  facilitate  the  adherence  of 
Athens,  though  the  ^nited  forces  of  Sparta  and  Persia  had  become 
so  overwhelming,  that  she  could  hardly  have  had  the  means  of 
standing  out,  even  if  the  supplementary  article  had  been  omitted. 
Nevertheless,  this  condition  undoubtedly  did  secure  to  Athens  a 
certain  share  in  the  gain,  conjointly  with  the  far  larger  shares  both 
of  Sparta  and  Persia.  It  is,  however,  not  less  true,  that  Athens, 
as  well  as  ThSbes,'  assented  to  the  peace  only  under  fear  and 
compulsion.  As  to  the  other  states  of  Greece,  they  .were 
interested  merely  in  the  melancholy  capacity  of  partners  in  the 
general  loss  and  degradation. 

That  degradation  stood  evidently  marked  in  the  form,  origin. 
Degradation  ^^^  transmission  of  the  convention,  even  apart  from 
5  toe  '**'™  ^  substance.  It  was  a  fiat  issued  from  the  court  of 
convention  Susa ;  as  such  it  was  ostentatiously  proclaimed  and 
drawnup,  "sent  down  "from  thence  to  Greece.  Its  authority 
Issued,  and     ^(^as  derived  from  the  King's  seal,  and  its  sanction 

eniorced  dv 

Persia  upon    from  his  concluding  threat,  that  he  would  make  war 

®'**®®'         against  all  recusants.    It  was  brought  down  by  the 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  !▼.  8, 14.  f Evagor.)  a.  83.    But  the  assertion  is 

s  Hie   restoration   of  these  three  true  respecting  a  later  time ;  for  the 

islands  forms  the  basis  oi  historical  Lacedaemonians  really  did  make  this  • 

truth  in  the  assertion  of  Isokrat^s,  proposition  to  Athens  after  they  had 

that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  so  sub-  been  enfeebled  and  humiliated  by  the 

dued  by  the  defeat  of  Knldus  as  to  battle  of    LeuktrS;.  but   not  before 

come  and  tender  maritime  empire  to  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  vil  1, 8). 

Athens  —  (iXBtlv  rhv  Apx^iv  Sutaovra^)  «  Diod6r.  xiv.  111. 
Orat  TiL  (Aieopa^t.)  s.  74 ;  Or.  ix. 
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satrap  Tiribazns  (along  idth  AntaUddas),  read  by  him  alond,  and 
heard  with  submission  by  the  assembled  Grecian  envoys,  after  he 
had  called  their  special  attention  to  the  regal  seaL^ 

Such  was  the  convention  which  Sparta,  the  ancient  president 
of  the  Grecian  world,  had  been  the  first  to  solicit  at  the  hands  of 
the  Persian  king,  and  which  she  now  not  only  set  the  example  of 
sanctioning  by  her  own  spontaneous  obedience,  but  even  avouched 
as  guarantee  and  champion  against  all  opponents ;  preparing  to 
enforce  it  at  the  x>oint  of  the  sword  against  any  recusant  state, 
whether  party  to  it  or  not.  Such  was  the  convention  which  was 
now  inscribed  on  stone,  and  placed  as  a  permanent  record  in  the 
temples  of  the  Grecian  cities;'  nay  even  in  the  common 
sanctuaries — ^the  Olympic,  Pythian,  and  others — ^the  great  foei 
and  rallying  points  of  Pan-hellenic  sentiment  Though  called 
by  the  name  of  a  convention,  it  was  on  the  very  fetce  of  it  a 
peremptory  mandate  proceeding  from  the  ancient  enemy  of 
Greece,  an  acceptance  of  which  was  nothing  less  than  an  act  of 
obedience.  While  to  him  it  was  a  glorious  trophy,  to  all  Pan- 
hellenic  patriots  it  was  the  deepest  disgrace  and  insult'    Effacing 

iXen.  HeUen.  t.  1,  80,  81.  ••<rr* 
ml  TopiTyyetAcv  h  Tiplfia^oi  yapeivat 
r«vf  fiovXofi4pov9  i^iraicovorat, 
1l9  fi€uriKiiin  Mtfiniivnv  KaTawifiiroit  raxitK 
wirre?  vapcytfvoi^TO.  «r«l  Si  ^vijKOoVf 
iwiSti^at  o  TipCfia^ot  ri  fiacri- 

'Apra|ep^if«  fianktvt  vofiC^Mi  61- 
c«tov,  rd«  fUr  iw  ng  'Ao-if  w6kti9  lav- 
ToO  cTrot,  KoX  rStv  v^amv  KAo^oM^fW  k<u 
Kvirpov  •  risj^  aAAa$  'BXAiji'iSaf  ir^Aei( 
Ml  fUKftat  Ktu  fiaydXas  avTOv6iJMVS  elvot, 
r\^v  A^/AKOv,  cat  *l^Ppoy  koI  2«y/>ov, 
Tmrm*  5i,  wcnrcp  rh  apxouoVf  etrot  'Affij- 
vamv.  6iror«poi  Si  ravniv  riiv  cipi^Ki}v 
itil  Sixovratf  rovroif  iyh  iroA«- 
|K  4  <''•*»  lura  rS»v  raanh,  fiovkoiUvmv,  cat 
v^  col  Kord  (fakao-o-oMf  cat  vavoi  ical 

^  Isokrat^  Or.  ir.  (Panesnrr.)  s.  211. 
K«i  Tovroc  iifiat  ijvdyKaitny  (the  Persian 
Ung^  h  onjXatt  Xibivait  itMayjpa^atrreus 
hroit  icoirot<s  r&v  tcpMV  iMoBtivait  iroXv 
•wAAtor  Tpowaiom  rmv  «r   raU   /Mxat« 

TbeOmtio  Fanegyrica  of  Isokiatte 
(poblished  abont  880  B.C..  seyeii  yean 
iftffwaitb)  Iwm  which  I  here  copy,  is 
tbeberteWdenco  of  the  feeliiigs  wiUi 
tiiich  an  intoUigeiit  ^ndj^o^c 
Onek  looked  upon  this  treaty  at  the 


time,  when  it  was  yet  recent,  but 
when  there  had  been  foil  time  to  see 
how  the  Lacedsemonians  carried  it  ont. 
His  other  orations,  thoofh  valuable 
and  instructiTe,  were  published  later, 
and  represent  the  feelings  of  after- 
time. 

Another  contemporary,  Plato  in  his 
Menezenns  (c.  17.  p.  245  D),  stigma- 
tizes severely  "the  base  and  unholy 
act  (occrxp^v  ical  or^crtov  fpyoy)  of  sur- 
rendering Greeks  to  the  foreigner," 
and  asserts  that  the  Athenians  reso- 
lutely refused  to  sanction  it  This  is 
a  sufficient  mark  of  his  opinion  respect- 
ing the  peace  of  Antalkidas. 

sisokrat.  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)^s.  207. 
&  XP^v  avflupcty,  KOt  luiStfiiav  i^¥  ^fii- 
paVf  yoiJiCCovTts  irpo<rrdv/uiara  «cal 
oil  crvvv-fiKtit  ctvat,  SC.  (s.  213). 
otorxp^y    ^fia^    5Xi|«   ri(«    'BAAadoc 

KOtVnV  TtfiMpioPf  <kc. 

Tne  word  vpovr&yiiara  exactly  cor- 
responds with  an  expression  of  Xeno- 
ph6n  (put  in  titie  mouth  of  AutoklSs 
the  Athenian  envoy  at  SpartaX  respect- 
ing the  dictation  of  the  peace  of 
AntAlkidas  by  Artaxerxds— xol  ore  yAv 
^aoTiAcdf  vpoortfrarrcv  a&rov6iiovt 
ra$  ir6Act«  ctt^ot,  Ac  (Xen.  Hellen.  vL 
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altogether  the  idea  of  an  independent  Hellenic  world,  bound 
together  and  r^alated  by  the  self-acting  forces  and  common 
sympathies  of  its  own  members,  even  the  words  of  the  convention 
proclaimed  it  as  an  act  of  intrusive  foreign  power,  and  erected 
the  Barbarian  King  into  a  dictatorial  settler  of  Grecian 
differences — a  guardian^  who  cared  for  the  peace  of  Greece  more 
than  the  Greeks  themselves.  And  thus,  looking  to  the  form 
alone,  it  was  tantamount  to  that  symbol  of  submission — ^the 
cession  of  earth  and  water — ^which  had  been  demanded  a  century 
before  by  the  ancestor  of  Artaxerzes  from  the  ancestors  of  the 
Spartans  and  Athenians  ;  a  demand,  which  both  Sparta  and 
Athens  then  not  only  repudiated,  but  resented  so  cruelly  as  to 
put  to  death  the  heralds  by  whom  it  was  brought,  stigmatizing 
the  ^ginetans  ^d  others  as  traitors  to  Hellas  for  complying 
with  it.3  Yet  nothing  more  would  have  been  implied  in  such 
cession  than  what  stood  embodied  in  the  inscription  on 
that  ^*  colonna  infame  *\  which  placed  the  peace  of  Antalkidaa 
side  by  side  with  the  Pan-hellenic  glories  and  ornaments  at 
Olympia.' 

1  Isokrat.  Or.  iy.  (Panegyr.)  s.  205.  c.  21, 22)  expresses  himself  in  terms  of 

KotToi  n&i  ov  xp^  ita\vtiv  ravrat  rat  bitter  and  well-merited  indiniation  of 

hiioXoyCas,  e^  &v  rotavn}  Wfa  yffvovev,  this  peace— "if  indeed  (says he)  we  are 

M<rre  o  fiiv  Bap^apo(  jc^aerai  r^s  'EAAa-  to  call  this  ignominy  and  betrayal  of 

6ot  Kox  4>v\a$  7ris  «ip^Ki}(  iirrlv,  iifiStv  84  Greece  by  the  name  of  peoM,  which 

rti^(  tiaiv  o(  Av/utatvo/mevoi  ical  KoxSft  brought  with  it  as  much  infamy  as  the 

wotovtrres  avn/jv ;  most    disastrous  war".     Sparta  (he 

The  word  einployed  by  Photius  in  says)  lost  her  headship  by  her  defeat 

his  abstract  of  ^eopompus  (whether  at  Leuktra,  bat  her  honour  had  been 

it  be  the  expression  of  Theopompus  lost    before,    by   the  convention    of 

himself,  we  cannot  be  certain  —  see  Antalkidas. 

Fragm.  HI,  ed.  Didot),  to  designate  It  is  in  vain  however  that  Plutarch 

the  position  taken  by  Artaxerxls  in  tries  to  exonerate  Agesilaus  from  any 

reference  to  this  peace,  is— ri)v  eipi^ioii'  share  in  the  peace,  from  the  narrativa 

^v  roif  *£AAi}<ni'  ippdptvatv  —  which  (in  Xenophftn's  Hellenica,  v.  1,  88)  of 

implies    the  peremptory  decision  of  Ids  conduct  at  the  taking  of  the  oaths, 

an  ofBcial  judge,  analogous  to  another  we    see    that   he  espoused  it  most 

passage  (139)  of  the  Panegyr.  Orat.  of  warmly.    Xenophftn  Qn  the  Encomiam 

isokratQs— vvr  a*  iKtlvot  (Artaxerxls)  of  iUesilaus,  viL  7)  takes  credit  to 

ctrrii',  o  SioiKup  ra  rStv  'EW^vmv  icai  Agesuaus  for  being  luaoHpwit,  which 

Ijl6vov  ovk  iwiirra^iumt  iv  rait  ir6kt<n  was  true,  from  the  year  B.C.  896  to  B.C. 

KoBiards.  vkriv  yiip  twStov  ri  rSiv  akknv  894.    But  in  B.C.  887,  at  the  time  of  the 

viroAoiir^v  iariv ;    ov  icai  rov  iroAefu>v  peace  of  Antalkidas,  he  had  become 

Kvpios  cy^cro,  Ktu  t^v  cipifvi}v  iirpv  lua-oB-qfiaxoi ;  his  hatred  of  Persia  had 

T  a  V  e  V  <r  «,  icat  rStv  iroptfiTMV  trpay/uiarcav  given  place  to  hatred  of  Thdbes. 

cmo-ranf «  KaQitmqMv ;  See  also  a  vigorous  passage  of  Justin 

9  Herodot.  vi.  49.     Ka'nff6atov  Al-  (viii.  4),  denouncing  the  disgraceful 

yivnrimv  ra,  yeiroi^«coicv,  irpo5ovre«  tV  position  of  the  Greek  cities  at  a  later 

fUAofia.  time  in  calling  in  Philip  of  Macedon  as 

s  Isokratds,  Orat.  xiL  (Panathen.)  s.  arbiter— a  passage  not  less  applicable 

112—114.  to  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  and  per- 

Plutarch  (AgesU.  c.  23 ;  Artaxerxte  haps  borrowed  from  Theopompus. 
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Great  must  have  heen  the  change  wrought  by  the  intermediate 
events,  when  Sparta,  the  ostensible  president  of  Qreece  (toadiua 
—in  her  own  estimation  even  more  than  in  that  of  ^.hinenic 
others^— had  so  lost  all  Pan-hellenic  conscience  and  ^^^i?"** 
dignify,  as  to  descend  into  an  obsequious  minister,  gabmisdoii 
procuring  and  enforcing  a  Persian  mandate  for  political  ^^!£|S^  a 
objects  of  her  own.     How  insane  would  such  an  means  of 
anticipation   have    appeared    to   iBSschylus,  or  the  ler^   ^ 
audience  who  heard  the  PerssBl  to  Herodotus  or  Jji^jj^fof 
Thucydid^  !  to  Perikl^  and  Archidamus !  nay,  even  Sjwrta. 
to  Eallikratidas  or  Lysander !     It  was  the  last  consummation 
of  a  series  of  previous  political  sins,  invoking  more  and  more  the 
intervention  of  Persia  to  aid  her  i^inst  her  Grecian  enemies. 

Her  first  application  to  the  Great  King  for  this  purpose  dates 
fix)m  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  is  prefaced   by  an   apology,  little   less   than  appUcation 
humiliating,  from  King  Archidamus ;  who,  not  un-  pJio^^* 
conscious   of  the   sort  of  treason   which   he   was  °®^^» 
meditating,  pleads  that  Sparta,  when  the  Athenians  appUci^^^ 
are  conspiring  against  her,  ought  not  to  be  blamed      °^ 
for  asking  from  foreigners  as  well  as  from  Greeks  aid  for  her 
own  preservation.^     From  the  earliest  commencement  to  the 
seventh  year  of  the  war,  many  separate  and  successive  envoys 
were  despatched  by  the  Spartans  to  Susa ;  two  of  whom  were 
seized  in  Thrace,  brought  to  Athens,  and  there  put  to  death. 
The  rest  reached  their  destination,  but  talked  in  so  confased  a 
way,  and  contradicted  each  other  so  much,  that  the  Persian  court, 
imable  to  understand  what  they  meantj*  sent  Artaphem&  with 
letters  to  Sparta  (in  the  seventh  year  of  the  war)  complaining 
of  such  stupidity,  and  asking  for  clearer  information.  ArtaphemSs 

1  Compare  the  language  in  which  could    have    heard    of     the    latter 

toe    lomans,    on  their  revolt  from  event  I 

Dwins  king  of  Persia  about  600  B.C,        «Thucyd.  i  82.    miw  tov't«  koI  rd 

had  implored  the  aid  of  Sparta  (Hero-  HfjJrtpa  alr&v  jf  apnJeo^ai  ^vfifUx^v  r« 

dot  V.    48).      Tct  KanJKoyra   yap    iori  wpotraytayfi    koX    'BAA^vuv    ical     fiap- 

rmna*  *lmvmv  waiBav  «ovXow?  clvat  avr'  fidptv,  ct  iro0iv  tiwi  IjvavTiKov  ii 

tUv94pmt^vtaot  Koi  &\yit9   fi^ivrov  xpyil^^T»v     iiSvaiuv     wpo<r\ri^6iit$a. 

luwainotnlifuVt'TieirMPkoiirStv  (apuni^Bovov    6i.    5<ro&  w(rtrep    koI 

•Mtv,   oory    wpota-r^art    r^$  *EA*  rifieU  tn"A9iivaUav  iiripovktv6fit0a,  nh 

^^i"''-^w,      X   *».  *    -*K  *  'BAAnvw    iUpop    iAXa   mal    fiapfid- 

Mow  ■mking  is  tbe  contrast  between  povs  irpo<rkap6vrat   StaaMBfivat),  Ac. 

weie  words  and  the  peace  of  AntalU-  Compare  also  Plato,  Menexenus,  e.  14. 

dul  and  what  would  have  been  the  p.  248  B. 
feelingB  of  Herodotos  himself  if  he        s  Thucyd.  ii.  7, 07 ;  iv.  60. 
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fell  into  the  hands  of  an  Athenian  squadron  lat  Eion  on  Hie 
Strym6n,  and  was  conveyed  to  Athens ;  where  he  was  treated 
with  great  politeness,  and  sent  back  (after  the  letters  which  he 
carried  had  been  examined)  to  Ephesus.  What  is  more  imx>ortant 
to  note  is,  that  Athenian  envoys  were  sent  along  with  him,  with 
a  view  of  bringing  Athens  into  friendly  communication  with  the 
Great  King ;  which  was  only  prevented  by  the  fact  that  Artazerz^ 
Longimanus  just  then  died.  Here  we  see  the  fatal  practice^ 
generated  by  intestine  war,  of  invoking  Persian  aid ;  begun  by 
Sparta  as  an  importunate  solicitor,  and  partially  imitated  by 
Athens,  though  we  do  not  know  what  her  envoys  were  instructed 
to  say,  had  they  been  able  to  reach  Susa. 

Nothing  more  is  heard  about  Persian  intervention  until  the 
B.0. 418.  y^r  of  the  great  Athenian  disasters  before  Syracuse. 
Actiye  Elate  with  the  hopes  arising  out  of  that  event,  the 

partnership  Persians  required  no  solicitation,  but  were  quite  as 
Sparto  and  eager  to  tender  interference  for  their  own  purposes 
f^fdnst  ^  Sparta  was  to  invite  them  for  hers.  How  ready 
Athens,  Sparta  was  to  purchase  their  aid  by  the  surrender  of 
Atheniim  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  that  too  without  any  stipula- 
at*8**'**Se  *^^^  ^  *^®^^  favour,  has  been  recounted  in  a  preceding 
Athens  is  '  chapter.^  She  had  not  now  the  excuse — ^for  it  stands 
fofiow^er  only  as  an  excuse  and  not  as  a  justification — of 
example.  self-defence  against  aggression  from  Athens,  which 
Archidamus  had  produced  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Even 
then  it  was  only  a  colourable  excuse,  not  borne  out  by  the  reality 
of  the  case ;  but  now,  the  avowed  as  well  as  the  real  object  was 
something  quite  different — ^not  to  repel,  but  to  crush,  Athens. 
Yet  to  accomplish  that  object,  not  even  of  pretended  safety,  but 
of  pure  ambition,  Sparta  sacrificed  unconditionally  the  liberty  of 
her  Asiatic  kinsmen — a  price  which  Archidamus  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  would  certainly  never  have  endured  the  thought  of 
paying,  notwithstanding  the  then  formidable  power  of  Athens. 
Here,  too,  we  find  Athens  following  the  example  ;  and  consenting, 

1  See  eh.  Izxr.  Greeks  hy  Sparta— and  his  oration  De 
Compare  the  expressions  of  Demos-  Bhodior.  Libertate,  c.  18,  p.  199,  where 
thends  (cent.  Aristokrat.  c.  88,  p.  606)  he  sets  the  peace  of  Kallias,  made  by 
attesting  the  prevalent  indignation  Athens  with  Persia  in  449  B.C.,  in  con- 
among  the  Athenians  of  his  time,  trast  with  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  con- 
about  this  surrender  gf  the  Asiatic  tracted  under  the  auspices  of  Sparta. 
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in  liopes  of  procurmg  Persian  aid,  to  the  like  saerifioe,  though 
the  Wg^  was  never  consommated.    It  is  true  that  ahe  was 
then  contending  for  h^  existence.    NevertheleM  the  £BM;t8  afiford 
melancholy  proof  how  much  the  sentiment  of  Pan-hellenic 
independence  became  enfeebled  in  both  the  leaders,  amidst  the 
fierce  intestine  conflict  terminated  by  the  battle  of  .^gospotamL^ 
After  that  battle,  the  bargain  between  Sparta  and  Persia  wonld 
doubtless  have  be^i  fulfilled,  and  the  Asiatic  Qreeks  j^ow  Sptfto 
would  have  passed  at  once  under  the  dominion  of  the  P^^n*^ 
latter,  had  not  an  entirely  new  train  of  circumstances  PenU  aftar 
arisen  out  of  the  very  peculiar  position  and  designs  of  ^J^^ 
Cyrus.    That  young  prince  did  all  in  his  power  to  ]BI2|^*^v, 
gain  the  afiTections  of  the  Greeks,  as  auxiliaries  for  his  loroe  aldi 
ambitious  speculations;  in  which  speculations  both  ^j^l^iier 
Sparta  and  the  Asiatic  Qreeks  took  part,  compromising  umI  breaki' 
themsdves  irrevocably  against  Artaxerx^  and  still  maiiSiM 
more  against  Tissaphem^      Sparta  thus  became  ^^v**** 
unintentionally  the  enemy  of  Persia,  and  found  herself  compelled 
to  protect  the  Asiatic  Qreeks  against  her  hostility,  with  which 
they  were  threatened ;  a  protection  easy  for  her  to  confer,  not 
merely  from  the  unbound^  empire  which  she  then  ei\joyed  over 
the  Qrecian  world,  but  from  the  presence  of  the  renowned 
Cyreian  Ten  Thousand,  and  the  contempt  for  Persian  military 
strength  which  they  brought  home  from  their  retreat    She  thus 
finds  herself,  in  the  exercise  of  a  Pan-hellenic  protectorate  or 
presidency,  first  through  the  ministry  of  Derkyllidas,  next  of 
Agesilaus,  who  even  sacrifices  at  Aulis,  takes  up  the  sceptre  of 
Agamenmdn,  and   contemplates  large  schemes  of  aggression 
against  the  great  King.    Here  however  the  Persians  play  against 
her  tiie  same  game  which  she  had  invoked  them  to  assist  in 

iHiIs  Is  ttiikiiudy  set  forth  by  foUowioc  the  bad  example  of  hflrriTsl, 

Iiokratte,  Or.  xti.  (Puiathen.)  a.  167~  bat  to  a  lets  extent,  and  under  greater 

178.    In  tfaia  pasaace,  howeTer.  he  dia-  excuse  on  the  plea  of  necessity, 

tributes  his  blame  too  equally  between  Isokratte  aaya,  in  another  place  of 

Sparta  and  Athens,  whereas  the  blame  this  discourse,  respecting  the  Tarioua 

belongs  of  right  to  the  former,  in  far  acts    of    wrong-doing    towarda    the 

ireater  proportion.     Sparta  not  only  general  interests  of  Hellas— «vtd«ucrcor 

Began  the  practice  of  invoking  the  roi^  f&iv  4fwWpov«  h^iit-aBtit  «Armp 

Great  King,  and  purchasing  his  aid  by  ytywmUvcvt,  AMuituftavlovi  M  ri.  fiiif 

dinraceful  concessions,  but  she  also  wpt»rovs,TkBi  utfrovc  i(aiiafyr6vreut 

aSied  It.  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  (Panath.    a.   lOS).     Which  is   moeb 

to  a  more  extreme  point  of  selfishness  nearer  the  truth  than  the  paaaage 

aod  subeerTienoe.    Athens  is  guilty  of  before  referred  to. 
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playing  against  Athens.    Their  fleet,  which  fifteen  years  before 

she  had  invited  for  her  own  purposes,  is  now  brought  in  against 

herself,  and  with  £Etr  more  effect,  since  her  empire  was  more 

odious  as  well  as  more  oppressive  than  the  Athenian.    It  is  now 

Athens  and  her  allies  who  call  in  Persian  aid ;  without  any 

direct  engagement,  indeed,  to  surrender  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  for 

we  are  told  that  after  the  battle  of  Enidus,  Eondn  incurred  the 

displeasure  of  the  Persians  by  his  supposed  plans  for  re-uniting 

them  with  Athens,^  and  Atiienian  aid  was  still  continued  to 

Evagoras— yet  nevertheless  indirectly  paving  the  way  for  that 

consummation.    If  Athens  and  her  allies  here  render  themselves 

culpable  of  an  abn^^tion  of  Pan-hellenic  sentiment,  we  may 

remark,  as  before,  that  they  act  under  the  pressure  of  stronger 

necessities  than  could  ever  be  pleaded  by  Sparta ;  and  that  they 

might  employ  on  their  own  behalf^  with  much  greater  truth,  the 

excuse  of  self-preservation  preferred  by  King  Archidamns. 

But  never  on  any  occasion  did  that  excuse  find  less  real  place 

than  in  regard  to  the  mission  of  Antalkidas.    Sparta 
No  excuse  .   .J®.   ..  .  ,  js*.      ^t.     ^  - 

for  the  sub-    was  at  that  tmie  so  powerful,  even  after  the  loss  of 

^^^^  ^   her  maritime  empire,  that  the  allies  at  the  Isthmus 

ti^Peraiani  of  Corinth,  jealous  of  each  other  and  held  together 

probably       only  by  common  terror,  could  hardly  stand  on  the 

nvired '  ^     defensive  against  her,  and  would  probably  have  been 

Athenian      disunited  by  reasonable  offers  on  her  part ;  nor  would 

^°^^  she  have  needed  even  to  recall  Agesilaus  from  Asia. 

Nevertheless  the  mission  was  probably  dictated  in  great  measure 

by  a  groundless  panic,  arising  from  the  sight  of  the  revived  Long 

Walls  and  re-fortified  Peirseus,  and  springing  at  once  to  the  £Euicy 

that  a  new  Athenian  empire,  such  as  had  existed  forty  years 

before,  was  about  to  start  into  life,  a  fancy  little  likely  to  be 

realized,  since  the  very  peculiar  circumstances  which  had  created 

the  first  Athenian  empire  were  now  totally  reversed.    Debarred 

from  maritime  empire  herself,  the  first  object  with  Sparta  was  to 

shut  out  Athens  from  the  like,  the  next  to  put  down  all  partial 

federations  or  political  combinations  and  to  enforce  imiversal 

autonomy  or  the  maximum  of  political  isolation,  in  order  that 

there  might  nowhere  exist  a  power  capable  of  resisting  herself, 

the  strongest  of  all  individual  states.    As  a  means  to  this  end, 

1  Cornelias  Nepos,  Ck>non,  c  6. 
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irldeh  was  no  leas  in  the  interest  of  Persia  than  in  hers,  she 
oatbid  aH  prior  subserviences  to  the  Qreat  King,  betrayed  to  him 
not  only  one  entire  division  of  her  Hellenic  kinsmen,  but  also 
the  general  honour  of  the  Hellenic  name  in  the  most  flagrant 
manner,  and  volunteered  to  medAte  in  order  that  tiie  Persians 
mig^  repay  her  by  laamiring^  To  ensure  folly  tiie  obedience 
of  all  the  satraps,  who  had  more  than  once  manifested  dissentient 
views  ci  their  own,  Antalkidas  procured  and  brought  down  a 
formal  order  signed  and  sealed  at  Susa,  and  Sparta  undertook, 
witiiout  shame  or  scruple,  to  enforce  the  same  order,  '^the  con- 
vention sent  down  hy  the  King,"  upon  all  her  ooimtrymen, 
tiius  converting  them  into  the  subjects  and  herself  into  a  sort  of 
viceroy  or  satrap  of  Artaxerxds.  Such  an  act  of  treason  to  the 
Pan-hellenic  cause  was  hi  more  flagrant  and  destructive  than 
that  allied  confederacy  with  the  Persian  king,  for  which  the 
Thehan  Ismenias  was  i^rwards  put  to  death,  and  that  too  by 
th^  Spartans  themselves.'  Unhappily  it  formed  a  precedent  for 
the  future,  and  was  closely  copied  afterwards  by  Thebes,*  fore- 
boding but  too  clearly  the  short  career  which  Grecian  political 
independence  had  to  run. 

That  large  patriotic  sentiment  which  dictated  the  magnanimous 
answer  sent  by  the  Athenians^  to  the  offers  of  Mardo-  Hellenism 

nius  in  479  RC,  refusing,  in  the  midst  of  ruin,  present  betrajed  to 
,  ,_*-',  '  *       .        tne  enemy, 

ana  prospective,  all  temptation  to  betray  the  sanctity  first  by 

of  Pan-hellenic  fellowship,  that  sentiment  which  had  by^ot^ 

been  during  the  two  following  generations  the  pre-  JSjJ^*--. 

dominant  inspiration  of  Athens,  and  had  also  been  dencethat 

powerful  though  always  less  powerful  at  Sparta,  was  fe^^^SiSlB 

now  in  the  former  overlaid  by  more  pressing  appre-  T^"****!  * 
,        .  -I   .      .^      •.   .  ,      ,*^         .        .  r   -,     destined  to 

nensions,  and  m  the  latter  completely  extinguished,  last  much 

Now  it  was  to  the  leading  states  that  Greece  had  to  ^°**'' 

1  Isokrat.  Or.  !▼.  (Panegyr.)  «.  146.  their  answer  of  refoaal  to  Alexander 

««4  T^Sop^cCpY  nSr^i  'Atrias  xparovrrt  (Tiii  144)  are  not  less  impressiTe  than 

09nrpirTovax     (the    Laced«emoniaiis)  the  answer  itself . 

immt  iff  furfi^nfr  ^xn*'  i^cvnp.  Bat  whoever  wonld  duly  feel  and 

sZfln.  fTAllen.  ▼  S.  85  appreciate  the  treason  of  the  Spartans, 

ien.  Hellen.  T.  s,  85.  tflioliciting  the  convention  orAntal. 

»  Zen.  HeUen.  vii.  1,  88—89.  ^das,  shoSSd  read  in  contrast  with  it 

«  Herodot.  rUL  148.  that  speech  which  their  envoys  address 

The  ezplanatfon  which  the  Athe-  to  the  Athenians,  in  order  to  induce 

aians  giro  to  the  Spartan  envoys  of  the  the  latter  to  stand  out  a(^inst  the 

nasons  and  feetmga  which  dictated  temptations  of  Mardonius  (viii.  142X 
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look  for  holding  up  the  great  hanner  of  Pan-hellenic  indepen- 
dence ;  from  the  smaller  states  nothing  more  could  be  required 
than  that  they  should  adhere  to  and  defend  it  when  upheld.^ 
But  80  soon  as  Sparta  was  seen  to  solicit  and  enforce,  and  Athens 
to  accept  (even  under  constraint),  the  proclamation  imder  the 
King's  hand  and  seal  brought  down  by  Antalkidas,  that  banner 
was  no  longer  a  part  of  the  public  emblems  of  Grecian  political 
life.  The  grand  idea  represented  by  it,  of  collective  self-deter- 
mining Hellenism,  was  left  to  dwell  in  the  bosoms  of  individual 
patriots. 

If  we  look  at  the  convention  of  Antalkidas  apart  from  ita  form 
Promiae  of  and  warranty  and  with  reference  to  its  substance,  we 
aStonomy—  ^^  ^^^  *^**  though  its  first  article  was  unequivocally 
popular  to  disgraceful,  its  last  was  at  least  popular  as  a  promise 
ear— how"*  to  the  ear.  Universal  autonomy  to  each  city,  smaU  or 
carried  out.  great,  was  dear  to  Grecian  political  instinct  I  have 
already  remarked  more  than  once  that  the  exaggerated  force  of 
this  desire  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  short  duration  of  Grecian 
freedom.  Absorbing  all  the  powers  of  life  to  the  separate  parts, 
it  left  no  vital  force  or  integrity  to  the  whole  ;  especially,  it 
robbed  both  each  and  all  of  the  power  of  self-defence  against 
foreign  assailants.  Though  indispensable  up  to  a  certain  point 
and  under  certain  modifications,  yet  beyond  these  modifications, 
which  Grecian  political  instinct  was  far  from  recognizing,  it 
produced  a  great  preponderance  of  mischief.  Although,  there- 
fore, this  item  of  the  convention  was  in  its  promise  acceptable 
and  popular,  and  although  we  shall  find  it  hereafter  invoked  as 
a  protection  in  various  individual  cases  of  injustice,  we  most 
inquire  how  it  was  carried  into  execution,  before  we  can  pro- 
nounce whether  it  was  good  or  evil,  the  present  of  a  friend  or  of 
an  enemy. 

1  The  sixth  oration  (called  Archida-        Contrast   these    lofty  pretensions 

mus)  of  Is'okratds  sets  forth  emphati-  with  the  dishonourable  realities  of  the 

cally  the  magnanimous  sentiments  and  convention  of  Antalkidas— not  thrust 

comprehensiTe  principles  on  which  it  upon  Sparta  by  superior  force,  bat 

becomes  Sparta  to  model  her  public  both  originally  sued  out^  and  finally 

conduct,  as  altogether  different  from  enforced  by  her  for  her  own  politicsLi 

the  simple  considerations  of  prudence  ends. 

and  security  which  are  suitable  to        Compare  also  Isokratds,   Or.   xii. 

hambler  states  like  Corinth,  Epidau-  (Panathen.)  s.    16d— 172.    about   the 

rus,  or  Phlius  (Archidamus,  s.  105, 100,  dissension    of    the    leading    Oredaa 

110)i  states  and  its  baneful  effects. 
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The  succeeding  pages  will  farnish  an  answer  to  this  inqoiry. 
The  Lacedsemoniansy  as  ''presidents  (goarantees  or  The  Spar- 
executois)  of  the  peace,  sent  down  by  the  King,"  ^  totoiidSTto 
undertook  the  duty  of  execution ;  and  we  shall  see  '""^l^' 
that  Arom  the  beginning  they  meant  noUiing  sincerely,  granted. 
They  did  not  even  attempt  any  sincere  and  steady  fSJ^Sny. 
compliance  with  the  honest,  though  nndistinguishing,  ^ey  lued 
political  instinct  of  the  Qreek  mind  ;  much  less  did  m  a  meant 
they  seek  to  grant  as  much  as  was  really  good,  and  to  ^JlJJJ?to"*^ 
withhold  the  remainder.    They  defined  autonomy  in  thenueiTet. 
such  manner,  and  meted  it  out  in  such  portions,  as  suited  their 
own  political  interests  and  purposes.    The  promise  made  by  the 
convention,  except  in  so  £Eir  as  it  enabled  them  to  increase  their 
own  power  by  dismemberment  or  party  intervention,  proved 
altogether    fiJse  and   hollow.    For   if   we  look   back   to  the 
beghming  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  when  they  sent  to  Athens 
to  require  general  autonomy  throughout  Greece,  we  shall  find 
that  the  word  had  then  a  distinct  and  serious  import ;  demanding 
that  the  cities  held  in  dependence  by  Athens  should  be  left  free, 
which  freedom  Sparta  might  have  ensured  for  them  herself  at  the 
cloee  of  the  war,  had  she  not  preferred  to  convert  it  into  a  ftur 
harsher  empire.    But  in  387  B.G.  (the  date  of  the  peace  of  Antalki- 
das)  there  were  no  large  bodies  of  subjects  to  be  emancipated,  except 
the  allies  of  Sparta  herself,  to  whom  it  was  by  no  means  intended 
to  apply.     So  that  in  fsLCt,  what  was  promised,  as  well  as  what 
was  realized,  even  by  the  most  specious  item  of  this  disgraceful 
convention,  was  ''that  cities  should  eujoy  autonofuy,  not  for 
their  own   comfort   and   in  their   own   way,  but   for   Lace- 
daemonian convenience" — a    significant   phrase   (employed   by 
Perikl^'  in  the  debates  preceding   the   Peloponnesian   War) 
which  forms  a  sort  of  running  text  for  Grecian  history  during 
the  sixteen  years  between  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  and  the  battle 
of  Leuktra. 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼.  1,  86.     iv  ii  ry  '  Thucyd.  L  144.    tniv  6i  roih-otf  (to 

nM/if  ftoAAov  ayripp6irmf  rot«  ivamioif  the  Lacedtemoniaa  envoys)^  avoxptva- 

vparroyrcc     oi     AttxcdotpuSvtot,     woKv  fuvoi  airoirtixxjiiouev.  .   .   .   ja^  ik  v6Kei,9 

iwiKvSttrr^pOi    iydvovro   ex    t^«  ort  avrov6/xot;f  a^^aoftev,  «i  xal  avrovtf* 

h'    'AyraXicCiaw     9lfiiynf     KoKovfUwif  fiov«^  ix'*^*^    ivirtivdfitBa,    koX    orav 

wpotrrarai    y^P     ytv6ii.*voi    ri7«  icdxctvot  ratf  avrwy  diroJwo'i  ir6Aeo't  ^i| 

vvh  fiavi\4ti9   KaranttL^Stitrrit  a^io-t  rotf  Aaiccdaiyxo vtots  ^vi* 

cipijvi}«, Kolri^y avrovofuov ratf ir^Acai  ri^ficiMC     avrovoii.tl<r6at,    aXXd 

vpdrroKrtt,  Ac,  avrolt  tit<£<rTOi«,  is /aoiiXovrau 
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I  have  already  mentioned  tliat  the  two  first  applications  of  the 
Immediate  newly-proclaimed  autonomy,  made  hy  the  Lacedsemo- 
agains?***  nlans,  were  to  extort  fipom  the  CorinUiian  government 
Cori^  and  the  dismissal  of  its  Argeian  auxiliaries,  and  to  compel 
isolation  of  ThShes  to  renounce  her  ancient  presidency  of  the 
Athena.  Boeotian  federation.  The  latter  especially  was  an 
object  which  they  had  long  had  at  heart ;  ^  and  by  both  their 
ascendency  in  Greece  was  much  increased.  Athens  too,  terrified 
by  the  new  development  of  Persian  force  as  well  as  partially 
bribed,  by  the  restoration  of  her  three  islands,  into  an  acceptance 
of  the  peace,  was  thus  robbed  of  her  Theban  and  Corinthian 
allies,  and  disabled  from  opposing  the  Spartan  projects.  But 
before  we  enter  upon  these  projects,  it  will  be  convenient  to  turn 
for  a  short  time  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Persians. 

Even  before  the  death  of  Darius  Nothus  (father  of  Artaxerx^ 
p  j^  and  Cyrus)  Egypt  had  revolted  from  the  Persians, 
afiFain—  under  a  native  prince  named  Amyrtseus.  To  the 
effortoof*  Grecian  leaders  who  accompanied  Cyrus  in  hie 
K?^to**  expedition  against  his  brother,  this  revolt  was  well 
reconquer  known  to  have  much  incensed  the  Persians  ;  so  that 
^^**  Klearchus,  in  the  conversation  which  took  place  after 

the  death  of  Cyrus  about  accommodation  with  Artaxerx^  inti- 
mated that  the  Ten  Thousand  could  lend  him  effectual  aid  in 
reconquering  Egypt.*  It  was  not  merely  these  Greeks  who  were 
exposed  to  danger  by  the  death  of  Cyrus,  but  also  the  various 
Persians  and  other  subjects  who  had  lent  assistance  to  him  ;  all 
of  whom  made  submission  and  tried  to  conciliate  Artaxerx^ 
except  Tamos,  who  had  commanded  the  fleet  of  Cyrus  on  the 
coasts  both  of  Ionia  and  of  Kilikia.  Such  was  the  alarm  of  Tamos 
when  Tissaphemte  came  down  in  full  power  to  the  coast,  that  he 
fled  with  his  fleet  and  treasures  to  Egypt^  to  seek  protection  from 
King  Psammetichus,  to  whom  he  had  rendered  valuable  service. 
This  traitor,  however,  having  so  valuable  a  deposit  brought  to 

1  Xen.  HeUen.  ▼.  1,  86.    otn^p  vdkai  Berlin,  1845 ;  and  Ley,  Fata  et  Conditio 

€ir€0vaovv,  JBgypti  sub  Imperio  Peraarum.  p.  66. 
a  Xen.  Anab.  tt  6, 18.  »f.     BehdantB.     Vitae     Iphfcratis, 

It  would  appear  that  the  re?olt  of  llmothei,  et  GhaDrist,  p.  240,  places 

Efsypt  from  Persia  moat  date  between  the  revolt  rather  eariier,  about  414  b.c.; 

414—411    B.C. ;    but    this    point    is  and  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (Fasti  Hellen. 

obscure.     See  Boeckh,  Manetho  und  Appendix,  ch.  18,  p.  817)  countenances 

die  Hundstem-Periode,  pp.  858,  868,  the  same  date. 
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him,  forgot  everything  else  in  liis  avidity  to  make  it  sore,  and 
put  to  death  Tamos  with  all  his  children.^  About  395  RC.,  we 
find  Nephereus  king  of  Eg3rpt  lending  aid  to  the  Lacedaemonian 
fleet  against  Artaxerx^'  Two  years  afterwards  (392 — 390  aaX 
during  the  years  immediately  succeeding  the  victory  of  Enidus 
and  the  voyage  of  Phamabazus  across  the  JSgean  to  Peloponnesus^ 
we  hear  of  that  satrap  as  employed  with  Abrokomos  and 
Tithraust^  in  strenuousbut  unavailing  efforts  to  reconquer  Egypt^ 
Having  thus  repulsed  the  Persians,  the  Egyptian  king  Akoris  is 
found  between  390 — 380  B.c.,^  sending  aid  to  Evagoras  in  Cyprus 
against  the  same  enemy.  And  in  spite  of  further  efforts  made 
afterwards  by  Artaxerx^  to  reconquer  Egypt,  the  native  kings  in 
that  country  maintained  their  independence  for  about  sixty  years, 
in  all,  until  the  reign  of  his  successor  Ochus. 

But  it  was  a  Qrecian  enemy — of  means  inferior,  yet  of  qualitiea 
much  superior,  to  any  of  these  Egyptians — who  occu-  Erafcon^ 
pied  the  chief  attention  of  the  Persians  immediately  g^^^  in 
after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas ;  Evagoras  despot  of  Cyprna. 
Salamis  in  Cyprus.    Respecting  that  prince  we  possess  a  discourse 
of  the  most  glowing  and  superabundant  eulogy,  composed  after 
his  death  for  the  satisfeustion  (and  probably  paid  for  with  the 
money)  of  his  son  and  successor  Nikoklds,  by  the  contemporary 
Isokratds.    Allowing  as  we  must  do  for  exaggeration  and  partia- 
hty,  even  the  trustworthy  features  of  the  picture  are  sufficiently 
interesting. 

Evagoras  belonged  to  a  Salaminian  stock  or  Qens  called  the 
Teukridae,  which  numbered  among  its  ancestors  the  peMentof 
splendid  legendary  names  of  Teukrus,  Telamon,  and  *^*SS**~f 
iBakua  ;  taking  ita  departure,  through  them,  from  the  the  island 
divine  name  of  Zeus.    It  was  believed  that  the  archer  ®'  Cypnii. 
Teukrus,  after  retumiug  from  the  siege  of  Troy  to  (the  Athenian) 
Salamis,  had  emigrated  under  a  harsh  order  from  his  father 
Telamon,  and  given  commencement  to  the  city  of  that  name  on 

1  Dioddr.  xiT.  86.  »  Diod6r.  xIt.  79. 

lJ^M?SiS2HS«oi  a&^'dtei  »^       »  This  is  the  chronology  laid  down 

orer  part  of  Bgypt,  contemporaneous   ^^^^^er^) ^  loi.  i<»- 
vith  AmyrtaBOS.  ^  Diod6r.  x?.  2,  S. 
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the  eastern  coast  of  Cyprus.^  As  in  Sicily,  so  in  Cyprus,  the 
Greek  and  Phoenician  elements  were  found  in  near  contact,  though 
in  very  different  proportions.  Of  the  nine  or  ten  separate  city 
communities,  which  divided  among  them  the  whole  sea-coast,  the 
inferior  towns  being  all  dependent  upon  one  or  other  of  them — 
seven  pass  for  Hellenic,  the  two  most  considerable  being  Salamis 
and  Soli  ;  three  for  Phcenician — Paphos,  Amathus,  and  Eitium. 
Probably,  however,  there  was  in  each  a  mixture  of  Greek  and 
Phoenician  population,  in  different  proportions.'  Each  was  ruled 
by  its  own  separate  prince  or  despot,  Greek  or  Phoenician.  The 
Greek  immigrations,  (though  their  exact  date  cannot  be  assigned) 
appear  to  have  been  later  in  date  than  the  Phoenician.  At  the 
time  of  the  Ionic  revolt  (b.o.  496),  the  preponderance  was  on  the 
side  of  Hellenism ;  yet  with  considerable  intermixture  of  Oriental 
custom.  Hellenism  was  however  greatly  crushed  by  the  Persian 
reconquest  of  the  revolters,  accomplished  through  the  aid  of  the 
Phoenicians'  on  the  opposite  continent.  And  though  doubtless 
the  victories  of  Kim6n  and  the  Athenians  (470—450  B.O.)  partially 
revived  it,  yet  Perikl^s,  in  his  pacification  with  the  Persians,  had 

1  Isokratds,  Or.  iii.  (Nikokl.)  s.  60 :  ha?e  been  in  early  times  Canaanitish 

Or.  ix.  (Evagoras)  s.  21 ;  Pausanias,  ii.  also.     Engel  (Kypros,  toL  L  p.  166) 

29,  4 ;  Diod6r.  xiv.  98.  inclines  to  admit  the  same  hyi>othe8is 

The  historian  Theopompns,  when  as  highly  probable, 
entering  upon  the  history  of  Evagoras,        The   sixth  centnrv  B.C.  ^rom   600 

seems  to  have  related  many  legendary  downwards)  appears  to  have  been  very 

tales  respecting  the  Greek  Gentes  in  unfavourable  to  the  Phoenicians,  bring- 

Cyprus,    and    to    have    represented  ing  upon  Tyre  severe  pressure  from  the 

Agamemn6n    himself    as    ultimately  ChaJaseans,  as  it  brought  captivity 

migrating  to  it  (Theopompus,  Frag,  upon    the  Jews.     Daring  the    same 

111,  ed.  Wichers;  and  ed.  Didot.  ap.  period  the  Grecian  commerce  with 
PhotiumX  Egypt  was  greatly  extended,  especially 

The  tomb  of  the  archer  Teukrus  was  by    the    reign    of    the    Phil-hellenic 

shown  at  Salamis  in  Cyprus.    See  the  Amasis,  who  acquired  possession  of 

Epigram  of  Aristotle,  Antholog.  L  8,  C:^pnis.     Much  of  the  Grecian  im- 

112.  migration  into  Cyprus  probably  took 
^Mdvers,  in  his  veiy  learned  in-  place  at  this  time:  we  know  of  one 

vestigations  respecting  the  Phoenicians  body  of  settlers  invited  by  PhUoky- 

(vol.    iii    ch.    6.    pp.    203—221   »eq.\  prus  to  Soli,  under  the  assistance  of 

attempts  to  establisn  the  existence  of  the  Athenian  Sol6n  (M5ven,  p.  244 

an    ancient    population    in    Cyprus,  »eq.). 
called  Kitians.  once  extended  over  the        «  Herodot.  v.  109. 
island,  and  of  which  the  town  called        Compare  the  description  ffiven  by 

Kitium  was  the  remnant.  He  supposes  Herodotus  of  the  costume  and  arms  of 

them  to  have  been  a  portion  of  the  the    Cypriote  in   the    armament   of 

Canaanitish  population,   anterior   to  Xerx6s— half  Oriental  (vii  90).     The 

the  Jeidsh  occupation  of  Palestine.  Salaminians  used  chariots  of  war  in 

The  Phoenician  colonies  in  Cyprus  he  battle  (v.  118),  as  the  Carthaginians  did 

reckons  as  of  later  date,  superadded  before  they  learnt  the  art  of  training 

to,  and  depressing  these  natives.    He  elephants  (Diod6r.  zvi  80 ;  Plutarch, 

supposes  the  Kifikian  population  to  Timoleon,  c  27). 
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prudently  lelinqxiiBhed  Cyprus  as  well  as  Egypt ;  ^  so  that  the 
Grecian  dement  in  the  former,  receiving  little  extraneous  en- 
couragement)  became  more  and  more  subordinate  to  the  Phce- 
nidan. 

It  was  somewhere  about  this  time  that  the  reigning  princes  of 
Salamis,  who  at  the  time  of  the  Ionic  revolt  had  been  oreek 
Greeks  of  the  Teukrid  Gens,*  were  supplanted  and  g^^^ 
dethroned  by  a  Phoenician  e^e,  who  gained  their  dispossessed 
confidence  and  made  himself  despot  in  their  place.'  i^JSnidan 
To  ensure  his  own  sceptre,  this  usurper  did  everything  dynMty. 
in   his   power   to    multiply   and    strengthen   the   Phoenician 
population,  as  well  as  to  discourage  and  degrade  the  Hellenic. 
The  same  policy  was  not  only  continued  by  his  successor  at 
Salanus,  but  seems  also  to  have  been  imitated  in  several  of  the 
other  towns ;  insomuch  that  during  most  part  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War,  Cyprus  became  sensibly  dis-hellenised.    The  Greeks 
in  the  island  were  harshly  oppressed  j  new  Greek  visitors  and 
merchants  were  kept  off  by  the  most  repulsive  treatment,  as  well 
as  by  threats  of  those  cruel  mutilations  of  the  body  which  were 
habitually  employed  as  penalties  by  the  Orientals ;  while  Grecian 
arts,  education,  music,  poetry,  and  intelligence,  were  rapidly  on 
the  decline.* 

Notwithstanding  such  untoward  circumstances,  in  which  the 
youth  of  the  Teukrid  Evagoras  at  Salamis  was  passed,  he  mani- 
fested at  an  early  age  so  much  energy  both  of  mind  and  body, 

1  See  chap.  xIt.  of  this  ffistory.  xttfttvoi  rvyx^y^tev,  Ac 

>  One  of  these  princes,  however,  is  This  last  passable  receiTes  remark- 
mentioned  as  bearing  the  Phoenidan  able  iUnstration  from  the  oration  of 
name  of  Siromus  (Herod.  ▼.  104).  Lysias  against  Andokid6s.  in  which  he 

>  We  may  fl[ataer  this  by  patting  alludes  to  the  visit  of  the  latter  to 
together  Herodot.  !▼.  162  ]▼.  104—114 ;  Cyprus— m«tA  H  ravra  cirXevo-ev  in  rhv 
with  iJBokratds,  Or.  It.  (Evagoras)  s.  Kcticmv  paatKia^  xol  irpoii6oi>i  Xm^eU 
22.  iiir  avrov  ii^Orif  koX  ov  ii6vov  rhv  Bavarov 

*!»  '       '       —        '        --      •■    - -    ' 

66,58. 


Isokratds,    Or.    is.  (Brag.)  8.   28,    i^oBtlro  a\Xa  ri  koB' i^iUoay  aUivtiora, 
}8.  oiofitvoi  ra  aicpwr^pta   ^tavrof 


napaXafimv  yap  (Bvagoras)  riiP  w&-    awwritiMv^veax  (s.  26). 

,    ^    ^     '-  ^ — ^   •^        Engel  (Kypros.  vo] 

pugns  the  seneral  coi 
\vUxouLiiniv*'<Ar9  rdxpous  hnvra'    narrative  of  iJsokrat^s.     He  produces 


Atr  iK^«^ap^ap«»fitfvn>'f   ko^  ^^^ 
Mw  wpovUxoiUvny*  w^«  rixwK  kwnrra- 


Engel  (kypros.  vol.  1.  p.  286)  im- 
pugns the  ffeneral  correctness  of  this 


/irfMw,    a6?   iff^vopUf    XP^H^^^t   ««Tf  no  adeqiuite  reasons,  nor  do  I  myself 

JuMiipa  KtKTnuirnv,  Ae.  see  any,  for  this  contradiction. 

lloiv  ukvy&p  XafitZv  Bvaytfaov  -r^p  io-        Not  only  Eon6n,  but  also  his  friend 

ithw   oSrmt  dwpo«roitm»9  km  xoAtirMf  Nikophemus.  had  a  wife  and  family  at 

drop   mvT€  jcat  Twy  opx^vTMi'  rovrovt  Cyprus,   besides   another   family    in 

hSutor  ttrai  BeXrivrovs  otrir««M|»>  Athens  (Lysias,  De  Bonis  Aristophanis, 

irarm,  wpht   tov9  ^EkKiivat  dta-  Or.  xix.  8.  88). 
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and  80  much  power  of  winning  popularity,  that  he  became  at  once 
Evagoras       a  marked  man  both  among  Greeks  and  Phcenicians. 

to^Sa^.  I*  ^^  *^^*  ^^  *^°^®  *^**  *^®  Phoenician  despot 
dan,  and  was  slain,  through  a  conspiracy  formed  by  a  Elitian  or 
despot  of  Tyrian  named  AbdSmon,  who  got  possession  of  his 
®*^*™**-  scepti'e.^  The  usurper,  mistrustful  of  his  position, 
B.0. 411—410  and  anxious  to  lay  hands  upon  all  conspicuous  persons 
who  might  be  capable  of  doing  him  mischief^  tried  to  seize 
Evagoras ;  but  the  latter  escaped  and  passed  over  to  Soli  in 
Eilikia.  Though  thus  to  all  appearance  a  helpless  exile,  he 
found  means  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  while  the  new  usurpation, 
stained  by  its  first  violences  and  rapacity,  was  surrounded  by 
enemies,  doubters,  or  neutrals,  without  having  yet  established  any 
firm  footing.  He  crossed  over  from  Soli  in  Eilikia  with  a  small 
but  determined  band  of  about  fifty  followers,  obtained  secret 
admission  by  a  postern  gate  of  Salamis,  and  assaulted  AbdSmon  by 
night  in  his  palace.  In  spite  of  a  vastly  superior  number  of 
guards,  this  enterprise  was  conducted  with  such  extraordinary- 
daring  and  judgment  that  Abddmon  perished,  and  Evagoras 
became  despot  in  his  place.' 

The  splendour  of  tiiis  exploit  was  quite  sufficient  to  seat 
Able  and  Evagoras  unopposed  on  the  throne,  amidst  a  popula- 
^▼eramCTit  ^^^  always  accustomed  to  princely  government; 
of  Evagoras.  while  among  the  Salaminian  Greeks  he  was  stOl 
further  endeared  by  his  Teukrid  descent'  His  conduct  fully 
justified  the  expectations  entertained.  Not  merely  did  he  re&ain 
from  bloodshed,  or  spoliation,  or  violence  for  the  gratification  of 
personal  appetite  —  abstinences  remarkable  enough  in  any 
Grecian  despot  to  stamp  his  reign  with  letters  of  gold,  and  the 
more  remarkable  in  Evagoras,  since  he  had  the  susceptible 
temperament  of  a  Greek,  though  his  great  mental  force  always 

1  Theopompus  (Fr.  Ill)  calls  Ab-  were  also  Kitians  mentioned  ag  resi- 

ddmon  a  Kitian;  Dioddius  (ziv.  08)  dent  at  Sidon  (Diogen.  Laert.   Vit. 

calls  him  a  Tvrian.    Mdvers  <p.  2061  Zenon.  s.  6). 

thinks  that  both  are  correct,  and  that        '  Isokratte,  Or.  iz.   (ETagoras)  a. 

be  was  a  Kitian  living  at  Tyre,  who  29— S6 ;  also  Or.  ilL  (Nikol£)  s.  88 ; 

had  migrated  from  Salamis  during  the  Theopomp.  Fragm.  Ill,  ed.  Wichers 

Athenian  preponderance  there.   There  and  ed.  Didot ;  Diod6r.  ziv.  98. 
were  Kitians,  not  natives  of  the  town        The  two  latter  mention  the  name, 

of  Kitium,  but  belonging  to  the  ancient  Andymon    or  Abddmon,   which  Iso- 

population  of  the  island,  living  in  the  krates  does  not  specify, 
various  towns  of  Cyprus ;  and  there        >  Isokratds,  Or.  iiL  (NikokldaX  a.  88. 
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)^t  it  Tiader  due  control  ^ — ^but  he  was  also  careful  in  inquiring 
mU))  and  strict  in  panishing  crime,  yet  without  those  demonstra- 
tioDB  of  cruel  infliction  by  which  an  Oriental  prince  displayed 
his  energy.^  His  government  was  at  tiie  same  time  highly 
popular  and  conciliating,  as  well  towards  the  multitude  as 
towards  individuals.  Indefatigable  in  his  own  personal  super- 
▼idon,  he  examined  everything  for  himself  shaped  out  his  own 
line  of  policy,  and  kept  watch  over  its  execution.'  He  was 
foremost  in  all  e£fort  and  in  all  danger.  Maintaining  undisturbed 
security,  he  gradually  doubled  the  wealth,  conmierce,  industry, 
and  military  force  of  the  city,  while  his  own  popularity  and 
renown  went  on  increasing. 

Above  aU,  it  was  his  first  wish  to  renovate,  both  in  Salamis  and' 
in  Cyprus,  that   Hellenism  which    the  Phoenician  his  anxiety 
despots  of  the  last  fifty  years  had  done  so  much  to  ^^^^J^ 
extdnguish  or  corrupt    For  aid  in  this  scheme,  he  in  Cypm*— 
seems  to  have  turned  his  thoughts  to  Athens,  with  theSdof** 
which  city  he  was  connected  as  a  Teukrid,  by  gentile  Athens, 
and  legendary  sympathies,  and  which  was  then  only  just  ceasing 
to  be  the  great  naval  power  of  the  JEgean.    For  though  we 
cannot  exactly  make  out  the  date  at  which  Evagoras  b^;an  to 
reign,  we  may  conclude  it  to  have  been  about  411  or  410  b.c.    It 
seems  to  have  been  shortly  after  that  period  that  he  was  visited 
by  Andokid&  the  Athenian  ;*  moreover  he  must  have  been  a 
prince,  not  merely  established,  but  powerful,  when  he  Vjentured 
to  harbour  Kondn  in  405  B.a,  after  the  battle  of  JSgospotamL 
He  invited  to  Salamis  fresh  immigrants  from  Attica  and  other 
parts  of  Greece,  as  the  prince  Philokyprus  of  Soli  had  done  under 

1  Isokrat.  Or.  ix.  s.  68.     irfov/uyot  In  the  passage  cited  in  a  note  of  my 

Twy   ftSoyity^    oAA'    ovK    iySfitvoi  vw'  preceding  page;    also    with    exactly 

evrmv,  Ac.  Similar    mutilations,    mentioned    by 

'Isokr.  Or.   ix.  (Evag.)  51.    ovSiva  Xenophdn  as  systematically  inflicted 


(f.  5g)— 5(   0{f  fi^vov   t^v    iavTOv    iroAtv  sians)  •vrox  aixi^erot  rov$  oiKc'ra;,  b>( 

irktiovoi  a^Cav  ivoirjo'ty,   oAAd  icaX  rbr  tKtlvot    roit^    i\ruOtpovi    xoAd^ovaiv— <- 

trfwK  oXoy,  rhv  irtptexovra  t^v  y^aov.  Or.  iv.  (Paneg.)  142. 

iwi    wpaorrira    xal    ficrpitfri)ra  >)  Isokratds,  Or.  ix.  (B?ag.) s.  50— 66. 

apoifyoyeF,  <fec.  :  compare  s.  81.  The    language    of    the   encomiast, 

Inese  epithets,  lawful  punishment,  though  exaggerated,  must  doubtless 

vUld   dealing,    Ac,    cannot   be  fully  be  founded  in  truth,  as  the  result 

understood   except   in  contrast  with  shows.             ,   ^    ^  ^^      ^ 

the  mutilations  alladed  to  by  Lysias,  *  Lyiias  cont.  Andokid.  s.  28. 

8 — 2 
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the  auspices  of  Soldn,^  a  century  and  a  half  before.  He  took 
especial  pains  to  revive  and  improve  Qrecian  letters,  arts, 
teaching,  music,  and  intellectual  tendencies.  His  encouragement 
was  so  successfully  administered,  that,  in  a  few  years,  without 
constraint  or  violence,  the  face  of  Salamia  was  changed.  The 
gentleness  and  sociability,  the  fashions  and  pursuits,  of  Hellenism 
became  again  predominant,  with  great  influence  of  example  over 
all  the  other  towns  of  the  island. 

Had  the  rise  of  Evagoras  taken  place  a  few  years  earlier, 
Beiations  -A-thens  might  perhaps  have  availed  herself  of  the 
of  EvBgoraa  opening  to  turn  her  ambition  eastward,  in  preference 
during  the"  to  that  disastrous  impulse  which  led  her  westward  to 
yeMBofthe  Sicily.  But  coming  as  he  did  only  at  that  later 
Peioponne-  moment  when  she  was  hard  pressed  to  keep  up  even 
^^'  a  defensive  war,  he  profited  rather  by  her  weakness 
than  by  her  strength.  During  those  closing  years  of  the  war, 
when  the  Athenian  empire  was  partially  broken  up,  and  when 
the  iEgean,  instead  of  the  tranquillity  which  it  had  enjoyed  for 
fifty  years  under  Athens,  became  a  scene  of  contest  between  two 
rival  money-levying  fleets,  many  out-settlers  from  Athens,  who 
had  acquired  property  in  the  islands,  the  CJherson^us,  or  else- 
where, under  her  guarantee,  found  themselves  insecure  in  every 
way,  and  were  tempted  to  change  their  abodes.  Finally,  by  the 
defeat  of  ^gospotami  (ao.  405),  all  such  out-settlers  as  then  re- 
mained were  expelled,  and  forced  to  seek  shelter  either  at  Athens 
(at  that  moment  the  least  attractive  place  in  Greece),  or  in  some 
other  locality.  To  such  persons,  not  less  than  to  the  Athenian 
admiral  Eondn  with  his  small  remnant  of  Athenian  triremes 
saved  out  of  the  great  defeat,  the  proclaimed  invitations  of  Eva- 
goras would  present  a  harbour  of  refuge  nowhere  else  to  be 
found.  Accordingly  we  learn  that  numerous  settlers  of  the  best 
character,  from  diflferent  parts  of  Greece,  crowded  to  Salamis.' 
Many  Athenian  women,  during  the  years  of  destitution  and 
suffering  which  preceded  as  well  as  followed  the  battle  of  iSgos- 
potami,  were  well  pleased  to  emigrate  and  find  husbands  in  that 
city ;  •  while  throughout  the  wide  range  of  the  Lacedaemonian 

1  Platarch,  Sol6n,  o.  26.  *  Isokratte,  Le,  wiSowomIo^m  Mtovc 

9  Isokratds,  Or.  ix.  (Evaff.)  S.  69—61;  vAcurrovc  avrmv  yvvaucai  Xafl^avoyrcv 

compare  Lysias,  Or.  xix.  (De  Aristoph.  wa^-tiiiMv,  Ac 

Bon.)  8.  S8— 46 ;  and  Diod6r.  xiT.  98.  For  the  extreme  distress  of  Athenian 
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empire,  the  numerous  victims  exiled  by  the  Harmosts  and 
Dekarchies  had  no  other  retreat  on  the  whole  so  safe  and  tempt- 
ing. The  extensive  plain  of  Salamis  afforded  lands  for  many 
colonists.  On  what  conditions,  indeed,  they  were  admitted,  we 
do  not  know;  but  the  conduct  of  Evagoras  as  a  ruler  gave 
univerBal  satisfaction. 

During  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  Evagoras  doubtless  paid  his 
tribute  regularly,  and  took  no  steps  calculated  to  BrBgorat 
offend  the  Persian  king.    But  as  his  power  increased,   SjJpJyT**^ 
his  ambition  increased  abo.    We  find  him  towards  ■**'*}"~**^^ 
the  year  390  B.O.  engaged  in  a  struggle  not  merely  both  from 
with  the  Persian  king,  but  with  Amathus  and  Kitium  from^^t 
in  his  own  island.    By  what  steps,  or  at  what  precise  —he  is  at 
period,  this  war  began,  we  cannot  determine.    At  the  successfoi, 
time  of  the  battle  of  Knidus  (394  aa)  Evagoras  not  JSSp^^ 
only  paid  bis  tribute,  but  was  mainly  instrumental  Tyre, 
in  getting  the  Persian  fleet  placed  under  Eon6n  to  act  against  the 
Lacedaemonians,  himself  serving  aboard.^    It  was  in  &^t  (if  we 
may  believe  Isokrat^)  to  the  extraordinary  energy,  ability,  and 
power,  displayed  by  him  on  that  occasion  in  the  service  of  Arta- 
xerx^  himself,  that  the  jealousy  and  alarm  of  the  latter  against 
him  are  to  be  ascribed.    Without  any  provocation,  and  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  was  profiting  by  the  zealous  services  of 
Evagoras,  the  Great  King  treacherously  began  to  manoeuvre 
against  him  and  forced  him  into  the  war  in  self-defence.*    Eva- 


women  daring  these  trying  times, 
consult  the  statement  in  Xenophdn, 
Memorab.  iL  7,  a— 4. 

The  Athenian  Andokidds  is  accnsed 
of  having  carried  out  a  young  woman 
of  dtizen  family — his  own  cousin,  and 
danshter  of  an  Athenian  named  Aris- 
teidis— to  €M>ras,  and  there  to  have 
sold  her  to  the  despot  of  Kitium  for  a 
cueo  of  wheat.  Bat  being  threatened 
with  prosecution  for  this  act  before  the 
A&enian  DikasteiT,  he  stole  her  away 
a^  and  brought  ner  back  to  Athens, 
ia  vMch  act,  however,  he  was  detected 
bj  the  prince,  and  punished  with 
iinprisonment,  from  which  he  had  the 

r  fortune   to    escape,     ^lutarch, 
X  Oiat.   p.   834 ;   Photius,  Cod. 
miTzetaea.  cfiiliad.  ▼*•  S«7.) 

How  much  there  may  be  of  truth  in 
tUi  accusation,  we  bare  no  means  of 


determining.  But  it  illustrates  the 
wav  in  which  Athenian  maidens,  who 
had  no  dowry  at  home,  were  provided 
for  by  their  relatives  elsewhere.  Pro* 
bably  Andokidds  took  this  young 
woman  out  under  the  engagement  to 
find  a  Grecian  husband  for  her  in 
Cyprus.  Instead  of  doing  this,  he  sold 
her  for  his  own  profit  to  the  harem  of 
the  prince ;  or  at  least  is  accused  of 
having  so  sold  her. 

1  Thus  much  appears  even  from  the 
meagre  abstract  of  Ktesias,  given  by 
Photius  (Ktesi»  Persica,  c.  63,  p.  80, 
ed.Bahr>. 

Both  Ktesias  and  Theoi>ompus  (Fr. 
ilL  ed.  Wichers,  and  ed.  Didot)  re- 
counted the  causes  which  brought 
about  the  war  between  the  Persian 
king  and  Evagoras. 

3  Isokratds,  Or.  ix.  (Bvag.)  s.  71,  78, 
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goras  accepted  the  chaUenge,  in  spite  of  the  disparity  of  strength, 
with  such  courage  and  efficiency,  that  he  at  first  gained  marked 
successes.  Seconded  by  his  son  Pnytagoras,  he  not  only  worsted 
and  humbled  Amathus,  Kitium,  and  Soli — which  cities,  under  the 
prince  Agyris,  adhered  to  Artaxerxes — ^but  also  equipped  a  large 
fleet,  attacked  the  Phoenicians  on  the  mainland  with  so  much 
vigour  as  even  to  take  the  great  city  of  Tyre ;  prevailing  more- 
over upon  some  of  the  Eilikian  towns  to  declare  against  the 
Persians.^  He  received  powerful  aid  from  Akoris,  the  native  and 
independent  king  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  from  Chabrias  and  the 
force  sent  out  by  the  Athenians.^  Beginning  apparently  about 
390  B.G.,  the  war  against  Evagoras  lasted  something  more  than 
ten  years,  costing  the  Persians  great  efforts  and  an  immense 
expenditure  of  money.  Twice  did  Athens  send  a  squadron  to 
his  assistance,  from  gratitude  for  his  long  protection  to  Kon6n 
and  his  energetic  efforts  before  in  the  battle  of  Knidus — ^though 
she  thereby  ran  every  risk  of  making  the  Persians  her  enemies. 
The  satrap  Tiribazus  saw  that  so  long  as  he  had  on  his  hands  a 
war  in  Greece,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  concentrate 
his  force  against  the  prince  of  Salanus  and  the  Egyp- 
tians. Hence,  in  part,  the  extraordinary  effort  made 
by  the  Persians  to  dictate,  in  conjunction  with  Sparta, 
the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  and  to  get  together  such  a 
fleet  in  Ionia  as  should  overawe  Athens  and  ThSbes 
into  submission*  It  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  that 
peace  that  Evagoras  should  be  abandoned  ; '  the  whole  island  of 
Cyprus  being  acknowledged  as  belonging  to  the  Persian  king. 
Though  thus  *cut  off  from  Athens,  and  reduced  to  no  other 
Grecian  aid  than  such  mercenaries  as  he  could  pay,  Evagoras  was 
still  assisted  by  Akoris  of  Egypt,  and  even  by  Hekatomnus  prince 


struggle  of 
Evagoras 
agalQstthe 
whole  force 
of  the  Per- 
sian empire 
after  the 
peace  of 
Antalkidas. 


irpbf  avrhv  circYc^pi}(rc,  Sucaia  §tiv  ov 
iroiStVf&C. — iweiori  rivayKitrBii  iroXt- 
119  tv  (i.«.  Evagoras). 

ilsokr.  Or.  Ix.  (Evag.)  s.  75,  76; 
Diod6r.  xiv.  98;  Ephorus,  Frag.  134, 
ed.  Didot. 

2  Cornelius  Nepos,  Chabrias,  c.  2; 
Demosthenes  adv.  Leptinem,  p.  479,  s. 
84. 


sisokrat.  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)8.  162. 
Evaydpov — hi  iv  rots  avvBriKan  mAot<Sv 
i<mvt  &C. 

We  must  observe,  however,  that 
Cyprus  had  been  secured  to  the  king 
of  Persia,  even  under  the  former  peace, 
so  glorious  to  Athens,  concluded  by 
Peiikl6s  about  449  B.C.,  and  called  the 
peace  of  Kallias.  It  was  therefore 
neither  a  new  demand  on  the  part  of 
Artaxerxes,  nor  a  new  concession  on 
the  part  of  the  Greeks,  at  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas. 
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^  "Kma  -witTa.  a  secret  present  of  money.J    But  the  peace  of 

^\j3kkidaa  \>eing  mcyw  executed  in  Asia,  the  Persian  satraps  were 

comp\e^\ft\y  masters  of  the  Grecian  cities  on  the  Asiatic  seaboard, 

Mid  vexe  enabled  to  convey  round  to  Eilikia  and  Cyprus  not 

only  tlieir  own  fleet  from  Ionia,  but  also  additional  contingents 

feom  \iheae  very  Grecian  cities.    A  large  portion  of  the  Persian 

ioTce  acting  against  Cyprus  was  thus  Greek,  yet  seemingly  acting 

by  constraint,  neither  well  paid  nor  well  used,*  and  therefore  not 

very  efficient. 

The  satraps  Tiribazus  and  Oront^  commanded  the  laud  force, 
a  large  portion  of  which  was  transported  across  to  BragorM, 
Cyprus:  the  admiral  Qaos  was  at  the  head  of  the  fleet,  ^^'^ 
which  held  its  station  at  Kitium  in  the  south  of  the  »  wduoedl 
island.    It  was  here  that  Evagoras,  having  previously  an  honour- 
gained  a  battle  on  land,  attacked  them.     By  extra-  ^JC**** 
ordinary  efforts  he  had  got  together  a  fleet  of  200  owing  to 
triremes,  nearly  equal  in  number  to  theirs ;  but  after  b^weeuthe 
a  hard-fought  contest,  in  which  he  at  first  seemed  SStty^com- 
likely  to  be  victorious,  he  underwent  a  complete  naval  mandiDg. 
defeat,  which  disqualified  him  from  keeping  the  se%  and  enabled 
the  Persians  to  block  up  Salamis  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land.' 
Though  thus  reduced  to  his  own  single  city,  however,  Evagoras 
defended  himself  with  unshaken  resolution,  stUl  sustained  by 
aid  firom  Akoris  in  Egypt,  while  Tyre  and  several  towns  in 
Eilikia  also  continued  in  revolt  against  Artaxerx^  ;  so  that  the 
efforts  of  the  Persians  were  distracted,  and  the  war  was  not 
concluded  until  ten  years  after  its  commencement^    It  cost  them 


1  I>iod6r.  XT.  2. 

It  appeara  that  Artaxerx6s  had 
counted  much  upon  the  aid  of  Heka- 
tomnoB  for  conqnerfng  Evagoraa  (Dio- 
ddr.  ziT.  96X 

About  880  B.C.,  Isokratda  leckons 
Hekatomnus  as  being  merely  dependent 
in  name  on  Persia,  and  ready  to  revolt 
openly  on  the  first  opportunity  (Lao- 
kniMs,  Or.  !▼.  (Paneg.fs.  189). 

a  Isokratfis,  Or.  It*  (Panegyr.)  s.  168, 
15L179. 
»Dioddr.  XT.  4.    ^_^^        ^      ^ 
^Comparo       Isokratfis,     Or.     iv. 
(Panegyr.)  a.  187,  188,  with  Isokratds, 
Qr.fe.(BTag.)8.77. 

The  war  wan   not  concluded— and 
Tyre  as  well  as  much  of  Kilikia  was 


still  in  roTolt— when  Isokratte  pub- 
lished the  Panegyrical  Oration.  At 
that  time  Evagoras  had  maintamed 
the  contest  six  years,  counting  either 
from  the  peace  of  AntaUddas  (887  B.c.) 
or  from  his  naval  defeat  about  a  year 
or  two  afterwards :  for  Isokratds  does 
not  make  it  quite  clear  from  what  point 
of  commencemmt  he  reckons  tiie  six 
years. 

We  know  that  the  war  between  the 
king  of  Persia  and  Evagoras  had  begun 
as  early  as  890  b.c.,  in  which  year  an 
Athenian  fleet  was  sent  to  assist  the 
latter  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  8, 24).  Both 
Isokratds  and  Biod6ms  state  that  it 
lasted  ten  years ;  and  I  therefore  place 
the  conclusion  of  it  in  880  or  879  B.C., 
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on  the  whole  (if  we  may  believe  Isokrat^  ^)  15,000  talents  in 
money,  and  sndi  severe  losses  in  men,  that  Tiribazns  acceded  to 
the  propositions  of  Evagoras  for  peace,  consenting  to  leave  him 
in  full  possession  of  Sal  amis,  under  payment  of  a  stipulated 
tribute  *'like  a  slave  to  his  master".  These  last  words  were 
required  by  the  satrap  to  be  literally  inserted  in  the  convention ; 
but  Evagoras  peremptorily  refused  his  consent,  demanding  that 
the  tribute  should  be  recognized  as  paid  by  ^one  king  to 
another''.  Bather  than  concede  this  point  of  honour,  he  even 
broke  off  the  negotiation,  and  resolved  again  to  defend  himself  to 
the  uttermost.  He  was  rescued,  after  the  siege  had  been  yet 
further  prolonged,  by  a  dispute  which  broke  out  between  the  two 
commanders  of  the  Persian  army.  Oront^  accusing  Tiribazus 
of  projected  treason  and  rebellion  against  the  King,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Sparta^  caused  him  to  be  sent  for  as  prisoner  to  Susa, 
and  thus  became  sole  commander.  But  as  the  besieging  army 
was  already  wearied  out  by  the  obstinate  resistance  of  Salamis, 
he  consented  to  grant  the  capitulation,  stipulating  only  for  the 
tribute,  and  exchanging  the  offensive  phrase  enforced  by  Tiri- 
bazus for  the  amendment  of  the  other  side.^ 

It  was  thus  that  Evagoras  was  relieved  from  his  besieging 
enemies,  and  continued  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  tributary 
prince  of  Salamis  under  the  Persians.  He  was  no  farther  engaged 
in  war,  nor  was  his  general  popularity  among  the  Salaminians 
diminished  by  the  hardships  which  they  had  gone  through  along 
with  him.*    His  prudence  calmed  the  rankling  antipathy  of  the 

soon  after  the  date  of  the  Panegyrical  natural    and    reasonable   to    include 

Oration  of  Isokrat^.   I  dissent  on  this  these  as  a  part  of  the  war. 

point  from  Mr.  Clinton  (see  Fasti  Hel-  i  lankratfla  Or  ix.  a.  78—76. 

tenici.  ad  annos  387-«76  B.a,  and  his  ,  i!?^?'    «  f* 

Appendix,  No.  12-where  the  point  is  i£*^°'-  ^l'  i\  ^'        ,  ^     ^ 

disSussed)^     He  supposes  the  war  to  ^,^7^  J^mwl^We  anecdote  of  suscep- 

have  begun  after  the  peace  of  Antal-  gWe  Grecian  honour  on  tje  part  of 

Wdas,  aSd  to  have  endedin  876  B.c.  Evagoras  is  noway  improbable,  and 

I  agree  with  him  in  making  light  of  ■««"»?  ^®  ^  *S°"*_2?  J**®  authority 

Diod6rus,  but  he  appearslb  me  on  ot  Dioddrus.     Nevertheless,  it  forms 

this  occasion  to  contradict  the  autho-  »  cl»oico  »  morsel  for  a  pwiegyrioal 

rity  of  Xenoph6n.  or  at  least  only  to  discourse,  such  as  that  of  Isokrat^, 

eyade  the  neciwrity  of  contradicting  ^^  <>n«  £"^0*  t"^*S*^  **®  7^^F^ 

him  by  resorting  to  an  inconvenieiS  5?v«  inserted  it  t^d  i^  come  to  his 

hypothesto,  and  by  representing  the  knowledge,    ffis  silMice  causes  mat 

two    Athenian    expedilions    sent   to  surprise,  not  without  some  suspicion 

assist  Evagoras  in  Cyprus,  first  in  890  as  to  the  truth  of  the  story. 

B.a,  next  in  888  b.c.,  as  relating  to  >  Isokratte,  Or.  iii.  (Nikoklds)  a.  40 

**  hotiiU  nuamra  btfor*  Hu  war  began**  —^  passage  which  must  be  more  true 

(p.   280).     To   me  it  appears   more  of  Evagoras  than  of  Nikoklte. 
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Qteat  King,  who  wotdd  gladly  have  found  a  pretext  for  breaking 
the  treaty.   Hie  children  were  numerona,  and  lived  in    . .     . 
harmony  as  well  with  him  as  with  each  other.    Iso-  880— S70. 
krat^  specially  notices  this  fact,  standing  as  it  did  in 


marked  contrast  with  the  family-relations  of  most  of  ^^^  o<  s^^* 
Uie  Grecian  despots,  nsnally  stained  with  jealousies,  weUM*of 
antipathies,  and  conflict,  often  with  actual  bloodshed.^  ^jSaSona, 
But  he  omits  to  notice  the  incident  whereby  Eva-  ^y*^. 
goras  perished — an  incident  not  in  keeping  with  lUTeof 
that  superhuman  good  fortune  and  favour  from  the  ^*^o*°*<»>- 
gods,  of  which  the  Panegyrical  Oration  boasts  as  having  been 
vouchsafed  to  the  hero  throughout  his  life.'  It  was  seemingly 
not  very  long  after  the  peace  that  a  Salaminian  named  Kiko- 
kreon  formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  life  and  dominion,  but 
was  detected,  by  a  singular  accident,  before  the  moment  of  execu- 
tion, and  forced  to  seek  safety  in  flight  He  left  behind  him  a 
youthful  daughter  in  his  harem,  under  the  care  of  an  eunuch  (a 
Greek,  bom  in  EHs)  named  Thrasydaeus,  who^  fiQl  of  vindictive 
sympathy  in  his  master's  cause,  made  known  the  beauty  of  the 
young  lady  both  to  Evagoras  himself  and  to  Pnytagoras,  the 
most  distinguished  of  his  sons,  partner  in  the  gallant  defence  of 
Salamis  against  the  Persians.  Both  of  them  were  tempted,  each 
unknown  to  the  other,  to  make  a  secret  assignation  for  being 
conducted  to  her  chamber  by  the  eunuch  :  both  of  them  were 
there  assassinated  by  his  hand.' 

1  Isokrat.  Or.  iz.  s.  88.    Ck)mpaTe  which  Isokrat^s  addresses  hhn  affords 

Us  Ontt.  Tiii.  (De  Pace),  s.  188.  the  surest  proof  that  fie  had  no  hand 

3lBokrat6s,  ib.  s.  86.    nnvxtortpov  in  the  death  of  his  father. 
KOi  9co^iAe<rrepoi',  <!to.  The  words  of  Aiistotle  are— ^  (M" 

*I  give  this  incident,  in  the  main.  $tvis)Tov9vvovxovEyay6p^T^Kvirpuf 

as  it  is  recounted  in  the  toigment  of  8id,  ydp  rb  r^v  ywooca  fraptXioBai  roy 

nieopompus,  preserred  as  a  portion  of  vlhv   avrov  awiKxuvtv  in  vfipia-f/Jvot, 

the  abstract  of  that  author  by  Photins  So  perplexing  is  the  passage  in  its 

(Theopomp.  Fr.  Ill,  ed.  Wiohers  and  literal  sense,  that  M.  Barthelemy  St 

ed.  Didot.).  Hilaire,  in  the  note  to  his  translation. 

Both  Aristotle  {Polit  t.  8,  10)  and  conceives  6  «vvovxo«  to  be  a  surname 

Dioddms  (xv.  47)  allude  to  the  assassi-  or  tdbrvguet  given  to  the  conspirator, 

nation  of   Evagoras  by  the  eunuch ;  whose  real  name  was  Nikoklte.    But 

bat  both  ^ese  authors  conceive  the  tiiis  supposition  is,  in  my  Judgment, 

stoiy  differently  from   Theopompus.  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  Theo* 

Thus   Dioddms    says    NikoUto    the  pompus  marks  the  same  fact,  of  the 

etmuch    assassinated    Evagoras   and  assassin  being  an  eunuch,  by  another 

became  "despot  of  Salamis".    This  word— Opoovdaiov  rov  4f&iipp«rov, 

SDoears  to  be  a  confusion  of  Nikoklte  5«  «v  'HAc(o«  rh  yi¥09, 4c. 
inthNikoki^on.     Nikoklte  was  the        It  is  evident  tiiat  Aristotle  had 

ion  ot  Evagoras,  and  the  manner  in  heard  the  story  differently  from  Theo* 
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Thus  perished  a  Greek  of  pre-eminent  vigour  and  intelligence, 
remarkably  tree  from  the  vices  usual  in  Grecian 
■on  of  £▼»•  despots,  and  forming  a  strong  contrast  in  this  respect 
oomei^  with  his  contemporary  Dionysius,  whose  military 
gjgotof  energy  is  so  deeply  stained  by  crime  and  violence. 
Kikokl^  the  son  of  Evagoras,  reigned  at  Salamis 
after  him,  and  showed  much  regard,  accompanied  by  munificent 
presents,  to  the  Athenian  Isokrat^  who  compliments  him  as  a 
pacific  and  well-disposed  prince,  attached  to  Greek  pursuits  and 
arts,  conversant  by  personal  study  with  Greek  philosophy,  and, 
above  all,  copying  his  father  in  that  just  dealing  and  absence  of 
wrong  towards  person  or  property,  which  had  so  much  promoted 
the  comfort  as  well  as  the  prosperity  of  the  city.^ 

We  now  revert  from  the  episode  respecting  Evagoras — ^interest- 
B.0. 887-886.  uig  ^ot  Icss  from  the  eminent  qualities  of  that  prince 
Condition  of  ^^^'^  ^™  ^^^  glimpse  of  Hellenism  struggling  with 
ttie  ^^^^  the  Phoenician  element  in  Cyprus — ^to  the  general  con- 
being  trans-  sequences  of  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  in  Central  Greece. 
^^  For  the  first  time  since  the  battle  of  MykalS  in  479 
mnch  B.O.,  the  Persians  were  now  really  masters  of  all  the 

the^^rae.^'  Greeks  on  the  Asiatic  coast  The  satraps  lost  no  time 
Seloniiw '  in  confirming  their  dominion.  In  all  the  cities  which 
iBiandi  alao.  they  suspected,  they  built  citadels  and  planted  perma- 
nent garrisons.  In  some  cases,  their  mistru^  or  displeasure  was 
carried  so  feur  as  to  raze  the  town  altogether.'  And  thus  these 
cities,  having  already  once  changed  their  position  greatly  for  the 
worse,  by  passing  from  easy  subjection  under  Athens  to  the  harsh 
rule  of  Lacedaemonian  harmosts  and  native  decemvirs,  were  now 
transferred  to  masters  yet  more  oppressive  and  more  completely 
without  the  pale  of  Hellenic  sympathy.    Both  in  public  extortion 

pompns,  and  we  have  to  choose  be-  The  position  of  this  eunuch  in  the 
tweev   ■•     *         -        -      '"- -         -•••    • 


tweeu  the  two.    I  prefer  the  yersion  family  of  Mikokreon  seems  to 

of  the  latter,  which  is  more  marked,  the    partial    preyalence    of    Oriental 

as  well  as  more  intelligible,  and  which  habits. 

famishes  the  explanation  why  Pnyta-        i  Isokratte,  Or.  ilL  (NikoklteX  >•  ^ 

goras— who  seems  to  have  been  the  —48:  Or.  iz.  (Evagoras),  s.  100;  Or. 

most  advanced  of  the  sons,  being  left  zv.  (Permut.),  s.  48.    Dioddrus  (zv.  47) 

in  command  of  the  besieged  Salamis  places  the  assassination  of  Evagoras 

when  Evagoras  quitted  it  to  solicit  in874B.a 

aid  in  Egypt— did  not  sncceed  his        s  Isokratte,  Or.  iv.  (Pancff.),  s.*  142» 

father,    but    left   the    succession    to  16S,  100.    rat  re  ir6A<i«  ra«  l^iiviSat 

Nikoklte,  who  was  evidently  (from  the  ovtm  Kvpimt  vapctXii^ei',  woy«  ra«  iiiv 

representation  even  of  an  eulogist  like  Karao-xdirrcir,  t¥  6i  reus    djcpov6Ai<ri 

Isokratte)  not  a  man  of  much  energy,  ii^cixi^if. 
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and  in  wrong-doing  towards  indiidduals  the  commandant  and  hia 
mercenaries  wliom  the  satrap  main^ned  were  probably  more 
rapaeions,  and  certainly  more  unrestrained,  than  even  the  bar- 
moBts  of  Sparta.  Moreover  the  Persian  grandees  required  beautiful 
boyi  as  eunuchs  for  their  service,  and  beautiful  women  as  inmates 
of  tiieir  harems.^  What  was  taken  for  their  convenience  admitted 
neither  of  recovery  nor  redress ;  and  Grecian  women,  if  not  more 
beautiful  than  many  of  the  native  Asiatics,  were  at  least  more 
intelligent^  lively,  and  seductive— as  we  may  read  in  the  history 
ci  that  Phoksean  lady,  the  companion  of  Cyrus,  who  was  taken 
captive  at  Eunaxa.  Moreover,  these  Asiatic  Greeks,  when  passing 
into  the  hands  of  Oriental  masters,  came  under  the  maxims  and 
sentiment  of  Orientals,  respecting  the  infliction  of  pain  or  torture 
—maxims  not  only  more  cruel  than  those  of  the  Greeks,  but  also 
making  little  distinction  between  freemen  and  slaves.'  The  dif- 
ference between  the  Greeks  and  Phcenicians  in  Cyprus,  on  this 
point,  has  been  just  noticed ;  and  doubtless  the  difference  between 
Greeks  and  Persians  was  still  more  marked.  While  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  were  thus  made  over  by  Sparta  and  the  Perso-Spartan 
convention  of  Antalkidas  to  a  condition  in  every  respect  worse, 
they  were  at  the  same  time  transferred,  as  reluctant  auxiliaries, 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Great  King  against  other  Greeks — 
against  Evagoras  in  C3rpru8 — and,  above  all,  against  the  islands 
adjoining  the  coast  of  Asia— Chios,  Samos,  Rhodes,  &c*  These 
islands  were  now  exposed  to  the  same  hazard,  from  their  over- 
whelming Persian  neighbours,  as  that  from  which  they  had  been 
rescued  nearly  a  century  before  by  the  Confederacy  of  DMos,  and 
by  the  Athenian  empire  into  which  that  Confederacy  was  trans- 
formed.   All  the  tutelary  combination  that  the  genius,  the  energy, 


1  See  Herodot.  yL  9 ;  ix.  76.  continental  Grecian  cities,  aimed  at 

s  Isokiat.  Or.  It.  (Paneg.)  s.  142.  acquiring  the  islands  also,  Is  seen  in 

oU  (to  the  Asiatic  Greeks  after  the  Herodot.   i    27.     Chios  and  Samos, 

peace  of  Antalkidas)  wk  e^apicct  Sa^ao-  indeed,  surrendered,  without  resisting, 

koytlv&ai  K(u  Tos  <Upoir<$Aei«  hpfv  viA  to  the  first  Gyrus,  when  he  was  master 

twr  i^pmv  irarexofufvar ,  oAXa  vpot  raU  ot  the  continental  towns,  though  he 

mvais  irvfi^paZf  Stiv&rtpa  wdaxov<ri  had  no  naval  force  (Herod.  L  143—169). 

Twv  wap>*  ^fiip  Apyvptavi^Tuv  •  ovdei«  yip  Even  after  the  victorj  of  Mykald,  the 

Wr  o*r«tf«  miKittrcu,  rov«  ouc^of,  i»s  Spartans  deemed  It  impossible  to  pro- 

fativoi  rov9  iktvSipov9  koKojCowiv.  tect  these  islanders  against  the  Persian 

'Isokrat.  Or.  It.  ^aneg.)  s.  143,154,  masters  of  the  connnent  (Herod,  iz. 

la^^IM).  106).    Nothing  except  the  energy  and 

How  immediately  the  inland  kings,  organization  of  the  Athenians  proved 

wlio  had  acquired  possession  of  toe  that  it  was  possible  to  do  so. 
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and  die  Pan-heUenic  ardour  of  Athens  had  first  organized  and 
so  long  kept  up  was  now  broken  up ;  while  Sparta,  to  whom  its 
extinction  was  owing,  in  surrendering  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  had 
destroyed  the  security  even  of  the  islanders. 

It  soon  appeared,  however,  how  much  Sparta  herself  had  gained 
by  this  surrender  in  respect  to  dominion  nearer  home, 
gf^edby ^  The  government  of  Ck)rinth — ^wrested  from  the  party 
^u«h  the  fri^^^^y  to  Argos,  deprived  of  Argeian  auxiliaries,  and 
peace  of  now  in  the  hands  of  the  restored  Corinthian  exiles  who 
Shebecomet  were  the  most  devoted  partisans  of  Sparta — looked  to 
SatrewfS  ^^  ^^^  support,  and  made  her  mistress  of  the  Isthmus^ 
CJorinth  either  for  offence  or  for  defence.  She  thus  gained  the 
Corinthian  means  of  free  action  against  Thebes,  the  enemy  upon 
Mtoo?^  whom  her  attention  was  first  directed.  Thebes  was 
Theban  now  the  object  of  Spartan  antipathy,  not  less  than 
of  Sparta  Athens  had  formerly  been ;  especially  on  the  part  of 
5^^^  **'  King  Agesilaus,  who  had  to  avenge  the  insult  offered 
to  himself  at  the  sacrifice  near  Aulis,  as  well  as  the 
strenuous  resistance  on  the  field  of  Eor6neia.  He  was  at  the  zenith 
of  his  poUtical  influence ;  so  that  his  intense  miso-Theban  senti- 
ment made  Sparta,  now  becoming  aggressive  on  all  sides,  doubly 
aggressive  against  Thdbes.  More  prudent  Spartans,likeAntalkida8, 
warned  him  ^  that  his  persevering  hostility  would  ultimately  kindle 
in  the  Thebans  a  fatal  energy  of  military  resistance  and  orgaiiiza^ 
tion.  But  the  warning  was  despised  until  it  was  too  fully  realized 
in  the  development  of  the  great  military  genius  of  Epameinondas, 
and  in  the  defeat  of  Leuktra. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  in  the  solemnity  of  exchanging 
oaths  to  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  the  Thebans  had  hesitated  at 
first  to  recognize  the  autonomy  of  the  other  Boeotian  cities ; 
upon  which  Agesilaus  had  manifested  a  fierce  impatience  to 
exclude  them  from  the  treaty,  and  to  attack  them  single-handed.' 
Their  timely  submission  baulked  him  in  his  impulse ;  but  it 
enabled  him  to  enter  upon  a  series  of  measures  highly  humi- 
liating to  the  dignity  as  well  as  to  the  power  of  Th^b^. 

All  the  Boeotian  cities  were  now  proclaimed  autonomous 
under  the  convention.    As  solicitor,  guarantee,  and  interpreter 

1  Plutarch,  AgesiL  c.  26 ;  Plutarch,  Lyknig.  c  18. 
ftJlLen.  Hellen.  ▼.  1,  88. 


Chap,  lxxvl  bpabtan  harmobts  in  bobotia.  ^7 

of  that  conventioii,  Sparta  ddier  had,  or  professed  to  have,  the 
right  of  guarding  their  autonomy  against  dangers,  g^^^ 


actual  or  contingent,  from  their  previous  Yorort  or  omDized 

oUgurchiei 
inihe 


presiding  city.    For  this  purpose  she  availed  herself  •n**-Theb«ii 
of  this  moment  of  change  to  organize  in  each  of  them  «^y^ 


a  local  oligarchy,  composed  of  partisans  adverse  to  dtieswlih 
ThSbes  as  well  as  devoted  to  herself,  and  upheld  in  J^moSfai 
case  of  need  by  a  Spartan  harmost  and  garrison.^  u'^t^ 
Such  an  internal  revolution  grew  ahnost  naturally  these  dtiat 
out  of  the  situation ;  since  the  previous  leaders,  and  the  JJ^  ^^ 
predominant  sentiment  in  most  of  the  towns,  seem  to  ^  mjufw^ 
have  been  favourable  to  Boeotian  unity,  and  to  the  though  Or- 
continuedpresidency  of  Thebes.    These  leaders  would  ^dXh^to 
therefore  find  themselves  hampered,  intimidated,  and  ^^ 
disqualified,  under  the  new  system,  while  those  who 
had  before  been  an  opposition  minority  would  come  forward 
with  a  bold  and  decided  policy,  like  Eritias  and  Theramen^  at 
Athens  after  the  surrender  of  the  city  to  Lysander.    The  new 
leaders  doubtless  would  rather  invite  than  repel  the  establishment 
of  a  Spartan  harmost  in  their  town,  as  a  security  to  themselves 
against  resistance  from  their  own  citizens  as  well  as  against  attacks 
from  Thdbes,  and  as  a  means  of  placing  them  under  the  assured 

^  1  XeiL  HeUen.  v.  4,  4e.    «v  vdir<u9  of  Pelopidu  and  MeUon  in  879  B.C 

yap  rai^  *6Aco-(  SvyaartloL  KoBtiffTftK-  It  ifl  to  this  oligarchy  under  Leon> 

mv,SnrK9o  iv  eq0ai«.   Respecting  the  tiadds  at  Thdbes,  devoted  to  Spartan 

Bceotian  city  of  Tanagra,  he  says— ^n  interests    and    resting    on    Spartan 

jifi   t6t9  Kol   rifr    Tavaypay  ot  vcpl  support,  tluit  XenophAn  compares  the 


lCvar6imoo¥,  fikoi  orrw  ritv  ILcuetioL-   ffovernments  planted  by  Sparta,  after 
-^r»W,  tixor  Or.  4, 49).  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  in  each  of  the 

Schneider,  in  his  note  on  the  former   B<jeotian  cities.    What  he  says  of  the 


of  these  two  passages,  explains  the  govemment   of  Leontiadds    and    his 

word  h/poartuu  as  follows  :—"  Sunt  colleagues  at  Thdbes,  is— "t^tthey 

iactiones    optimatium    qui    Laced»-  deliberately  introduced  the  Lacedsemo. 

moniis    favebant,   cum    prsesidio    et  nians  into  the  acropolis,  and  enslayed 

bsnnostALaconico".    This  is  perfectly  ThSbes  to  them,  in  order  that  they 

just;  bnt  the  words  wrvtp  tv  BT^fiaut  might  themselves  exercise  a  despotism^ 

seem  also  to  reanire  an  explanation.  — row  t«  rmv  voXirwr  tia-ayaydvToe  <l« 

These  words   allude    to    the    "factio  t^v  «ep6iroA»v  avrov«,  koI  fiovKrfiiyrat 

<^imatinm "    at    TUdbes,     of    whom  Aiuctieufiovioit  r^i^  w6ktv  Sovkevtiv,  Surre 

leontiadte  was  the  ctiief ;  who  be-  avrol  rvpawtip  (y.  4,  1 :  compare  v.  2> 

trayed  the   Kadmeia  (the  citadel  of  86).  This  character,  conveying  a  strong 

Thebes)  to  the  LacedsBmonian  troops  censure  in  the  mouth  of  tne  philo- 

Oder  Pbcsbidas  in  882  B.C. ;  and  who  Laconian  Xenoph6n.  belongs  to  sjl  the 

nmained  masters  of  Thdbes.  subser-  governments  planted  by  Sparta  in  the 

Tient  to  Sparta,   and  upheld  by  a  Boeotian   cities  after   the   peace   of 

steodiqg  Laoediemonian  garrison  in  Antalkidas,  and  indeed  to  the  Dekar* 

the  KidmeiA,  until  they  were  over,  ohies  generaUy  which  she  established 

throirn  by  the  memorable  conspiracy  throu^out  her  empire. 
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•conditions  of  a  Lysandrian  Dekarchy.  Thougli  most  of  the  Bceotian 
cities  were  tiius,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  Thebes — and  though 
Sparta  thrust  upon  them  the  boon,  which  she  called  autonomy, 
from  motives  of  her  own,  and  not  from  their  solicitation — yet 
Orchomenus  and  Thespise,  over  whom  the  presidency  of  Thibee 
appears  to  have  been  harshly  exercised,  were  adverse  to  her, 
and  favourable  to  the  Spartan  edliance.^  These  two  cities  were 
fitrongly  garrisoned  by  Sparta,  and  formed  her  main  stations  in 
Boeotia.' 

The  presence  of  such  garrisons,  one  on  each  side  of  Thebes — 
the  discontinuance  of  the  Boeotarchs,  with  the  breaking  up  of  all 
symbols  and  proceedings  of  the  Boeotian  federation — and  the 
establishment  of  oligarchies  devoted  to  Sparta  in  the  other  cities 
— ^was  doubtiess  a  deep  wound  to  the  pride  of  the  Thebans.  But 
there  was  another  wound  still  deeper,  and  this  the  Lacedsamonians 
forthwith  proceeded  to  inflict — the  restoration  of  Platan 

A  melancholy  interest  attaches  both  to  the  locality  of  this 

The  town  as  one  of  the  brightest  scenes  of  Grecian  glory, 

f^^J^        and  to  its  brave  and  feithful  population,  victims  of  an 

Watsea.  exposed  position  combined  with  numerical  feebleness. 
Former  „         .  ,,  -  „  .  ,  »  ^t 

conduct        Especially,  we  follow  with  a  sort  of  repugnance  the 

towards  capricious  turns  of  policy  which  dictated  the  Spartan 
Piatsea.  behaviour  towards  them.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
years  before,  the  Platseans  had  thrown  themselves  upon  Sparta 
to  entreat  her  protection  against  ThSbes.  The  Spartan  king 
EleomenSs  had  then  declined  the  obligation  as  too  distant,  and 
had  recommended  them  to  ally  themselves  with  Athens.*  This 
recommendation,  though  dictated  chiefly  by  a  wish  to  raise  con- 
tention between  Athens  and  ThSbes  was  complied  with,  and  the 
alliance,  severing  Plataea  altogether  from  the  Boeotian  confe- 
deracy, turned  out  both  advantageous  and  honourable  to  her 
until  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  At  that  time  it 
suited  the  policy  of  the  Spartans  to  uphold  and  strengthen  in 
every  way  the  supremacy  of  Thebes  over  the  Boeotian  cities.  It 
was  altogether  by  Spartan  intervention,  indeed,  that  the  power 
of  Thebes  was  re-establiBhed,  after  the  great  prostration  as  well 

_iXenoph.  Memorab.  iii.  6,  2;  xt.82— 87;IsokTat68,Or.xiv.(Plataio.) 
Thucyd.  iv.  183 ;  Diod6r.  xv.  79.  s.  14, 16. 

a  Xen.  HeUen.  ▼.  4, 16—20 ;  Diod6r.        »  Herodot  tL  108. 
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as  disgrace  whicli  she  bad  undergone,  as  traitor  to  Hellas  and 
zealous  in  the  service  of  Mardonius.^  Athens,  on  the  other  hand,, 
was  at  that  time  doing  her  best  to  break  up  the  Boeotian  federa- 
tion and  to  enrol  its  various  cities  as  Jier  allies,  in  which  project,, 
though  doubtless  suggested  by  and  conducive  to  her  own  ambi- 
tion, she  was  at  that  time  (460 — 445  B.C.)  perfectly  justifiable  on 
Pan-hellenic  grounds,  seeing  that  Thebes  as  their  former  chief 
had  so  recently  enlisted  them  all  in  the  service  of  Xerx^  and 
might  be  expected  to  do  the  same  again  if  a  second  Persian 
invasion  should  be  attempted.  Though  for  a  time  successful^ 
Athens  was  expelled  from  Boeotia  by  the  defeat  of  Eordneia,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  whole  Boeotian 
federation  (except  Platsea)  was  united  under  Thebes  in  bitter 
hostility  against  her.  The  first  blow  of  the  war,  even  prior  to- 
any  declaration,  was  struck  by  Thebes  in  her  abortive  nocturnal 
attempt  to  surprise  Platsea.  In  the  third  year  of  the  war.  King 
Archidamus,  at  the  head  of  the  full  Lacedaemonian  force,  laid 
siege  to  the  latter  town,  which,  after  an  heroic  defence  and  a  long, 
blockade,  at  length  surrendered  under  the  extreme  pressure  of 
femine,  yet  not  before  one-hfllf  of  its  brave  defenders  had  forced 
their  way  out  over  the  blockading  wall  and  escaped  to  Athens, 
where  all  the  Platsean  old  men,  women,  and  children  had  been 
safely  lodged  before  the  siege.  By  a  cruel  act  which  stands- 
among  the  capital  iniquities  of  Qrecian  warfsire,  the  Lacedae- 
monians had  put  to  death  all  the  Platsean  captives,  two  hundred 
in  number,  who  fell  into  their  hands ;  the  town  of  Platsea  had 
been  razed,  and  its  whole  territory,  joined  to  Thebes,  had  re- 
mained ever  since  cultivated  on  Theban  account'  The  surviving 
Plataeans  had  been  dealt  with  kindly  and  hospitably  by  the  Athe- 
nians. A  qualified  right  of  citizenship  was  conceded  to  them  at 
Athens,  and  when  SkidnS  was  recaptured  in  420  B.C.,  that  town 
(vacant  by  the  slaughter  of  its  captive  citizens)  was  handed  over 
to  the  Platffians  as  a  residence.'  Compelled  to  evacuate  Skion^ 
they  were  obliged,  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,<  to 
return  to  Athens,  where  the  remainder  of  them  were  residing  at 
the  time  of  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  little  dreaming  that  those 

1  See  ch.  xIt.  of  this  History.  (Panegyr.)  s.  126 ;  Or.  xii  (Panatheii.X 

*  niacyd.  ill.  68.  >•  ^01. 

*Iliiicyd.  r.  82i  IsokratSs,  Or.  It.        «  Platarch,  Lysand.  c.  14. 
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who  had  destroyed  their  town  and  their  fathers  forty  years  before 

would  now  turn  round  and  restore  it^ 

Such  restoration,  whatever  might  be  the  ostensible  grounds  on 

Motiyeiol     which  the  Spartans  pretended  to  rest  it>  was  not 

Jgj^jling       really  undertaken  either  to  carry  out  the  convention 

^^^  ^  ^  0^  Antalkidas,  which  guaranteed  only  the  autonomy 
politic  step      if     ...      .  J.  .  .        .   .    ^.        . 

as  likely  to     of  existtng  towns,  or  to  repair  previous  mjusUce,  since 

Tblbesfrom  P^^^^  destruction  had  been  the  deliberate  act  of  them- 
Athens.  selves  and  of  King  Archidamus  the  father  of  Agesilaus, 
but  simply  as  a  step  conducive  to  the  present  political  views  of 
Sparta.  And  towards  this  object  it  was  skilfully  devised.  It 
weakened  the  Thebans,  not  only  by  wresting  from  th^m  what 
had  been  for  about  forty  years  a  part  of  their  territory  and  pro- 
perty, but  also  by  establishing  upon  it  a  permanent  stronghold 
in  the  occupation  of  their  bitter  enemies,  assisted  by  a  Spartan 
garrison.  It  furnished  an  additional  station  for  such  a  garrison 
in  Boeotia,  with  the  full  consent  of  the  newly  established  inhabi- 
tants. And  more  than  all,  it  introduced  a  subject  of  contention 
between  Athens  and  Th6bes,  calculated  to  prevent  the  two  from 
hearty  co-operation  afterwards  against  Sparta.  As  the  sympathy 
of  the  Plataeans  with  Athens  was  no  less  ancient  and  cordial  than 
their  antipathy  against  Thebes,  we  may  probably  conclude  that 
the  restoration  of  the  town  was  an  act  acceptable  to  the  Athenians, 
at  least  at  first,  until  they  saw  the  use  made  of  it,  and*  the  position 
which  Sparta  came  to  occupy  in  reference  to  Greece  generally. 
Many  of  the  Platseans,  during  their  residence  at  Athens,  had 
intermarried  with  Athenian  women,'  who  now  probably  accom- 
panied their  husbands  to  the  restored  little  town  on  the  north 
of  Kithseron,  near  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  Asdpus. 

Had  the  Platseans  been  restored  to  a  real  and  honourable 
autonomy,  such  as  they  enjoyed  in  alliance  with  Athens  before 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  should  have  cordially  sympathized 
with  the  event  But  the  sequel  will  prove,  and  their  own 
subsequent  statement  emphatically  sets  foilh,  that  they  were 
a  mere  dependency  of  Sparta,  and  an  outpost  for  Spartan  opera- 
tions against  Thibes.'    They  were  a  pait  of  the  great  revolution 

1  Pansanias,  ix.  1,  8.  of   Isokratds,  which   is  a  pleading 

3  Isokratds,  Or.  xiv.  (Plataic.)  s.  64.    probably  delivered  in  the  Athenian 
>  See  the  Orat.ziT.  (called  Plaisdcus)  assembly  by  the  Plateeans  (after  the 
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which  the   Spartans  now  brought  about  in  Boeotia,  whereby 
Thdbes  was  degraded  from  the  president  of  a  federa-  putna 
tion  into  an  isolated  autonomous  city,  while  the  other  S|S2™||  * 
jBoeotian  cities,  who  had  been  b^ore  members  of  «nd  outpost 
the  federation,  were  elevated  each  for  itself  into  MiSnSject 
the  like  autonomy,  or  rather  (to  substitute  the  real  p^^^J^^ 
truth  ^  in  place  of  Spartan  professions)  they  became  reconstitu- 
enrolled  and  sworn  in  as  dependent  allies  of  Sparta,  soMUan^^ 
under   oligarchical   £a<;tions    devoted   to   her    pur-  '©deration, 
poses  and  resting  upon  her  for  support     That  the  Thebans 
should  submit  to  such  a  revolution,  and  above  all  to  the  sight  of 
PlatsBa  as  an  independent  neighbour  with  a  territory  abstracted 
from  themselves,  proves  how  much  they  felt  their  own  weakness, 
and  how  irresistible  at  this  moment  was  the  ascendency  of  their 
great  enemy  in  perverting  to  her  own  ambition  the  popular  lure 
of  universal  autonomy  held  out  by  the  peace  of  Antalkidae. 
Though  comx>elled  to  acquiesce,  the  Thebans  waited  in  hopes  of 
some  turn  of  fortune  which  would  enable  them  to  reorganize  the 
Boeotian  federation,  while  their  hostile  sentiment  towards  Sparta 
was  not  the  less  bitter  for  being  suppressed.    Sparta  on  her  part 
kept  constant  watch  to  prevent  the  reunion  of  Boeotia,*  an  object 
in  which  she  was  for  a  time  completely  successful,  and  was  even 
enabled  beyond  her  hopes  to  become  possessed  of  ThSbes  itself 
through  a  party  of  traitors  within  as  will  presently  appear. 


•eoond  destniction  of  their  dty),  and 
doabUess  founded  upon  their  own 
statements.  The  nainfnl  dependence 
and  compulsion  under  which  th^  were 
held  by  Sparta  is  proclaimed  in  the 
most  unequivocal  terms  (s.  18,  88, 48) ; 
together  with  the  presence  of  a  Spartan 
himnost  and  garrison  in  their  town 
(s.141 

i  Xenophdn  says,  truly  enough,  that 
Sparta  made  the  Bceotian  ciMes  avro- 
v6fi«v«  awh  T&v  Biipainv  (▼.  1, 86),  which 
■be  had  long  desired  to  do.  Autonomy, 
in  the  sense  of  disconnexion  from 
Tbdbes,  was  ensured  to  them,  but  in 
BO  other  sense. 

STo  illustrate  the  relations  of 
Tbdbes.  the  other  Boeotian  cities,  and 
Sparta,  between  the  peace  ^  Antal- 
ladas  and  the  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia 
by  Sparta  CS87— S82  B.C.),  compare 
tbe  n>eech  of  the  Akanthian  envoys. 
tad  that  of  the  Theban  Leontiad^  at 


Sparta  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  2, 16— 84X 
V/UM9  (the  Spartans)  rrj^  yAv  Botwriav 

Kal  tiiai9  ye  T<$rt  itJkv  act  vpoireixerc  rbv 
vovv,  mire  ^ovovo^c  pia^oiUrow  avrovt 
(tiie  Thebans)  riiv  Boiwnav  v^'  avToi« 
tXvai  •  vdv  8c,  circi  rdSt  vivftaxriu,  ovSev 
Vfias  Set  ^TipaCotn  ^ofitl<r0atf  &C.  Ck>m- 
pare  Dioddr.  zv.  20. 

sin  the  Orat.  (1^  Plataic.  of 
Isokratds,  s.  80,  we  nnd  it  stated, 
among  the  accusations  against  the 
Thebsuis,  that  during  this  period  (i.e. 
between  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  and 
the  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia)  they 
became  sworn  in  as  members  of  the 
Spartan  alliance,  and  as  ready  to  act 
with  Sparta  conjointly  against  Athens. 
If  we  could  samit  this  as  true,  we 
might  also  admit  the  story  of  Bpamei« 
nondas  and  Pelopidas  serving  m  the 
Spartan  army  at  Mantineia  (Plutarch, 
Pelopt.  0. 8).   But  I  do  not  see  how  it 
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In  these  measures  regarding  BcBotia,  we  recognize  the  yigorous 
hand  and  the  miso-Theban  spirit  of  Agesilaus.  He 
was  at  this  time  the  great  director  of  Spartan  foreign 
policy,  though  opposed  by  his  more  just  and  moderate 
colleague  King  Agesipolis,^  as  well  as  by  a  section  of 
the  leading  Spartans,  who  reproached  Agesilaus  with 
his  project  of  ruling  Greece  by  means  of  subservient 
local  despots  or  oligarchies  in  the  various  cities,*  and 
who  contended  that  the  autonomy  promised  by  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas  ought  to  be  left  to  develbp  itself  freely, 
without  any  coercive  intervention  on  the  part  of  Sparta.* 

Far  from  any  wish  thus  to  realize  the  terms  of  peace  which 
they  had  themselves  imposed,  the  Lacedaemonians  took  advantage 
of  an  early  moment,  after  becoming  free  from  their  enemies  in 
Bceotia  and  Corinth,  to  strain  their  authority  over  their  allies 


Spartan 
policy  at 
this  time 
directed  by 
the  partisan 
spirit  of 
Agesilaus, 
opposed  by 
his  col- 
league Age- 
sipolis. 


can  be  even  partially  tme.  If  it  had 
been  true,  I  think  Xenophdn  could  not 
have  failed  to  mention  it :  all  that  he 
does  say  tends  to  contradict  it. 

1  Dioddr.  xy.  29. 

2  How  currently  this  reproach  was 
advanced  against  Agesilaus  may  be 
seen  in  more  than  one  passage  of  the 
Hellenica  of  Xenophdn,  whose  narra- 
tive is  both  so  partial  and  so  ill- 
constructed,  that  the  most  Instructive 
information  is  dropped  only  in  the  way 
of  unintentional  side  wind  where  we 
should  not  naturally  look  for  it.  Xen. 
Hellen.  v.  8,  16.  iroAAwv  ««  kty6vrv>v 
AouceSaiju.ovuai/  «[»(  hkCyuiV  iv€Ktv  di^pw- 
vtav  ir6Aei  (Phlius)  a.vtxB6iV0t.T0  {AgMi- 
laus)     vXiov     vtvTaKt,<rxi\ioiP     avBpStv, 

Again,  v.  4, 18.   C^Tn<''^^^)  ^  tlSm^, 

'AyijtriAaos,  oirws  /3or)0i}<reie  rot?  Tvpdv- 
voi(,  irpaypLara  rVf  ir<$Aei  wapixoi-t  <ftc 
Compare  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c  24 — 26. 

s  i)iod6rus  indeed  affirms  that  this 
was  really  done  for  a  short  time ;  that 
the  cities  which  had  before  been 
dependent  allies  of  Sparta  were  now 
emancipated  and  left  to  themselves: 
that  a  reaction  immediately  ensued 
against  those  Dekarchies  or  oligarchies 
which  had  hitherto  managed  the  cities 
in  the  interests  of  Sparm ;  that  this 
reaction  was  so  furious  as  everywhere 
to  kill,  banish,  or  impoverish  the 
principal  partisans  of  Spartan  supre- 
macy; and  that  the  accumulated 
complaints  and  sufferings  of  these 
exiles  drove  the  Spartans,  after  having 


"endured   the  peace  like  a    heavy 

burthen"  (a)<rirep  /Sopv  4>o(>riov — XV.  5) 
for  a  few  months,  to  shake  it  off,  and 
to  re-establish  by  force  their  own 
supremacy  as  well  as  the  government 
of  their  friends  in  all  the  various  cities. 
In  this  statement  there  Is  nothing 
intrinsically  improbable.  After  what 
we  have  heard  of  the  Dekarchies  under 
Sparte,  no  extent  of  violence  in  tiie 
reaction  against  them  is  incredible; 
nor  can  we  doubt  that  such  reaction 
would  carry  with  it  some  newii^ustice, 
along  with  much  well-merited  retri- 
bution. Hardly  any  but  Athenian 
citizens  were  capable  of  thef  orbearanoe 
displayed  by  Athens  both  after  the 
Four  Hundred  and  after  the  Thirty. 
Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  Dioddrus 
is  here  mistEiken,  and  that  he  has 
assigned  to  the  period  immediate 
succeeding  the  peace  of  Antalkidas 
those  reactionary  violences  which  took 
place  in  many  cities  about  sixteen 
years  subsequently,  after  Uu  baiUe  qf 
leuktra.  For  Xenoph6n,  in  recounting 
what  happened  after  the  peace  ^ 
Antalkidas,  mentions  nothing  about 
any  real  autonomy  granted  by  Sparta 
to  her  various  subject  alues  and 
subsequently  revoked,  which  he  wonld 
never  nave  omitted  to  tell  ns  had  the 
foot  been  so.  because  it  would  have 
supplied  a  plausible  apology  for  the 
high-handea  injustice  of  the  Spartans^ 
and  would  have  thus  lent  aia  to  the 
current  of  partiality  which  manifests 
itself  in  his  Mstory. 
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beyond  its  preyioos  limits.    P^taBing  in  review^  the  conduet  of 
each  danng  the  late  war,  they  resolyed  to  make  an*  b.c.  888-885. 
example  of  the  city  of  Mantineia.    Some  acts,  not  of  Q^^g^^^ 
positive  hostility,  but  of  equivocal  fidelity,  were  im-  b^vlrar 
pntedtotheMantineians.  They  were  accused  of  having  spartam  to- 
been  slack  in  performance  of  their  military  obligations,  ^Jf  ^P" 
sometimes  even  to  the  length  of  withholding  their  naoirethe 
contingent  altogether,  under  pretence  of  a  season  of  ^tobe'^ 
religious  truce  ;  of  furnishing  com  in  time  of  war  to  demoUihed, 
the  hostile  Argeians  ;  and  of  plainly  manifesting  their  disaffected 
feeling  towards  Sparta — chagrin  at  every  success  which  she 
obtained — satis&ction,  when  she  chanced  to  experience  a  reverse.' 
The  Spartan  Ephors  now  sent  an  envoy  to  Mantineia,  denouncing 
all  such  past  behaviour,  and  peremptorily  requiring  that  the  walls 
of  the  city  should  be  demolished,  as  the  only  security  for  future 
penitence  and  amendment.     As  compliance  was  refused,  they 
despatched  an  army,  summoning  the  allied  contingents  generally 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  sentence.    They  entrusted  the 
command  to  King  Agesipolis,  since  Agesilaus  excused  himself 
from  the  duty,  on  the  ground  that  the  Mantineiaus  had  rendered 
material  service  to  his  father  Archidamus  in  the  dangerous  Messe- 
nian  war  which  had  beset  Sparta  during  the  early  part  of  his  reign.* 
Having  first  attempted  to  intimidate  the  Mautineians  by 
ravaging  their  lands,  Agesipolis  commenced  the  work 
of  blockade  by  digging  a  ditch  round  the  town  ;  half  uSSSdet 
of  his  soldiers  being  kept  on  guard,  while  the  rest  JSjjSfjjJJ^ 
worked  with  the  spade.    The  ditch  being  completed,  mrrender, 
he  prepared  to  erect  a  wall  of  circumvallation.    But  ^  the'i^ 
being  apprised  that  the  preceding  harvest  had  been  so  J^JuiieSi 
good,  as  to  leave  a  large  stock  of  provision  in  the  town,  ue  forced  to 
and  to  render  the  process  of  starving  it  out  tedious  ^^di& 
both  for  Sparta  and  for  her  allies,  he  tried  a  more  ^^J,-^ 
npid  method  of  accomplishing  his  object.     As  the 
river  Ophis,  of  considerable  breadth  for  a  Grecian  stream,  passed 
through  the  middle  of  the  town,  he  dammed  up  its  efflux  on  the 

1  Xeo.  HeUen.  ▼.  8t  1 — 8*   aioB6iuiw,  stated  that  the  Mantlnelaiifl  had  really 

fv^  Aaxtiatuortovt  iwiaKovavvrat  to^  shown  themselTes  pleased  when  the 

hoMiYouf  bvoloi  riv^  iKooroi  4y  tiS  Lacedaemonian    mora  was  destroyed 

fK2?Sw«  Sw^Kiii^OiAc-  near  Corinth  by  Iphikrat^a  av.  6,  WX 

«SirSS.V?2,2.    fae  had  before       8Xen.HelleiT.2,«. 
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lower  dde,^  thus  causing  it  to  innndate  the  interior  of  the  city 
and  threaten  the  stability  of  the  walls,  which  seem  to  have  been 
of  no  great  height,  and  boilt  of  snn-bomt  bricks.  Disappointed 
in  their  application  to  Athens  for  aid,'  and  unable  to  provide 
extraneous  support  for  their  tottering  towers,  the  Mantineians 
were  compelled  to  solicit  a  capitulation.  But  Agesipolis  now 
refused  to  grant  the  request^  except  on  condition  that  not  only 
the  fortifications  of  their  city,  but  the  city  itself  should  be  in 
great  part  demolished ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  should  be  re- 
distributed into  those  five  villages,  which  had  been  brought 
together,  many  years  before,  to  form  the  aggregate  city  of  Man- 
tineia.  To  tlds  also  the  Mantineians  were  obliged  to  submit,  and 
the  capitulation  was  ratified. 

Though  nothing  was  said  in  the  terms  of  it  about  the  chiefis  of  the 
Deiaoenr  Mantineian  democratical  government,  yet  these  latter, 
Saden  of  Conscious  that  they  were  detested  both  by  their  own 
MantineiA—  oligarchical  opposition  and  by  the  Lacedeemonians, 
Uyes to^  accounted  themselves  certain  of  being  put  to  death. 
S^Sed"*  "^^  ^^^^  would  assuredly  have  been  their  fate,  had 
King  not  Pausanias  (the  late  ^ng  of  Sparta,  now  in  exile 

Pausanias.     ^^   rpegea),  whose  good  opinion   they  had   always 


1  In  1627,  dnring  the  Thirty  Tears' 
War,  the  German  town  of  Wolf enbttttel 
was  constrained  to  surrender  in  the 
same  manner,  by  damming  ap  the  river 
Ocker  which  flowed  through  it— a  con- 
trivance of  General  Gonnt  Pappenheim, 
the  Austrian  besieging  commander. 
Sae  Colonel  Mitclielfi  lM&  of  Wallea- 
■tein,  p.  107^ 

TUa  iteHcripHon  given  by  XeaophAn 
of  MMtLduifi  jk»  it  vtood  m  385  B.a, 
with  tU&  riv0T  OphiSt  a  considerable 
strean],  passriag  throupfh  thja  mldiilu  ol 
it,  13  perfLHitly  cltar.  When  the  city, 
flit^r  EtHTln^  bBtiti  now  brnko^ti  up,  wns 
rebuilt  In  sio  r.c,  tho  site  was  so  far 
cbanged  that  the  rlfat  no  lougur  rjia 
thmu^h  it.  But  the  j>n)SHTit  coursie  of 
the  river  Ophin,  aa  civea  by  excebiiut 
modern  topogTaphJol]  eiuimiOflTS, 
t^looel  Leako  ftud  Kiepert,  la  at  a 
very  cun^der^ibte  dlstafii:^  from  tbe 
Madtfneia  rebuilt  in  370  E,c.,  the 
i^ittrntku  of  which  [b  accurately  ktiovriL 
rancid  the  circuit  of  its  walla  still 
t^inaiuB  dlstiDctly  marked.  The  filim- 
tineia  of  S70  H.c*  therefore,  ks  com- 
pckrod  with  the  Mantinela  in  385  B^c, 


must  have  been  removed  to  a  consider- 
able distance,  or  else  the  river  Ophia 
must  have  altered  its  course.  Colonel 
Leake  supposes  that  the  Ophls  bad 
been  artincially  diverted  from  its 
course,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
brought  through  the  town  of  Mantineia* 
a  supposition  which  he  founds  on  the 
words  of  Xenoph6n— ^o^MWpMy  tcvo- 
liAvuiV  raviT)  yc  rStv  AvBotowmv^  rb  |<3|  2Ul 
rtiXMi^  iroroftoy  iroi«t<r^«u  (Hellen.  T.  S^ 
ty.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  agree  with 
mm  on  this  point  when  we  look  at  hia 
own  map  (annexed  to  the  Pdopon- 
nesiaca)  of  the  Mantinice  and  Tegeatia* 
and  observe  the  great  distance  between 
the  river  Ophis  and  Mantineia;  nor 
do  the  words  of  Xenoph6n  seem 
necessarily  to  imply  any  artificial 
diversion  of  the  river.  It  appears 
easier  to  believe  that  the  river  haa 
changed  its  course.  See  Leake,  Travela 
in  Morea,  vol.  iii.  ch.  zziv.  p.  71 ;  and 
Peloponnesiaca,  p.  880;  and  Emsfe. 
Gurttus,  Peloponnesos,  p.  289,  who* 
still,  however,  leaves  the  point  oIk 
score. 

SDioddr.  ZV.6. 
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enjoyed,  obtamed  as  a  personal  favonr  from  liis  son  Ageeipolie 
the  lives  of  the  most  obnQzioiis,  sixty  in  number,  on  condition 
that  they  shonld  depart  into  exile.  Agesipolis  had  much  difficulty 
in  accomplishing  the  wishes  of  his  father.  His  Lacedaemonian 
soldiers  were  ranged  in  arms  on  both  sides  of  the  gate  by  which 
the  obnoxious  men  went  out ;  and  Xenophdn  notices  it  as  a  signal 
mark  of  Lacedsemonian  discipline,  that  they  could  keep  their 
spears  imemployed  when  disarmed  enemies  were  thus  within 
^eir  reach  ;  especially  as  the  oligarchical  Mantineians  manifested 
the  most  murderous  propensities,  and  were  exceedingly  difficult 
to  controL^  As  at  Peirseus  before,  so  here  at  Mantineia  again, 
the  liberal,  but  unfortunate.  King  Pansanias  is  found  interfering 
in  the  character  of  mediator  to  soften  the  ferocity  of  political 
antipathies. 

The  city  of  Mantineia  was  now  broken  up,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  distributed  i^ain  into  the  five  constituent  villages. 
Out  of  four-fiftJis  of  the  population,  each  man  pulled  iBpnUed 
down  his  house  in  the  city,  and  rebuilt  it  in  the  ^JSJbSied 
village  near  to  which  his  property  lay.    The  remaining  into  Ave 
.fifth  continued  to  occupy  Mantineia  as  a  village.  ^^'*®*' 
Each  village  was  placed  imder  oligarchical  government  and  left 
unfortified.    Though  at  first  (says  Xenophdn)  the  change  proved 
troublesome  and  odious,  yet  presently,  when  men  found  them- 
selves resident  upon  their  landed  properties — and  still  more 
when  they  felt  themselves  delivered  from  the  vexatious  dema- 
gogues— ^the  new  situation  became  more  popular  than  the  old. 
The  Lacedaemonians  were  still  better  satisfied.    Instead  of  one 
dty  of  Mantineia,  five  distinct  Arcadian  villages  now  stood 
enrolled  in  their  catalogue  of  allies.    They  assigned  to  each  a 
separate  xen^gus  (Spartan  officer  destined  to  the  command  of 

^  1  y^ea.  Hellen.  ▼.  2,  6.    ovoiUvtav  ii  koI  tovto  fikv  elpif <r0M  fi^ya  rtKfiijpiov 

a.ro0avtl<r$<u  rSav  apyoAt^^rrwf,  xal  rmv  wttJBapxCai. 

rovSijiiov  trpo<rTaT&if,Si.eirpd$aTo6vai^p       I  nave  remarked  more  than  once, 

(see  befonGL  y.  2,  8)  iropd^rov  'Ayi}o-iv6-  and  the  reader  will  here  observe  a  new 

Ai&(,  itritaXtiav  cu^roi«  «<rc<r0at,  dn-oAr  example,  how  completely  the  word 

XarrofteVot;  CK  r^  ir5Ac«»$,  J^Korra  oj^o-i.  fiiKriaroi — ^which    is    applied    to    the 

*alafi^4pt»$0tf  fiiPTii^  6Sov,ao$iiuvoi  wealthy    or    aristocraracal    party   hi 

^h  Tuv  nvX&Vj  ixo¥Tt9  rd  66para  oi  politici,  as  its  equivalent  is  in  other 

Aac€8aifi6vuH  tarria-apj^  tfcw/Mvot  tov«  langnagea,     by    writers    who    sym- 

tlUvTus'    Ka\  fM,io-ov¥Ttt  airoi)«  patoize   with   them-^is   divested  of 

ijimi  avCxovro  avrttv  pf  or,  4  all  genuine  ethical  import  as  to  cha- 
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High- 

handed 

despotism 

of  Sparta 

towards 

Mantineia 

—signal 

partiality 

of  Xeno- 

ph6n. 


each   allied  contingent),  and  the   military  service  of  all  was 
henceforward  performed  with  the  utmost  regularity.^ 

Such  was  the  dissection  or  cutting  into  parts  of  the  ancient 
city  Mantineia,  one  of  the  most  odious  acts  of  high- 
handed Spartan  despotism.  Its  true  character  is 
veiled  by  the  partiality  of  the  historian,  who  recounts 
it  with  a  confident  assurance  that>  after  the  trouble  of 
moving  was  over,  the  population  felt  themselves 
decidedly  bettered  by  the  change.  Such  an  assurance 
is  only  to  be  credited  on  the  ground  that,  being 
captives  under  the  Grecian  laws  of  war,  they  may  have  been 
thankful  to  escape  the  more  terrible  liabilities  of  death  or 
personal  slavery,  at  the  price  of  forfeiting  their  civic  community. 
That  their  feelings  towards  the  change  were  those  of  genuine 
aversion  is  shown  by  their  subsequent  conduct  after  the  battle 
of  Leuktra,  As  soon  as  the  fear  of  Sparta  was  removed,  they 
flocked  together  with  unanimous  impulse,  to  reconstitute  and 
refortify  their  dismantled  city.^  It  would  have  been  strange 
indeed  had  the  fact  been  otherwise,  for  attachment  to  a  civic 
community  was  the  strongest  political  instinct  of  the  Qreek  mind. 
The  citizen  of  a  town  was  averse — often  most  unhappily  averse 


1  Xen  Hellen  7.  2,  7- 

He  says  of  this  breaking  np  of  the 
city  of  Alantineia,  ^iwKio^l^MayTiVeia 
TtTpaxijt  KaBdntp  to  apjtaiov  &covv 
Ephorus  (Fr.  188,  ed.  Didot)  states  that 
it  was  distributed  into  the  five  original 
Tillages ;  and  Strabo  affirms  that  there 
were  five  original  constituent  tillages 
(viii.  p.  337).  Hence  it  is  probable  that 
Mantmeia  the  city  was  still  left,  after 
this  aioiido-if,  to  subsist  as  one  of 
the  five  unfortified  Tillages;  so  that 
Ephorus,  Strabo,  and  Xenophdn  may 
be  thus  made  to  agree,  in  substance 

2  This  is  mentu>ned  by  Xenqph6n 
himself  (Hellen.  vL  5,  8).  The  Lace- 
diemonians,  though  they  remonstrated 
against  it,  were  at  that  time  too  much 
humiliated  to  interfere  by  force  and 
preyent  it.  The  reason  wny  they  did 
not  interfere  by  force  (according  to 
Xenophdn)  was  that  a  general  peac: 
had  just  then  been  sworn,  guaranteeing 
autonomy  to  every  disonct  town,  so 
that  the  Mantinelaas  under  this  peace 
had  a  right  to  do  what  they  did— 
orparci^eiv  y*  f^vTot  iir'  avrovf  ov 
hivathv  «56ie«i  «tvat,  cii'  avroyo/yi£f  riif 


nipi^ini^  y*ytvtiiUvris  (vi.  6,  b).  Of  this 
second  peace,  Athens  was  the  ori- 
ginator and  the  yondber;  but  the 
autonomy  which  it  guaranteed  was 
only  the  same  as  had  been  professedly 
guaranteed  by  the  peace  of  AntiaHridaw, 
of  which  Sparta  had  been  the  voucher. 
General  autonomy,  as  interpreted, 
by  Athens,  was  a  different  thing  from 

Sineral  autonomy  as  it  had  been  when 
terpreted  by  Sparta.  The  SiNurtans, 
when  they  had  in  their  own  hands 
both  the  power  of  interpretation  and 
the  power  of  enforcement,  did  not 
scruple  to  falsity  autonomy  so  com- 
pletely as  to  lay  siege  to  Hantineia 
and  break  up  the  dty  Dy  force ;  while, 
when  intexpretation  and  enforcement 
had  passed  to  Athens,  they  at  once 
recognized  that  the  treaty  preduded 
them  from  a  much  less  violent  measure 
of  interference. 

We  may  see  by  this  how  thoroughly 
partial  and  Pmlo  -  Laoonian  is  the 
account  given  by  Xenoph6n  of  the 
aiouciot«<n  Mantineia;  how  completely 
he  keeps  out  of  view  the  odious  side 
of  that  proceeding. 
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-to  compromise  the  separate  and  antonomons  working  of  bis 
eommimity  by  joining  in  any  larger  political  combination,  how- 
ever equitably  framed,  and  however  it  might  promise  on  the 
whole  an  increase  of  Hellenic  dignity.  But  still  more  yehe- 
mentJy  did  he  shrink  from  the  idea  of  breaking  up  his  town  into 
separate  villi^es,  and  exchanging  the  character  of  a  citizen  for 
that  of  a  villager,  which  was  nothing  less  than  great  social 
degradation,  in  the  eyes  of  Greeks  generally,  Spartans  not 
excepted.^ 

In  tmth  the  sentence  executed  by  the  Spartans  against 
Mantineia  was,  in  point  of  dishonour  as  well  as  of  MfachieTooB 
privation,  one  of  the  severest  which  could  be  inflicted  toflnenceof 
on  free  Greeks.  All  the  distinctive  glory  and  during  this 
superiority  of  HeUenism— aU  the  inteUectual  and  S^Sfeicyf 
artistic  manifestations— all  that  there  was  of  literature  indecom- 
and  philosophy,  or  of  refined  and  rational  sociality —  Gredan 
depended  upon  the  city-lifff  of  the  people.  And  the  th?^^*£^gt 
influence  of  Sparta,  during  the  period  of  her  empire,  tngments. 
was  peculiarly  mischievous  and  retrograde,  as  tending  not  only 
to  decompose  the  federations  such  as  Boeotia  into  isolated  towns, 
bnt  even  to  decompose  suspected  towns  such  as  Mantineia  into 
Tillages,  all  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  each  of  them  exclusively 
dependent  upon  hersel£  Athens  during  her  period  of  empire 
had  exercised  no  such  disnniting  influence;  still  less  Thebes, 
whom  we  shall  hereafter  find  coming  forward  actively  to  found 
the  new  and  great  cities  of  Megalopolis  and  MessSnS.  The 
imperial  tendencies  of  Sparta  are  worse  than  those  of  either 
Aliens  or  Thibes ;  including  less  of  improving  or  Pan-hellenic 
sympathies,  and  leaning  the  most  systematically  upon  subservient 
Actions  in  each  subordinate  city.  In  the  very  treatment  of 
Mantineia  just  recounted,  it  is  clear  that  the  attack  of  Sparta  was 
welcomed  at  least,  if  not  originally  invited,  by  the  oligarchical 
party  of  the  place,  who  sought  to  grasp  the  power  into  their  own 
hands  and  to  massacre  their  political  opponents.  In  the  first 
object  they  completely  succeeded,  and  their  government  probably 
was  more  assured  in  the  five  villages  than  it  would  have  been  in 

1  See  the  remarkable  sentence  of  the  (which  had  been  their  ancient  pri- 

Spartans,  in  which  they  reject  the  vilege)  becanse  they  werextapirai,  and 

mim  of  the  Fusatans  to  preside  over  not  nt  for  the  task  (Xen.  Hellen.  lii.  2, 

and  administer  the  Olympic  festival  81):  cp.  x^p^rtcwf  (Xen.  Cyrop.  iv.  6, 64). 
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the  entire  town.  In  the  second,  nothing  prevented  them  from 
sacceSeding  except  the  accidental  intervention  of  the  exile 
Pansanias — an  accident  which  alone  rescued  the  Spartan  name 
from  the  additional  disgrace  of  a  political  massacre,  over  and 
above  the  lasting  odium  incurred  by  the  act  itself,  by  breaking 
up  an  ancient  autonomous  city,  which  had  shown  no  act  of  overt 
enmity,  and  which  was  so  moderate  in  its  democratical  manifesta- 
tions as  to  receive  the  favourable  criticism  of  judges  rather 
disinclined  towards  democracy  generally.^  Thirty  years  before, 
when  Mantineia  had  conquered  certain  neighbouring  Arcadian 
districts,  and  had  been  at  actual  war  with  Sparta  to  preserve 
them,  the  victorious  Spartans  exacted  nothing  more  than  the 
reduction  of  the  city  to  its  original  district;'  now,  they  are 
satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  x>airtition  of  the  city  into 
unfortified  villages,  though  there  had  been  no  actual  war 
preceding.  So  much  had  Spartan  power,  as  well  as  Spartan 
despotic  propensity,  progressed  during  this  interval 

The  general  language  of  Isokrates,  Xenophdn,  and  DiodOrus  * 
The  treat-  indicates  that  this  severity  towards  Mantineia  was 
ment  of  only  the  most  stringent  among  a  series  of  severities, 
was  only  extended  by  the  Lacedaemonians  through  their  whole 
a^eriS*SP  confederacy,  and  operating  upon  all  such  of  its  mem- 
other  acts  oi  bers  as  gave  them  ground  for  dissatisfaction  or  mis- 
intenren-  trust  During  the  ten  years  after  the  surrender  of 
m?Sedf*by  Athens,  they  had  been  lords  of  the  Grecian  world 
to"*d  h  ^°^  ^y  ^^^^  *^^  ®®^  ^*^  *  power  never  before 
Tarious  possessed  by  any  Grecian  state,  until  the  battle  of 
•^®**  Knidus,  and  the  combination  of   Athens,  Thebes, 

Argos,  and  Corinth,  seconded  by  Persia,  had  broken  up  their 
empire  at  sea,  and  much  endangered  it  on  land.  At  length  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas,  enlisting  Persia  on  their  side  (at  the  price 
of  the  liberty  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks),  had  enabled  them  to  dissolve 
the  hostile  combination  against  them.  The  general  autonomy, 
of  which  they  were  the  authorized  interpreters,  meant  nothing 
more  than  a  separation  of  the  Boeotian  cities  from  ThSbes,^  and 
of  Corinth  from  Argos,  being  noway  intended  to  apply  to  the 

1  Aristot.  PoUt.  tL  2, 2.  184, 146,  206 ;  Or.  tUL  (De  Pace)  a.  123 ; 

«  Thncyd.  v.  81.  f^ig  ^®"®''*  ^'  ^  ^~® '  ^odtr,  xr.  6, 

t  Isokratda,  Or.  It.  (Fan«gyr.)  a.  188,        «  Xen.  HeUen.  v.  1,  86. 
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relation  between  Sparta  and  her  alliea.  Having  thus  their  haiida 
fiee,  the  Lacedffimonians  applied  thenuelyes  to  xaiae  their 
ascendency  on  land  to  the  point  where  it  had  stood  before  the 
baUle  of  Knidus,  and  even  to  regain  as  much  as  possible  of  their 
empire  at  sea.  To  bring  back  a  dominion  sach  as  that  of  the 
Ljsandrian  Harmosts  and  Dekarchies,  and  to  reconstitate  a  local 
oligarchy  of  their  most  devoted  partisans,  in  each  of  those  cities 
where  the  government  had  been  somewhat  liberalized  daring  the 
recent  period  of  war,  was  their  systematic  policy. 

Those  exiles  who  had  incnned  the  condemnation  of  their 
feUow-citizens  for  subservience  to  Sparta  now  fonnd  Betnm  of 
the  season  convenient  for  soliciting  Spartan  interven-  ^^^^ 
tion  to  procure  their  return.    It  was  in  this  manner  ^^^|{* 
that  a  body  of  exiled  political  leaders  from  Phlius —  cities,  ai 
whose  great  merit  it  was  that  the  city  when  under  SJ^hepiir. 
their  government  had  been  zealous   in  service  to  poses  of 
Sparta,  but  had  now  become  lukewarm  or  even  dis-  case^F 
affected  in  the  hands  of  their  opponents— obtained  ^'"^'*"' 
fix)m  the  Ephors  a  message,  polite  in  form  but  authoritative  in 
subBtance,  addressed  to  the  Phliasians,  requiring  that  the  exiles 
should  be  restored,as  friends  of  Sparta  banished  without  just  cause.^ 
While  the  Spartan  power,  for  the  few  years  succeeding  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas,  was  thus  decidedly  in  ascending  competition 
movement  on  land,  efforts  were  also  made  to  re-estab-  jJi^  g^ta 
Ush  it  at  sea.     Several  of  the  Cyclades  and  other  for  ascend- 
smaller  islands  were  again  rendered  tributary.    In  ^Se^"^^ 
this  latter  sphere  however  Athens  became  her  com-  ^^a  ^^d 
petitor.     Since  the  peace  and   the   restoration  of  getstoge- 
LSmnos,  Imbros,  and  Skyros,  combined  with  the  radimente 
refortified  Peirasus  and  its  Long  Walls,  Athenian  Sj^^'ooSr 
commerce  and  naval  power  had  been  reviving,  though  federacy. 
by  slow  and  humble  steps.     Like  the  naval  force  of  England 
compared  with  France,  the  warlike  marine  of  Athens  rested  upon 
a  considerable  commercial  marine,  which  latter  hardly  existed 
at  all  in  Laconia.    Sparta  had  no  seamen  except  constrained 
Helots  or  paid  foreigners ; '  while  the  commerce  of  Peirseus  both 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼.  S,  8—10.  will  appear  in  a  salNwqaent  page. 

The  consequences  of  this  foraed  re-       «  ^^  tt^ii^«  •«  t  o—no 
tarn  are  nordifOcnlt  to  foresee  ;tiief       ■  Xen.  HeUen.  vii.  1, 8-12. 
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reqnbred  and  maintained  a  numerous  population  of  this  character. 
The  harbour  of  Peirseus  was  convenient  in  respect  of  accommo- 
dation,  and  well-stocked  with  artisans,  while  Laconia  had  few 
artisans,  and  was  notoriously  destitute  of  harbours.^  Accordingly 
in  this  maritime  competition,  Athens,  though  but  the  shadow  of 
her  former  sel^  started  at  an  advantage  as  compared  with  Sparta, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  superiority  of  the  latter  on  land,  was  enabled 
to  compete  with  her  in  acquiring  tributary  dependencies  among 
the  smaller  islands  of  the  JSgean.  To  these  latter,  who  had  no 
marine  of  their  own,  and  who  (like  Athens  herself)  required 
habitual  supplies  of  imported  com,  it  was  important  to  obtain 
both  access  to  Peirseus  and  protection  from  the  Athenian  triremes 
against  that  swarm  of  pirates,  who  showed  themselves  after  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas,  when  there  was  no  predominant  maritime 
state  ;  besides  which,  the  market  of  Peirseus  was  often  supplied 
with  foreign  com  from  the  Crimea,  through  the  preference  shown 
by  the  princes  of  Bosphorus  to  Athens,  at  a  time  when  vessels 
from  other  places  could  obtain  no  cargo.'  A  moderate  tribute 
paid  to  Athens  would  secure  to  the  tributary  island  greater 
advantages  than  if  paid  to  Sparta,  with  at  least  equal  protection. 
Probably  the  influence  of  Athens  over  these  islanders  was  farther 
aided  by  the  fact  that  she  administered  the  festivals  and  lent  out 
the  funds  of  the  holy  temple  at  DMos.  We  know  by  inscrip- 
tions remaining  that  large  sums  were  borrowed  at  interest  from 
the  temple  treasure,  not  merely  by  individual  islanders,  but  also 
by  the  island-cities  collectively — ^Naxos,  Andros,  Tenos,  Siphnoe, 
Seriphos.  The  Amphiktyonic  council  who  dispensed  these  loans 
(or  at  least  the  presiding  members)  were  Athenians,  named 
annually  at  Athens.'  Moreover,  these  islanders  rendered  reli- 
gious homage  and  attendance  at  the  Delian  festivals,  and  were 
thus  brought  within  the  range  of  a  central  Athenian  infiuenoe, 
capable,  under  favourable  circumstances,  of  being  strengthened 
and  rendered  even  politically  important 

Xen.  Hellen.  It.  8,  7.  Boeckh,     Staatghanahaltniig     der 

s  Isokiatds    Orat.  zvil.  (Trapeslt.),  Athener,  toL  ii.  p.  214,  ed.  1 ;  yoL  St 

u,  71.  p.  78  uq..  ed.  2nd. 

s  See  the  valuable  inscription  called  The  list  of  cities  and  individnaJa 

the  Mannor  Sandvicense,  which  con-  who  borrowed  money  from  the  temple 

tains  the  accounts  rendered  by  the  is  giyen  In  these  accounts,  together 

annual  Amphiktyons  at  D61os,  from  with  the  amount  of  interest,  either 

877--878B.C.  paid  by  them  or  remaining  in  arrear. 
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By  sucli  helps  Athens  was  slowly  acquirmg  to  herself  a  second 
maritime  confederacy,  wluch  we  shall  presently  find  to  be  of 
considerable  moment^  tliough  never  approaching  the  grandeur  of 
her  former  empire  ;  so  that  in  the  year  380  B.O.,  when  Isokrat^ 
published  his  Panegyrical  Discourse  (seven  years  after  the  peace 
of  Antalkidas),  though  her  general  power  was  still  slender  com- 
pared with  the  overruling  might  of  Sparta,^  yet  her  navy  had 
already  made  such  progress,  that  he  claims  for  her  the  right  of 
taking  the  command  by  sea,  in  that  crusade  which  he  strenuously 
enforces,  of  Athens  and  Sparta  in  harmonious  unity  at  the  head 
of  all  Greece,  against  the  Asiatic  barbarians.' 

It  would  seem  that  a  few  years  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas, 
Sparta  became  somewhat  ashamed  of  having  surren- 
dered the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  Persia ;  and  that  King  terttdni^ 
Agesipolis  and  other  leading  Spartans  encouraged  the  ^^^5^^ 
scheme  of  a  fresh  Grecian  expedition  against  Asia,  in  leaders, 
compliance  with  propositions  from  some  disaffected  ^g^SSist&e 
subjects  of  ArtaxerxSs."    Upon  some  such  project,  ^J^^goJ 
cnrrendy  discussed  though  never  realized,  Isokrat^  the  Asiatic 
probably  built  his  Panegyrical  Oration,  composed  in  pS^gjScai 
a  lofty  strain  of  patriotic  eloquence  (380  B.C.),  to  J^^^^' 
stimulate  both  Sparta  and  Athens  in  llie  cause,  and 
calling  on  both,  as  joint  chiefs  of  Greece,  to  suspend  dissension 
at  home  for  a  great  Pan-hellenic  manifestation  against  the  common 
enemy  abroad.     But  whatever  ideas  of  this  kind  the  Spartan 
leaders  may  have  entertained,  their  attention  was  taken  off,  about 

iThls    is   the    descriptioii    which  ik  riii  v6kii9  KarakeLiifidvovvi,  Ac 
Isokratte    himself    elves    (Orat    zy.        ...    Kairot  xp^  roi>«  ^vo-ti  ical  u^ 

Q^ennutatX  s.  61)  oi  the  state  of  the  5td  vix^^  f*^*  ^povovvrw  toioiJtow  *p- 

Gncian  world  when  he  published  his  yotf  cirix«ip«ti'>  vokd  fiaXXov  j  row 

PanegyricaJ    Discourse — or*    Aaic«8cu>  yijo-tura^  fiao-fAoXoytiv,  ov«  a^i6v 

pimM.  jiiv  Ijpxov  r&v  'EKMjvttv,  ^/mis  Hi  itrrtv  iXitiVf^  hpmvrais  rovrovf  *tiiv  Sik 

Twrr(M0«  eirparro/mey,  &C.  avayi6TriTa  t^s  -yTj?  ipri  ytnprvttv  avaeyKa- 

*  The  Panegyrical  Discourse  of  Iso-  iofUvovt,  rovs  S'yivtipwrtK  oi'  a^OovCa» 

kratte,  the  date  of  It  being  pretty  t^s  x«P«  A^  /*«»'  irA«i<mji'  wt^?  apybv 

exactly  known,  is  of  great  value  for  ireptopuvTa«,  Ac  (s.  151). 
enabling  us  to  understand  the  period        .     .     .    *Qv  ruitU  (Athenians  and 

immediately  succeeding  the  peace  of  Spartans)  ovfie/uiiav  mio^iitieBa  vp6vot,tuf, 

Antalkidas.  &AAd  ir«pl  iiiv  rmv  KvKkatnv  v^ 

He  particularly  notices  the  multipli'  o-wv  a/ui,^i<r^i)rov/uicv,  roo-ai^ras  ik 

ci^n  ot  pirates,  and  the  competition  rb  vki^Bo^  k«u  rijAtKoifraf  t^  lUytOot  dv- 

between  Athens   and    Sparta  about  vtC/meis  ovruf  clx^  itp  fiapfiAp^  irapaXt- 

Wbntefirom  the  islands  in  the  -fflgean  ««*c«iev.  ^  „  „      _*  ,  ,« 

^  139pl    rit  yap  av  roiai/ni*  Karaard.-        CK)mpare  Xenoph.  HeUen.  vi.  1, 12— 

Vtmf  £riBvuMir*i.9V,  iv  -ff  KaTavrovrtfrrai  p.^  «l«  mjcrvfipia  anopxiirovras,  Ac. 

pip  riiv  0dJiaa-(rar  Kar^x^vvt,  irtATtterrol  .  >  Dioddr.  XV.  9, 19. 
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382  &a,  by  movements  in  a  more  remote  region  of  the  Qredan 
world,  which  led  to  important  consequences. 

Since  the  year  414  B.a  (when  the  Athenians  were  engaged  in 
state  of  the  siege  of  Syracuse)^  we  have  heard  nothing  either 
MModoDia  q£  ii^Q  tijjgg  ^^f  Macedonia,  or  of  the  Chalkidic  Grecian 
ChaiiddikS  cities  in  the  peninsula  of  Thrace  adjoining  Macedonia, 
i^edonian  Down  to  that  year,  Athens  still  retained  a  portion  of 


power 
duri 


uringthe  ^^  maritime  empire  in  those  regions.  The  Platseans 
last  yean  were  stiU  in  possesoLon  of  Skidnd  (on  the  isthmus  of 
ponnesian^  Falling)  which  she  had  assigned  to  them ;  while  the 
^^'  Athenian  admiral  Euetion,  seconded  by  many  hired 

Thracians,  and  even  by  Perdikkas  king  of  Macedonia,  undertook 
a  fruitless  siege  to  reconquer  Amphipolis  on  the  Strymdn.^  But 
the  fatal  disaster  at  Syracuse  having  disabled  Athens  from 
maintaining  such  distant  interests,  they  were  lost  to  her  along 
with  her  remaining  empire — ^perhaps  earlier,  though  we  do  not 
know  how.  At  the  same  time  during  the  last  years  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  greatly  increased 
in  power ;  partly,  we  may  conceive,  from  the  helpless  condition 
of  Athens,  but  still  more  from  the  abilities  and  energy  of  Archelaus, 
son  and  successor  of  Perdikkas. 
The  course  of  succession  among  the  Macedonian  princes  seems 
not  to  have  been  settled,  so  that  disputes  and  bloodshed 
took  place  at  the  death  of  several  of  them.  Moreover 
there  were  distinct  tribes  of  Macedonians,  who,  though 
forming  part,  really  or  nominally,  of  the  dominion  of 
the  Temenid  princes,  nevertheless  were  immediately 
subject  to  separate  but  subordinate  princes  of  their  own.  The 
reign  of  Perdikkas  had  been  much  troubled  in  this  manner.  In 
the  first  instance,  he  had  stripped  his  own  brother  Alketas  of  the 
crown;'  who  appears  (so  far  as  we  can  make  out),  to  have  had  the 


Perdikkas 
and 

Archelans — 
eneigy  and 
ability  of 
the  latter. 


1  Thucyd.  vii.  9. 

s  This  is  attested  by  Plato,  Goigiaa, 
0.  26,  p.  471  A. 

.  .  .  *0«  Yc  (ArchelaiiB  son  of 
Perdikkas)  irpMTOV  i^iv  rovrov  avrhv  rhy 
tt<nr&njv  xaX  ^«(ov  (Alketas)  ^raireft^cU 
immst  <•«  awoimo'nvTTiv  apx^^  ^^ 
UtpSiKKat  avrbv  a6«iAcTO,  Ac 

This  statement  of  Plato,  that  Per- 
dikkas expelled  his  brother  Alketas 
from  the  throne,  appears  not  to  be 
adverted  to   by  the   commentators. 


Perhaps  it  may  help  to  explain  the 
chronological  embarrassments  con- 
nected with  the  reign  of  Perdikkas, 
the  years  of  which  are  assigned  bj 
different  anthers,  as  28,  28,  85,  40,  41. 
See  Mr.  Clinton,  Fasti  HeUen.  ch.  It. 

{>.  222— where  he  discusses  the  chrono- 
ogy  of  the  Macedonian  kings:  also 
Krebs,  Lection.  Diodorese,  p.  159. 

There  are  no  means  of  determining 
when  the  reign  of  Perdikkas  began— ^ 
nor  exactly  when  it  ended.    We  Know 
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better  right  to  it ;  next,  he  had  also  expelled  his  younger  brother 
Fhilippus  from  his  subordinate  principality.  To  restore  Am  jntas, . 
the  son  of  Fhilippus,  was  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Thrakian 
prince  SitalkSs,  in  tiie  expedition  undertaken  conjointly  with 
Athens,  during  the  second  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.^  On 
the  death  of  Perdikkas  (about  413  &a),  his  eldest  or  only 
legitimate  son  was  a  child  of  seven  years  old ;  but  his  naturcd 
son'  Archelaus  was  of  mature  age  and  unscrupulous  ambition. 
The  dethroned  Alketas  was  yet  alive,  and  had  now  considerable 
chance  of  re-establishing  himself  on  the  throne:  Archelaus^ 
inviting  him  and  his  son  under  pretence  that  he  would  himself 
bring  about  their  re-establishment,  slew  them  both  amidst  the 
intoxication  of  a  banquet  He  next  despatched  the  boy,  hia 
Intimate  brother,  by  suffocating  him  in  a  well;  and  through 
these  crimes  made  himself  king.  His  government  however  was 
so  energetic  and  able,  that  Macedonia  reached  a  degree  of  military 
power  such  as  none  of  his  predecessors  had  ever  possessed.  His 
troops,  military  equipments,  and  fortified  places  were  much 
increased  in  numbers ;  while  he  also  cut  straight  roads  of 
communication  between  the  various  portions  of  lus  territory — 
a  novelty  seemingly  everywhere,  at  that  time.*  Besides  such, 
improved  organization  (which  unfortunately  we  are  not  permitted; 
to  know  in  detail),  Archelaus  founded  a  splendid  periodical 
Olympic  festival,  in  honour  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  and  the 
Muses,^  and  maintained  correspondence  with  the  poets  and 
philosophers  of  Athens.  He  prevailed  upon  the  tragic  poeta 
Euripid^  and  Agathon,  as  well  as  the  epic  poet  Choerilus,  to 
visit  him  in  Macedonia,  where  Euripid^  especially  was  treated 
with  distinguished  favour  and  munificence,'^  remaining  there 
until  his  death  in  406  or  405  RO.  Archelaus  also  invited 
Sokrat^  who  declined  the   invitation,  and  appears  to  have 

from  Thiu^didds  that  he  was  kizig  in       ^  The  mother  of  Archelans  was  a 

432  and  in  414  B.C.    But  the  fact  of  his  female  shiTe  belonging  to  Alketas ;  it 

teqmnne  the  crown  by  the  expulsion  is  for  this  reason  that  Plato  calla 

of  ao  elder  brother  renders  it  less  Alketas  d  c  o- ir  <i  r  >j  v  xaltfttov  of  Arche- 

wonderful  that  the  beginning  of  his  laus  (Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  26,  p.  471  A), 
wten  should  be  differently^^  SThucyd.   ii    100.     Uoift    «itf«^ 

difcrent  authors,  though  these  authors  |„^    ^ 
leeffi  mostly  to  conceive  Perdikkas  as       Tl^^^  i  tt ,  tm^a.  •^i  ia 
SeTmnSdiate  auccessor  of  Alexander,        *  ^"^">»  *•  ^^ »  DiodOr.  xvii  IC 
wiUbont  any  notice  of  Alketas.  8  Plutarch,  De  Vitloso  Pudore,  c.  7» 

iT^ejd.  L  67  ;  «.  »7-100.  p.  Ml  K. 
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shown  some  fiayour  to  Flato.^  He  perished  in  the  same  year 
as  Sokratds  (399  B.O.),  by  a  Tiolent  death ;  two  Thessalian  youths, 
Erateuas  and  Hellanokrat^  together  with  a  Macedonian  named 
Dekamnichus,  being  his  assassins  during  a  hunting  party.  The 
two  first  were  youths  to  whom  he  was  strongly  attached,  but 
whose  dignity  he  had  wounded  by  insulting  treatment  and  non- 
performance of  promises :  the  third  was  a  Macedonian,  who,  for 
having  made  an  offensive  remark  upon  the  bad  breath  of  Euripidde, 
had  been  given  up  by  the  order  of  Archelaus  to  the  poet,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  flogged  for  it  Euripid^  actuaUy  caused  the 
sentence  to  be  inflicted ;  but  it  was  not  till  six  years  after  his 
death  that  Dekamnichus,  who  had  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven 
the  affront,  found  the  opportunity  of  taking  revenge  by  instigating 
and  aiding  the  assassins  of  Archelaus.' 

These  incidents,  recounted  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  and 
Contrast  f  ^^^^^g  ^s  well  to  the  Macedonian  king  Archelaus  as  to 
Macedonia  the  Athenian  citizen  and  poet  Euripid^  illustrate  the 
an  thans.  political  contrast  between  Macedonia  and  Athens.  The 
govemmentof  the  former  is  one  wholly  personal — dependent  on  the 
passions,  tastes,  appetites,  and  capacities  of  the  king.  The  ambition 
of  Archelaus  leads  both  to  his  crimes  for  acquiring  the  throne,  and 
to  his  improved  organization  of  the  military  force  of  the  state  after- 
wards ;  his  admiration  for  the  poets  and  philosophers  of  Athens  makes 
him  sympathize  warmly  with  Euripides,  and  ensures  to  the  latter 
personal  satisfaction  for  an  offensive  remark;  his  appetites,  mingling 
licence  with  insult,  end  by  drawing  upon  him  personal  enemies  of  a 
formidable  character.  Uitat^  t^est  moi—stands  marked  in  the  whole 
seriesof  proceedings;  thepersonality  of  themonarch  is  thedetermin- 
ing  element  Now  at  Athens  no  such  element  exists.  There  is,  on 
the  one  hand,  no  easy  way  of  bringing  to  bear  the  ascendency  of  an 

1  Arist.  Bhetoric  ii.  24 ;  Seneca,  de  hunting  party. 

Beneficiis,  v.  e ;  ^lian,  V.  H.  xiv.  17.  Ktu  rfff  'ApxcAdov  5*  imBivt^  AcxiC- 

3  See  the  statements,  unfortunately  ilvixok  iffyMv  iyivtroj  iropo^t^yMv  rot^v 

yery  brief,  of  Aristotle  (Politic,  v.  8,  iwiOt/iivovi  irpuro«  •  otTiov  Si  rns  &/>>^«, 

10—18).     Plato  (Alkibiaa.  IL  c  5.  p.  5ri  avrhv  i^iSnKt  luurriySurat,  Evpiirtffji 

141  D),  while  mentioning  the  assassina-  r^trotrirS'  6  Si  Evpivisrit  ix'^^'^''*^ 

tion    of    Archelaus    by    his    iroidixa,  ctir6vTo«  n  at;roO  tit  Sv<rtoStiay  rov  0x6* 

represents  the  motive  of  the  latter  iiarot  (Arist.  Pol.  I.  cX 

differently  from  Aristotle,  as  having  Dekamnichus  is  cited  by  Aristotle 

been  an  ambitious  desire  to  possess  as  one  among  the  examples  of  persons 

himself  of  the  throne.    Dioddrus  (xiv.  actuallv  scourged,  which  proves  that 

87)   represents    Krateuas    as    having  Euripides    availed    himself    of    tile 

killed  Archelaus  unintentionally  in  a  privilege  accorded  by  Archelaus. 
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energetic  chief  to  improve  the  military  organization — as  Athens 
fomid  to  her  cost^  when  she  was  afterwards  assailed  by  Philip,  the 
successor  after  some  interval,  and  in  many  respects  the  parallel,  of 
Archelans.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  neither  the  personal  tastes  nor 
the  appetites  of  any  individual  Athenian  count  as  active  causes  in 
the  march  of  public  affairs,  which  is  determined  by  the  established 
law  and  by  tiie  pronounced  sentiments  of  the  body  of  citizens. 
However  gross  an  insult  might  have  been  offered  to  Euripidls  at 
Athens,  the  Dikasts  would  never  have  sentenced  that  the  offender 
should  be  handed  over  to  him  to  be  flogged.  They  would  have 
inflicted  such  measure  of  punishment  as  the  nature  of  the  wrong 
and  the  pre-existing  law  appeared  to  them  to  require.  Political 
measures,  or  judicial  sentences,  at  Athens,  might  be  well-  or  ill- 
judged  ;  but  at  any  rate  they  were  always  dictated  by  regard  to 
a  known  law  and  to  the  public  conceptions  entertained  of  state- 
interests,  state-dignity,  and  state-obligations,  without  the  avowed 
intrusion  of  any  man's  personality.  To  Euripidls— who  had 
throughout  his  whole  life  been  the  butt  of  AristophanSs  and 
other  comic  writers,  and  who  had  been  compelled  to  hear,  in 
the  crowded  theatre,  taunts  far  more  galling  thim  what  is  ascribed 
to  Dekamnichus— the  contrast  must  have  been  indeed  striking, 
to  have  the  offender  made  over  to  him,  and  the  whip  placed  at 
his  disposal,  by  order  of  his  new  patron.  And  it  is  little  to  his 
honour  that  he  should  have  availed  himself  of  the  privilege,  by 
causing  the  punishment  to  be  really  administered — a  punishment 
which  he  could  never  have  seen  inflicted,  during  the  flfty  years  of 
his  past  life,  upon  any  free  Athenian  citizen. 

Elrateuas  did  not  survive  the  deed  more  than  three  or  four  days, 
after  which  Orestis,  son  of  Archelaus,  a  child,  was  succeeding 
placed  on  the  throne,  under  the  guardianship  of  ^^^o- 
Aeropus.    The  latter  however,  after  about  four  years,  — oresuT 
made  away  with  his  ward,  and  reigned  in  his  stead  pf  J^^ 
for  two  years.     He  then  died  of^  sickness,  and  was  f™^|^*' 
sacceeded  by  his  son  Pausanias,  who,  after  a  reign  of  tion  fre-^ 
only  one  year,  was  assassinated  and  succeeded  by  ^'""** 
Amyntas.^    This  Amyntas  (chiefly  celebrated  as  the  fieither  of 
Pbilip  and  the  grandfather  of  Alexander  the  Qreat),  though 
Akin  to  the  royal  family,  had  been  nothing  more  than  an  atten- 

1  DiodAr.  zIt.  84—89. 
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<lant  of  Aeropus,^  until  lie  made  himself  king  by  patting  to  death 
Pausanias.*  He  reigned,  tbougli  with  interruptions,  twenty-four 
years  (393 — 369  B.c.) — ^years,  for  the  most  part,  of  trouble  and 
humiliation  for  Macedonia,  and  of  occasional  exile  for  himself. 
The  vigorous  military  organization  introduced  by  Archelaus 
appears  to  have  declined ;  while  the  fi^uent  dethronements  and 
assassinations  of  kings,  beginning  even  with  Perdikkas  the  father 
of  Archelaus,  and  continued  down  to  Amyntas,  unhinged  the 
central  authority  and  disunited  the  various  portions  of  the 
Macedonian  name,  which  naturally  tended  to  separation,  and 
<K>uld  only  be  held  together  by  a  firm  hand. 

The  interior  regions  of  Macedonia  were  bordered,  to  the  north, 
Amyntag  is  north-east,  and  north-west,  by  warlike  barbarian  tribes, 
Ir^^Mice-  T^^^^ifi^  ^^d  niyrian,  whose  invasions  were  not  un- 
doniaby  frequent  and  often  formidable.  Tempted  probably 
^j2^  ^y  *^®  unsettled  position  of  the  government,  the 
n»*^o'^  lUyrians  poured  in  upon  Amyntas  during  the  first 
flea-coast  to  year  of  his  reign ;  perhaps  they  may  have  been  in- 
tofan^con-  ^^^  ^J  ^ther  princes  of  the  interior,'  and  at  all  events 
lederacy.  their  coming  would  operate  as  a  signal  for  malcontents 
to  declare  themselves.  Amyntas — ^having  only  acquired  the 
sceptre  a  few  months  before  by  assassinating  his  predecessor,  and 
having  little  hold  on  the  people — was  not  only  unable  to  repel  them, 
but  found  himself  obliged  to  evacuate  Pella,  and  even  to  retire 
from  Macedonia  altogether.  Despairing  of  his  position,  he  made 
over  to  the  Olynthians  a  large  portion  of  the  neighbouring 
territory — Lower  Macedonia,  or  the  coast  and  cities  round  the 
Thermaic  Qulf.^  As  this  cession  is  represented  to  have  been 
made  at  the  moment  of  his  distress  and  expatriation,  we  may 
fairly  suspect  that  it  was  made  for  some  reciprocal  benefit  or 

1  JSlian,  V.  H.  xii.  48 ;  Dexippnsap.  more  recent  period,  in  war  with  a 

Syncell.  p.  268 ;  Justin,  vii.  4.  prince  of  the  interior  named  Arrhibaens 

a  Dioodr.  xiT.  89.    eTeA«vn}0'«  Si  koX  —perhaps  the  same  person  (Aristot. 

Hawaviaie  6  rwv  Mcuc«fi6va>v  ^a<riAciy«,  Polit.  v.  8, 11). 

avaiptOtli   vnb    'Afivvrov    66\<ff    ap^as         *  Dloddr.  xiv.  92 ;  KV.  19.    diroTvo^ 

iviavTov  •    Tijv    ii   /SfluriXtJov   4ca'na\tv  8k  7^v  apx^v,  *Ok»vBioi.f  j*iv  r^  wvty 

'See  in  Thucyd.   iv.  112,  the  re-  'OKvvBuav    8^M<rafiMyov    voAAV    r^ 

lations  of  Arrhibseos,  prince  of  the  6/uuipov  x<^P<^«>  ^td  i^y  iiv6Yimatw  r^f 

Macedonians  called  Lynkestae  in  the  iavrov  6vva<rTtCai,  Ac. 
interior   country,    with  the    Illyrian        Hie  flight  of  Arnvnt^^after a  year's 

invaders,  b.c.  428.  reign,  is  confirmed  by  Diszippiui  apu 

Archelaus  had  been  engaged,  at  a  SynceU.  p.  268. 
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valuable  equivalent^  of  which  Amyntas  might  well  stand  in 
need,  at  a  moment  of  so  mnch  exigency. 

It  IB  npon  ihia  occasion  that  we  begin  to  hear  again  of  the 
OhaUddians  of  Olynthns,  and  the  confederacy  which  b.o.  801 
tiiey  gradually  aggr^;ated  ronnd  their  city  as  a  centre.  ^^|„j^. 
The  confederacy  seems  to  have  taken  its  start  from  dians  of 
this  cession  of  Amyntas — or  rather,  to  speak  more  tSyttST 
properly,  ftx>m  his  abdication ;  for  the  cession  of  what  JJ^^^Imi 
he  could  not  keep  was  of  comparatively  little  moment^  the  Mace- 
and  we  shaU  see  that  he  tried  to  resume  it  as  soon  as  cmMon 
he  acquired  strength.     The  effect  of  his  flight  vwis  to  ^Jf*^ 
break  np  the  government  of  Lower  or  maritime  Amyntu 
Macedonia,  and  to  leave  the  cities  therein  situated  b^reTbe 
defenceless  ap^inst  the  lUyrians,  or  other  invaders  ^lyriani. 
from  the  interior.    To  these  cities,  the  only  chance  of  meat  of  the 
security  was  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  Greek  2n^?" 
cities  on  the  coast,  and  to  organize  in  conjunction  ^*^' 
with  the  latter  a  confederacy  for  mutual  support    Among  all  the 
Greeks  on  that  coast,  the  most  strenuous  and  persevering  (so  they 
had  proved  themselves  in  their  former  contentions  against  Athens 
when  at  the  summit  of  her  power)  as  well  as  the  nearest,  were 
the  OhaUddians  of  Olynthus.    These  Olynthians  now  put  them- 
selves   Corward — ^took    into    their    alliance    and    under    their 
protection  the  smaller  towns  of  maritime  Macedonia  immediately 
near  them — and  soon   extended   their   confederacy  so   as   to 
comprehend  all  the  larger  towns  in  this  region — ^including  even 
Pella,  the  most  considerable  city  of  the  country.^    As  they  began 
this  enterprise  at  a  time  when  the  Illyrians  were  masters  of  the 
country  so  as  to  drive  Amyntas  to  despair  and  flight,  we  may  be 
sore  that  it  must  have  cost  them  serious  efforts,  not  without  great 

■  1  Xenoph.  HeDen.  v.  2,  18.  Sn  nkv  ^ttyCtmi  vwy  i¥  M«ucc5ov£f  w6kmov,  koX 
yip  rmv  cai  Bpdiais  /*ryt<m|  iroAcs  *OAwi»-  A/i.ui^ai»  6i  ai<r$ay6ii€$a  airo Ywpovvra  t« 
voc,  axUov  wayn^  ivicrraa^.    clbroi  tmv    he.  rmv  ir6Xtwv,  koX  tvov  ovx  tictrtimntATa 

To«f  o^TOic  xP"!^^^  v6iJLoi^  Kol  (rv/uiiroAi>  We    know    from    Dioddnis    that 

nimp'  hnvra  Bi  Koi  t&v  ii^tC6pmv  wpov-  Amyntas  fled  the  oonntry  in  despair, 

£^^r  Ttrait.    ix  6i  tovtov  circx«ipi|(ray  and  ceded  a  large  proportion  at  least 

nt  r^  r^f  MwctSovia^  v6XtK  Mcv^tpovv  of  Lower  Macedonia  to  the  Olynthians. 

«rt  'AttvvTov,  Tov  ptunXttK  Mcutt86imv,  Acoordincdy,  the  struggle  between  the 

ml  M  cicnf itov<rav  cl  kffiragra  avTMr,  latter    and    Anmitas   O^ere    alluded 

TQ^  KOi  ^l  r^  «^^  Ko^  lui^wn  iwo-  to)  mnst  have  taken  mace  when  he 

pmm  •  K<a  KOfnMwoiur  iiiitts  ^xo*"*^  cuoe  hack  and  tried  to  resume  his 

vSf  cAA«f  n  woXXM,  xol  IlAAay,  ^vtp  dominion. 
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danger  if  they  failed.  We  may  aLso  be  sure  that  the  cities  them- 
selves must  have  been  willing,  not  to  say  eager,  coadjutors ;  just  as 
the  islanders  and  Asiatic  Qreeks  clung  to  Athens  at  the  first  forma- 
tion of  the  confederacy  of  D§los.  The  Olynthians  could  have  had  no 
means  of  conquering  even  the  less  considerable  Macedonian  cities^ 
much  less  Fella,  by  force  and  against  the  will  of  the  inhabitants. 
How  the  niyrians  were  compelled  to  retire,  and  by  what  steps 
Equal  and  ^^^  confederacy  was  got  together,  we  are  not  permitted 
cMM^on*"  to  know.  Our  information  (unhappily  very  brief) 
which  the  comes  from  the  Akanthian  envoy  Eleigen^  speaking 
^^^  at  Sparta  about  ten  years  afterwards  (&a  383),  and 
^*°^®^  describing  in  a  few  words  the  confederacy  as  it  then 
begiiming.  stood.  But  there  is  one  circumstance  which  this 
wmioi^  witness— himself  hostile  to  Olynthus  and  coming  to 
^^0  solicit  Spartan  aid  against  her — attests  emphatically : 

doniflji  and  the  equal,  generous,  and  brotherly  principles,  upon 
^^^j^^  which  the  Olynthians  framed  their  scheme  from  the 
cities.  beginning.    They  did  not  present  themselves  as  an 

imperial  city  enrolling  a  body  of  dependent  allies,  but  invited 
each  separate  city  to  adopt  common  laws  and  reciprocal  citizen- 
ship with  Olynthus,  with  full  liberty  of  intermarriage,  commercial 
dealing,  and  landed  proprietorship.  That  the  Macedonian  cities 
near  the  sea  should  welcome  so  liberal  a  proposition  as  this, 
coming  from  the  most  powerful  of  their  Qrecian  neighbours^ 
cannot  at  all  surprise  us,  especially  at  a  time  when  they  were 
exposed  to  the  lUyrian  invaders,  and  when  Amyntas  had  fled  the 
country.  They  had  hitherto  always  been  subjects  :^  their  cities 
had  not  (like  the  Greek  cities)  enjoyed  each  its  own  separate 
autonomy  within  its  own  walls :  the  offer,  now  made  to  them  by 
the  Olynthians,  was  one  of  freedom  in  exchange  for  their  past 
subjection  under  the  Macedonian  kings,  combined  with  a  force 
adequate  to  protect  them  against  lUyrian  and  other  invaders. 
Perhaps  also  these  various  cities — ^Antiiemus,  Therma,  Chalastra, 
Pella,  Aldrus,  Pydna,  &c. — ^may  have  contained,  among  the 
indigenous  population,  a  certain  proportion  of  domicUiated 
Qrecian  inhabitants,  to  whom  the  proposition  of  the  Olynthians 
would  be  especially  acceptaule. 

1  Xen.  HeUen.  t.  8, 12.  rat  riit  M««ec5oyMw  w6kiit  ikivOtpovv inrh  'A^t.^imv,  Aci 
compare  ▼.  2, 88. 
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We  may  tlrns  understand  why  the  oflfer  of  Olynthos  was  gladly 
welcomed  by  the  Macedonian  maritime  cities.  They  The 
were  the  first  who  fraternized  as  voluntary  partners  ^^^J^^Jp 
in  the  confederacy,  which  the  Olynthians,  having  oonfedency 
established  this  basis,  proceeded  to  enlarge  further,  by  ow^n^ 
making  the  like  liberal  propositions  to  the  Greek  ^^jjjj^ 
cities  in  their  neighbourhood.  Several  of  these  latter  Thrace— 
joiDed  voluntarily ;  others  were  afraid  to  refuse ;  ^^^Sl^ 
insomuch  that  the  confederacy  came  to  include  a  gj®"4  j«_ 
considerable  number  of  Greeks — especially  Potidsa,  others  cUng 
situated  on  the  isthmus  of  PallSn^  and  commanding  ^tonon^ 
liie  road  of  communication  between  the  cities  within  ^J^^^ 
Fdl^S  and  the  continent  The  Olynthians  carried  open 
out  with  scrupulous  sincerity  their  prof  essed  principles 
of  equal  and  intimate  partnership,  avoiding  all  encroachment  or 
offensive  pre-eminence  in  favour  of  their  own  city.  But,  in  spite 
of  this  liberal  procedure,  they  fonnd  among  their  Grecian  neigh- 
bours obstructions  which  they  had  not  experienced  from  the 
Macedonian.  Each  of  the  Grecian  cities  had  been  accustomed  to 
its  own  town-autonomy  and  separate  citizenship,  with  its  peculiar 
laws  and  customs.  All  of  them  were  attaclted  to  this  kind  of 
distinct  political  life  by  one  of  the  most  tenacious  and  universal 
instincts  of  the  Greek  mind  ;  all  of  them  would  renounce  it  with 
reluctance,  even  on  consenting  to  enter  the  Olynthian  con- 
federacy, with  its  generous  promise,  its  enlarged  security,  and  its 
manifest  advantages ;  and  there  were  even  some  who,  disdaining 
every  prospective  consideration,  refused  to  change  their  condition 
at  all  except  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 

Among  these  last  were  Akanthus  and  Apollonia,  the  largest 
cities  (next  to  Olynthus)  in  the  Chalkidic  peninsula,  Akanthus 
and  therefore  the  least  unable  to  stand  alone.    To  ^uonla 
these  the  Olynthians  did  not  make  application  until  resist  tiie 
they  had  already  attracted  within  their  confederacy  a  8i^tims^°* 
considerable  number  of  other  Grecian  as  well  as  ^^?^^ 
Macedonian  cities.     They  then  invited  Akanthus  and  soUcit 
Apollonia  to  come  in,  upon  the  same  terms  of  equal  i^^^tion 
union  and  fellow-citizenship.    The  proposition  being  "k**"^  ^«'- 
declined,  they  sent  a  second  message,  intimating  that,  unless  it 
i^ere  accepted  within  a  certain  time,  they  would  enforce  it  by 
^  8—4 
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compulsory  measures.  So  powerful  already  was  the  military 
force  of  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  that  Akanthus  and  ApoUonia, 
incompetent  to  resist  without  foreign  aid,  despatched  envoys  to 
Sparta  to  set  forth  the  position  of  affairs  in  the  Chalkidic 
peninsula,  and  to  solicit  intervention  against  Olynthns. 

Their  emhassy  reached  Sparta  about  B.a  383,  when  the 
Speech  of  Spartans,  having  broken  up  the  city  of  Mantineia 
meigen^s  into  villages  and  coerced  Phlius,  were  in  the  full 
thSm  envoy  swing  of  power  over  Peloponnlsus,  and  when  they 
at  Sparta.  j^^^  ^j^^  dissolved  the  Boeotian  federation,  placing 
harmosts  in  Plataea  and  Thespise  as  checks  upon  any  movement 
of  Thebes.  The  Akanthian  Eleigen^,  addressing  himself  to  the 
assembly  of  Spartans  and  their  allies,  drew  an  al£irming  picture 
of  the  recent  growth  and  prospective  tendencies  of  Olynthus, 
invoking  the  interference  of  Sparta  against  that  city.  The 
Olynthian  confederacy  (he  said)  already  comprised  many  cities, 
small  and  great,  Greek  as  well  as  Macedonian — Amyntas  having 
lost  his  kingdom.  Its  military  power,  even  at  present  great,  was 
growing  every  day.^  The  territory,  comprising  a  large  breadth 
of  fertile  corn-land,  could  sustain  a  numerous  population.  Wood 
for  ship-building'  was  close  at  hand,  while  the  numerous  harbours 
of  the  confederate  cities  ensured  a  thriving  trade  as  well  as  a 
steady  revenue  &om  custom-duties.  The  neighbouring  Thracian 
tribes  would  be  easily  kept  in  willing  dependence,  and  would 
thus  augment  the  military  force  of  Olynthus ;  even  the  gold 
mines  of  Mount  Pangaeus  would  speedily  come  within  her 
assured  reach.  *'  All  that  I  now  tell  you  (such  was  the  substance 
of  his  speech)  is  matter  of  public  talk  among  the  Olyntdiian 
people,  who  are  full  of  hope  and  confidence.     How  can  you 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  t.  2, 14.  by  herself,  and  before  she  had  brought 

The  number  of  Olynthian  troops  is  aU  the  Chalkidians  into  confederacy 

gven  in  Xenoph6n  as  800  hoplites,  a  (fiHwn  XoAjcia^v  irdvrav  eU  iv  <rw^Ki<r- 
r  greater  number  of  peltasts,  and  fUvttv  —  jye  Fals.  Leg.  c.  76,  p.  425) 
1000  horsemen,  assuming  that  Akan-  possessed  400  horsemen,  and  a  dtizen 
thus  and  Anoilonia  joined  the  oon-  population  of  6000 ;  no  more  than  this 
federacT.  It  has  been  remarked  by  (he  says)  at  the  time  when  the  Lace- 
Mr.  Mitford  and  others  that  these  daBmonians  attacked  them.  The  his- 
numbers,  as  they  here  stand,  must  be  torical  statements  of  the  great  orator, 
decidedly  smaller  than  the  reality,  for  a  time  which  nearly  coincides  with 
But  we  have  no  means  of  correction  his  own  birth,  are  to  be  reoeiTed  with 
open  to  us.    Mr.  Mitford's  suggestion  caution. 

of  8000  hoplites  in  place  of  800  rests       s  Compare  Boeckh,  Public  Boonomy 

upon  no  authority.  of  Athens,  p.  64,  A.  100,  English  Trans- 

D^nosthends  states  that  Olynthv  lation. 
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Spartans,  who  are  taking  anxious  pains  to  prevent  the  union  of 
the  Boeotian  cities,^  permit  the  aggregation  of  so  much  more  for- 
midable a  power,  both  bj  land  and  by  sea,  as  this  of  Olynthus  ? 
Envoys  have  already  been  sent  thither  from  Athens  and  Thebes, 
and  ^e  Olynthians  have  decreed  to  send  an  embassy  in  return, 
for  contracting  alliance  with  those  cities ;  hence  your  enemies 
will  derive  a  large  additional  force.  We  of  Acanthus  and 
Apollonia,  having  declined  the  proposition  to  join  the  conw 
federacy  voluntarily,  have  received  notice  that,  if  we  persist, 
they  ^wdU  constrain  us.  Now  we  are  anxious  to  retain  our 
paternal  laws  and  customs,  continuing  as  a  city  by  ourselves.' 
But  if  we  cannot  obtain  aid  from  you,  we  shall  be  under  the 
necessity  of  joining  them,  as  severed  other  cities  have  already 
done  from  not  daring  to  refuse ;  cities  who  would  have  sent 
envoys  along  with  us,  had  they  not  been  afraid  of  offending  the 
Olynthians.  These  cities,  if  you  interfere  forthwith,  and  with  a 
powerful  force,  will  now  revolt  from  the  new  confederacy.  But 
if  you  postpone  your  interference,  and  allow  time  for  the  con- 
federacy to  work,  their  sentiments  will  soon  alter.  They  will 
come  to  be  knit  together,  in  attached  unity,  by  the  co-burghership, 
the  intermarriage,  and  the  reciprocity  of  landed  possessions, 
which  have  already  been  enacted  prospectively.  All  of  them 
will  become  convinced  that  they  have  a  common  interest  both  in 
belonging  to  and  in  strengthening  the  confederacy— just  as  the 
Arcadians,  when  they  follow  you  Spartans  as  allies,  are  not  only 
enabled  to  preserve  their  own  property,  but  also  to  plunder 
others.  If,  by  your  delay,  the  attractive  tendencies  of  the 
confederacy  should  come  into  real  operation,  you  will  presently 
find  it  not  so  much  within  your  power  to  dissolve."' 


^  ^  Xen.   Hellen.  ▼.  2,  16.  ^  ewo^aarc  Svvofiiv   fieya\riv    o9<rav.  ovvto    £v<rird* 

8c  KoX  r<S2cy   irm    «ucb«,   vjuas    n^s    (liv  KanrrSs  ns  iariv  •  ai  yap  okovvm  rStv 

BouoTias    iirtfitX-i^-^veUf    oiro>$    /m))    Kodd'  ir6X.tii»v     rfjs     voXir«(a«     Koivta- 

^  C112,  SToAv   Si    futiCovos  oBpoii^ofiivris  vov<rai,  o^toi,  av  rt  IBwtriv  avrCiroKoPf 

iwaiun^  aj/ue\'fi<raif  <kC.  ^f^Xp  enroanqtrovrau, •  ti  u.e  vr  o  t.  <rvy- 

I  traBSJate  here  the  substance  of  KAcio-tf^trovrai  rait  rt  ivt,ya- 

the  speech,  not  the  exact  words.  ^  ulatf  xal  cyicT^<r«<r(  irap'  aA- 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ▼.  2, 14.    ^/xei«  22,  AifAai«,  &«  i^j/rii^nr  fitvot  ti<rl — 

&  jju^ptt  Aouc*daufi6vioit  fiov\6fJLe6a  i^iv  Kal   yvtovovraif    in   ficret   rStv 

nit  varpCots  v6iixm  xP^^^  '^"■^  avroiro-  Kparo^vrtov      eirt<r$  a^     Kt  p8a- 

Airot  ctrat*   cc  ftivrot  §J^ri  /Soi^o-ei  ris,  A«ov    iarrlVf    &<rv9p  "A.pKoZti,    orav 

t^ayiai  Koljo/Aiv  M«T^  iKtiviav  yiyvtoBai,  fic0'  VftMV  tMcrt,  rd  r«  avTb>v  o-w^ovo-i, 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  T.  2,  18.      oet  yt  ii^v  k<u     rd     iXAdrpia    apird^ovaiv — I  <r  w  « 

Vftas  Koi  t66€  tiZiyan,  ws*  ^p  tip^xaftev  ov  Kt$*  6p.o  Lns  evAvra  etrrai. 
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This  speecli  of  the  Akanthian  envoy  is  remarkable  in  more 
Envoys  than  one  respect  Coming  from  the  lips  of  an  enemy, 
A^tM  i*  ^  *^®  ^^*  ^^  ^  testimonies  to  the  liberal  and 
at  Sparta.  comprehensive  spirit  in  which  the  Olynthians  were 
acting.  They  are  accused,  not  of  injustice,  nor  of  selfish 
ambition,  nor  of  degrading  those  around  them,  but  literally 
of  organizing  a  new  partnership  on  principles  too  generous 
and  too  seductive ;  of  gently  superseding,  instead  of  violently 
breaking  down,  the  barriers  between  the  various  cities,  by- 
reciprocal  ties  of  property  and  family  among  the  citizens  of 
each  ;  of  imiting  them  aU  into  a  new  political  aggregate,  in 
which  not  only  aU  would  enjoy  equal  rights,  but  all  without 
exception  would  be  gainers.  The  advantage,  both  in  security 
and  iYi  power,  accruing  prospectively  to  aU,  is  not  only  admitted  by 
the  orator,  but  stands  in  the  front  of  his  argument.  "  Make  haste 
and  break  up  the  confederacy  (he  impresses  upon  Sparta)  before 
its  fruit  is  ripe,  so  that  the  confederates  may  never  taste  it  nor 
find  out  how  good  it  is  ;  for,  if  they  do,  you  will  not  prevail  on 
them  to  forego  it."  By  implication  he  also  admits — and  he  says 
nothing  tending  even  to  raise  a  doubt — ^that  the  cities  which  he 
represents,  Akanthus  and  Apollonia,  would  share  along  with  the 
rest  in  this  same  benefit.  But  the  Grecian  political  instinct  was 
nevertheless  predominant — "We  wish  to  preserve  our  paternal 
laws,  and  to  be  a  city  by  ourselves  **.  Thus  nakedly  is  the 
objection  stated,  when  the  question  was,  not  whether  Akanthus 
should  lose  its  freedom  and  become  subject  to  an  imperial  city 
like  Athens,  but  whether  it  should  become  a  free  and  equal  mem- 
ber of  a  larger  political  aggregate,  cemented  by  every  tie  which 
could  make  imion  secure,  profitable,  and  dignified.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  how  perfectly  the  orator  is  conscious  that  this  re- 
pugnance, though  at  the  moment  preponderant,  was  nevertheless 
essentially  transitory,  and  would  give  place  to  attachment  when 
the  union  came  to  be  felt  as  a  reality ;  and  how  eagerly  he 
appeals  to  Sparta  to  lose  no  time  in  clenching  the  repugnance 
while  it  lasted  He  appeals  to  her,  not  for  any  beneficisd  or  Pan- 
hellenic  objects,  but  in  the  interests  of  her  own  dominion,  which 
required  that  the  Grecian  world  should  be,  as  it  were,  pulverized 
into  minute,  self-acting  atoms,  without  cohesion ;  so  that  each 
city,  or  each  village,  while  protected  against  subjection  to  any 
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other,  should  fuither  be  prevented  from  equal  political  union  or 
fusion  with  any  other,  being  thus  more  completely  helpless  and 
dependent  in  reference  to  Sparta. 

It  was  not  merely  from  Akanthus  and  ApoUonia,  but  also  from 
the  dispossessed  Macedonian  king  Amyntas,  that  envoys  reached 
Sparta  to  ask  for  aid  against  Olynthus.  It  seems  that  Amyntas, 
after  having  abandoned  the  kingdom  and  made  his  cession  to  the 
01  jnthians,  had  obtained  some  aid  from  Thessaly  and  tried  to 
remstate  himself  by  force.  In  this  scheme  he  had  failed,  being 
defeated  by  the  Olynthians.  Indeed  we  find  another  person 
named  ArgsBus  mentioned  as  competitor  for  the  Macedonian 
sceptre,  and  possessing  it  for  two  years.^ 

After  bearing  these  petitioners,  ^e  Lacedaemonians  first  declared 
their  own  readiness  to  comply  with  the  prayer,  and  to  ^^  j^^^^^ 
pat  down  Olynthus ;  next,  they  submitted  the  same  dnmonUiiB 
point  to  the  vote  of  the  assembled  allies.'    Among  l^fes^^^ 
these  latter,  there  was  no  genuine  antipathy  against  ^^^^^ff^^^ 
the  Olynthians,  such  as  that  which  had  prevailed  asainrt 
against  Athens  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  the  ^'J^*^'""* 
synod  then  held  at  Sparta.    But  the  power  of  Sparta  over  her 
allies  was  now  far  greater  than  it  had  been  then.    Most  of  their 
cities  were  under  oligarchies,  dependent  upon  her  support  for 
aathority  over  their'  fellow-citizens  ;  moreover  the  recent  events 
in  Boeotia  and  at  Mantineia  had  operated  as  a  serious  mtimida- 
tion.     Anxiety  to  keep  the  favour  of  Sparta  was  accordingly 
paramount,  so  that  most  of  the  speakers,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
votes,  declared  for  the  war,'  and  a  combined  army  of  ten  thousand 
men  was  voted  to  be  redsed. 

To  make  up  such  a  total,  a  proportional  contingent  was  assessed 
upon  each  confederate  ;  combined  with  the  proviso,  now  added 
for  the  first  time,  that  each  might  furnish  money  instead  of  men, 
at  the  rate  of  three  ^ginsean  oboli  (half  an  .^ginsan  drachma) 
for  each  hoplite.    A  cavalry  soldier,  to  those  cities  which  furnished 

1  Dioddr.  ziT.  92 ;  zr.  19.  to  the  time  when  Jason  of  Phene 

Demosthente  speaks  of  Amvntas  as  acquired    dominion    over  Macedonia 

haTing  been  expelled  from  his  kingdom  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  1, 11). 

by  the  Thessalians  (cent.  Aristokrat.  3  See  above  in  this  History,  ch.z]TiiL 

c  20,  p.  667).    If  tbis  be  historicaUy  >  Xen.  Hellen.  t.  2,  20.    U  rovrov 

correct,  it  most  be  referred  to  some  fUrroif  iroAAol  lUv  #vvi|y^pcvoy  orpanip 

snlneqaent    wax    in    which  he  was  irotciy,  iJMKivra  M  ol  Bovkifitpoi.  Atuct' 

engaged  with  tba  Thessalians ;  perhaps  iaqiavCois  x^i*^^t  ^ 
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such,  was  reckoned  as  equivaleiit  to  four  hoplites ;  a  hoplite,  as 

equivaleiit  to  two  peltasts ;  or  pecuniary  contribution  on  tlie 

same  scale.    All  cities  in  default  were  made  liable  to  a  forfeit  of 

one  stater  (four  drachmsB)  per  day,  for  every  soldier  not  sent — ^the 

forfeit  to  be  enforced  by  Sparta.^    Such  licensed  substitution  of 

pecuniary  payment  for  personal  service  is  the  same  as  I  have 

already  described  to  have  taken  place  nearly  a  century  before  in 

the  confederacy  of  DSlos  under  the  presidency  of  Athens.'    It  was 

a  system  not  likely  to  be  extensively  acted  upon  among  the 

Spartan  allies,  who  were  at  once  poorer  and  more  warlike  than 

those  of  Athens.    But  in  both  cases  it  was  favourable  to  the 

ambition  of  the  leading  state ;  and  the  tendency  becomes  here 

manifest,  to  sanction,  by  the  formality  of  a  public  resolution,  that 

increased  Lacedaemonian  ascendency  which  had  already  grown  up 

in  practice. 

The  Akanthian  envoys,  while  expressing  their  satisfaction  with 

...  .  the  vote  just  passed,  intimated  that  the  muster  of 
Anxiety  of        _  ^ .  .  11 

the  Akan-      these  numerous  contmgents  would  occupy  some  time, 

2JJ2J/^.  and  again  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  instant  inter- 
Th^ s^^ton  ^®^*^^^  ®^®^  ^^^  *  small  force,  before  the  Olynthians 
Eudamidas  could  find  time  to  get  their  plans  actually  in  work  or 
^sdnst  appreciated  by  the  surrounding  cities.    A  moderate 

^'^*^Sth*  Laicedsemonian  force  (they  said),  if  despatched  forth- 
such'foice  with,  would  not  only  keep  those  who  had  refused  to 
^tread^  join  Olynthus  steady  to  their  refusal,  but  also  induce 
HecbeckB  others,  who  had  joined  reluctantly,  to  revolt  Ac- 
of  the  cordingly,  the  Ephors  appointed  Eudamidas  at  once, 

Olynthians.  aggigj^iug  to  him  2000  hoplites — ^Neodamod^  (or  en- 
franchised Helots),  Perioeki,  and  Skiritse  or  Arcadian  borderers. 
Such  was  the  anxiety  of  the  Akanthians  for  haste,  that  they  would 
not  let  him  delay  even  to  get  together  the  whole  of  this  moderate 
force.  He  was  put  in  march  immediately,  with  such  as  were 
ready  ;  while  his  brother  Phoebidas  was  left  behind  to  collect  the 
remainder  and  follow  him.  And  it  seems  that  the  Akanthians 
judged  correctly.    For  Eudamidas,  arriving  in  Thrace  after  a 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  t.  2,  21, 22.  few  yean   afterwards ;  but  it  most 
Dioddrus  (xv.  81)  mentions  the  fact  have  been  equally  necessary  to  fix 
that  an  hopiite  was  reckoned  equi-  the  proportion  on  the  px«sent  coca- 
Talent  to  two  peltasts,  in  reference  sion. 
to  a  LacedtBmonian  muster-roll  of  a       3  see  ch.  zIt.  of  this  History. 
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rapid  march,  thougli  he  was  unable  to  contend  against  the  Olyn- 
ikdans  in  the  field,  yet  induced  PotidsBa  to  revolt  from  them,  and 
was  able  to  defend  those  citie%  such  as  Akanthus  and  Apollonia, 
which  resolutely  stood  aloofl^  Amyntas  brou^t  a  f(»ce  to  co- 
operate with  him. 

The  delay  in  the  march  of  Phosbidas  was  productive  of  conse- 
quences no  less  momentous  than  unexpected.    The  phobidM, 
direct  line  firom  Peloponnesus  to  Olynthus  lay  through  ^^JJ^ 
the  Theban  territory,  a  passage  which  the  Thebans,  TCmaini 
whatever  might  have  been  their  wishes,  were  not  ^J^^t^ 
powerful  enough  to  refuse,  though  they  had  contracted  J^J^^^ 
an  alliance  with  Olynthus,^  and  though  proclamation  i^  hif 
was  made  that  no  Theban  citizens  should  join  the  ^^^e 
Lacedaemonian  force.    Eudamidas,  having  departed  at  S^|!!!L.  xv 
a  moment's  notice,  passed  through  Bosotia  without  a  Theban 
halt  in  his  way  to  Thrace.    But  it  was  known  that  £^^|^ 
his  brother  Phoebidas  was  presently  to  follow ;  and  Thdbei. 
upon  this  fact  the  philo-Laconian  party  in  Thdbes  organized  a 
conspiracy. 

They  obtained  from  the  Ephors,  and  from  the  miso-Theban 
feelings  of  Agesilaus,  secret  orders  to  Phcebidas,  that 
he  should  co-operate  with  them  in  any  party  move-  ^Leon?*''^ 
ment  which  they  might  find  opportunity  of  executing ;  ■  S?^So? 
and  when  he  halted  with  his  detachment  near  the  Laconiui 
gymnasium  a  little  way  without  the  walls,  they  con-  ^^m,  to 
certed  matters  as  well  with  him  as  among  themselves,  ^imand* 
Leontiad^  Hypat^  and  Archias  were  the  chiefe  of  eitadeito 
the  party  in  Thebes  favourable  to  Sparta— a  party      " 
decidedly  in  minority,  yet  still  powerful,  and  at  this  moment  so 
strengthened  by  the  unbounded  ascendency  of  the  Spartan  name, 
that  Leontiad^  himself  was  one  of  the  polemarchs  of  the  city. 
Of  the  anti-Spartan  or  predominant  sentiment  in  Thebes — ^which 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  t.  2,  24 ;  Diod6r.  xr.  when  Phoebidas  was  under  the  walls 

n.  of  Thebes,  and  that  the  Spartan  leader 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼.  2,  27—84.  was  persoaded  br  Leontiadte  to  act  on 

*  This  is  the  statement  of  Dioddros  his  own  responsibility.    The  behavionr 

(X7.   20X    and   substantially  that  of  of  Ag^ftilaju  and  of  the  Ephors  after 

Hotarch  (Age^L  c.  24),  who  intimates  the  &ct  is  like  that  of  persons  who 

thai  it  was  the  general  belief  of  the  had  previonsly  contemplated  the  pos- 

time.     And  it  appears  to  me  more  sibility  of  it.    Bat  the  original  sngses- 

MnhAhia  than    the  representation  of  tion  most  have  come  from  the  Theban 

Ki^Sn—tSat  the  tot  idea  arose  *-'^'-  *k.«..,-.- 
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Past  n.- 


included  most  of  the  wealthy  and  active  citizens,  those  who  came 
Buccessiyely  into  office  as  hipparchs  or  generals  of  the  cavalry'^ — 
the  leaders  were  Ismenias  and  AndroUeidSs.  The  former  espe- 
cially, the  foremost  as  well  as  ablest  conductor  of  the  late  war 
against  Sparta,  was  now  in  office  as  polemarch,  conjointly  with 
his  rival  Leontiad^ 
While  Ismenias,  detesting  the  Spartans,  kept  aloof  from  Phoebi- 

das,  Leontiad^  assiduously  courted  him  and  gained 
ing  le^^  his  confidence.  On  the  day  of  the  Thesmophoria,'  a 
^^toand  r^ligio^w  festival  celebrated  by  the  women  apart  from 
Ismenias—  the  men,  during  which  the  acropolis  or  Eadmeia  was 
Poi^^hs.  consecrated  to  their  exclusive  use,  Phoebidas,  affecting 
emmv^  to  have  concluded  his  halt,  put  himself  in  march  to 
the  plot  and  proceed  as  if  towards  Thrace,  seemingly  rounding  the 
p^idaT  walls  of  Thebes,  but  not  going  into  it  The  Senate 
Kadmda.      ^^  actually  assembled  in  the  portico  of  the  agora,  and 

the  heat  of  a  summer's  noon  had  driven  every  one  out 
of  the  streets,  when  LeontiadSs,  stealing  away  from  the  Senate, 
hastened  on  horseback  to  overtake  Phoebidas,  caused  him  to  &ce 
about,  and  conducted  the  LacedsBmonians  straight  up  to  the 
Eadmeia ;  the  gates  of  which,  as  well  as  those  of  the  town,  were 
opened  to  his  order  as  polemarch.  There  were  not  only  no  citizens 
in  the  streets,  but  none  even  in  the  EMmeia,  no  male  person 


^  Plutarch  CDe  Qerdo  Socratis,  c.  6, 
p.  678  B)  Btatea  that  most  of  these 
generals  of  cavalry  (rStv  iinrapynic6rcav 
vofdttMi)  were  afterwards  In  exQe  with 
Pelopidas  at  Athens. 

We  have  little  or  no  information 
respecting  the  govemment  of  Thdbes. 
It  wonlaseem  to  have  been  at  this 
moment  a  liberalized  oligarchy.  There 
were  a  senate  and  two  polemaichs 
(perhaps  the  polemarchs  may  have 
been  more  than  two  in  all,  thoiu^h  the 
words  of  Xenoph6n  rather  lead  us  to 
suppose  only  fwo)— and  there  seems 
also  to  have  been  a  dvil  magistrate, 
dlosen  by  lot  (6  Kvafiiarhs  apviov)  and 
renewed  annually,  whose  office  was 
marked  by  his  constantly  haTing  in 
his  possession  the  sacred  spear  of 
state  (r&  Up^v  66pv)  and  the  (nty  seal 
g*lutarch,  De  Gen.  Socr.  c.  81,  p.  697 

At  this  moment,  it  must  be  recol- 
lected, there  were  no  such  officers  as 
B<jeotarchs ;  since  the  fiaoediBmonisns, 


enforcing  the  peace  of  Antallddas, 
had  put  an  end  to  the  Boeotian  fede* 
ration. 

«The  rhetor  Aristeidfts  (Or.  xlx. 
Bleusin.  p.  452  Cant. ;  p.  419  Dind.) 
states  that  the  Kadmeia  was  seized 
during  the  Pythian  festivaL  This 
festival  would  take  place,  July  or 
August,  382  B.a,  near  the  beginning  of 
the  third  year  of  the  (99th)  Olym^id. 
See  above  in  this  History,  ch.  liv. 
Respecting  the  year  and  month  in 
which  the  Pythian  festival  was  held, 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
commentators.  I  agree  with  those 
who  assign  it  to  the  first  quarter  of 
the  third  Olympic  year.  And  the  date 
of  the  march  of  Phcebidas  would 
perfectly  harmonise  vrith  this  supposi- 

Xenqph6n  mentions  nothing  about 
the  Pythian  festival  as  being  in  course 
of  celebration  when  Phoebidas  was 
encamped  near  Thdbes ;  for  it  had  no 
particular  reference  to  Thdbes. 
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being  permitted  to  be  present  at  the  feminine  Thesmophoria ;  so 

that  Phoebidas  and  his  army  became  possessed  of  the  Kadmeia 

without  the  smallest  opposition.    At  the  same  time  they  became 

possessed  of  an  acquisition  of  hardly  less  importance — the  persons 

of  all  the  assembled  Theban  women,  who  served  as  hostages  for 

the  qniet  submission,  however  reluctant,  of  the  citizens  in  the 

town  below.    Leontiad^  handed  to  Phoebidas  the  key  of  the 

gates,  and  then  descended  into  the  town,  giving  orders  that  no 

man  should  go  up  without  his  order.^ 

The  assembled  senate  heard  with  consternation  the  occupation 

of  the  acropolis  by  Phoebidas.    Before  any  delibera-  LeontiadAs 

tion  could  be  taken  among  the  senators,  Leontiad^  ?J®?^^ 

J  .  ,.  ^       rm-     7    1-  J    the  Senate, 

came  down  to  resume  his  seat     The  lochages  and  and  arrests 

armed  citizens  of  his  party,  to  whom  he  had  previously  j^^ji' 

given  orders,  stood  close  at  hand.     ^Senators  (said  i^,***® 

he),  be  not  intimidated  by  the  news  that  the  Spartans  friends  of 

are  in  the  Kadmeia ;  for  they  assure  us  that  they  have  Jj^to*" 

no  hostile  purpose  against  any  one  who  does  not  court  «^®- 

war  against  them.    But  I,  as  polemarch,  am  empowered  by  law 

to  seize  any  one  whose  behaviour  is  manifestly  and  capitally 

criminaL    Accordingly  I  seize  this  man  Ismenias,  as  the  great 

inflamer  of  war.    Come  forward,  captains  and  soldiers,  lay  hold 

of  him,  and  carry  him  off  where  your  orders  direct"    Ismenias 

was  accordingly  seized  and  hurried  off  as  a  prisoner  to  the 

Kadmeia ;   while  the    senators,  thunderstruck  and  overawed, 

offered  no  resistance.    Such  of  them  as  were  partisans  of  the 

arrested  polemarch,  and  many  even  of  the  more  neutral  members, 

left  the  Senate  and  went  home,  thankful  to  escape  with  their 

lives.     Three  hundred  of  them,  including  Androkleidas,  Pelo- 

pidas,  Mellon,  and  others,  sought  safety  by  voluntary  exile  to 

Athens  ;  after  which  the  remainder  of  the  Senate,  now  composed 

of  few  or  none  except  philo-Spartan  partisans,  passed  a  vote 

formally  dismissing  Ismenias,  and  appointing  a  new  polemarch 

in  his  place.' 

This  blow  of  high-handed  violence  against  Ismenias  forms  a 

worthy  counterpart  to  the  seizure  of  Theramen^  by  Kritias,* 

twenty-two  years  before,  in  the  Senate  of  Athens  under  the  Thirty. 

1  Zen.  Hellen.  ▼.  2,  28,  29.  s  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  8.     See  above  in 

>  len.  Hellen.  ▼.  2,  80,  81.  this  History,  ch.  Ix?. 
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Terror-striking  in  itself,  it  was  probably  accompanied  by  similar 
deeds  of  force  against  others  of  the  same  party.    The 
In  the  sudden  explosion  and  complete  success  of  the  con- 

1^®^  spiracy,  plotted  by  the  Executive  Chief  himself,  the 
"tTThA^^  most  irresistible  of  all  conspirators— the  presence 
of  Phoebidas  in  the  Kadmeia,  and  of  a  compliant 
Senate  in  the  town— the  seizure  or  flight  of  Ismenias  and  all  his 
leading  partisans — ^were  more  than  sufficient  to  crush  all  spirit  of 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  citizens ;  whose  first  anxiety  pro- 
bably was,  to  extricate  their  wives  and  daughters  from  the 
custody  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  Eadmeia.  Having  such  a 
price  to  offer,  Leontiad^  would  extort  submission  the  more 
easily,  and  would  probably  procure  a  vote  of  the  people  ratifying 
the  new  r^gimuy  the  Spartan  alliance,  and  the  continued  occupation 
of  the  acropolis.  Having  accomplished  the  first  settlement  of  his 
authority,  he  proceeded  without  delay  to  Sparta,  to  make  known 
the  fact  that  *'  order  reigned  "  at  Thebes. 

The  news  of  the  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  and  of  the  revolution 
Mixed  at  Thebes  had  been  received  at  Sparta  with  the  greatest 

s^Mtf^**  surprise,  as  well  as  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  shame  and 
£^*rtan  Satisfaction.  Everywhere  throughout  Greece,  pro- 
of the  bably,  it  excited  a  greater  sensation  than  any  event 
tS^Sp^^  since  the  battle  of  ^gospotami.  Tried  by  the  recog- 
interesta.  nized  public  law  of  Greece,  it  was  a  flagitious  iniquity, 
for  which  Sparta  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  pretence.  It  was  even 
worse  than  the  surprise  of  Platssa  by  the  Thebans  before  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  which  admitted  of  the  partial  excuse  that 
war  was  at  any  rate  impending ,  whereas  in  this  case  the 
Thebans  had  neither  done  nor  threatened  anything  to  violate  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas.  It  stood  condemned  by  the  indignant 
sentiment  of  all  Greece,  unwillingly  testified  even  by  the  philo- 
Laconian  Xenoph6n^  himself.  But  it  was  at  the  same  time  an 
immense  accession  to  Spartan  power.  It  had  been  achieved  with 
pre-eminent  skill  and  success  ;  and  Phoebidas  might  well  claim 
to  have  struck  for  Sparta  the  most  important  blow  since 
^gospotami,  relieving  her  from  one  of  her  two  really  formidable 
enemies." 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  y.  4, 1.  ing  Phoebidas  as  a  man  more  warm- 

2  It  is  curious  that  Xenoph6ii.  treat-    hearted  than  vise,  speaks  of  him  as 
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Nevertheleas,  far  from  receiving  thanks  at  Sparta,  he  became 
the  object  of  wrath,  and  condemnation,  both  with  the  Digpieasnre 
Sphors  and  the  citizens  generally.     Every  one  was  at$>arto 
^^  to  throw  upon  him  the  odimn  of  the  proceeding,  pretended 
and  to  denounce  him  as  having  acted  without  orders.  a^£^^ 
Even  the  Epliors,  who  had  secretly  authorized  him  i^oebidas : 
beforehand  to  co-ox>erate  generally  with  the  faction  at  di^endi 
Thebes,  havii]^  doubtless  never  given  any  specific  ^**™' 
instmcticmB,  now  indignantly  disavowed  him.    Agesilaus  alone 
stood  forward  in  his  defence,  contending  that  the  only  question 
was,  whether  his  proceeding  at  Thebes  had  been  injurious  or 
beneficial  to  Sparta.    If  the  former,  he  merited  punishment ;  if 
tiie  latter,  it  was  always  lawful  to  render  service,  even  impromptu 
and  without  previous  orders. 

Tried  hy  this  standard,  the  verdict  was  not  doubtful     For 
every  man  at  Sparta  felt  how  advantageous  the  act  -^  ^j.. 
was  in  itself ;  and  felt  it  still  more,  when  Leontiad^  st  Spartar- 
reached  the  city,  humble  in  solicitation  as  well  as  ^SsS?^* 
profuse  in  promise    In  his  speech  addressed  to  the  nom  and 
assembled  Ephors  and  Senate,  he  first  reminded  them  —the 
how  hoetUe  Thgbes  had  hitherto  been  to  them,  under  ^^that 
Ismenias  and  the  party  just  put  down,  and  how  ***?5^ 
constantly  they  had  been  in  jealous  alarm,  lest  Thebes  Eadmeia, 
should  reconstitute  by  force  the  Boeotian  federation.  Jj^J  t£| 
"Now  (added  he)  your  fears  may  be  at  an  end  :  only  fine 
take  as  good  care  to  uphold  our  government  as  we 
diall  take  to  obey  your  orders.    For  the  future  you  will  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  send  us  a  short  despatch,  to  get  every  service 
which  you  require."  ^    It  was  resolved  by  the  Lacedsemonians,  at 

if  he  had  rendered  no  real  serrice  to  acted  with  tme  wisdom,  and  that  he 

Sparta  by  the  capture  of  the  Kadmeia  had  done  hia  country  more  harm  than 

(▼.  2,  28)u    The  exphination  of  this  is  good— a  criticism  which  we  may  be 

that  2caioph6n  wrote  his  historv  at  sure  that  no  man  advanced  at  the  time 

a  later  period,  after  the  defeat  at  of  the  capture  itself,  or  during  the 

Leuktra,  and  the  downfall  of  Sparta ;  three  years  after  it. 
which  downfall  was  brought  about  by        i  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼.  2,  84. 
the  reaction  agfdnst  her  oTerweening       Kal  v/mic  y<  (says  Leontiadte  to  the 

and  oppressive   dominion,   especially  Lacedaemonian  Ephors)  r6r*  fiiv  del 

after  toe  capture  of  the  Kadmeia — or  irpoa-ciyerc  r^v  vovf,  v&rt  aKov<n<rBt 

6n  the  pioos  creed  of  Xenopb6n}  by  fika^oiuvotn  twrovs  t^v  Boiwriav  v^' 

•be  displeasore    of    tbe    gods,  which  mvroitttviu  •  vvv  3*,  inti  rdStntirpaKToi.^ 

neb  imauity  dr«w  do'wn  upon  her  (v.  oiSiv  vfLafJ^l  6i)/3aiovc  ^fitlvBai  •  oAX 

i,  IX     &   this   way*    therefore,  it  is  iipKitni  ifuv  fnucpi  <r«vr(SAi|,  worre  iKtlQtv 

made  out    that    Phoebidas    had    not  wdma  wpdrmrBai,  i<rmv  &y  5^(r0e — iavp, 
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the  instance  of  Agesilaos,  to  retain  their  garrison  now  in  the 
Kadmeia,  to  uphold  Leontiad^  with  his  colleagues '  in  the 
government  of  Thebes,  and  to  put  Ismenias  upon  his  trial  Yet 
they  at  the  same  time,  as  a  sort  of  atonement  to  the  opinion  of 
Greece,  passed  a  vote  of  censure  on  Phcebidas,  dismissed  him  from 
his  command,  and  even  condemned  him  to  a  fine.  The  fine, 
however,  most  probably  was  never  exacted ;  for  we  shall  see  by 
the  conduct  of  Sphodrias  afterwards  that  the  displeasure  against 
Phcebidas,  if  at  first  genuine,  was  certainly  of  no  long  continuance. 
That  the  Lacedaemonians  should  at  the  same  time  condemn 
The  Lace-  Phoebidas  and  retain  the  Kadmeia  has  been  noted  as 
dsDmoniaiiB  a  gross  contradiction.  Nevertheless  we  ought  not  to 
Ismenias  to  forget  that,  had  they  evacuated  the  Eadmeia,  the 
be  tried  and  ^^^  ^f  LeontiadSs  at  Thebes,  which  had  compromised 
I  f  *^tv  itself  for  Sparta  as  well  as  for  its  own  aggrandizement, 
thl?  would  have  been  irretrievably  sacrificed.     The  like 

proceeding,  excuse,  if  excuse  it  be,  cannot  be  urged  in  respect  to 
their  treatment  of  Ismenias ;  whom  they  put  upon  his  trial  at 
Thebes,  before  a  court^  consisting  of  three  Lacedaemonian  com- 
missioners and  one  from  each  allied  city.  He  was  accused, 
probably  by  Leontlad^  and  his  other  enemies,  of  having  entered 
into  friendship  and  conspiracy  with  the  Persian  king  to  the 
detriment  of  Greece*— of  having  partaken  in  the  Persian  funds 
brought  into  Greece  by  Timokrat^  the  Ehodian — and  of  being 
the  real  author  of  that  war  which  had  disturbed  Greece  from  395 
B.a  down  to  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.  After  an  unavailing 
defence,  he  was  condemned  and  executed.  Had  this  doom  been 
inflicted  upon  him  by  his  political  antagonists  as  a  consequence 
of  their  intestine  victory,  it  would  have  been  too  much  in  the 
analogy  of  Grecian  party- warfare  to  call  for  any  special  remark. 
But  there  is  something  peculiarly  revolting  in  the  prostitution  of 
judicial  solemnity  and  Pan-hellenic  pretence  which  the  Lacedae- 
monians here  committed.     They  could  have  no  possible  right  to 

&<nrtp  l^fuU  it/iMv,  oihw  xal  ^fuit  rifiSiv,  Socratis,  p.  676  A),  and  OomeUas  Nepoe 

iirut^Xijo^e.  (Pelopid.  c.  1). 

Aenqph6n  mentions  the  dUpleamre       5  y-_    tt^h^-    •   o   hr  .  ■di.,4.<.».i. 

of  the  jTphors  and  the  Spartans  gene-  ^J^^!5l  S^^o  I.  %^a'  ?SJSS: 

mllv  niwiltiqf.  PhmhidRR  rvTA^frmo  %n^  ^®  Genio  Socratis,  p.  676  A.    Plutarch 

Is  ce?tified  5y  Diod6ms  (xv.  20).  by  ^Ji^I^'^t^^  ^A^iu^""  «»"• 
Plntarch  (Pelopidas,  c.  6,  and  De  Genio   ^®y®^  ^  ^P^^  "»^  tnedihere. 
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try  IsmeTiiaB  as  a  criminal  at  all ;  still  lees  to  try  bim  as  a  cri- 
ndnal  on  the  charge  of  confederacy  with  the  Persian  king,  when 
they  had  themselves,  only  five  years  before,  acted  not  merely  as 
allies,  but  even  as  instruments,  of  that  monarch,  in  enforcing  the 
peace  of  A^^^l^^fl»«^  If  Ismenias  had  received  money  from  one 
Persian  satrap,  the  Spartan  Antalkidas  had  profited  in  like 
manner  by  another — and  for  the  like  purpose  too  of  carrying  on 
Grecian  war.  The  real  motive  of  the  Spartans  was  doubtless  to 
revenge  themselves  upon  this  distinguished  Theban  for  having 
raised  i^ainst  them  the  war  which  began  in  395  b.o.  But  the 
mockery  of  justice  by  which  that  revenge  was  masked,  and  the 
impudence  of  punishing  in  him  as  treason  that  same  foreign 
alliance  with  which  they  had  ostentatiously  identified  themselvefl^ 
lends  a  deeper  enormity  to  the  whole  proceeding. 

Leontiad^  and  his  partisans  were  thus  established  as  rulers- 
in  Thebes,  with  a  Lacedsemonian  garrison  in  the 
Eadmeia  to  sustain  them  and  execute  their  orders.  acUoo^^ 
The  once  haughty  ThSbes  was  enrolled  as  a  member  ^^J'**^ 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  confederacy.    Sparta  was  now  pynthos— 
enabled  to  prosecute  her  Olynthian  expedition  with  aent  there 
redoubled  vigour.    Eudamidas  and  Amyntas,  though  Jj^  force, 
they  repressed  the  growth  of  the  Olynthian  confede-  inciading 
racy,  had  not  been  strong  enough  to  put  it  down,  so  aue  TbebuL 
that  a  larger  force  was  necessary,  and  the  aggregate  of  ^J^Jf*"** 
ten  thousand  men  which  had  been  previously  decreed  oo-opentet 
was  put  into  instant  requisition,  to  be  commanded  by 
Teleutias,  brother  of  Agesilaus.    The  new  general,  a  man  of  very 
popular  manners,  was  soon  on  his  march  at  the  head  of  this  large 
amiy,  which  comprised  many  Theban  hoplites  as  well  as  horse- 
men furnished  by  the  new  rulers  in  their  unqualified  devotion  to 
Sparta.     He  sent  forward  envoys  to  Amyntas  in  Macedonia, 
arging  upon  him  the  most  strenuous  efforts  for  the  purpose  of 
Ncovering  the  Macedonian  cities  which  had  joined  the  Olyn- 
thiflTiiiy  and  also  to  Derdas,  prince  of  the  district  of  Upper 
Macedonia  called  dimeia,  inviting  his  co-operation  against  that 
insolent  ci^,  which  would  speedily  extend  her  dominion  (he 
ecmtended)  from  the  maritime  region  to  the  interior  unless  she 
were  put  down.* 

1  Xen.  HeUen.  t.  2, 88. 
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£.0.  882. 

^trenuouB 

resistance 

of  the 

Olynthians 

—excellence 

«f  their 

^Avalry. 


Though  the  LacedaBmonians  were  masters  everywhere  and  had 
their  hands  free — ^though  Teleutias  was  a  competent 
officer  with  powerful  forces — and  though  Derdas  joined 
with  400  excellent  Macedonian  horse,  yet  the  conquest 
of  Olynthus  was  found  no  easy  enterprise.^  The 
Olynthian  cavalry  in  particular  was  numerous  and 
efficient  Unable  as  they  were  to  make  head  against 
Teleutias  in  the  field  or  repress  his  advance,  nevertheless,  in  a 
desultory  engagement  which  took  place  near  the  city  gates  they 
defeated  the  Lacedaemonian  and  Theban  cavalry,  threw  even  the 
infantry  into  confusion,  and  were  on  the  point  of  gaining  a  com- 
plete victory  had  not  Derdas  with  his  cavalry  on  the  other  vmig 
made  a  diversion  which  forced  them  to  come  back  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  city.  Teleutias,  remaining  master  of  the  field,  con- 
tinued to  ravage  the  Olynthian  territory  during  the  summer,  for 
which,  however,  the  Olynthians  retaliated  by  frequent  marauding 
expeditions  against  the  cities  in  alliance  with  him.^ 

In  the  ensuing  spring,  the  Olynthians  sustained  various  partial 
defeats,  especially  one  near  Apollonla  from  Derdas. 
They  were  more  and  more  confined  to  their  walls, 
insomuch  that  Teleutias  became  confident  and  began 
to  despise  them.  Under  these  dispositions  on  his 
part,  a  body  of  Olynthian  cavalry  showed  themselves 
one  morning,  passed  the  river  near  their  city,  and 
advanced  in  calm  array  towards  the  Lacedaemonian 
camp.  Indignant  at  such  an  appearance  of  daring, 
Teleutias  directed  Tlemonidas  with  the  peltasts  to 
disperse  them,  upon  which  the  Olynthiwis  slowly 
retreated,  while  the  peltasts  rushed  impatiently  to 
pursue  them  even  when  they  recrossed  the  river. 
No  sooner  did  the  Olynthians  see  that  half  the  pelt£U9ts  had 
crossed  it  than  they  suddenly  turned,  charged  them  vigorously, 
and  put  them  to  flight  with  Ihe  loss  of  their  commander  Tlemo- 
nidas and  a  hundred  others.    All  this  passed  in  sight  of  Teleutias, 


B.O,  881. 

Teleutias 
being  at 
first 

successful 
and  having 
become 
overcon- 
Udent 
sustains 
a  terrible 
defeat 
from  the 
Olynthians 
under  the 
walls  of 
their  dty. 


1  Demosthenes  (De  EaJs.  Leg.  c.  76,  tenor  and  result  of  the  war.    If  we 

p.  425)  speaks  with  proper  commen-  had  no  other  information  than  his, 

dation  oi  the  brave  resistance  made  we  should  be  led  to  imagine  that  the 

by  the  Olynthians  against  the  great  Olynthians  had  been  victorioua,  and 

force  of  Sparta.    But  his  expressions  the  Lacedsemonians  baffled, 

.are  altogether  misleading  as  to  the  >  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  2, 40—48. 
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who  completely  lost  bis  temper.  Seizing  his  arms,  he  hurried 
forward  to  cover  the  fugitives  with  the  hoplites  around  him, 
sending  orders  to  all  his  troops,  hoplites,  peltasts,  and  horsemen, 
to  advance  also.  But  the  Olynthians,  again  retreating,  drew  him 
on  towasds  the  city  with  such  inconsiderate  forwardness  that 
many  of  his  soldiers,  ascending  the  eminence  on  which  the  city 
was  situated,  rushed  close  up  to  the  walls.^  Here,  however,  they 
were  received  by  a  shower  of  missiles  which  forced  them  to 
recede  in  disorder,  upon  which  the  Olynthians  again  sallied 
forth,  probably  &om  more  than  one  gate  at  once,  and  charged 
them  first  with  cavalry  and  peltasts,  next  with  hoplites.  The 
Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies,  disturbed  and  distressed  by  the 
first,  were  unable  to  stand  against  the  compact  charge  of  the  last ; 
Teleutias  himself^  fighting  in  the  foremost  ranks,  was  slain,  and 
his  death  was  a  signal  for  the  flight  of  all  around.  Th6  whole 
hedeging  force  dispersed  and  fled  in  different  directions — ^to 
Akanthus,  to  Spartdlus,  to  Potidaea,  to  ApoUonia.  So  vigorous 
and  effective  was  the  pursuit  by  the  Olynthians,  that  the  loss  of 
the  fugitives  was  immense.  The  whole  army  was  in  fact  ruined,* 
for  probably  many  of  the  allies  who  escaped  became  discouraged 
and  went  home. 

At  another  time,  probably,  a  victory  so  decisive  might  have 
deterred  the  Lacedaemonians  from  farther  proceedings  b  a  880. 
and  saved  Olynthus.     But  now  they  were  so  com-  ^^ 
pletely  masters  everywhere  else,  that  they  thought  is  sent  to 
only  of  rejmring  the  dishonour  by  a  still  more  im-  ^S^Sparta 
posing  demonstration.     Their  king  Agesipolis  was  with  a  rein- 
placed  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  on  the  largest  He  dies 
scale,  and  his  name  called  forth  eager  co-operation,  <>'* '«▼«'• 
both  in  men  and  money  &om  the  allie&     He  marched  with 
thirty  Spartan  counsellers,  as  Agesilaus  had  gone  to  Asia,  besides 
a  select  body  of  energetic  youth  as  volunteers  from  the  Periceki, 
from  the  illegitimate  sons  of  Spartans,  and  from  strangers  or 
citizens  who  bad  lost  their  firanchise  through  poverty,  introduced 
as  friends  of  richer  Spartan  citizens  to  go  through  the  arduous 
Lvkui^ean  training.*    Amyntas  and  Derdas  also  were  instigated 

1  Hineyd.  L  08 — with  the  Scholiast  DiodAros  (zr.  21)  states  the  loss  at 

»  Xen.  HeUen.  v.  8, 4—6.  irojLurXiJfftt*  1200  men. 

iw^xnivay  ^Lvtfp»irov«  <cat  ori  vtft  o^cAov  ^  '  Xen.  Hellen.  y.  8,  9.      iroAXoi  ti 

^  TO^TOV  rov  <rrparev|Miro$.  ovr^  «al  rmv  v«pio6c«v  i0tkovT«u  icaKoi 
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to  greater  exertions  than  before,  bo  that  Agesipolis  was  enabled, 
after  receiving  their  reinforcements  in  his  march  through  Mace- 
donia, to  present  himself  before  Olynthus  with  an  overwhelming 
force,  and  to  confine  the  citizens  within  their  waUs.  He  then 
completed  the  ravage  of  their  territory  which  had  been  b^un  by 
Teleutias,  and  even  took  Tordn^  by  storm.  But  the  extreme 
heat  of  the  summer  weather  presently  brought  upon  him  a  fever 
which  proved  fatal  in  a  week's  time,  although  he  had  caused 
himself  to  be  carried  for  repose  to  tiie  shady  grove  and  clear 
waters  near  the  temple  of  Dionysus  at  Aphytis.  His  body  was 
immersed  in  honey  and  transported  to  Sparta,  where  it  was  buried 
with  the  customary  solemnities.^ 

Polybiad&j  who  succeeded  Agesipolis  in  the  command,  pro- 
Bo  879  secuted  the  war  with  undiminished  vigour,  and  the 
Olynthians,  debarred  from  their  home  produce  as 
TOcceSfl^  well  as  from  importation,  were  speedily  reduced  to 
Mw^^  8^^^  straits  as  to  be  compelled  to  solicit  peace.  They 
mander—  were  obliged  to  break  up  their  own  federation,  and  to 
oWh^to  enrol  themselves  as  sworn  members  of  the  Lacedse- 
!5»S!tion  inonian  confederacy,  with  its  obligations  of  service  to 
of  the  Sparta.^    The  Olynthian  imion  being  dissolved,  the 

teJCTation.  component  Grecian  cities  were  enrolled  severally  as 
^^toe*  allies  of  Sparta,  while  the  maritime  cities  of  Mace- 
other  cities  donia  were  deprived  of  their  neighbouring  Grecian 
M^^eaof  protector,  and  passed  again  under  the  dominion  of 
Sparta.  Amyntas. 

Both  the  dissolution  of  this  growing  confederacy  and  the 
reconstitution  of  maritime  Macedonia  were  signal  misfortunes 

cdyotfoi  ^icoXovtfovv,  koX  {^I'oi  raav  rpo^C-  quota  for  them,  and  enabled  them  by 

iiMP  KaKovfidviaVf  icai  v6$oi  rSiv  Siroprta-  such  aid  to  continae  their  training  as 

rStv,  juidXa  evctfieic  re  koX  tS>v  iy  t§  ir6A<t  $-6vrpcnl>ot,  rp64n.tuoi,    yu&6aK€9,  Ac,    as 

KoXuiv  ovK  atreipoi.  companions  of  their  own  sons.    The 

The  phrase--|eVo(  tS>v  rpo^iyuav —  two  sons  of  Xenoph6n  were  educated 

is    illustrated    by    a    passage    from  at  Sparta  (Diog.  LaSrt  ii.   64),  and 

Phylarchus  in  Athenseus,  ▼£  p.  271  would   thus  be   ^ivw.  -mv  rpo^it^utv 

(referred  to  by  Schneider  in  his  note  itaXoviLivtav,     11  dther  of  them  was 

here).    I  have  already  stated  that  the  now  old  enough,  he  might  probably 

political  franchise  of  a  Spartan  citizen  have  been  one  amons  the  volunteers 

depended  upon  his  being  able  to  furnish  to  accompany  Agesipdis. 

came  unable  to  do  this,  and  thus  lost   ^*  ''* 

their  qualification  and  their  training;       s  Xen.  Hellen.  t.  8,  86;  Diodftr.  zr. 


but  rich  citizens  sometimes  paid  th^   22, 28. 
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to  the  Qreciaa  world.  Never  were  the  anns  of  Sparta  more 
miacMevonsly  or  more  unwarrantably  employed. 
That  a  powerfdl  Grecian  confederacy  should  be  mischief 
formed  in  the  Chalkidic  peninsula,  in  the  border  s^to^ 
region  where  Hellas  joined  the  non-Hellenic  tribes,  ?^^^ 
was  an  incident  of  signal  benefit  to  the  Hellenic  world  cnuhing 
generally.  It  would  have  served  as  a  bulwark  to  ^^^^''^ 
Greece  against  the  neighbouring  Macedonians  and  Thracians,  at 
whose  expense  its  conquests,  if  it  made  any,  would  have  been 
achieved.  That  Olynthus  did  not  oppress  her  Grecian  neighbours 
—-that  the  principles  of  her  confederacy  were  of  the  most  equal, 
generous,  and  seducing  character — ^that  she  employed  no  greater 
compulsion  than  was  requisite  to  surmount  an  unreflecting  instinct 
of  town-autonomy — and  that  the  very  towns  who  obeyed  this 
instinct  would  have  become  sensible  themselves,  in  a  very  short 
time,  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  confederacy  on  each  and 
every  one — ^these  are  facts  certified  by  the  urgency  of  the  reluctant 
ATcauthianH,  when  they  entreat  Sparta  to  leave  no  interval  for 
the  confederacy  to  make  its  working  felt  Nothing  but  the 
intervention  of  Sparta  could  have  crushed  this  liberal  and 
beneficent  promise ;  nothing  but  the  accident^  that  during  the 
three  years  from  382  to  379  B.a  she  was  at  the  maximum  of  her 
power  and  had  her  hands  quite  free,  with  ThSbes  and  its  Eadmeia 
mider  her  garrison.  Such  prosperity  did  not  long  continue 
miabated.  Only  a  few  months  after  the  submission  of  Olynthus, 
the  Kadmeia  was  retaken  by  the  Theban  ezHes,  who  raised  so 
vigorous  a  war  against  Sparta,  that  she  would  have  been  disabled 
from  meddling  with  Olynthus,  as  we  shall  find  illustrated  by  the 
&ct  (hereafter  to  be  recounted)  that  she  declined  interfering  in 
Thessaly  to  protect  the  ThessaUan  cities  against  Jason  of  Pherse. 
Had  the  Olynthian  confederacy  been  left  to  its  natural  working, 
it  might  well  have  united  all  the  Hellenic  cities  around  it  in 
harmonious  action,  so  as  to  keep  the  sea-coast  in  possession 
of  a  confederacy  of  freeand  self-determining  communities,  confining 
the  Macedonian  princes  to  the  interior.  But  Sparta  threw  in 
her  extraneous  force,  alike  irresistible  and  inauspicious^  to  defeat 
these  tendencies,  and  to  frustrate  that  saluta]^  change — ^from 
fractional  autonomy  and  isolated  action  into  int^ral  and  equal 
OTtonomy  with  collective  action— which  Olynthus  was  labouring 
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to  bring  abont  She  gave  the  victory  to  Amyntas,  and  prepared 
the  indispensable  basis  upon  which  his  son  Philip  afterwards  rose, 
to  reduce  not  only  Olynthus,  bnt  Akanthns,  ApoUonia,  and  the 
nu^or  part  of  the  Grecian  world,  to  one  common  level  of  subjection. 
Mcmy  of  those  Akanthians,  who  spumed  the  boon  of  equal 
partnership  and  free  communion  with  Greeks  and  neighbours, 
lived  to  discover  how  impotent  were  their  own  separate  waUs  as 
a  bulwark  against  Macedonian  neighbours ;  and  to  see  themselves 
confounded  in  that  common  servitude  which  the  imprudence  of 
their  fathers  had  entailed  upon  them.  By  the  peace  of  Antalkidas 
Sparta  had  surrendered  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  Persia ;  by  crushing 
the  Olynthian  confederacy  she  virtually  surrendered  the  Thradan 
Greeks  to  the  Macedonian  princes.  Never  again  did  the  oppor- 
tunity occur  of  placing  Hellenism  on  a  firm,  consolidated,  and 
self-supporting  basis  round  the  coast  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf 

While  the  Olynthian  expedition  was  going  on,  the  Lacedse- 
B.0. 880.  monians  were  carrying  on,  under  Agesilaus,  another 
Inteiren-  intervention  within  Peloponn^us,  against  the  city 
SpMto  ^^  Phlius.    It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  certain 

with  the  exiles  of  this  city  had  recently  been  recalled,  at  the 
Sy^ia!"*  express  command  of  Sparta.  The  ruling  party  in 
]^^^gj^  Phlius  had  at  the  same  time  passed  a  vote  to  restore 
goTemment  the  confiscated  property  of  these  exiles,  reimbursing 
A^iSpc^^  out  of  the  public  treasury,  to  those  who  had  purchased 
^1^^  it  the  price  which  they  had  paid,  and  reserving  all 
lans.  disputed  points  for  judicial  decision.^    The  returned 

exiles  now  again  came  to  Sparta,  to  prefer  complaint  that  they 
could  obtain  no  just  restitution  of  their  property;  that  the 
tribunals  of  the  city  were  in  the  hands  of  their  opponents,  many 
of  them  directly  interested  as  purchasers,  who  refused  them  the 
right  of  appealing  to  any  extraneous  and  impartial  authority ; 
and  that  there  were  even  in  the  city  itself  many  who  thought 
them  wronged.  Such  allegations  were  probably  more  or  less 
founded  in  truth.  At  the  same  time,  the  appeal  to  Sparta, 
abrogating  the  independence  of  Phlius,  so  incensed  the  ruling 
Phliasians  that  they  passed  a  sentence  of  fine  against  all  the 
appellants.  The  latter  insisted  on  this  sentence  as  a  fresh  count 
for  strengthening  their  complaints  at  Sparta,  and  as  a  further 
1  Xen.  Hellen.  t.  S,  10. 
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proof  of  anti-Spartaa  feeling,  as  well  as  of  lugh-handed  injustice, 
in  the  Phliasian  mlers.^  Their  cause  was  warmly  espoused  by 
Ageailans,  wlio  had  personal  relations  of  hospitality  with  some  of 
the  exiles ;  while  it  appears  that  his  colleague  king  Agesipolis 
was  on  good  terms  with  tlie  ruling  party  at  Phlius — ^had  received 
&om  them  zealous  aid,  both  in  men  and  money,  for  his  Olynthian 
expedition — and  had  publicly  thanked  them  for  their  devotion 
to  Sparta.^  The  Phliasian  government,  emboldened  by  the  pro- 
claimed testimonial  of  Agesipolis,  certifying  their  fidelity,  had 
&ncied  that  they  stood  upon  firm  ground,  and  that  no  Spartan 
coercion  would  be  enforced  against  them.  But  the  marked 
£Eivour  of  Agesipolis,  now  absent  in  Thrace,  told  rather  against 
them  in  the  mind  of  Agesilaus ;  pursuant  to  that  jealousy  which 
oenaUy  prevailed  between  the  two  Spartan  kings.  In  spite  of 
much  remonstrance  at  Sparta,  from  many  who  deprecated 
hostilities  against  a  city  of  5000  citizens,  for  the  profit  of  a 
handful  of  exHee,  be  not  only  seconded  the  proclamation  of 
war  against  Phlius  by  the  Ephors,  but  also  took  the  command  of 
the  army.' 

The  army  being  mustered  and  the  border  sacrifices  favourable, 
Agesilaus  marched  with  his  usual  rapidity  towards  Agesnaiu 
Phlius,  dismissing  those  Phliasian  envoys,  who  met  JJJJJ^®*"* 
him  on  the  road  and  bribed  or  entreated  him  to  *^^* 
desist,  with  the  harsh  reply  that  the  government  had  reduces  the 
already  deceived  Sparta  once,  and  that  he  would  be  j^j^jjj^ 
satisfi^  with  nothing  less  than  the  surrender  of  the  after  a  long 
acropolis.     This  being  refused,  he  marched  to  the  city,   The  Lace-  * 
and  blocked  it  up  by  a  wall  of  circumvallation.    The  ^^p^ 
besi^ed  defended  themselves  with  resolute  bravery  acropoiii, 
and  endurance,   under    a  citizen  named  Delphion,   councS 
who,  with  a  select  troop  of  300,  maintained  constant  jfj^i^d  aa 
guard  at  every  point,  and  even  annoyed  the  besiegers  governors, 
by  frequent  saUies.    By  public  decree,  every  citizen  was  put  upon 
half-allowance  of  bread,  so  that  the  siege  was  prolcmged  to  double 
the  time  which  Agesilaus,  from  the  information  of  the  exiles  as 
to  the  existing  stock  of  provisions,  had  supposed  to  be  possible. 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼-  3, 10, 11.  xf^if^'*'''-  <<  '"l^  <rrpartdlv  eioo-ov,  Ac 

«  Xen.  HeUen.  t.  3. 10.    v  * Wu.v        j  ^en.  Hellen  v.  8, 12, 13 :  Plutarch, 
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Gradually,  4iowever,  famine  made  itself  felt ;  desertions  from, 
within  increased,  among  those  who  were  favourable,  or  not 
decidedly  averse,  to  the  exiles ;  desertions,  which  Agesilaus  took 
care  to  encourage  by  an  ample  supply  of  food,  and  by  enrolment 
as  Phliasian  emigrants  on  the  Spartan  side.  At  length,  after 
about  a  year's  blockade,^  the  provisions  within  were  exhausted,, 
so  that  the  besieged  were  forced  to  entreat  permission  tronx 
Agesilaus  to  despatch  envoys  to  Sparta  and  beg  for  terms. 
Agesilaus  granted  their  request  But  being  at  the  same  time 
indignant  that  they  submitted  to  Sparta  rather  than  to  him,  he 
sent  to  ask  the  Ephors  that  the  terms  might  be  referred  to  hi& 
dictation.  Meanwhile  he  redoubled  his  watch  over  the  city ;  ia 
spite  of  whichf  Delphion,  with  one  of  his  most  active  subordinates^ 
contrived  to  escape  at  this  last  hour.  Phlius  was  now  compelled 
to  surrender  at  discretion  to  Agesilaus,  who  named  a  Council  of 
One  Hundred  (half  from  the  exiles,  half  from  those  within  the 
city),  vested  with  absolute  powers  of  life  and  death  over  all  the 
citizens,  and  authorized  to  frame  a  constitution  for  the  future 
government  of  the  city.  Until  this  should  be  done,  he  left  a 
garrison  in  the  acropolis,  with  assured  pay  for  six  months.' 

Had  Agesipolis  been  alive,  perhaps  the  Phliasians  might  have 
obtained  better  terms.  How  the  omnipotent  Hekatontarchy, 
named  by  the  partisan  feelings  of  Agesilaus,^  conducted  themselves,, 
we  do  not  know.  But  the  presumptions  are  all  unfavourable^ 
seeing  that  their  situation  as  well  as  their  power  was  analogous^ 
to  that  of  the  Thirty  at  Athens  and  the  Lysandrian  Dekarchiea 
elsewhere. 

The  surrender  of  Olynthus  to  Polybiad^  and  of  Phlius  to 
^n  vrt%         Agesilaus,  seem  to  have  taken  place  nearly  at  the 

BaO*  B78* 

same  time, 

1  Xen.  Hallen.  r.  8.  25.    koX  ra  lUv  allow  for  the  blockade— perhaps  more 

irepl  4XiovKra  ofhttt  ao  cmrtWAcoro  ir  than  we  ought  to  allow. 
6ictJ»  ui,<rl  KoX  Jviovry  ,  ^eil.  HeUen.  t.  8, 17—26. 

This     ffeneral     expression,     *•  the  '^'^"'  "«»*«'"•  ^'  *»»  *«    «»• 

matters  relatiTe  to  Phhas,"  comprises        '  The  panegyrist  of  Agesilaus  flnda 

not  merely   the   blockade,    but    the  little  to  commend  in  these  Pliliasian 

preliminary  treatment  and  comnlaints  proceeding  except  the  ^cXcroupcia  or 

of  the  Phliasian  exiles.     One  year,  partisan-attachment     of     his     hero 

therefore,  will  be  as  much  as  we  can  (Xenoph.  Agesil.  iL  21). 
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CHAPTER  LXXVn, 

FROM  THE  SUBJUGATION  OF  OLYNTHUS  BY  THE  LACE- 
DJEMONIANS  DOWN  TO  THE  CONGEESS  AT  SPAETA, 
AND  PARTIAL  PEACE,  IN  871  B.C. 

At  the  begmning  of  379  B.C.,  the  empire  of  the  LacecUemonianB 
on  land  bad  reached  a  pitch  never  hefore  paralleled,   ^a  879. 
On  the  sea,  their  fleet  was  but  moderately  powerful,   -.^ 
and  they  seem   to  have  held  divided  empire  with  Mcendeii<7 
Athens  over  the  smaller  islands;   while  the  larger  ^d^JS**^" 
islands  (so  far  as  we  can  make  out)  were  independent  ^^  ^^ 
of  both.    But  the  whole  of  inland  Greece,  both  within  and 
without  Peloponn&us — except  Argos,  Attica,  and  perhaps  the 
more  powerful   Thessalian   cities — ^was   now  enrolled   in   the 
confederacy  dei)endent  on  Sparta.    Her  occupation  of  Thebes,  by 
a  Spartan  garrison  and  an  oligarchy  of  local  partisans,  appeared 
to  place  her  empire  beyond  all  chance  of  successful  attack ;  while 
the  victorious  close  of  the  war  against  Olynthus  carried  every- 
where an  intimidating  sense  of  her  far-reaching  power.    Her 
allies  too — governed  as  they  were  in  many  cases  by  Spartan 
harmosts,  and  by  oligarchies  whose  power  rested  on  Sparta — were 
much  more  dependent  upon  her  than  they  had  been  during  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 

Such  a  position  of  affairs  rendered  Sparta  an  object  of  the  same 
mingled  fear  and  hatred  (the  first  preponderant)  as  Sparta  is 
bad  been  felt  towards  imperial  Athens  fifty  years  wThe  great 
before,  when  she  was  designated  as  the  "  despot  city  ".^  GrSce^her 
And  this  sentiment  was  further  aggravated  by  the  confederacy 
recent  peace  of  Antalkidas,  in  every  sense  the  work  of  pJ^anMng 
Sparta,  which  she  had  first  procured  and  afterwards  ^^iwrfos  of 
carried  into  execution.    That  peace  was  disgraceful  Syracuae. 

1  Thncyd.  i.  124.    vtfXtv  nJpovror. 
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enough  as  being  dictated  by  the  king  of  Persia,  enforced 
in  his  name,  and  surrendering  to  him  all  the  Asiatic  Greeks  ; 
but  it  became  yet  more  disgraceful  when  the  universal  auto- 
nomy which  it  promised  was  seen  to  be  so  executed  as  to 
mean  nothing  better  than  subjection  to  Sparta.'  Of  all  the  acts 
yet  committed  by  Sparta,  not  only  in  perversion  of  the  autonomy- 
promised  to  every  city,  but  in  violation  of  all  the  acknowledged 
canons  of  right  dealing  between  city  and  city,  the  most  flagrant 
was  her  recent  seizure  and  occupation  of  the  Eadmeia  at  Thdbes. 
Her  subversion  (in  alliance  with,  and  partly  for  the  benefit  of, 
Amyntas  king  of  Macedonia)  of  the  free  Olynthian  confederacy 
was  hardly  less  offensive  to  every  Greek  of  large  or  Pan-hellenic 
patriotism.  She  appeared  as  the  confederate  of  the  Persian  king 
on  one  side,  of  Amyntas  the  Macedonian  on  another,  of  the 
Syracusan  despot  Dionysius  on  a  third,  as  betraying  tlie 
independence  of  Greece  to  the  foreigner,  and  seeking  to  put  down 
everywhere  within  it  that  free  spirit  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
her  own  harmosts  and  partisan  oligarchies. 

Unpopular  as  Sparta  was,  however,  she  stood  out  incontestably 
strong  ^  ^®  ^®*^  ^^  Greece.    No  man  dared  to  call  in 

comp&intof  question  her  headship,  or  to  provoke  resistance  against 
L^M^  '  it.  The  tone  of  patriotic  and  free-spoken  Greeks  at 
S  oSmnic  *^  moment  is  manifested  in  two  eminent  residents 
fettiyaiof      at  Athens — Lysias   and   Isokrat^s.     Of  these   two 

^^*  rhetors,  the  former  composed  an  oration  which  be 
publicly  read  at  Olympia  during  the  celebration  of  the  99th 
Olympiad,  B.a  384,  three  years  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.  In 
this  oration  (of  which  unhappily  only  a  fragment  remains, 
preserved  by  IMonysius  of  Halikamassus)  Lysias  raises  the  cry 
of  danger  to  Greece,  partly  from  the  Persian  king,  partly  from 
the  despot  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.^    He  calls  upon  all  Greeks  to 

1  Lysias,  Frag.  Orat.  xxxiii.  (Olym-  *EXXi}vwy    o-w/mara,   t&v    Baira- 

picOed.Bekkerap.Dionys.  HaL  Jadic.  vaa-Bat  Bvvafi4vt»v'  vavt  Bi  iroX- 

de  LysiA,  pp.  620—626,  Beisk.  ^  xa$  airht  KiKTmrai,  iroAXa^  3*  h  rvpawos 

•    .    .     OpStv  ovTMc  ai<rxp&<  duucet-  rq(  ^i,KtXi<K.     .    *     . 

/Uviivvhv  'EAAoSo,  jcol  voAAd  lUv  avrris  .  ^ .     .    'OoTc  o^tov — rot^c  vpov^vovv 

orra  vird  np  P^pdfi^,  iroAAds  Sk  n6K€is  luiulaBait  oi  rovf  itJkv  Papfidpom  cvoiii- 

tnh  rvpdyvttv  wturr6rov9  ytytmitidv^.  axw,   t^c   oKkorpias   inj^fimhrm,  rms 

.    •    .    *Opw/MV  y&p  Toi^«   KivSvvov9  a^rripa%   aairuv   iortpi^<rBaf    rov«    oi 

KOi  furfdkavt  xal  irarrax<S9cr  wtpitani'  rvpdwovt  i^tkdaaann,  KOiviiw  Saraax  r^y 

kAtos*^  iwCareurBt  iifOri  ^  iiip  ipx^  tS»v  iktv0tplay    JcaWorno-oy.      Oav/io^M     0^ 

mparovvTwv  r^s  BaXaxrvrit,  r&y  0*  xi"l'  Aoicedou/xovtovf    wdvrmv    iidXtora,    rivt, 

fidrwv  /SflurcAcvs  roftuic*    rd   H   rStv  nori    yvw/i.]}    xP*>f<^)^^»    KaiOjiirifw 
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lay  aedde  hostility  and  jealonaiM  one  with  the  other,  and  to  nnili 
in  making  head  against  these  two  xeallj  formidable  enemieii  as 
their  ancestors  had  previonsly  done,  with  equal  seal  for  patting 
down  despots  and  for  repelling  the  foreigner.  He  notes  the 
nmnber  of  Greeks  (in  Asia)  handed  over  to  the  Persian  king^ 
idioee  great  wealth  would  enable  him  to  hire  an  indefinite 
number  of  Grecian  soldiers,  and  whose  naval  force  was  superior 
to  anything  which  the  Greeks  could  muster ;  while  the  strongest 
naval  force  in  Greece  was  that  of  the  Syracusan  Dionysius. 
Recognizing  the  Lacedsemonians  as  chiefii  of  Greece^  Lysias 
expresses  his '  astonishment  that  they  diould  quietly  permit  the 
fire  to  extend  itself  &om  one  city  to  another.  They  ought  to 
look  upon  the  misfortunes  of  those  cities  which  had  been 
destroyed,  both  by  the  Persians  and  by  Dionysiusi  as  coming 
home  to  themselves ;  not  to  wait  patiently  until  the  two  hostile 
powers  had  united  their  forces  to  attack  the  centre  of  Greece^ 
which  yet  remained  independent 

Of  the  two  common  enemies — ^Artaxends  and  Dionysius— 
whom  Lysias  thus  denounces,  the  latter  had  sent  to  Bemonstra- 
this  very  Olympic  festival  a  splendid  Thedry,  or  ^"^g*****^ 
legation  to  offer  solemn  sacrifice  in  his  name  ;  together  landMipot 
with  several  chariots  to  contend  in  the  race,  and  some  22?^^*^  ** 
excellent  rhapsodes  to  recite  poems  composed  by  <Mtt^al 
himself.  The  Syracusan  legation,  headed  by  Thearid^  brother 
of  Dionysius,  were  clothed  with  rich  vestments  and  lodged  in  a 
tent  of  extraordinary  magnificence,  decorated  with  gold  and 
purple ;  such  probably  as  had  not  been  seen  since  the  ostentatious 

rhv  'EKKdia  wtpiop&aiv,  nyu-  lerTed  by  the  SehoUast  on  Arlflteidte 

iidm  Srrec  rwv  "RKk-firmv,  &c.  (whOihowerer,  is  mistaken  in  referring 

.    .    .    Ov  rolwv  6  iwiMv  icoip^rov  it  UyuionjtiuB  the  youriffery,   AristeidM 

9up6yT09  ptKritov  •  pv  yap  iJiXoTpCat  Stl  ascribes  the  frustration  of  this  attack 

rof  TMv  airoAMAdrMv  ovft^pis  voiu^ttv.  to  the  yalonr  of  two  Athenian  generals, 

ixx'  ouccw  *  ova*  avofuivait  iws  &v  iiT  Iphikratte  and  Timothens ;  the  former 

cvTovs  it/tat  at  8t^a/tt«is  a/t^oriptar  of  whom  captored  the  fleet  of  Dionysins, 

(of  Artazerxds  and  Dionysius)  cXtfwotr,  while  the  latter  defeated  the  LacedsB- 

iJik'  c»¥  crt  i$tart,  riiv  roi^rwr  vfipw  monian  fleet  at  Leukas.     But  these 

KmXwrai .  OTonts  happened  in  878—872  B.  c. ,  when 

Bphorus  appears  to  have  aflBrmed  the  power  of  Dionysius  was  not  so  for- 

that  there  was  »  plan  concerted  be-  midable  or  aggressive  as  it  had  been 

kween  the  Persian  king  and  Dionysius  between  887---882  B.C. ;  moreover,  the 

for  attacking  Greece  in  concert  and  ships  of  Dionysius  taken  by  Iphikratte 

dividing  it  between  them  (see  Bphori  were  only  ten  in  number,  a  small  squa- 

Fngm.  141,  ed.  Didot).    The  assertion  dron.  Aristeidds  appears  to  me  to  have 

fa  made  by  the  rhetor  Aristeidds,  and  misconceived  the  aaie  to  which  the 

the  allusion  to  Ephoms  is  here  pre*  assertion  of  Ephoms  really  referred. 
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display  made  hj  AlkibiadSs^  in  the  ninetieth  Olympiad  (b.0.  420). 
While  instigating  the  spectators  present  to  ex^  themselves  as 
Greeks  for  the  liberation  of  their  fellow-Greeks  enslaved  hy 
Dionysios,  Lysias  exhorted  them  to  begin  forthwith  their  hostile 
demonstration  agamst  the  latter,  by  plundering  the  splendid  tent 
before  them,  which  insulted  the  sacred  plain  of  Olympia  with  the 
spectacle  of  wealth  extorted  from  Grecian  sufferers.  It  appears 
that  this  exhortation  was  partially,  but  only  partially,  acted  upon.' 
Some  persons  assailed  the  tent,  but  were  probably  restrained  by 
the  Eleian  superintendents  without  difficulty. 

Yet  the  incident,  taken  in  coi\junction  with  the  speech  of 
Lysias,  helps  us  to  understand  the  i^prehensions  and  sympathies 
which  agitated  the  Olympic  crowd  in  B.O.  384.  This  was  the 
first  Olympic  festival  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas — a  festival 
memorable,  not  only  because  it  again  brought  thither  Athenians, 
Boeotians,  Corinthians,  and  Argeians,  who  must  have  been  pre- 
vented by  the  preceding  war  from  coming  either  in  B.C.  388  or  in 
B.a  392,  but  also  as  it  exhibited  the  visitors  and  Thedries  from 
the  Asiatic  Greeks,  for  the  first  time  since  they  had  been  handed 

1  See  Psendo-Andokidte  cont.  Alki-  — 6p»r  voAXa  fUv  avrfji  C^KkABoi)  Svra 
biad    8.  80 ;  and  chapter  It.  of  this   ^irb  r«S  pappdotf,  &o.   Thia  is  quite  per- 


History.  tinent  after  cbe  peace  of  Antalkidas. 

3  DionTB.  HaL  Jndlc.  de  LyiiA,  p.  but  not  at  all  admissible  before  that 

619 ;  Dioa6r.  xir.  109.    «S<rrc  nvius  roX-  peace.    The  same  may  be  said  about 

lirjirat.  diopwd^^ttr  rdf  ainivdt,  the  phrase— ov  yip  oAAorpuif  5ei  rdv 

Dionysins  does  not  specify  the  date  rStv  airoAMAiiraar  avfj^opiii  vofiCCtt-v,  oAX* 

of  this  oration  of  Lysias,  but  Diod6rus  ohuiat — which  must  be  referred  to  the 

places  it  at  Olympiad  98— ac.  888— the  recent  subjection  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks 

year  before  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  by  Persia,  and  of  the  Italian  and  Sici- 

On  this  point  I  venture  to  depart  from  lian  Oreeks  by  IMonysius. 

him,  and  assign  it  to  Olympiad  99,  or  8  In  888  B.C.— when  Athens  and  so 

884  B.C.,  three  vears  after  the  peaice ;  large  a  portion  of  the  greater  cities  d 

the  rather  as  his  Olympic  chronology  Oreece  were  at  war  with  Sparta,  and 

appears  not  clear,  as  may  be  seen  1^  therefore  contesting  her  headsnip — 

comparing  xr.  7  with  xiv.  109.  Lysias  would   haraly   have   pubhdy 

1  The  year  888  B.C.  was  a  year  of  talked  of  the  Spartans  as  riyefjiovti  tS»v 

war,  in  which  Sparta  with  her  allies  'EAAi^vuv,  ovk  o^iicca?,  ical  did  r^v  e/m^iN 

on    one   side,  and  Th6bes.   Athens,  roi^  dperiiv  ical  5ia  t^v  irpbs  rhv  ir<$Xe/xor 

Corinth,   and    Ai;eos    on  the   other,  iwivHifinv.    This  remark  is  made  also 

were  carrying  on  strenuous  hostilities,  by  Sierers  (Geschich.  Griech.  bis  zur 

Hie  war  would  hinder  the  four  last-  Schlacht  ron  Mantineia,  p.  138).    Nor 

mentioned  states  from  sending  any  would  he  hare  declaimea  so  ardently 

public    legation  to    sacrifice  m  the  against  the  Persian  king,  at  a  time 

Olympic  festiyaL    Lysias,  as  an  Athe-  when  Athens  was  still  not  despairing 

nian  metic,  could  hardly  hare  gone  of  Persian  aid  against  Sparta, 

there  at  all ;  but  he  certainly  could  On  these  grounds  (as  well  as  on 

not  have  gone  there  to  make  a  public  others  which  I  shall  state  when  I 

and  bold  oratorical  demonstration.  recount  the  history  of  Dionysius),  it 

2.  The  language  of  Lysias  implies  appears  to  me  that  this  oration  of 

that  the  speech  was  delivered  after  the  Lysias  is  unsuitable  to  B.C.  888,  but 

cession  of  the  Asiatio  Greeks  to  Persia  perfectly  suitable  to  884  B.  a 
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oyer  hy  Sparta  to  the  Persians ;  and  the  like  also  from  those 
nnmerons  Italians  sad  Sicilian  Greeks  whom  Dionysins  had 
endaved.  All  these  sufferers,  especially  the  Asiatics,  would 
douMesB  he  ftill  of  complaintB  respecting  the  hardship  of  their 
new  lot)  and  against  Sparta  as  haying  hetrayed  them — complaints 
which  would  call  forth  genuine  sympathy  in  the  Athenians, 
Thebans,  and  all  others  who  had  submitted  reluctantly  to  the 
peace  of  AntaUddas.  There  was  thus  a  larji^e  body  of  sentiment 
prepared  to  respond  to  the  declamations  of  Lysias.  And  many  a 
Grecian  patriot,  who  would  be  ashamied  to  lay  hands  on  the 
Syracnsan  tents  or  envoys,  would  yet  yield  a  mournful  assent  to 
the  orator's  remark,  that  the  free  Grecian  world  was  on  fire*  at 
both  sides ;  that  Asiatics,  Italians,  and  Sicilians  had  already 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Artaxerz^  and  Dionysius ;  and  that,  if 
these  two  formidable  enemies  should  coalesce,  the  liberties  even 
of  central  Greece  would  be  in  great  danger. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  much  such  feeling  of  grief  and  shame 
Would  tend  to  raise  antipathy  against  Sparta.  Lysias,  pi^ng-yjicai 
in  that  portion  of  his  speech  which  we  possess,  dis-  oration  of 
Poises  his  censure  against  her  under  the  forms  of 
lorprise.  Bixt  Isokrat^  who  composed  an  analogous  discourse 
four  years  afterwards  (which  may  perhaps  have  been  read  at  the 
next  Olympic  festival  of  B.C.  380X  speaks  out  more  plaiiJy.  He 
denounces  the  Lacedaemonians  as  traitors  to  the  general  security 
and  freedom  of  Greece,  and  as  seconding  foreign  kings  as  well 
as  Grecian  despots  to  aggrandize  themselves  at  the  cost  of 
autonomous  Grecian  cities,  all  in  the  interest  of  their  own  selfish 
ambition.  No  wonder  (he  says)  that  the  free  and  self-acting 
Hellenic  world  was  every  day  becoming  contracted  into  a  nar- 
rower space,  when  the  presiding  city  Sparta  assisted  Artaxerx^ 
-^yntas,  and  Dionysius  to  absorb  it,  and  herself  undertook 
^just  aggressions  against  Thfibes,  Olynthus,  Phlius,  and 
Hantineia.* 

The  preceding  citations  from  Lysias  and  Isokrates  would  be 
sufficient  to  show  the  measure  which  intelligent  contemporaries 

iLjsfas,  Orat.  Olymp.  Fraf.    koio-       Dionysius    of   Syracuse   had    sent 

M^  Tiiv  "EWdSa  vepio(Ho<nVf  £c  twenty  triremes  tojoin  the  Lacedse- 

'  laobatto.  Or.  It.  (Paneffyr.)  s.  U6.  monians   at   the    Hellespont,   a  few 

146:  compare  his  Orat.  riiL  (pe  Pace;  months  before  the  peace  of  AntaUddas 

&  122 ;  and  DiodOr.  xr.  28.  (Xenoph6n,  Hellen.  v.  1,  26). 
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took,  both  of  the  state  of  Oreece  and  of  the  condact  of  Sparta, 
^^^  during  the  eight  years  succeeding  the  peace  of 
upon  Sparta  Antalkidas  (387 — 379  B.a).  But  the  philo-Laconian 
EytheSSii  Xenophdn  is  still  more  emphatic  in  his  condem- 
^con^  nation  of  Sparta.  Having  described  her  triumphant 
^^^  ^  and  seemingly  unassailable  position  after  the  sub- 
jugation of  Olynthus  and  Phlius,  he  proceeds  to  say^ — ^^  I  could 
produce  numerous  other  incidents,  both  in  and  out  of  Greece,  to 
prove  that  the  gods  take  careful  note  of  impious  men  and  oi  evil- 
doers ;  but  the  events  which  I  am  now  about  to  relate  are  quite 
sufficient  The  Lacedaemonians,  who  had  sworn  to  leave  ea<^ 
city  autonomous,  having  violated  their  oaths  by  seizing  the 
citadel  of  Thibes,  were  punished  by  the  very  men  whom  they  had 
wronged,  though  no  one  on  earth  had  ever  before  triumphed 
over  them.  And  the  Theban  faction  who  had  introduced  them 
into  the  citadel,  with  the  deliberate  purpose  that  their  city  should 
be  enslaved  to  Sparta,  in  order  that  they  might  rule  despotically 
themselves,  were  put  down  by  no  more  than  seven  asaailantft 
among  the  exiles  whom  they  had  banished." 

What  must  have  been  the  hatred  and  sense  of  abused  ascendency 
His  manner  entertained  towards  Sparta  by  neutral  or  unfriendly 
oJmarWiig  Greeks,  when  Xenophdn,  alike  conspicuous  for  hia 
transition  in  partiality  to  her  and  for  his  dislike  of  Thebes,  could 
Ua^tory  employ  these  decisive  words  in  ushering  in  the  coming 
Spartan  phase  of  Spartan  humiliation,  representing  it  as  a 
Spartan  well-merited  judgment  from  the  gods  1  The  sentence 
disgrace.  which  I  have  just  translated  marks,  in  the  conunon- 
place  manner  of  the  Xenophontic  Hellenica,  the  same  moment 
of  pointed  contrast  and  transition— past  glory  suddenly  and 

i-  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  1.      voAAd  ftiv  yj6vov  rStv  ^vy6vriav  i^pxivav  jcaroXvo-eu. 
o9v  oM  Tic  evoi  KoX  iXKa  \^iv,  «al        This  passage  is  properly  character- 

'EKktiviKii  KM  ^ap^apuca,^  »¥  0<ol  oiire  ized  by  Dr.  Peter  (in  his  Commentatia 

rStv  a<rt$ovvT»v  ovrc  rStv  av6<ria  iroioiiv-  Griticain  Xenophdntis  Hellenica,  HalL 

Ttav  ofAcXovo-t  *  vvv  ye  taiw  Ki^ta  ra  irpo-  1837,  p.  82)  as  uie  turning-point  in  the 

jcet/xcvo.    AoieefiatfuSvioi  r«  ydp,  ol  hfi6-  history — '  Hoc  igitur   in  loco   quasi 

o-oKres  avTov6iioyi  ccuretv  rdc  ir^Xctf,  editiore operis sniXenophdn  subsistitw 

Ti|v  iv  B^pait  axpSwoKiv  «ara(i><Svref,  atque  uno  in  conspectu  Spartanos.  ot 

vn' avrSiv ^yov  rStv  a8uaiB4vniv  €Ko\da'-  ad  suee  felicdtatis  fastigimn  ascenaerd 

Br^oM,  wptmov  ov6*  v^'  evos  rStv  svairore  Tidet,  et  rursus  ab  eo  delabi :  tant4 

avBp^irwv^  K(iari\Oivm,^    roH^^  re   rStv  autem  divinae  jostitisB  coascienti&  tan- 

woXirStv  €l<ra.yay6vr4K  tU  tt)v  dicp<SiroAiv  gitur    in    hac   Spartanorum  fortune 

ouTovf,  icat  povktfiivros  AaKe6<uiiovCoi,9  conspicusB,    at    Viz    SQum  judicium, 

TJ^i'  v6Xip  dovXcvctv,  w<rre  avrol  rvoaif-  quanquam   id  solet  facere,    sappre»> 

vtiv,    .    .    •    TT|i'   rovnap   dpx^y    tirra  serit  . 
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unexpectedly  darkened  by  supervening  misfortune — which  h 
foreehadowed  in  the  narrative  of  Thucydid^  by  the  dialogue 
between  the  Athenian  envoys  and  the  Melian^  council,  or  in  the 
CBdipns  and  Antigond  of  SophoklSs,^  by  the  warnings  of  the 
prophet  Teiresias. 

'nie  government  of  Thebes  had  now  been  for  three  years 
(since  the  blow  struck  by  Phcsbidas)  in  the  hands  of  ^^  ^^ 
Lieontiad^  and  his  oligsirchical  partisans,  upheld  by 
the  Spartan  garrison  in  the  Eadmeia.     Respecting  ^dw" 
the  details  of  its  proceedings  we  have  scarce  any  JjJS'thS*^ 
infonnation.     We   can   only  (as  above   remarked)  ^o- 
judge  of   it  by  analogy  of  the  Thirty  tyrants  at  oESrSy, 
Athens,  and  of  the  Lysandrian  Dekarchies,  to  which  g™t^® 
it  was  exactly  similar  in  origin,  position,  and  interests.  prriBon 
That  the  general  spirit  of  it  must  have  been  cruel,  Kadmeia— 
oppressive,  and  rapacious  we  cannot  doubt ;  though  ^J"""*^® 
in  what  d^ree  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.    The  tyrannical 
i^ypetites  of  uncontrolled  rulers,  as  well  as  those  of  a  8^^^®"^®** 
large    foreign  garrison,  would  ensure  such  a  result ;   besides 
which,  those  rulers  must  have  been  in  constant  fear  of  risings  or 
conspiracies  amidst  a  body  of  high-spinted  citizens  who  saw 
their  city  degraded,  from  being  the  chief  of  the  Boeotian  federa- 
tion, into  nothing  better  than  a  captive  dependency  of  Sparta. 
Snch  fear  was  aggravated  by  the  vicinity  of  a  numerous  body  of 
Theban  exiles,  belonging  to  the  opposite  or  anti-Spartan  party, 
three  or  four  hundred  of  whom  had  fled  to  Athens  at  the  first 
seizure  of  their  leader  Ismenias,  and  had  been  doubtless  joined 
subsequently  by  others.     So  strongly  did  the  Theban  rulers 
apprehend  mischief  from  these  exiles,  that  they  hired  assassins  to 
take  them   off   by  private  murder  at  Athens,   and  actually 
succeeded  in  thus  killing  Androkleidas,  chief  of  the  band  and 
chief  successor  of  the  deceased  Ismenias,  though  they  missed  their 
blows  at  the  rest.'    And  we  may  be  sure  that  they  made  the 
pnam   in    Thebes    subservient   to  multiplied  enormities  and 
ezecationsL  when  we  read  not  only  that  150  prisoners  were  found 
in  it  when  the  government  was  put  down,*  but  also  that,  in  the 

ia^   .K/^A   In    this   History— the  » Plntarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  6 :  compare 

,    *?  55SZfi.  IrL  Plntarch.  De  Gen.  Socr.  c.  29,  p.  59ft 

doieo/chwptef  ^V^,^    460:  Antigon.  B. 

*Soph.  OCdip.   I^-   *~»  -aniagon.  *»' 4 ^enoph.  Hellen.  T  4, 14. 
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fervour  of  that  revolutionary  movement,  the  slain  gaoler  was  an 
object  of  such  fierce  antipathy,  that  his  corpse  was  trodden  and 
spit  upon  by  a  crowd  of  Theban  women.*  In  Thdbes,  as  in  other 
Grecian  cities,  the  women  not  only  took  no  part  in  political 
disputes,  but  rarely  even  showed  themselves  in  public ;'  so  that 
this  furious  demonstration  of  vindictive  sentiment  must  have 
been  generated  by  the  loss  or  maltreatment  of  sons,  husbands, 
and  brothers. 

The  Theban  exiles  found  at  Athens  not  only  secure  shelter, 
Discontent  ^^*  genuine  sympathy  with  their  complaints  against 
^  Thfibes,  Lacedaemonian  iujustice.  The  generous  countenance 
unicorn-  which  had  been  shown  by  the  Thebans,  twenty-four 
^j^^  years  before,  to  Thrasybulus  and  the  other  Athenian 
exUes  at        refugees,  during  the  omnipotence  of  the  Thirty,  was 

*"*"  now  gratefully  requited  under  this  reversal  of  fortune 
to  both  cities  ;'  and  requited,  too,  in  defiance  of  the  menaces  of 
Sparta,  who  demanded  that  the  exiles  should  be  expelled,  as  she 
had  on  the  earlier  occasion  demanded  that  the  Athenian  refugees 
should  be  dismissed  from  Thebes.  To  protect  these  Theban 
exiles,  however,  was  all  that  Athens  could  do.  Their  restoration 
was  a  task  beyond  her  power,  and  seemingly  yet  more  beyond 
their  own.  For  the  existing  government  of  Th§bes  was  firmly 
seated,  and  had  the  citizens  completely  under  controL  Ad- 
ministered by  a  small  faction— Archias,  Philippus,  Hypatds,  and 

1  Plutarch.  De  Oen.  Socr.  c.  88,  p.  Dioddr.  xiii.  56,  in  his  desciiptioii  of 

698  B,  G.    ^  ical  itjtff  i^fUpoof  iwtv4pii<ra»  the  capture  of  Selinus  in  Sicily. 

Kal  irpoaiirrvvav  ovk  hkCytu  yvvalKtf.  >  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  C.  6. 

Among  the  priaoners  was  a  dis-  See  this  sentiment  of  gratitude  <m 
tingoished  Theban  of  the  democratic  the  part  of  Athenian  democrats  to- 
party  named  Amphitheua  He  was  wards  those  Thebans  who  had  sheltered 
about  to  be  shortly  executed,  and  the  them  at  Th6bes  during  the  exile  along 
conspirators  personally  attached  to  with  Thrasybulus,  stnkingly  brouehi 
him  seem  to  hare  accelerated  the  hour  out  in  an  oration  of  Lysias,  of  which 
of  their  plot  partly  to  preserre  his  life  unfortunately  only  a  fragment  remains 
(Plutarch.  De  Oen.  Socrat.  p.  677  D,  O^ysias,  Frag.  46,  47,  Bekk. ;  Dionys. 
p.  686  F).  Hal.   Judic  de  Isaso,  p.  694).     The 

3  The  language  of  Plutarch  (De  Oen.  speaker    of    this   oration   had  been 

Socrat.  c.  88,  p.  698  G)  is  illustrated  by  received  at  Thdbes  by  Kephisodotos, 

the  description  given  in  the  harangue  the  father  of  Pherenikus :  the  latter 

of  Lykurgus  cent.  Leokrat  (c.  xL  s.  40),  was  now  in  exile  at  Athens,  and  tiie 

of  the  mdversal  alarm  prevalent  in  speakei  had  not  only  welcomed  him 

Athens  after  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia.  (Pherenikus)    to     h£s     house     with 

such  that  even  the  women  could  not  brotherly  affection,  but  also  delivered 

stay  in  their  houses— di^a^^wt  avrwv  xal  this  oration  on  his  behalf  before  the 

rnc  iroAcMf  6pw/yi^va«,   Ac     Compare  Dikastery,  Pherenikus  having  rightfol 

also  the  words  of  Makaria  in  the  claims  on  the  property  left  behind  by 

Herakleida   of  Buripidte,   476:  and  the  assassinated  Androkleidas. 
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Leontiad^  (among  whom  the  two  first  were  at  this  moment  pole- 
maichs,  thotigh  the  last  was  the  most  energetic  and  resdate) — it 
was  at  the  same  time  sustained  by  the  large  garrison  of  1500 
Lacedsemonians  and  allies,^  under  Lysanoridas  and  two  other 
harmosts,  in  the  Kadmeia,  as  well  as  by  the  Lacedeamonian  posts 
in  the  other  Bceotian  cities  around — Orchomenus,  Thespiae, 
Platsea,  Tanagra,  &c.  Though  the  general  body  of  Theban 
sentiment  in  the  city  was  decidedly  adverse  to  the  goyemment, 
and  though  the  young  men,  while  exercising  in  the  palaestra 
(gymnastic  exercises  being  more  strenuously  prosecuted  at  Thebes 
than  anywhere  else  except  at  Sparta),  kept  up  by  private  com- 
munication the  ardour  of  an  earnest,  but  compre^ed  patriotism, 
yet  all  manifestation  or  assemblage  was  forcibly  kept  down,  and 
the  commanding  posts  of  the  lower  town,  as  well  as  the  citadel^ 
were  held  in  vigilant  occupation  by  the  ruling  minority.' 

For  a  certain  time  the  Theban  exiles  at  Athens  waited  in  hopes 
ci  some  rising  at  home,  or  some  positive  aid  from  the  xbeiiiebao 
Athenians.    At  length,  in  the  third  winter  after  their  ezUet  tA 
flight,  they  b^;an  to  despair  of  encouragement  from  after  watt- 
either  quarter,  and  resolved  to  take  the  initiative  upon  5*|^* 
themselyes.     Among  them  were  numbered  several  hm^ofa 
men  of  the  richest  and  highest  families  at  ThSbes,  Thd£i, 
proprietors  of  chariots,  of  jockeys,  and  of  training  JJ^J*** 
establishments  for  contending  at  the  various  festivaLs :  moTement 
Felopidas,  Mellon,  Damokleidas,  Theopompus,  Fhere-  ^^ 

nikus,  and  others.' 

Of  these  the  most  forward  in  originating  aggressive  measures, 
though  almost  the  youngest,  was  Pelopidas,  whose  daring  and 
self-devotion,  in  an  enterprise  which  seemed  utterly  desperate, 
soon  communicated  themselves  to  a  handful  of  his  comrades. 
The  exiles,  keeping  up  constant  private  correspondence  with 
their  friends  in  Thebes,  felt  assured  of  the  sympathy  of  the 
citizens  generally,  if  they  could  once  strike  a  blow.    Yet  no- 

iDiodAr.  XT.  26:  Plutarch,  Pelopi-  spiatarch,  De  Gen.  Socr.  c.  4,  p. 

daa,  c  12 :  Plntarch,  De  Oen.  Socr.  c.  677  B ;  c.  17,  p.  687  B ;  c  26,  p.  694  6; 

17,  pu  680  B.  C  27,  p.  696  A. 

In  another  paosace  ot  the  treatise  >  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c  7. 8. 

((be  laet  sentence   out  one)  he  sets  Plutarch^  De  Oen.  Socmt.  c  17,  j>. 

down  the  numhers  in  the  Kadmeia  at  687  D.      nov  M4xXMvoi  aofiaTri^xLTtov 

MOO ;  but  the  smaller  number  is  most  iirt<rraTi|«.  .  .  .  ip'  w  XAiowva  A^ets» 

Ukelj  to  be  true.  ihv  KiKifn  ri^'B-paia  vucStyra  nipv<rty. 
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thing  less  would  be  sufficient  than  the  destruction  of  the  four 
Pel  Didai  ^^^  Leontiad^  and  his  colleagues,  nor  would  aay 
takes  the  one  within  the  city  devote  himself  to  so  hopeless  a 
^to^eion  clanger.  It  was  this  conspiracy  which  Pelopidas, 
*th  ^exiiei.  ^^^^^  *^^  ^^®  ^'  *®^  other  exiles  (the  entire  band 
undertakei  is  differently  numbered,  by  some  as  seven,  hy  others 
^iTO^^  twelve^)  undertook  to  execute.  Many  of  their  friends 
*f  TM^  in  Thebes  came  in  as  auxiliaries  to  them,  who  would 
Co-open- '  not  have  eimbarked  in  the  design  as  primary  actors.  Of 
^yiudai  all  auxiliaries,  the  most  effective  and  indispensable  was 
t^secre-  Phyllidas,  the  secretary  of  the  polemarchs;  next  to  him, 
Charon  at  Charon,  an  eminent  and  earnest  patriot  Phyllida% 
Thibet.  having  been  despatched  to  Athens  on  official  business, 
entered  into  secret  conference  with  the  conspirators,  concerted  with 
them  the  day  for  their  coming  to  Thebes,  and  even  engaged  to  pro- 
vide for  them  access  to  the  persons  of  the  polemarchs.  Charon 
not  only  promised  them  concealment  in  his  house,  from  their  first 
coming  within  the  gates,  until  the  moment  of  striking  their  blow 
should  have  arrived,  but  also  entered  his  name  to  share  in  the  armed 
attack.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  such  partial  encouragements, 
the  plan  still  appeared  desperate  to  many  who  wished  heartily 
for  its  success.  Epameinondas,  for  example — who  now  for  the 
first  time  comes  before  us — ^resident  at  ThSbes,  and  not  merely 
sympathizing  with  the  political  views  of  Pelopidas,  but  also  bound 
to  Hm  by  intimate  friendship,  dissuaded  others  from  the  attempt^ 
and  declined  participating  in  it  He  announced  distinctly  that 
he  would  not  become  an  accomplice  in  civil  bloodshed.  It  appears 
that  there  were  men  among  the  exiles  whose  violence  made  him 
fear  that  they  would  not,  like  Pelopidas,  draw  the  sword  exclu- 
sively against  Leontiad^  and  his  colleagues,  but  would  avail 
themselves  of  success  to  perpetrate  unmeasured  violence  against 
other  political  enemies.' 

The  day  for  the  enterprise  was  determined  by  Phyllidas  the 
secretary,  who  had  prepared  an  evening  banquet  for  Archias  and 

1  Xenoph6n  says  teven  (Hellen.  v.  4,  never  mentions  the  name  of  Pelopidas 

1,  2);  Plutarch  and  Cornelius  Nepos  in  this  conspiracy,  nor.  indeed  (with 

say  ttoelve  (Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socr.  one  exception),  throngnoat  his  Hel* 

c  2,  p.  676  C ;  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c  lenica. 
8— lis;  ComeL  Nepos,  Pelopidas,  c.  2).        3 piatarch,  De  Gen.  Socr.  c.  8,  p. 

It  is  remarkable   that  Xenoph6n  676  B ;  p.  677  A. 
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Fhilippxffi,  in.  celebration  of  the  period  when  they  were  going  out 
of  of&ce  as  polemarchs,  and  who  had  promised  on  that  ^^  j^ 
oecadon  to  brii^  into  their  company  some  women  re- 
markable for  beauty,  as  well  as  of  the  best  feunilies  in  phyUidM 
Th^bes.^    In  concert  with  the  general  body  of  Theban  ^^^^ 
exiles  at  Athens,  who  held  themselves  ready  on  the  oonspteiton 
borders  of  Attica,  together  with  some  Athenian  sym-  mdthe 
pathizers,  to  march  to  Thfibes  the  instant  that  tiiey  mratSonie 
should  receive  intimation — and  in  concert  also  with  —J"  in^itM 
two  out  of  the  ten  Stratdgi  of  Athens,  who  took  on  them-  marcht  to 
selves  privately  to  countenance  the  enterprise,  with-  *  ^>«nqn«*' 
out  any  pnblic  vote — ^Pelopidas  and  Mellon,  and  their  five  com- 
panions,' crossed  Kithseron  from  Athens  to  Thebes.    It  was  wet 
weather,  about  December,  B.a  379 ;  they  were  disguised  as  rustics 
or  hunters,  with  no  other  arms  than  a  concealed  dagger ;  and  they 
got  within  the  gates  of  Thebes  one  by  one  at  nightfiBkll,  just  when 
the  latest  &rming-men  were  coming  home  from  their  fields.    All 
of  them  arrived  safe  at  the  house  of  Charon,  the  appointed  ren- 
dezvous. 

It  was,  however,  by  mere  accident  that  they  had  not  been 
turned  back,  and  the  whole  scheme  frustrated.  For  a  The  scheme 
Theban  named  Hipposthenidas,  friendly  to  the  con-  very  nearly 
piracy,  but  fednt-hearted,  who  had  been  let  into  the  accident  " 
secret  against  the  wiU  of  Phyllidas,  became  so  frightened  J^^^^*"" 
as  the  moment  of  execution  approached,  that  he  took  ^^J'^ 
upon  himself  without  the  knowledge  of  the  rest,  to  Uveringhli 


despatch  Chlidon,  a  Mthful  slave  of  Mellon,  ordering 
him  to  go  forth  on  horseback  from  Thebes,  to  meet  his  master  on 
the  road,  and  to  desire  that  he  and  his  comrades  would  go  back 
to  Attica,  since  circumstances  had  happened  to  render  the  project 
for  the  moment  impracticable.  Chlidon,  going  home  to  fetch  his 
bridle,  but  not  finding  it  in  its  usual  place,  asked  his  wife  where 
it  was.  The  woman,  at  first  pretendii^  to  look  for  it,  at  last  con- 
fessed that  she  had  lent  it  to  a  neighbour.    Chlidon  became  so 

1  Xen.  HeUen.  ▼.  4, 4.  rdus  mipordrat  (Dflcnarch.  Vlt.  Grac.  p.  144,  ed.  Fnhr.). 
K«u  koAAaotcw  rmvhf  ^if/Saif.  Plutaich,        >  Plutarch  (Pelopio.  c.  26 ;  De  Gen. 

De  Geo.  Socr.  e.  4,  p.  577  C ;  Plutarch,  Socr.  c  20,  p.  694  D)  mentiona  Mene- 

Pelopid.  c.  9.  kleidte,  Damokleldaa,  and  Theopompns 

l^e  Ilieban   women   were  disfcin>  among  them.  Compare  Cornel.  Nepos, 

gnished  for  mi^|estic  figure  and  beauty  Pelopid.  c.  2. 
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irritated  with  this  delay  that  he  got  into  loud  altercation  with 
his  wife,  who  on  her  paji;  wished  him  ill-luck  with  his  journey. 
He  at  last  beat  her,  until  neighbours  ran  in  to  interpose.  His 
departure  was  thus  accidentally  frustrated,  so  that  the  intended 
message  of  countermand  never  reached  the  conspirators  on  their 
way.i 

In  the  house  of  Charon  they  remained  concealed  all  the  ensuing 
Fdiopidas  ^^7^  ®^  *^®  evening  of  which  the  banqilet  of  Archias 
and  MeUon  and  Philippus  was  to  take  place.  Phyllidas  had  laid 
fato^mb^,  his  plan  for  introducing  them  at  that  banquet^  at  tiie 
toei^^vM^  moment  when  the  two  polemarchs  had  become  ftdl  of 
in  ^e  house  wine,  m  female  attire,  as  being  the  women  whose  visit 
Sudden  '  was  expected.  The  hour  had  nearly  arrived,  and  they 
seS^y^e  ^®^®  preparing  to  play  their  parts,  when  an  unexpected 
poiomarcha  messenger  knocked  at  the  door,  summoning  Charon 
Charon  instantly  into  the  presence  of  the  polemarchs.     All 

sonto Se  within  were  thunderstruck  with  the  summons,  which 
pT^^ida  seemed  to  imply  that  the  plot  had  been  divulged, 
as  a  hostage  perhaps  by  the  timid  Hipposthenidas.  It  was  agreed 
to^SepoS-  a™o^g  them  that  Charon  must  obey  at  once.  Never- 
m^chsfrom  theless  he  himself,  even  in  the  perilous  uncertainty 
they  leave  which  beset  him,  was  most  of  cdl  apprehensive  lest 
it  unread.  ^^^  friends  whom  he  had  sheltered  should  suspect 
him  of  treachery  towards  themselves  and  their  cause.  Before 
departing,  therefore,  he  sent  for  his  only  son,  a  youth  of  fifteen 
and  of  conspicuous  promise  in  every  way.  This  youth  he  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Pelopidas,  as  a  hostage  for  his  own  fidelity.  But 
Pelopidas  and  the  rest,  vehemently  disclaiming  all  suspicion, 
entreated  Charon  to  put  his  son  away,  out  of  the  reach  of  that 
danger  in  which  all  were  now  involved,  Charon,  however,  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  comply,  and  left  his  son  among  them  to 
share  the  fate  of  the  rest  He  went  into  the  presence  of  Archias 
and  Philippus,  whom  he  found  already  half-intoxicated,  but  in- 
formed, by  mtelligence  from  Athens,  that  some  plot,  they  knew 
not  by  whom,  was  afloat.  They  had  sent  for  him  to  question 
him,  as  a  known  friend  of  the  exiles  ;  but  he  had  littie  difficulty, 
aided  by  the  collusion  of  Phyllidas,  in  blinding  the  vague  sus- 

1  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  8 ;  Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socrat.  17,  p.  686  B ;  c.  18. 
p.  687  D— B. 
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piciona  of  dnmken  men,  anxious  only  to  reeome  their  conviviality,^ 
He  was  allowed  to  retire  and  rejoin  lus  friends.  Nevertheless 
soon  after  his  departure — so  many  were  the  fiBivourahle  chances 
which  befel  these  improvident  men — a  fresh  message  was  delivered 
to  Archias  the  polemarch,  from  his  namesake  Archias  the  Athe- 
nian Hierophant,  giving  an  exact  account  of  the  names  and  scheme 
of  the  conspirators,  which  had  become  known  to  the  philo-Laco- 
nian  party  at  Athens.  The  messenger  who  bore  this  despatch 
delivered  it  to  Archias  with  an  intimation  that  it  related  to  very 
serious  matters.  '<  Serious  matters  for  to-morrow,"  said  the  pole- 
march,  as  he  put  the  despatch,  unopened  and  unread,  under  the 
pillow  of  the  couch  on  which  he  was  reclining.' 

Betuming  to  their  carousal,  Archias  and  Philippus  impatiently 
called  upon  Phyllidas  to  introduce  the  women  accord- 
ing  to  his  promise.    Upon  this  the  secretary  retired,  brings  the 
and  brought  the  conspirators,  clothed  in  female  attire,  ton^^^fe- 
into  an  adjoining  chamber ;  then  going  back  to  the  JJ?J*^*^ 
polemarchs,  he  informed  them  that  the  women  would  room  whore 
not  come  in  unless  all  the  domestics  were  first  dis-  {£l|^^f^ 
missed.     An  order  was  forthwith  given  that  these  ^j^^^ 
latter  should  depart,  while  Phyllidas  took  care  that  Phiiippiu| 
they  should  be  well  provided  with  wine  at  the  lodging  j^drai 
of  one  among  their  number.    The  polemarchs  were  ^'j 
thus  left  only  with  one  or  two  friends  at  table,  half- 
intoxicated  as  well  as  themselves  ;  among  them  Eabeirichus,  the 
archon  of  the  year,  who  always  throughout  his  term  kept  the 
consecrated  spear  of  office  in  actual  possession,  and  had  it  at  that 
moment  close  to  his  person.     Phyllidas  now  conducted  the 
pretended  women  into  the  banqueting-room — three  of  them 

^  Xenophdn  does  not  mentioii  thli  we  read  in  Xenoph6n,  though  it  has 

separate  sommons  and  visit  of  Charon  perhaps  somewhat  of  a  theatrical  sir. 
to  the  polemarchs,  nor  anything  about        >  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c   10 ;  Plu- 

the  scene    with    his  son.     He  only  tarch,  De  Qen.  Socr.  c.  80,  p.  696  F. 

Botioes  Charon  as  having  harboured  cU  ovptoy  rd  <nrov8ata. 
the  conspirators  in  his  house,  and        Tms  occurrence  also  finds  no  place 

sesms  eren   to   speak  of  him  as  a  in  the  narrative  of  Xenoph6n.    Cor- 

peison    of    little    consequence— iropd  nelius  Nepos,  Pelopidas,  c.  8.    iEneas 

jfffuri  Tivc,  Ac  (v.  4,  8).  (Poliorcetic.  81)  makes  a  general  refer- 

^The  anecdote  ui  mentioned  in  both  ence  to  the  omission  m  immediate 

the  compositions  of  Plutarch  (De  Oen.  opening  of  letters  arrived,  as  having 

Socr  c^,  p.  695 ;  and  Pelopidas,  c  caused  the  capture  of  the  Kadmeia ; 

9X  and  is  too  interestim;  to  be  omitted,  which  was  however  only  its  remote 

bfliAg  perfectly  consistent  with  what  consequence. 

8 — 6 
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attired  as  ladies  of  distinction,  the  four  others  following  as  female 
attendants.  Their  Icmg  veils  and  ample  folds  of  clothing  were 
quite  sufficient  as  disguise— even  had  the  guests  at  table  been 
sober — ^until  they  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the  polemarchs  ;  and 
the  instant  of  lifting  their  veils  was  the  signal  for  using  their 
daggers.  Archias  and  FhiUppus  were  slain  at  once  and  with 
little  resistance ;  but  Eabeirichus  with  his  spear  tried  to  defend 
himself,  and  thus  perished  with  the  others,  though  the  conspira- 
tors had  not  originally  intended  to  take  his  life.^ 

Having  been  thus  far  successful,  Phyllidas  conducted  three  of 
Leontiadfie  *^®  conspirators — Pelopidas,  Kephisoddrus,  and  Da- 
g^d  mokleidas— to  the  house  of  Leontiad^  into  which  he. 

S^in  obtained  admittance  by  announcing  himself  as  the 
theirhouaee.  jj^arer  of  an  order  from  the  polemarchs.  Leontiadls 
was  reclining  after  supper,  with  his  wife  sitting  spinning  wool  by 
his  side,  when  they  entered  his  chamber.  Being  a  brave  and 
powerful  man,  he  started  up,  seized  his  sword,  and  mortally 
wounded  Kephisoddrus  in  the  throat ;  a  desperate  struggle  then 
ensued  between  him  and  Pelopidas  in  the  narrow  doorway, 
where  there  was  no  room  for  a  third  to  approach.  At  length, 
however,  Pelopidas  overthrew  and  killed  him,  after  which  they 

1  The  descriptioD  given  by  Xenophto  p.    607.     Polysenns   fli.  4,    8)  givea 

of  this  auaflsination  of  the  polemarchs  a  story  with  many  different  circum- 

at  Thdbes  differs  materially  from  that  stances,  yet  agreeing  in  the  fact  that 

of  Plutarch.     I  follow  Xenoph6n  in  Pelopidas  in  female  attire  killed  the 

the  main;  introducing  however  several  Spartan  general.     The  story  alluded 

of  the  details  found  in  Plutarch,  which  to  by  Aristotle  (Polit.  v.  6, 10),  though 

are  interesting,  and  which  have  the  he  names  both  Thdbes  and  Archias, 

air  of  being  aminentic.  can  hardly  refer  to  this  event. 

Xenophdn  himself  intimates  (Helleii.        It  is  Pluturch,  however,  who  men> 

V.  4, 7),  that  besides  the  story  given  in  tions  the  presence  of  ELabeirichus  the 

the  text,  there  was  also  another  story  archon  at  the  banquet,  and  the  cuiioas 

told  by  some— that  Mellon  and  hra  Theban  custom  that  the  archon  during 

companions  had  got  access    to  the  his  year  of  office  never  left  out  of  his 

polemarchs  in  the  guise  of  drunken  hand  the  consecrated  spear.     As  a 

reveUers.    It  Is  this  latter  story  which  Boeotian  bom,  Plutarch  was  doubtless 

Plutarch   has    adopted,    and  which  familiar  with  these  old  customs, 
carries  him  into  many  details   quite        From  what  other  authors  Plutarch 

inconsistent    with    the  narrative  of  copied  the  abundant  details  of  this 

Xenoph6n.    I  think  the  story  of  the  revolution  at  Thebes,  which  he  inter* 

conspirators  having  been  introduced  weaves  in  the  life  of  Pelopidas  and  in 

in  female  attire  the  more  probable  of  the  treatise  called  De  Genio  Socratis, 

the  two.    It  is  borne  out  by  the  exact  we  do  not  know.    Rome  critics  suppose 

analogy  of  what  Herodotus  tells  us  him  to  have  borrowed  from  Dionvso- 

respecting  Alexander,  son  of  Amyn*  dtma  and  Anaxis— Boeotian  historuns 

tas,  prinoe  of  Macedonia  (Herodotus,  whose  work  comprised  this  period,  but 

V.  20%  of  whom  not  a  single  fragment  is 

Compare  Hntaich,  Pelopidas,  c  10,  preserved  (see  Fragm.  Histor.  Grsae. 

11 :  Plutaich,  De  Gen.  Socrat.  c.  81,  ed.  Didot,  voL  ii.  p.  84X 
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tetared,  enjoining  the  wife  with  threats  to  remain  silent,  and 
clooinfr  the  door  after  them  with  peremptory  commands  that  it 
ehoTild  not  be  (igain  opened.  They  then  went  to  the  house 
of  Hypat^  whom  they  slew  while  he  attempted  to  escape  over 
tiierooL^ 

The  foor  great  rulers  of  the  philo-Laconian  party  in  Thebes, 
having  been  now  put  to  death,  Phyllidas  proceeded  j-^^jj^^ 
with  the  conspirators  to  the  prison.    Here  the  gaoler,  opens  the 
a  confidential  agent  in  the  oppressions  of  the  deceased  SStTSeette 
governors,  hesitated  to  admit  him,  but  was  slain  by  a  E^J^- 
sudden  thrust  with  his  spear,  so  as  to  ensure  free  das  and 
admission  to  alL    To  liberate  the  prisoners,  probably  S32m*^*' 
for  the  most  part  men  of  kindred  politics  with  the  appear  in 
conspirators — to  furnish  them  with  arms  taken  from 
the  battle-spoils  hanging  up  in  the  neighbouring  porticoes— and 
to  range  them  in  battle  order  near  the  temple  of  Amphion— were 
the  next  proceedings ;    after  which  they  began  to  feel  some 
assurance  of  safety  and  triumph.'    Epameinondas  and  Gorgidas, 
apprised  of  what  had  occurred,  were  the  first  who  appeared  in 
arms  with  a  few  friends  to  sustain  the  cause  ;  while  proclamation 
was  everywhere  made  aloud,  through  heralds,  that  the  despots 
were  slain — that  Thebes  was  free — and  that  all  Thebans  who 
valued  freedom  should  muster  in  arms  in  the  market-place. 
There  were  at  that  moment  in  ThSbes  many  trumpeters  who  had 
come  to  contend  for  the  prize  at  the  approaching  festival  of  the 
Herakleia.     Hipposthenidas  engaged  these  men  to  blow  their 
trumpets  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  thus  everywhere  to 
excite  the  citizens  to  arms.' 

iXen.    H^L    ▼.    4.   9;    Plntarch,  the  marking  circumstance  of  the  whole 

Pelop.  c.  11, 12 ;  and  De  Oen.  Socr.  p.  glorious  enterprise,  and  the  most  im- 

S07  D— F>    Here  again  Xenoph6n  and  pressive  to  Pelopidas  (Plutarch— Non 

Plutarch  differ ;  the  latter  represents  posse  snaviter  vivi  secundum  Epicurum 

that  Pelopidas  got  into  the  house  of  —p.  1099  A— E). 
Leontiadte   vnihout  Phyllidas,  which        o  VA«./i«>k  TT<.ii<.n  «  ^  q  .  -Dinf.*<.v. 

iiipeatB  to  me  altogether  improbable.  vJ^olh  ^nL  i^ '«  k^r  ^ 

SnSeother hand. lenophdn mentions  ^®^°P-  ^'  ^^ »  ^  ^"-  ^^-  P'  ^^ ^• 
nothing  about  the  defence  of  Leon-        s  This  is  a  curious  piece  of  detail 

tiadte  and  bis  personal  conflict  with  which  we  learn  from  Plutarch  (Pe 

PdoirfdaB,  which  I  copy  from  Plutarch.  Oen.  Socr.  c.  34,  p.  698  D.). 
So  brave  a  man  as  Leontiadds,  awake        The  Orchomenian  Inscriotions  in 

and  sober,  woold  not  let  himself  be  Boeckh's  Collection  record  the  prizes 

lUin  without  a  defence  dangerous  to  given  to  these  SoAiriyrrai  or  trumpeters 

SMaOanta.  Plutarch,  in  another  place,  (see  Boeckh,  Ck>rp.  Inscr.  No.  1584, 

tingles  out  the  death  of  Leontiadte  as  1585,  dec.). 
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Althongh  during  the  darkness  surprise  was  the  prevalent 
Univenai  ^^^ling,  and  no  one  knew  what  to  do,  yet  so  soon  as 
joy  among  day  dawned,  and  the  truth  became  known,  tiiere  was 
OT^the*^^  but  one  feeling  of  joy  and  patriotic  enthusiasm  among 
sutogmor-  the  majority  of  the  citizens.^  Both  horsemen  and 
the  event  hoplites  hastened  in  arms  to  the  agora.  Here  for  the 
Generai^^'  first  time  since  the  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  by  Phoe- 
Sh**™^^i*2  bidas,  a  formal  assembly  of  the  Theban  people  was 
place—  convened,  before  which  Pelopidas  and  his  fellow- 
M^eUoi^^d  conspirators  presented  themselves.  The  priests  of  the 
^*^th*  city  crowned  them  with  wreaths,  and  thanked  them 
flnt  in  the  name  of  the  local  gods ;  while  the  assembly 

BoBotarchs.  }^q^q^  them  with  acclamations  of  delight  and  gratitude, 
nominating  with  one  voice  Pelopidas,  Mellon,  and  Charon  as  the 
first  renewed  Boeotarchs.'  The  revival  of  this  title,  which  had 
been  dropt  since  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  was  in  itself  an  event  of 
no  mean  significance ;  implying  not  merely  that  ThSbes  had 
waked  up  again  into  freedom,  but  that  the  Bceotian  confederacy 
also  had  been,  or  would  be,  restored. 

Messengers  had  been  forthwith  despatched  by  the  conspirators 
Aid  to  the  ^  Attica  to  communicate  their  success ;  upon  which 
couspiratora  all  the  remaining  exiles,  with  the  two  Athenian 
■yiS>a^^***  generals  privy  to  the  plot  and  a  body  of  Athenian 
^ers  in  volunteers,  or  corps  francSy  all  of  whom  were  ready  on 
Aiann'of  the  the  borders  awaiting  the  summons — flocked  to  ThSbes 
§JJ^S*.  ^  to  complete  the  work.  The  Spartan  generals,  on  their 
"*«^*^®y  side  also,  sent  to  Platsea  and  Thespise  for  aid.  During 
reinforce-  the  whole  night  they  had  been  distracted  and 
"******•  alarmed  by  the   disturbance   in   the   city ;    lights 

showing  themselves  here  and  there,  with  trumpets  sounding  and 
shouts  for  the  recent  success.'  Apprised  speedily  of  the  slaughter 
of  the  polemarchs,  from  whom  they  had  be^  accustomed  to 
receive  orders,  they  knew  not  whom  to  trust  or  to  consult,  while 
they  were  doubtless  beset  by  affrighted  fugitives  of  the  now 

1  The  unanimous  ioy  with  which  the  ^civtpbv  ^y  rb  yrywi^rov,  rax^  i^  koI 

consummation  of  the  revolution  was  ot  oirAirau  max  oi  tmrctc  vitv  rocc  SvAotf 

welcomed  in  Thdbes,  and  the  ardour  i^tfioijOovv. 

with  which  the  citizens  turned  out  to  8Pi„f«w.h  PAinn  «•  is 

support  it  by  armed  force,  is  attested  "atarch,  Pelop.  c  12. 

by  Xenophdn,  no  very  willing  witness  >  Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socr.  p.  698  B ; 

^Hellen.  v.  4,  9.    in-cl  6*  ruitpa  ^v  koX  Felop.  c.  12. 
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defeated  party,  who  would  hurry  up  to  the  Eadmeia  for  safety. 
They  reckoned  at  first  on  a  diversion  in  their  favour  from  the 
forces  at  Platsea  and  Thespise.  But  these  forces  were  not  per- 
mitted esven  to  approach  the  city-gate  ;  being  vigorously  charged, 
BB  soon  as  they  came  in  sight,  by  the  newly-mustered  Theban 
cavalry,  and  forced  to  retreat  with  loss.  The  Lacedsemonians  in 
the  citadel  were  thus  not  only  left  without  support,  but  saw  their 
enemies  in  the  city  reinforced  by  the  other  exiles,  and  by  the 
auxiliary  volunteers.^ 

Meanwhile  Pelopidas  and  the  other  new  Boeotarchs  found 
themselves  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  armed  citizens,  pelopidas 
full  of  devoted  patriotism  and  unanimous  in  hailing  JSe^uii 
the  recent  revolution.    They  avaUed  themselves  of  prepare  to 
this  first  burst  of  fervour  to  prepare  for  storming  the  L^eii^ 
Eadmeia  without  delay,  knowing  the  importance  of  JJo J^*^**" 
forestalling  all  aid  from  Sparta.    And  the  citizens  garriaon 
were  already  rushing  up  to  the  assault— proclamation  SJS^^^ 
being  made  of  large  rewards  to  those  who  should  first  J^^^^J^j 
force 
mander 

turbed  ^.^ ,  . —  ., „  ..  „„.,   t^yj^^go 

being  readily  guaranteed  to  him  by  oath,  the  Eadmeia  away  along 
was  then  surrendered.  As  the  Spartans  were  marching  5heh2^1t 
out  of  the  gates,  many  Thebans  of  the  defeated  party  Jj^^^^®"' 
went  forth  also.  But  against  these  latter  the  exaspera-  Kadmeia  la 
tion  of  the  victors  was  so  ungovernable,  that  several  Sy*tte^^*** 
of  tiie  most  odious  were  seized  as  they  passed  and  put  Spartana, 
to  death ;  in  some  cases,  even  their  children  along  with  them. 
And  more  of  them  would  have  been  thus  despatched,  had  not  the 
Athenian  auxiliaries,  with  generous  anxiety,  exerted  every  effort 
to  get  them  out  of  sight  and  put  them  into  safety.'  We  are  not 
told — nor  is  it  certain — that  these  Thebans  were  protected  under 

1  Xenophdn  expressly  mentions  that       s  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼.  4,  10,  11.    wpoiri- 

fbe  Athenians  who  were  inrited  to  fiaXov  irpb^  tiiv  cjcp6iro\tv-^¥  noo9v- 

eome,  and  who  actually  did  come,  to  fuay    r&v   wpo<n6vr«»y   awdyntv  ^pwv, 

Tbdbes,  were  the  two  generals  and  the  Ac. 

▼oluiteers ;  all  of  whom  were  before        DiodOms,  zr.  25.    Iimra  ro^r  iroXi- 

prify  to  the  plot  and  were  in  readiness  rat  ivl  riiv  iXtvBtpCay  wapoKakia'avTti 

on  the  borders  of  Attica— rov$  irpht  (the  sncoessf ol  Theban  conspirators, 

roi(  6pCot9  'KBijvalMV jteX  ro^t  Bvo  Pelopidas,  Ac.)  avvi pyovt  l<rxor 

vmr  orparriyAv—oi    A0riytuoi  Airh  r&v  airavraf  tov«  Oif^a^ovf. 
hfilmv  ^wapiia'ay  (Hell.  ▼.  4,  9, 10).  >  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼.  4, 12. 
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the  oapitulation.    Even  had  they  been  so,  however,  the  wrathful 
impulse  might  still  have  prevailed  against  them. 

Of  the  three  harmosts  who  thus  evacuated  the  Eadmeia 
without  a  blow,  two  were  put  to  death,  the  third  was  heavily 
fined  and  banished  by  the  authorities  at  Sparta.^  We  do  not 
know  what  the  fortifications  of  the  Kadmeia  were,  nor  how  far  it 
was  provisioned ;  but  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  these  ofi&cera 
were  considered  to  have  dishonoured  the  Lacedaemonian  arms  by 
making  no  attempt  to  defend  it,  when  we  recollect  that  hardly 
more  than  four  or  five  days  would  be  required  to  procure 
adequate  relief  from  home,  and  that  forty-three  years  afterwards, 
the  Macedonian  garrison  in  the  same  place  maintained  itself 
against  the  Thebans  in  the  city  for  more  than  fourteen  days» 
until  the  return  of  Alexander  from  Ulyria.'  The  first  messenger 
who  brought  news  to  Sparta  of  the  conspiracy  and  revolution  at 
Thebes,  appears  to  have  communicated  at  the  same  time  that  the 
garrison  had  evacuated  the  Kadmeia  and  was  in  full  retreat,  with 
a  train  of  Theban  exiles  from  the  defeated  party.' 

A  Xen.  Hellen   v.  4, 13 ;  Dioddr.  xr.  Diod6nti  states  what  followed,  in  a 

S7.  manner  quite  inconsistent  witii  Xeno- 

Plntarch  (Pelopid.  c.  13)  annnents  ph6n ;  thus  Hie  tells  as>— 
the  theatriou  effect  by  B&ymg  that  the        The  Laceaaemonian  commander  sent 

Lacediemonian  «irrison  on  its  retreat  insttuit  intdligence  to  Sparta  of  what 

actually  met  at  M^nira  the  reinforce-  had    happened,   with  request  for  a 

ments  under  King  Eieombrotus,  which  reinforcement.    The  Thebans  at  once 

had  advanced  thus  far  on  their  march  attempted  to  storm  the  Kadmeia.  but 

to  relieve  the  Kadmeia.    But  this  is  were  repulsed  with  ffreat  loss,  both  of 

highly  improbable.     The  account  of  killed  and  wounded.     Fearinff  that 

Xenophto  intimates  clearly  that  the  they  might  not  be  able  to  take  the 

Kadmeia  was  surrendered  on  the  next  fort  before  reinforcement  should  come 

morning  after  the  nocturnal  movement,  from  Sparta,    they    sent    envoys  to 

The  commanders  capitulated  in  the  Athens  to  ask  for  aid,  reminding  the 

first  moment  of  distraction  and  despair,  Athenians  that  they  (the  TheoansX 

without  even  standing  an  assault.  had  helped  to  emancipate  Athens  from 

9  Arrian,  i  6.  the  Thirty,  and  to  restore  the  demo- 

sin  recounting  this  revolution  at  cracy(vvoiu/&inijaxovrtf /uUrort jcolavrol 

Thdbes,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  o-vyxar^ya-yov    rhv     S^/moy    rwr 

Athenians  hi  regard  to  it,  I  have  'ABrivalmv  koB   hv  KtupHiv  vwh  rAv  rpia- 

followed  Xenophdn  almost  entirely,  icovra  KartSovXmOrivw).  The  Athenians, 

Diod6rus  (xv.  26,  26)  concurs  with  partly  from  desire  to  requite  this 
Xenoph6n  in  stating  that  the  Theban  favour,  partly  from  a  wish  to  secure 
exiles  got  back  from  Attica  to  Th6bes  the  Thebans  as  allies  against  Sparta, 
by  night,  partly  through  the  con-  passed  a  public  vote  to  assist  them 
currence  of  the  Athenians  (avvevLka-  forthwith.  Demophon  the  general  got 
fion4viov  T&v  *Atfi)vautf  A  slew  the  rulers^  together  6000  hoplites  and  600  horse- 
called  the  citizens  to  freedom  next  men,  with  whom  he  hastened  to 
morning,  finding  aU  hearty  in  the  Thebes  on  the  next  day ;  and  all  the 
cause,  and  then  proceeded  to  besiege  remaining  population  were  prepared  ta 
the  1600  Lacedaemonians  and  Pelopon-  follow,  if  necessary  (irov^^Oi  All 
nesians  in  the  Kadmeia.  the  other  dties  in  Boeotla  also  soit 

But  after  thus  much  of  agreement,  aid  to  Thdbes,  too,  so  that  there  was 
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This  reyolutdon  at  Thebes  came  like  an  electrio  shock  npon  tlie 
Grecian  world.     With  a  modem  reader,  the  aaeassina- 
tion  of  the  four  leaders,  in  their  houses  and  at  the 
banquet,  raises    a  sentiment  of  repugnance  which  ^^joSi^ 
withdraws  his  attention  from  the  other  features  at  ^^^  ^ 
this  memorable  deed.    Now  an  ancient  Qreek  not  theOreoiui 
only  had  no  such  repugnance,  but  sympathized  with  ^^^' 


L  there  a  large  force  of  UMO 
boplites  and  2000  norsemen.  This 
muted  force,  the  Athenians  being 
Among  them,  assaulted  the  K>dmeis 
day  and  night,  reUeving  each  other: 
hat  were  repelled  with  great  lose  of 
killed  and  wounded.  At  length  the 
garrison  found  themselves  without 
ptorisions;  the  Spartans  were  tardy 
m  sending  reinforcement ;  and  sedition 
broke  out  among  the  Peloponnesiaa 
allies,  who  formed  the  far  larger  peurt 
of  the  garrison.  These  Feloponnesians, 
refosing  to  flsbt  longer,  insisted  upon 
capitulating;  which  the  Lacedaemonian 
goVemor  was  obliged  perforce  to  do, 
thoagh  both  he  and  the  Spartans 
al<nic  with  him  dedied  to  hold  out  to 
the  aeath.  The  Kadmeia  was  accord- 
ingly surrendered,  and  the  garrison 
went  back  to  Peloponnteus.  The 
Lacedemonian  reinforcement  from 
Sparta  arrired  only  a  little  too  late. 

All  these  circumstances  stated  by 
DiodAms  are  not  only  completely 
different  from  Xenoph6n,  but  irrecon- 
cilable with  his  conception  of  the  CTont. 
We  must  reject  either  the  one  or  the 
other. 

Now,  Xenophdn  is  not  merely  the 
better  witness  of  the  two,  but  is  in 
this  case  sustained  by  all  the  collateral 
probabilities  of  the  case. 

1.  I>iod6rus  represents  the  Athe- 
nians as  haying  despatched  by  public 
vote  assistance  to  llidbes,  in  order  to 
requite  the  assistance  which  the 
llMbans  had  before  sent  to  restore  ^e 
Athenian  democracy  against  the  Ttiirty. 
Now  this  is  incorrect  In  point  of  fact. 
The  ^niebans  had  never  $ent  anvjutist- 
mee,  positive  or  ostensible,  to  Thrasr- 
bolns  and  the  Athenian  democrats 
against  the  Thirty.  They  had  assisted 
Inrasybulus  underhand,  and  without 
any  public  government-act,  and  they 
had  refused  to  serve  along  with  the 
Spartans  against  him ;  but  they  never 
sant  any  force  to  help  him  against  the 
Ihhty.  Consequently  the  Athenians 
mU  not  now  iiave  sent  any  public 


f ores  to  TbMies.  ia  fwfuttai  f or  a  siaitor 
favour  done  before  by  the  Thebans  to 


8.  Had  the  Athenians  pssiod  a 
formal  vote,  sent  a  large  poblic  army, 
aad  taken  vigorous  part  in  several 
bloody  assaults  on  the  Lacedaemonian 
oarrison  in  the  Kadmeia,  this  would 
have  been  the  most  flagrant  and  un- 
equivocal commencement  of  hostiUties 
against  Sparta.  No  Spartan  envoys 
could,  after  that,  have  gone  to  Athens, 
and  stayed  safely  in  the  house  of  the 
Proxenus,  as  we  Know  from  Xenophdn 
that  they  did.  Besides,  the  story  of 
Sphodrias  Ol^resently  to  be  recounted) 
proves  distinctly  that  Athena  was  at 
peace  with  Spaita,  and  had  committed 
no  act  of  hostility  against  her,  for 
three  or  four  months  at  least  after  the 
revdntion  at  Thebes.  It  therefore 
refutes  the  narrative  of  Diod(^rus  about 
the  public  vote  of  the  Athenians,  and 
the  public  Athenian  force  under  Demo- 
|hon,  aidhag  in  the  attack  of  the 
Kadmeia.  Strange  to  say,  Diod(^ms 
himself,  three  chapters  afterwards  (xv* 
89)  relates  this  story  about  Sphodnas, 
just  in  the  same  manner  (with  little 
difference)  as  Xenoph6n ;  ushering  in 
the  story  with  a  declaration  tiiat 
the  Atheniam  le&re  itiU  at  peace  with 
and  forgetting  that  he  had 
recounted  a  distinct  rupture 
of  that  peace  on  the  part  of^  the 
Atheniana 

8.  The  news  of  the  revolution  at 
Thdbes  must  necessarily  have  taken 
the  Athenian  public  completely  by 
surprise  (though  some  few  Athenians 
were  privy  to  the  scheme),  because  it 
was  a  scheme  which  had  no  chance  of 
succeeding  except  by  profound  secrecy. 
Now  that  the  Athenian  public,  hearing 
the  news  for  the  first  tune,  having  no 
positive  act  to  complain  of  on  the  part 
of  Sparta,  and  much  reason  to  fear 
her  power— having  had  no  previous 
drcumstanoes  to  work  them  up,  or 
prepare  them  for  any  dangerous  re- 
solve—should identify  themselves  at 
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the  complete  revenge  for  the  seizure  of  the  E^admeia  and  the 
death  of  IsmeniaB ;  while  he  admired,  besides,  the  eztraordloaiy 
personal  daring  of  Pelopidas  and  Mellon,  the  skilful  forecast  of 
the  plot,  and  the  sudden  overthrow,  by  a  force  so  contemptibly 
small,  of  a  government  which  the  day  before  seemed  unassailable.^ 
It  deserves  note  that  we  here  see  the  richest  men  in  Thebes  under- 
taking a  risk,  single-handed  and  with  their  own  persons,  which 
must  have  appeared  on  a  reasonable  estimate  little  les&  than 
desperate,    i^m  the  Homeric  Odysseus  and  Achilles  down  to 


once  with  Thdbes,  and  proToke  war 
with  Sparta  in  the  impetuous  manner 
■tated  by  Dioddnis;  this  is,  in  mj 
judgment,  eminently  improbable,  re- 
1  evidence  to  induce  us  to 


4.  Assume  the  statement  of  Dioddrus 
to  be  true,  what  reasonable  explana- 
tion can  be  given  of  the  erroneous 
version  which  we  read  in  Xenophdn  T 
The  facts  as  he  recounts  them  conflict 
most  pointedly  with  his  philo-Laconian 
partialities ;  ilrst,  the  overthrow  of  the 
Lacedaemoiuan  power  at  Thdbes,  by  a 
handful  of  exiles,  still  more,  the 
whole  story  of  Sphodrias  and  his 
acquittaL 

But  assume  the  statement  of  Xeno- 
phon  to  be  true,  and  we  can  give  a 
very  plausible  explanation  how  the 
erroneous  version  in  Dioddrus  arose. 
A  few  months  later,  after  the  acquittal 
of  Sphodrias  at  Sparta,  the  Athenians 
really  did  enter  heartily  into  the 
alliance  of  Thdbes.  and  sent  a  large 
public  force  (indeed,  5000  hoplites.  the 
same  number  as  those  of  Demophon, 
according  to  Dioddrus,  c  82)  to  assist 
her  in  repelling  Agesilaus  with  the 
Spartan  army.  It  is  by  no  means 
unnatural  that  their  public  vote  and 
expedition  undertaken  about  July, 
878  B.C.,  should  have  been  erroneously 
thrown  back  to  December,  879  B.c. 
The  Athenian  orators  were  fond  of 
boasting  that  Athens  had  saved  the 
Thebans  from  Sparta ;  and  this  might 
be  said  with  some  truth  in  reference 
to  the  aid  which  she  really  rendered 
afterwards.  Isokratte  (Or.  xiv.  Pla- 
taic.  s.  81)  makes  this  boast  in  general 
terms ;  but  Deinarchus  (cent.  Demos- 
then.  8.  40)  is  more  distinct,  and  gives 
in  a  few  words  a  version  the  same  as 
that  which  we  find  in  Dioddrus;  so 
also  does  Aristeidds,  in  two  very  brief 
allusions  (Panathen.  p.  172,  and  Or. 
zxxviiL  Sodalis,  pp.  486-408).     Pos- 


sibly Aristeidte  as  well  as  Diodftms 
may  have  copied  from  Ephoms ;  bat 
however  this  may  be,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  the  mistake  out  of  which 
their  version  grew. 

6.  Lastly,  nutarch  mentions  nothing 
about  the  public  vote  of  the  Atheniims, 
and  the  regular  division  of  troops  under 
Demophon  which  Dioddrus  asserts  to 
have  aided  in  the  storming  of  the 
Kadmeia.  See  Plutarch  (De  Oen. 
Socrat.  ad  fin.  AgesiL  c.  28;  Pelopid. 
12,  18).  He  intimates  only,  as  Xeno- 
phdn  does,  that  there  were  some 
Athenian  volunteers  who  assisted  the 
exiles. 

M.  Behdantz  (VitaB  Iphicratis, 
OhabrisB.  ^kc.,  pp.  88—43)  discnasee 
this  discrepancy  at  considerable 
length,  and  cites  the  opinion  of 
vaiious  (German  authors  in  remect 
to  it,  with  none  of  whom  I  altogether 
concur. 


In  my  Judgment,  the  proper  solution 
is  to  reject  altogether  (as  belonging  to 
a  later  time)  the  statement  of  Dio- 


ddrus, respecting  the  public  vote  at 
Athens,  and  the  army  said  to  have 
been  sent  to  Th6bes  under  Demophon, 
and  to  accept  the  more  credible  namu 
tive  of  Xenophdn,  which  ascribes  to 
Athens  a  reasonable  prudence  and 
great  fear  of  Sparta— qualities  such  as 
Athenian  orators  would  not  be  dis- 
posed to  boast  of.  According  to  that 
narrative,  the  question  about  sending 
Athenians  to  aid  in  storming  the  Ka£ 
meia  could  hardly  have  been  submitted 
for  public  discussion,  since  that  citadel 
was  surrendered  at  once  by  the  intimi- 
dated garrison. 

1  The  daring  coup  de  main  of  Pelo- 
pidas and  Mellon,  against  the  govern* 
ment  of  Thdbes,  bears  a  remarkable 
analogy  to  that  by  which  Bvagoras 
got  into  Salamis  and  overthrew  the 

Erevious   despot  (Isokratte,    Or.    iz. 
tvagor.  s.  84)L 
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tlie  end  of  free  HeUenisni,  the  ricli  Greek  etripB  in  the  palsBstra,* 
and  ezpoees  his  person  in  the  ranks  as  a  soldier  like  the  poorest 
citdzens ;  being  generally  superior  to  them  in  strength  and  bodily 


As  the  revolution  in  Thfibes  acted  forcibly  on  the  Grecian 
mind  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  accomplished, 
so  by  its  positive  effects  it  altered  forthwith  the  balance  of 
balance  of  power  in  Greece.    The  empire  of  Sparta,  SSJ^Sn^ 
far  from  being  undisputed  and  nearly  universal  over  ot  ^v^j^ 
Greece,  is  from  henceforward  only  maintained  by 
more  or  less  of  effort,  until  at  length  it  is  completely  overthrown.' 
The  exiles  from  ThSbes,  arriving  at  Sparta,  inflamed  both  the 
Ephors  and  the  miso-Theban  Agesilaus  to  the  highest  indignation 
pitch.    Though  it  was  then  the  depth  of  winter,'  an  Sf£f** 
expedition  was  decreed  forthwith  against  Thebes,  and  revolution 
the  allied  contingents  were  summoned.     Agesilaus  a  spartan 
declined  to  take  the  command  of  it,  on  the  ground  JJJg  ^^ 
that  he  was  above  sixty  years  of  age,  and  therefore  no  wice,  ^der 
longer  liable  to  compulsory  foreign  service.    But  this  o^t)tiw. 
(says  Xenophdn  *)  was  not  his  real  reason.    He  was  2j,J®**"* 
afraid  that  his  enemies  at  Sparta  would  say — "  Here  Boeotla 
is  Agesilaus  again  putting  us  to  expense,  in  order  that  achie^^ 
he  may  uphold  despots  in  other  cities" — as  he  had  •»»ytwng. 
just  done,  and  had  been  reproached  with  doing,  at  Phlius;  a 
second  proof  that  the  reproaches  against  Sparta  (which  I  have 
cited  a  few  pages  above  from  Lysias  and  Isokrat^)  of  allying  her- 


1  See,  in  illnstration  of  Greek  senti- 
ment on  thia  point,  Xenoph6n,  Hellen. 
iiL  ^  19 ;  and  Xen.  Bnc  Affes.  L  28. 

>if  indeed  we  could  Believe  Iso- 
famtte,  speaking  through  the  month 
of  a  Plataean,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Thebana,  immediately  after  their  revo- 
lation,  sent  an  humble  embassy  to 
Sparta  deprecating  hoatility,  entreat- 
ing  to  be  admitted  as  allies,  and 
promising  service  even  against  their 
benefactors  the  Athenians,  just  as 
devoted  as  Ute  deposed  government 
had  rendered ;  an  embassy  which  the 
Spartans  haughtily  answered  by  desir- 
ing them  to  receive  back  their  exiles, 
and  to  cast  oat  the  assassins  Pelopidas 
and  his  comrades.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Tbebans  may  have  sent  to  try  the 
possibility  of  escaping  Spartan  enmity, 


but  it  is  highly  improbable  that  they 
made  any  such  promises  as  those  here 
mentioned ;  ana  it  is  certain  that  they 
speedily  began  to  prepare  vigorously 
for  that  hostility  which  they  saw  to  be 
approaching. 

See  Isokrat^  Or.  ziv.  (Plataic.),  s. 
81. 

This  oration  is  put  into  the  mouth 
of  a  Platsean,  and  seems  to  be  an  as- 
semblage of  nearly  all  the  topics  which 
could  possibly  be  enforced,  truly  or 
falsely,  against  Thdbea 
^  8  Aen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  14.     fuCAa  x<ft- 

^  «  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4, 13.^  tZ  el5M«  Srt, 
ei  arpa-niyoCrff  kt^tiav  oi  iroXiTiu,  its 
*Ayii<rCXao9t  Sitak  ^ontfi^ovit  roic  rvpav 
voi«,  xpayfiara  vg  iroAct  vap^x^^*  Plu- 
tarch, AgesU.  c  24. 
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self  with  Greek  despots  as  well  as  with  foreigners  to  put  down 
Grecian  freedom,  found  an  echo  even  in  Sparta'  hersell  Accord- 
ingly, Eleombrotus,  the  other  king  of  Sparta,  took  the  conunand. 
He  had  recently  succeeded  his  brother  AgesipoHs,  and  had  never 
commanded  before. 

Eleombrotus  conducted  his  army  along  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth^ 
j^fj  ^j^  through  Megara  to  Plateea,  cutting  to  pieces  an  out- 
poet  of  Thebans,  composed  chiefly  of  the  prisoners  set 
tiu  pumT  ^^^  ^y  ^6  recent  revolution,  who  had  been  placed 
Athenian  ^^^  ^^  defence  of  the  intervening  mountain  pass, 
frontier—  From  Platsea  he  went  forward  to  Thespise,  and  from 
Athen^  thence  to  Kynoskephalae,  in  the  Theban  territory, 
Son*o?*°*"  "^^^^^  ^®  ^y  encamped  for  sixteen  days,  after  which 
the  two  he  retreated  to'  ThespisB.  It  appears  that  he  did 
generals  nothing,  and  that  his  inaction  wajs  the  subject  of  much 
tovoinSdthe  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^i®  army,  who  are  said  to  have  even 
enterprise  of  doubted  whether  he  was  really  and  earnestly  hostile 
Peiopdas.  ^  ThSbes.  Perhaps  the  exiles,  with  customary 
exaggeration,  may  have  led  him  to  hope  that  they  could  provoke 
a  rising  in  ThSbes,  if  he  would  only  come  near.  At  any  rate,  the 
bad  weather  must  have  been  a  serious  impediment  to  action ; 
since,  in  his  march  back  to  Peloponnesus,  through  Kreusis  and 
^gosthensB,  the  wind  blew  a  hurricane,  so  that  his  soldiers  could 
not  proceed  without  leaving  their  shields  and  coming  back  after- 
wards to  fetch  them.  Eleombrotus  did  not  quit  Boeotia,  how- 
ever, without  leaving  Sphodrias  as  harmost  at  Thespise,  with 
one-third  of  the  entire  army,  and  with  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  to  employ  in  hiring  mercenaries  and  acting  vigorously 
against  the  Thebans.^ 

The  army  of  Eleombrotus,  in  it?  march  from  Megara  to 
Platsea,  had  passed  by  the  skirts  of  Attica,  causing  so  much  alarm 
to  the  Athenians,  that  they  placed  Chabrias  with  a  body  of 
peltasts  to  guard  their  frontier  and  the  neighbouring  road 
through  Eleutherse  into  Boeotia.  This  was  the  first  time  that  a 
Lacedsemonian  army  had  touched  Attica  (now  no  longer  guarded 
by  the  lines  of  Corinth,  as  in  the  war  between  394  and  389  B.C.) 
since  the  retirement  of  Eing  Pausanias  in  404  B.c. ;  furnishing  a 
proof  of  the  exposure  of  the  country  such  as  to  revive  in  the 
1  Xen.  HellML  ▼.  4, 15—18. 
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AthanVn  mind  all  the  terrible  recollections  of  Dekeleia  and  the 
Peloponneaiaa  war.  It  was  during  the  first  prevalence  of  this 
%bim,  and  aeemii^y  while  Eleombfotus  was  still  with  his 
army  at  Thespise  or  Kjnoekephala,  close  on  the  Athenian 
fixHi^er,  that  three  Lacedaemonian  enyoy%  Etymokl^  and  two 
others,  arrived  at  Athens  to  demand  satisfaction  for  the  part 
taken  by  the  two  Athenian  genenJs  and  the  Athenian  yolunteers 
in  concerting  and  aiding  the  enterprise  of  Pelopidas  and  his 
comrades.  So  overpowering  was  the  anxiety  in  the  public  mind 
to  avoid  giving  offence  to  Sparta,  that  these  two  genends  were 
both  of  them  accused  before  the  Dikastery.  The  first  of  th^m 
was  condemned  and  executed ;  the  second,  profiting  by  this 
warning  (since,  pursuant  to  the  psephism  of  Eimndnus,^  the  two 
would  be  put  on  trial  separately),  escaped,  and  a  sentence  of 
bamshment  was  passed  against  him.'  ^ese  two  generak  had 
been  unquestionably  guilty  of  a  grave  abuse  of  their  official 
functions.  They  had  brought  the  state  into  public  hazard,  not 
merely  without  consulting  the  senate  or  assembly,  but  even 
without  taking  the  sense  of  their  own  board  of  Ten.  Neverthe- 
less, the  severity  of  the  sentence  pronounced  indicates  the  alarm, 
as  well  »a8  the  displeasure,  of  the  general  body  of  Athenians ; 
while  it  served  as  a  disclaimer  in  fact^  if  not  in  form,  of  all 
political  connexion  with  Thebes.' 

1  See  abore  in  this  History,  ch.  Wt.,  imperatores  qnomm  fkcta  woAa  decretis 
Aoout  toe  psephism  of  Kann6nii8.  coraprcbayerantT"     .     .     .     "Igitur 

»1^  BeDen.  t.  4,  19;  Plutarch,  h&aciUiu»  facinarU exeusationem  Yi&h^ 
Petopid.  c.  14.  bimus :  Bebos  qiUB  a  Thebanis  age- 

Zenophdn  mentions  the  Lacedn-  bantor  (i.e.  by  the  propositions  of  the 
monian  enToys  at  Athens,  but  does  not  Thebans  seeking  peace  from  Sparta, 
expressly  say  that  they  were  sent  to  and  trying  to  get  enrolled  as  her  allies 
demand  reparation  for  the  conduct  of  —alleged  by  Isokratte,  which  I  ha?e 
fibesetwoffeneralsorof  thoToIunteers.  noticed  above  as  being,  in  my  judg- 
I  cannot  doabt  however  that  the  fact  ment,  very  inaccurately  recorded)  cog- 
was  so ;  for  in  those  times  there  were  nitis,  Atnenienses,  quo  tnixitu  «uS- 
no  resident  envoys — none  but  envoys  venerawt,  to  majore  pcmitentid  pereuUi 
stBt  on  special  missions;  sunt.    .    .    .    Sed  tantum  abfuit  ut 

tThe  trial  and  condemnation  of  sibimet  iiascerentur,  ut,  e  more  Athe- 
tbese  two  cenerals  has  served  as  the  nieiuium,  punirtntur  qui  perfecerarU  id 
jntKind-won  for  harsh  roproach  against  quod  turn  poptUui  exoptaverat.** 
toe  Athenian  democracy.  Wachsmuth  The  censures  of  Wachsmuth,  Beh- 
(HeUio.  Alterth.  1  p.  664)  denounces  it  dantz,  Ac,  assume  as  a  matter  of  fact 
u  "a  judicial  horror,  or  abomination  —1.  That  the  Athenians  had  passed  a 
-efai  Greulgericht ".  Behdantz  CVited  formal  vote  in  the  public  assembly  to 
I^iicratis,  Chabrie,  Ae.^  pp.  44,  46)  send  assistance  to  Thdbes,  under  two 
■tjs— '*  Quid  ?  quia  invasionem  Lace-  generals,  who  accordingly  went  out  in 
dBmonionm  i^derant  in  Boeotiam  command  of  the  army  and  performed 
factam  ease,  non  puduit  eos,  damnare   their  instructions.    2.  That  the  Athe- 
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Even  before  the  Lacedsemonian  enyoys  liad  quitted  Athens, 
however,  an  incident,  alike  sadden  and  memorable, 
completely  altered  the  Athenian  temper.  The  Laee^ 
dsemonian  harmost  Sphodrias  (whom  Kleombiotits 
had  left  at  Thespise  to  prosecute  the  war  against 
Thfibes),  being  informed  that  Peirseus  on  its  land-side 
was  without  gates  or  night-watch — since  there  was  no 
march.  He  suspicion  of  attack— conceived  the  idea  of  surprising 
it  by  a  night-march   from   Thespise,  and*  thus  of 


B.O.  878. 

Attempt  of 
Sphodrias 
IromThes- 
pifB  to  surw 
prise  the 
PeireBns 
by  a  night* 


nians,  becoming  afterwards  repentant 
or  terrified,  tried  and  condemned  these 
two  generals  for  having  executed  the 
commission  entrusted  to  them. 

I  have  already  shown  cjounds  On  a 
previous  note)  for  believing  that  the 
first  of  these  aflBrmations  is  incorrect : 
the  second,  as  dependent  on  it,  will 
therefore  be  incorrect  also. 

These  authors  here  appear  to  me  to 
single  out  a  portion  of  each  of  the  two 
ineonsiaterit  narratives  of  Xenoph6n  and 
Bioddrus,  and  blend  them  together  in 
•a,  way  which  contradicts  both. 

Thus,  they  take  from  Diod6rus  the 
allegation  that  the  Athenians  sent  to 
ThSbes,  by  public  vote,  a  large  army, 
which  fought  along  with  the  Thebans 
against  the  Kadmeia;  an  i^legation 
which  not  only  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Xenophdn,  but  which  his  narrative 
plainly,  though  indirectly,  excludes. 

Next,  they  take  from  jCenophdn  the 
allegation  that  the  Athenians  tried 
and  condemned  the  two  generals  who 
were  accomplices  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Mellon  against  the  Theban  rulers— rw 
fivo  (TTpaTTjyfti,  ot  <rvvriirKrTd<r0riY  rriv  tow 
"NL^Wiavoi  eirl  Tot>f  wtpX  AeovTiaSTjv  iva^ 
vdaraaiv  (v.  4, 19).  Now  the  mention 
of  these  two  generals  follows  naturally 
and  consistently  in  XenopMn,  He  had 
before  told  us  that  there  were  ttoo  out 
of  the  Athenian  generals,  who  both 
assisted  underhand  in  organizing  the 
plot,  and  afterwards  went  with  the 
volunteers  to  Thdbes.  But  it  cannot 
be  fitted  on  to  the  narrative  of  JHo- 
d6ru9,  who  never  sayi  a  loord  aJbovX  tkU 
condemnation  by  the  AthenianSy  nor  ever 
mentions  any  two  AtJienian  generaU  at 
all.  He  tells  us  that  the  Athenian 
army  which  went  to  Thdbes  was  com- 
manded by  Bemophon ;  he  notices  no 
colleague  whatever.  He  says  in  gene- 
ral words  that  the  conspiracy  was 
organized  "  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Athenians "     (<rvF«n-iXa^ofieva>y     *Atfi)- 


vaUav) ;  not  saying  a  word  about  any 
ttoogeneraU  as  espedallT  active. 

wachsmuth  and  Behdante  take  it 
for  granted,  most  grafcnitooaly,  that 
these  two  condemned  generals  (men- 
tioned by  Xenoph6n  and  not  by  Dto- 
ddrus)  are  identical  with  Demophon 
and  another  colleague,  commanders  of 
an  army  which  went  out  by  public  vote 
(mentioned  by  Dioddros  and  not  by 
Xenoph6n). 

The  narratives  of  Xenophto  and 
Diod6rus  (as  I  have  before  observed) 
are  distinct  and  inconsistent  vrith  each 
other.  We  have  to  make  our  option 
between  them.  I  adhere  to  that  of 
Xenoph6n    for    reasons    previously 

gven.  But  if  any  one  prefers  that  of 
iod6rus,  he  ought  then  to  reject  alto- 
gether the  story  of  the  condemnation 
of  the  two  Athenian  generals  (who 
nowhere  appear  in  DiodJyrue\  and  to 
suppose  that  Xenophdn  was  misin- 
formed upon  that  point,  as  upon  the 
other  facts  of  the  case. 

That  the  two  Athenian  generals 
(assuming  the  Xenophontic  narrative 
as  true)  snould  be  tried  and  punished, 
when  the  consequences  of  their  unau- 
thorized proceeding  were  threatening 
to  come  with  severity  upon  Athens, 
appears  to  me  neither  improbable  nor 
unreasonable.  Those  who  are  shocked 
by  the  severity  of  the  sentence  will  do 
well  to  read  the  remarks  which  the 
Lacedaemonian  envoys  make  (Xen. 
Hellen  v  4,  28)  on  the  conduct  of 
Sphodrias. 

To  turn  from  one  severe  sentence  to 
another,  whoever  believes  the  narrative 
of  Dioddrus  in  preference  to  that  Of 
Xenophdn,  ought  to  regard  the  exeon- 
tion  of  those  two  Lacediemonian  com- 
manders who  surrendered  the  Kadmeia 
as  exceedingly  crueL  According  to 
Dioddrus,  wese  officers  had  done 
everything  which  brave  men  could  do : 
they  had  resisted  a  long  time,  repelled 
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nastermg  at  one  stroke  the  commerce,  the  wealth,  and  the  naval 
lesoQices  of  Athens.  Putting  his  troops  under  march  one  evening 
after  an  early  supper,  he  calculated  on  reaching  the  Peirseus  the 
next  morning  before  daylight.  But  his  reckoning  proved  erro- 
neous. Morning  overtook  him  vrhen  he  had  advanced  no  farther 
than  tiie  Thriasian  plain  near  Eleusis  ;  from  whence,  as  it  was 
naelefls  to  proceed  farther,  he  turned  back  and  retreated  to  Thes- 
pi» ;  not,  however,  without  committing  various  acts  of  plunder 
against  the  neighbouring  Athenian  residents. 

This  plan  against  PeirsBus  appears  to  have  been  not  ill-conceived. 
Had  Sphodrias  been  a  man  competent  to  organize  and  ^^ 
execute  movements  as  rapid  as  those  of  Brasidas,  there  construe- 
la  no  reason  why  it  might  not  have  succeeded ;  in  ^^  ^ 
which  case  the  whole  face  of  the  war  would  have  been  •wwnpt  and 

upon  ta6 

ehang^  since  the  Lacedsemonians.  if  once  masters  of  dBaracter  of 
PeirsBus,  both  could  and  would  have  maintained  the  ^i*****^ 
place.  But  it  was  one  of  those  injustices  which  no  one  ever 
eraunends  nntil  it  has  been  successfully  consummated — ''con- 
iiliimi — quod  non  potest  laudari  nisi  peractum  ".^  As  it  failed^ 
it  hashed  considered,  by  critics  as  well  as  by  contemporaries, 
not  merely  as  a  crime  but  as  a  fault,  and  its  author  Sphodrias  as 
a  brave  man,  but  singularly  weak  and  hot-headed.'  Without 
admitting  ibe  fall  extent  of  this  censure,  we  may  see  that  his 
present  aggression  grew  out  of  an  untoward  emulation  of  the 
gloiy  which  Phoebidas,  in  spite  of  the  simulated  or  transient 
displeasure  of  his  countrymen,  had  acquired  by  seizing  the 
Kadmeia.     That  Sphodrias  received  private  instructions  from 

■uyattaeikB,  and  were  only  pTOTented  dining  on  board,  and  to  seize  their 

frnn  farther  holding  oat  by  a  mutiny  persons—"  I  cannot  permit  any  such 

tmong  their  garrison.  thing ;  but  you  ou^t  to  hare  done  it 

Here  again  we  see  the  superiority  without  asking  my  permission ".     A 

ti  the  nazratiTe  of  Xenoph6n  orer  that  reply  familiar  to  the  readers  of  Shake- 

^Dioddma.    According  to  the  former,  speare's  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
these  LaoedsBmonian  commanders  sur-        s  Kallisthends,  Frag.  2,  ed.  Didot, 

rendered  the  Kadmeia  without  any  apud  Harpokratidn.  ▼.  X^oipCas ;  Dio- 

misUuioe  at  alL  Their  condemnation,  dor.  xt.  29 ;  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  e.  14  ; 

like  that  of  the  two  Athenian  gbnerals.  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c  £4.    The  miscal- 

Iwoomes  a  matter  eaqy  to  understand  culation  of  Sphodrias  as  to  the  time 

ttd  explain.  necessary  for  nis  march  to  Peir»us  is 

1  Tadt.  Histor.  L  88.  not  worse  than  other  mistakes  which 

Compaie  0n  Plutarch,  Anton,  e.  82)  Polybius  (in  a  ?ery  instructive  dis- 

ths  remariL  of  Sextns  Pompey  to  his  course,  ix.  12,  20,  seemingly  extracted 

Okptain  Menas,  when  the  latter  asked  from  his  lost  commentaries  on  Tactics) 

Ui  permission  to  cut  the  cables  of  the  recounts  as  having  been  committed  by 

ihip,  while  Octavius  and  Antony  were  various  other  able  commanders. 
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Eleombrotus  (as  Dioddrus  states)  is  not  sufficiently  proved; 
while  the  suspicion,  intimated  by  Xenophdn  as  being  abroad, 
that  he  was  wrought  upon  by  secret  emissaries  and  bribes  from 
his  enemies  the  Thebans,  for  the  purpose  of  plunging  Athens 
into  war  with  Sparta,  is  altogether  improbable,^  and  seems 
merely  an  hypothesis  suggested  by  the  consequences  of  the  act, 
which  were  such,  that  if  his  enemies  had  bribed  him  he  could  not 
have  served  them  better. 
The  presence  of  Sphodrias  and  his  army  in  the  Thriasian  plain 
was  communicated  shortly  after  daybreak  at  Athens, 
where  it  excited  no  less  terror  than  surprise.  Every 
man  instantly  put  himself  under  arms  for  defence ; 
but  news  soon  arrived  that  the  invader  had  retired. 
When  thus  reassured  the  Athenians  passed  from  fear 
to  indignation.  The  Lacedsemonian  envoys,  who 
were  lodging  at  the  house  of  Eallias  the  proxenus  of 
Sparta,  were  immediately  put  under  arrest  and  inter- 
rogated. But  all  three  affirmed  that  they  were  not 
less  astonished,  and  not  less  exasperated,  by  the  march  of 
Sphodrias,  than  the  Athenians  themselves ;  adding,  by  way  of 
confirmation,  that  had  they  been  really  privy  to  any  design  of 
seizing  the  Peireeus,  they  would  have  taken  care  not  to  let  them* 
selves  be  found  in  the  city,  and  in  their  ordinary  lodging  at  the 
house  of  the  proxenus,  where  of  course  their  persons  would  be 


Alannand 
wrath  pro- 
duced at 
Athens  by 
the  attempt 
of  Spho- 
drias.   The 
Lacedas- 

env^^at 
Athens 
seized,  bnt 
dismissed. 


1  TltC$ov0-t,  rhv  iv  raZt  Oc<nr(ou(  op- 

vTwnrcvrro — Xenoph6nti8  Hellenica,  t. 
4.  20:  Dioddms,  xv.  29;  Plutarch, 
Pelopid.  c.  U;  Plutarch,  Agesilaus, 
C24.26. 

Dioddrus  affirms  private  orders  from 
Kleombrotus  to  Sphodrias. 

In  rejecting  the  suspicion  mentioned 
by  Xenoph6n— that  it  was  the  Theban 
leaders  who  instigated  and  bribed 
Sphodrias— we  may  remark— 1.  That 
the  plan  miffht  yery  possibly  have  suc- 
ceeded; and  its  success  would  have 
been  ruinous  to  the  Thebans.  'Had 
they  been  the  instigators,  they  would 
not  have  failed  to  give  notice  of  it  at 
Athens  at  the  same  time,  which  they 
certainly  did  not  do.  2.  That  if  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  punished  Spho- 
drias no  war  would  have  ensued.  Kow 
every  man  would  have  predicted  that, 
assuming  «he  scheme  to  fail,  they 


certainly  would  punish  him.  8.  The 
strong  interest  taken  by  A|;e8ilaus 
afterwards  in  the  fate  of  Sphodrias, 
and  the  high  encomium  which  he 
passed  on  the  general  character  of  the 
latter,  are  quite  consistent  with  a 
belief  on  his  part  that  Sphodrias  (like 
Phoebldas)  may  have  done  wrong 
towards  a  foreign  city  from  over- 
ambition  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
But  if  Agesilaus  (who  detested  the 
Thebans  beyond  measure)  had  believed 
that  Sphodrias  was  acting  under  the 
influence  of  bribes  from  them,  he 
would  not  merely  have  been  disposed 
to  let  justice  take  its  course,  but  would 
have  approved  and  promoted  the  con- 
demnation. 

On  a  previous  occasion  (Hellen.  iii. 
5,  8)  Xenophdn  had  imputed  to  the 
Thebans  a  similar  refinement  of  stra- 
tagem, seemingly  with  just  ai  little 
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at  once  seized.  They  eondnded  by  aaBoring  the  Atheniaiu 
that  Sphodrias  would  not  only  be  indignantly  diaavowed,  but 
ptmiahed  capitally  at  Sparta.  And  their  reply  was  deemed  so 
flatisfoctory  that  they  were  allowed  to  depart ;  while  an  Athenian 
embassy  was  sent  to  Sparta  to  demand  the  pnnidiment  of  the 
offending  generaL^ 

The  Ephors  immediately  sommoned  Sphodrias  home  to  Sparta, 
to  take  his  trial  on  a  capital  charge.    So  much  did  he  ,^^ 
himself  despair  of  his  case,  that  he  dnrst  not  make  his  sphodriai 
appearance ;  while  the  general  impression  was,  both  ^^ff'^ 
at  Sparta  and  elsewhere,  that  he  would  certainly  be  •cqidtted, 
condemned.     Nevertheless,  though  thus  absent  and  ^ugh 
undefended,  he  was  acquitted,  purely  through  private  Svour  ain^ 
&vour  and  esteem  for  his  general  character.    He  was  "^^^^^ 
of  the  party  of  Kleombrotus,  so  that  all  the  Mends  of  °  ^9^'^^ 
that  prince  espoused  his  cause  as  a  matter  of  course.    But  as  he 
was  of  the  party  opposed  to  Agesilaus,  his  Mends  dreaded  that 
the  latter  woidd  declare  against  him,  and  bring  about  his 
eondenmation.    Nothing  saved  Sphodrias  except  the  peculiar 
intimacy  between  his  son  Elleonymus  and  Archidamus  son  of 
Agesilaus.     The  mournful  importunity  of  Archidamus  induced 
AgesilauB,  when  this  important  cause  was  brought  before  the 
senate  of  Sparta,  to  put  aside  his  judicial  conviction  and  give  hie 
vote  in  the  following  manner — *'  To  be  sure,  Sphodrias  is  guilty ; 
upon  that  there  cannot  be  two  opinions.    Nevertheless  we  cannot 
pat  to  death  a  man  like  him,  who,  as  boy,  youth,  and  man,  has 
stood  tinblemished  in  all  Spartan  honour ;  Sparta  cannot  part 
with  scddiers  like  Sphodrias."  *  The  Mends  of  Agesilaus,  following 
l^is  opinion  and  coinciding  with  those  of  Eleombrotus,  ensured  a 
fsvonrable  verdict    And  it  is  remarkable  that  Etymokl^  himself 
who  as  envoy  at  Athens  had  announced  as  a  certainty  that 

1  Xen.  HeUeii.  ▼.  4,  8S ;  Flataieh,       XenophOn  explains  at  some  length 

AmsU.  c.  24.  (▼.  4,  26—88).  and  In  a  very  interesttng 

'Xen.  Hellen.  ▼.  4,  82.    inZvSt  yt  manner,  both  the  relations  between 

(kyifnkaot)  «rp6«  «r<£rra(  Sffocv  SmiAck-  Kleonvmus  and  Archidamus.  and  the 

rat,  ravra  AA^et  •  lui  aSuctlv  fUv  S^oJ-  appeal  of  Archidamos  to  his  fother. 

pin  iMparop  «Irat  •  6<mt  jUvroi,  waXf  The  statement  has  all  the  air  of  being 

n  mv  col  watiia-Kioi  koX  rifitav,  v^Lyra  r&  derived  from  personal  knowledge,  ana 

nXi  nimv    2irr^Ac<rc,   xaXtwi>v   tiFot  nothing  but  the  fear  of  prolixity  hin* 

fvtovTor  wSpa   awoicTunnnwA'  ri^y  yap  dersmefromgivlnff  itinfnll. 
2rapny    TQWiirAy     Uiv$^     crparuf        Compare  Plutarch,  Agosilaus,  c.  25 ; 

r«r.  Diod6r.  XT.  28. 
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Sphodrias  would  be  put  to  death,  as  senator  and  friend  of 
Agesilaus  voted  for  his  acquittal^ 

This  remarkable  incident  (which  comes  to  us  from  a  witness 
Comparison  ^^*  merely  philo-Laconian,  but  also  personally  inti- 
^  Spartan  mate  with  Agesilaus)  shows  how  powerfully  the 
Athenian  course  of  justice  at  Sparta  was  overruled  by  private 
procednre.  sympathy  and  interests^^specially  those  of  tiie  two 
kings.  It  especially  illustrates  what  has  been  stated  in  a  former 
chapter  respecting  the  oppressions  exercised  by  the  Spartaa 
haraiosts  and  the  dekadarchies,  for  which  no  redress  was  attainable 
at  Sparta.  Here  was  a  case  where  not  only  the  guilt  of  Sphodrias 
stood  confessed,  but  in  which  also  his  acquittal  was  sure  to  be 
followed  by  a  war  with  Athens.  If,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  Athenian  demand  for  redress  waf*  overruled  by  the  favour 
of  the  two  kings,  what  chance  was  there  of  any  justice  to  the 
complaint  of  a  dependent  city  or  an  injured  individual  against 
the  harmost)  The  contrast  between  Spartan  and  Atheniaa 
proceeding  is  also  instructive.  Only  a  few  days  before,  the 
Athemans  had  condemned,  at  the  instance  of  Sparta,  their  two 
generals  who  had  without  authority  lent  aid  to  the  Theban 
exiles.  In  so  doing,  the  Athenian  dikastery  enforced  the  law 
against  clear  official  misconduct — and  that,  too,  in  a  case  where 
their  sympathies  went  along  with  the  act,  though  their  fear  of  a 
war  with  Sparta  was  stronger.  But  the  most  important  circum- 
stance to  note  is,  that  at  Alliens  there  is  neither  private  influence, 
nor  kingly  influence,  capable  of  overruling  the  sincere  judicifd 
conscience  of  a  numerous  and  independent  dikastery. 

The  result  of  the  acquittal  of  Sphodrias  must  have  been  well 
^  ^  ^g         known  beforehand  to  all  parties  at  Sparta.    Even  by 

the  general  voice  of  Qreece,  the  sentence  was  denounced 
Athenians  as  iniquitous.''  But  the  AtJienians,  who  had  so  recently 
^^re  war  given  strenuous  effect  to  the  remonstrances  of  Sparta 
Sparta  and  against  their  own  generals,  were  stung  by  it  to  the 
^Sance  quick  ;  and  only  the  more  stung,  in  consequence  of 
™be8.         *^®  extraordinary  compliments  to  Sphodrias  on  which 

the  acquittal  was  made  to  turn.    They  immediately 
contracted  hearty  alliance  with  Thebes,  and  made  vigorous 
preparations  for  war  against  Sparta  both  by  land  and  sea.    After 
1  Xen.  Hellen.  Y.  4, 22-4)2.         s  Xen.  HeUen.  y.  4,  24. 
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completing  the  fortificatdons  of  Peirseus,  so  as  to  place  it  beyond 
the  leach  of  any  future  attempt,  they  applied  themselves  to  the 
building  of  new  ships  of  war  and  to  the  extension  of  their  naval 
ascendency  at  the  expense  of  Sparta.^ 

From  this   moment  a  new  combination  began  in  Grecian 
poUtics.    The  Athenians  thought  the  moment  favour-  -^^ 
able  to  attempt  the  construction  of  a  new  confederacy,  of  Athem 
analogous  to  the  Confederacy  of  D^os,  formed  a  century  ^J*""  * 
before ;  the  basis  on  which  had  been  ultimately  reared  ™?JJ2?°® 
the  formidable  Athenian  empire,  lost  at  the  dose  of  the  like  the 
Pebponnesian  war.    Towards  such  construction  there  S?DdjS^*^ 
was  80  far  a  tendency,  that  Athens  had  abeady  a  small  Th^beg 
body  of  maritime  allies ;  while  rhetors  like  Isokrat^  heneii  as  a 
(in  his  Panegyrical  Discourse,  published  two  years  ™®°^^*®'- 
before)  had  been  fEimiliarizing  the  public  mind  with  larger  ideas. 
But  the  enterprise  was  now  pressed  with  the  determination  and 
vehemence  of  men  smarting  under  recent  insult.    The  Athenians 
had  good  ground  to  build  upon;  since,  while  the  discontent 
against  the  aiscendency  of  Sparta  was  widely  spread,  the  late 
rerolation  in  Thebes  had  done  much  to  lessen  that  sentiment  of 
^  upon  wliich  such  ascendency  chiefly  rested.    To  Thebes,  the 
junction  with  Athens  was  pre-eminently  welcome,  and  her  leaders 
gladly  enrolled  their  city  as  a  constituent  member  of  the  new 
confederacy.*    They  cheerfully  acknowledged  the  presidency  of 
Athens — ^reserving  however,  tacitly  or  expressly,  their  own  rights 
as  presidents  of  the  Boeotian  federation,  as  soon  as  that  could  be 
reconstituted ;  which  reconstitution  was  at  this  moment  desirable 
even  for  Athens,  seeing  that  the   Boeotian   towns  were  now 
dependent  allies  of  Sparta  under  harmosts  and  oligarchies. 

The  Athenians  next  sent  envoys  round  to  the  principal  islands 
and  maritime  cities  in  the  ^gean,  inviting  all  of  them  to  an 
alliance  on  equal  and  honourable  terms.  The  principles  were  in 
the  main  the  same  as  those  upon  which  the  Confederacy  of  Delos 
had  been  formed  against  the  Persians,  almost  a  century  before. 
It  was  proposed  that  a  congress  of  deputies  should  meet  at 
Athens,  one  from  each  city,  small  as  well  as  great,  each  with 
one  vote ;  that  Athens  should  be  president^  yet  each  individual 

iXeiLHellen.  ▼.  4,  »4— 6S-  Vectigal.  v.   7;   InokratAs,    Or.    xiv. 

"Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,   84 ;  Xen.  De   (P]ataic.)i  s.  20,  28,  87 ;  DiodAr.  xv.  29. 
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city  autonomous  ;  that  a  common  fond  should  be  raised,  with  a 
Afheni  common  naval  force,  thi'ough  assessment  imposed  by 
sends  roond  tMs  congress  upon  each,  and  applied  as  the  same 
the  islands     authority  might  prescribe ;  the  general  purpose  being 


In 

iBgean. 

liberal 

principles 

on  which 

the  new 

confederacy 

is  formed. 

The 

Athenians 

formally 

renounce  all 

pretensions 

to  their  lost 

properties 

out  of 

AtUca,  and 

engage  to 
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defined  to  be,  maintenance  of  freedom  and  security 
from  foreign  aggression  to  each  confederate  by  the 
common  force  of  alL  Care  was  taken  to  banish,  as 
much  as  possible,  those  associations  of  tribute  and 
subjection  which  rendered  the  recollection  of  the 
former  Athenian  empire  unpopular.^  And  as  there 
were  many  Athenian  citizens  who,  during  those  times 
of  supremacy,  had  been  planted  out  as  kleruchs  or  out- 
settlers  in  various  dependencies,  but  had  been  deprived 
of  their  properties  at  the  close  of  the  war,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  pass  a  formal  decree,'  renouncing 

fromfntnie    and  barring  all  revival  of  these  suspended  rights. 

Klerachiea.    j|.  ^^^  further  decreed  that  henceforward  no  Athenian 


iThe  oontribntion  was  now  called 
irivTa^iif  not  ^pof :  see  Isokratds,  De 
Pace,  s.  87—46 ;  Plntarch,  Phokion,  c. 
7 ;  Harpokratidn,  ▼.  Si^kto^ic. 

Plutarch,  De  Fortun&  Athen.  p.  361. 
lir6\fniipov  avroic  T^v'EAAd^a  KaW<m)<rav. 

s  Isokratte,  Or.  xiv.  (Plataic),  s.  47. 
KcX  rStv  f&iv  KT-niidmv  r&v  vfif 
rdpiav^  avruv  awivrriTt,  povK6- 
fievoi  rifv  ovfifutxiav  wf  fityCaniv  woiri- 
vol,  Ac 

DiodAr.  XY.  28,  29.     c^a^io-avro  Bi 

i,woKaravT-q<rai  rots  vp6Tjepov 
Kvploif  y9yov6<ri,  xal  v6nov  iBtvro 
u.jfiiva  rmv  'ABiivaimt'  ycMpyciv  iierhs  r^f 
Attijc^?.  SiA  Bi  TttVTTjy  t^9  ^lAovtfpw- 
iriac  avoucrrivdiitviu  rifv  wapd  rot$  ^A> 
A3|(riv  cvvoiav,  iaxupordpav  ivov^a-avro 
ri|y  Hiav  itytiioplap. 

Isokrates  and  Dioddms  speak  loosely 
of  this  yote,  in  lanjEuage  which  might 
make  us  imagine  that  it  was  one  of 
distinct  restitution,  giving  back  pro- 
perty actuaUy  enjoyed.  But  the  Athe- 
nians had  never  actually  rejgained  the 
outlying  private  property  lost  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  though  they  had 
much  desired  it,  and  had  cherished 
hopes  that  a  favourable  turn  of  cir- 
cumstances might  enable  them  to 
effect  the  recovery.  As  the  recovery, 
if  effected,  would  be  at  the  cost  of 
those  whom  they  were  now  soliciting 
as  allies,  the  public  and  formal  renun- 


ciation of  such  rights  was  a  measure  of 
much  policy,  ana  contributed  greatly 
to  appease  uneasiness  in  the  isxands ; 
though  in  point  of  fact  nothing  was 
given  up  except  rights  to  property  not 
really  ei^oyed. 

An  Inscription  has  recently  been 
discovered  at  Athens,  recording  the 
original  Athenian  decree,  of  which  the 
main  provisions  are  mentioned  in  my 
text.  It  bears  date  in  the  archonship 
of  Nausinikus.  It  stands  with  Uie 
restorations  of  M.  Boeckh  (fortunately 
a  portion  of  it  has  been  found  in 
tolerably  good  preservation),  in  the 
App^idix  to  the  new  edition  of  his 
work—'*  Ueber  die  Staatshaushaltune 
der  Athener— Verbesseruni^Bn  una 
Nachtrage  zu  den  drei  Banden  der 
Staatshaushaltung  der  Athener,'*  p. 

XX. 

'AtrhBi  Nav<riviKOv  opxovrof  /uu|  c^el- 
vat  lufiTt  idtf  /m^re  SnixovU^  'A^iyvauar 
liriBtvl  iyKT^<ra<r0ai,  iv  raxs  tS»v  ov/uumL- 
Xtov   x*^P^^  M'''*  oueiov  /xi^re   x*^P^<>^* 

oAA^  rpSntf  /xijfievt.  eav  8t  ri;  mv-^oa 
^  KTorai  ^  Tmyrot  rp6wtf  irwovi',  i$tinu 
T^  ficvKofUvif  tS»v  irvfifiax"*^  ^^vai 
irpb«^  Toys  ovviSpovi  rStv  aytifiax*»P» 
oi  Bi  tniitBpoi  airo-  -/icyoi  awo86vrmp 
[rh  yJkv  jilfiiav^T^  ^ifvavrt,  to  8i  a[AAo 
Koivjibv  tarn  rStv  avmidyiav.  eav  Bi  Tt? 
[iDJ  ciri  voX^iuf  iwi  tovv  woiri<rafUvov9 
r^v  oviifUMX'^aift  ^  leard  y^y  4  Kara  Ss- 
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should  on  any  pretence  hold  property,  either  in  house  or  land,  in 
the  territory  of  any  one  of  the  confederates,  neither  hy  purchase, 
nor  as  secnrity  for  money  lent,  nor  by  any  other  mode  of 
acquisition.  Any  Athenian  infringing  this  law  was  rendered 
liable  to  be  informed  against  before  the  synod,  who,  on  proof  of 
the  fact,  were  to  deprive  him  of  the  property — ^half  of  it  going  to 
the  informer,  half  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  confederacy. 

Such  were  the  liberal  principles  of  confederacy  now  proposed 
by  Athens — who,  as   a  candidate   for   power,  was  Envop  sent 
straightforward    and    just,    like    the    Herodotean  J^then^ 
Deiokes* — and    formally   ratified,  as   well    by   the  Chabrias, 
Athenians  as  by  the  general  voice  of  the  confederate  E:amstn^' 
deputies  assembled  within  their  walls.    The  formal  **"• 
decree  and  compact  of  alliance  were  inscribed  on  a  stone  column 
and  placed  by  the  side  of  the  statue  of  Zeus  Eleutherius,  or  the 
Liberator — a  symbol  of  enfranchisement  from  Sparta  accom- 
plished, as  well  as  of  freedom  to  be  maintained  against  Persia 
and  other  enemies.'      Periodical  meetings  of  the  confederate 
deputies  were  provided  to  be  held  (how  often  we  do  not  know)  at 
Alliens,  and  the  synod  was  recognized  as  competent  judge  of  all 
persons,  even  Athenian  citizens,  charged  with  treason  against  the 
confederacy.    To  give  fuller  security  to  the  confederates  generally, 

>Jur<rtMMf  PoT^eZv  *Ai9i)vatbvf  koX  toO*  avii- 
/lixcvs  TOVTOts^  <col^  Kara  yrjv  Kai  Kara 
BaJuura-ai^  iravrl  vBivti  Kata.  rb  Svvarov, 
«a»  3e  T«  €tirj7  ^  cirt^n7^t<ri|,  ^  apx*>*^  ^ 
liuoTfiifVapa  t6S9  rh  i^(^i(f/t.a,  w;  Avetv 

w»K,  inrapx^^  /*«»'  avrif  irCfita  tlveu,  Kai 
Tfli  jj^pijftaTa  avTOV  8rift6a-t4i  to-rtt  Kai  r^ 
Btov  TD  iwiSiKarop  *  Kai  KpivtaOtt  iv  'AB- 
ipfaion  Kol  TO??  ovfiiidxoit  <o«  StaXvtov 
T^  ovfifxaxCav.  ^  ^tifiiovvrtav^  ii  avrhv 
BavoTtf  ^  ^vyQ  Jomv  'kS-nyaXot  Koi  oi 
irvftiuixo*.  Kparova-i.  iav  oi  Bavarm  ti- 
laiBigj  yai  ra^irJTtt  iv  rg  'ArrwqJ  firiBi  iv 
Tg  ritv  avfJifMxi>»v- 

Then  follows  a  direction,  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  Fiye  Han> 
dred  shall  inscribe  the  decree  on  a 
eohmm  of  stone,  and  place  it  by  the 
side  of  the  statae  of  Zens  Eleutherius, 
^th  orders  to  the  Treasurers  of  the 
Goddess  to  disburse  sixty  drachmas 
for  the  cost  of  so  doing. 

It  appears  that  there  is  annexed  to 
this  Inscription  a  list  of  smch  cities  as 
iiad  already  joined  the  confederacy, 
together  idth    certain   other  names, 


added  afterwards,  of  cities  which 
joined  subsequently.  The  Inscription 
Itself  directs  such  list  to  be  recoraed— 
eis  Si  rriv  irn^Krfv  ravrriv  avaypdStiv  rtjv 
TC  oxxrStv  woKeuv  WfXfjMxiSuv  rd  oi^jlu&to, 
jcalflTi?  av  oAAi}  at/ujuavo?  yiyioiroi. 

Unfortunately  M.  Boeckn  has  not 
annexed  this  list,  which  moreover  he 
states  to  haye  been  preserved  only  in  a 
very  partial  and  fragmentary  condition. 
He  notices  only,  as  contained  in  it,  the 
towns  of  Poieessa  and  Kordsus  in  the 
island  of  Keds,  and  Antissa  and  Eresus 
in  Lesbos;  all  four  as  autonomous  com- 
munities. 

1  Herodot.  i.  06.  h  fie,  ola  fiiy  fLvtta- 
fuvoi  apxriv,  iBvi  re  koX  StKaiof  ^v. 

2  This  is  the  sentiment  connected 
with  ZeiJs  'EAevtfe'pios ;  Pausauias,  the 
victor  of  Plataea,  offers  to  Zeus  Eleu- 
therius a  solemn  sacrifice  and  thanks- 
giving immediately  after  the  battle  in 
the  agora  of  the  town  (Thucyd.  ii.  71). 
So  the  Syracusans  immediately  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Gelonian  dynasty 
noioddr.  xi.  72)  and  Mseandrius  at 
Samos  (Herodot  iii.  142). 
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it  was  provided,  in  the  original  compact^  that  if  any  Athenian 
citizen  should  either  speak  or  put  any  question  to  the  vote  in  the 
Athenian  assembly,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  that  document,  lie 
should  be  ti;ied  before  the  synod  for  treason;  and  that,  if 
found  guilty,  he  might  be  condemned  by  them  to  the  severest 
punishment. 

Three  Athenian  leaders  stood  prominent  as  commissioners  in 
the  first  organization  of  the  confederacy,  and  in  the  dealings 
with  those  numerous  cities  whose  junction  was  to  be  won  by 
amicable  inducement — Chabrias,  Timotheus,  son  of  KonSn,  and 
Kallistratus.*  The  first  of  the  three  is  already  known  to  the 
reader.  He  and  Iphikrates  were  the  most  distinguished  warriors 
whom  Athens  numbered  among  her  citizens.  But,  not  having 
been  engaged  in  any  ^ar  since  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  in  387 
B.C.,  she  had  had  no  need  of  their  services  ;  hence  both  of  them 
had  been  absent  from  the  city  during  much  of  the  last  nine 
years,  and  Iphikrates  seems  still  to  have  been  absent  At  the 
time  when  that  peace  was  concluded,  Iphikrates  was  serving  in 
the  Hellespont  and  Thrace,  Chabrias  with  Evagoras  in  Cyprus, 
each  having  been  sent  thither  by  Athens  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
mercenary  peltasts.  Instead  of  dismissing  their  troops,  and 
returning  to  Athens  as  peaceful  citizens,  it  was  not  less  agreeable 
to  the  military  tastes  of  these  generals,  than  conducive  to  their 
importance  and  their  profit,  to  keep  together  theit  bands,  and  to 
take  foreign  service.  Accordingly,  Chabiias  had  continued  in 
service,  first  in  Cyprus,  next  with  the  native  Egyptian  king 
Akoris.  The  Persians,  against  whom  he  served,  found  his 
hostility  so  inconvenient,  that  Pharnabazus  demanded  of  the 
Athenians  to  recall  him,  on  pain  of  the  Great  King's  displeasure, 
and  requested,  at  the  same  time,  that  Iphikratis  might  be  sent  to 
aid  the  Persian  satraps  in  organizing  a  great  expedition  against 
Egypt.  The  Athenians,  to  whom  the  goodwill  of  Persia  was  now 
of  peculiar  importance,  complied  on  both  points,  recalled 
Chabrias,  who  thus  became  disposable  for  the  Athenian  service,* 
and  despatched  Iphikrat^  to  take  command  along  with  the 
Persians. 

Iphikrates,  since  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  had  employed  his 
peltasts  in  the  service  of  the  kings  of  Thrace :  first  of  SeuthSs, 
•  DiodAr.  ICY.  29  «  DiodAr.  xr.  29. 
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wa  the  filioTes  of  the  Propontis,  whom  lie  aided  in  the  recovery 
d  certain  loet   dominions — next   of  Kotysi  whose  servioeof 
kvonr  'he  acquired,  and  whoee  daughter  he  presently  Jf^^[JJ" 
married.^     Not  only  did  he  eigoy  great  scope  for  after  the 
warlike  operatdons  and  plunder,  among  the  **  butter-  S^mh^ 
eating  Thracians,"  *  but  he  also  acquired,  as  dowry,  g«  lUMries 
a  large  stock  of  such  produce  as  Thracian  princes  had  dan^ter  of 
at  their  disposal,  together  with  a  boon  even  more  im-  dui^ice 
portant — a  seaport  village  not  for  from  the  mouth  of  ^**^jj^^ 
the  Hebrus,  called  Drys,  where  he  established  a  fortified  possessioii 
post,  and  got  together  a  Grecian  colony  dependent  on  ^^^" 
himself.*    Miltiad^  Alkibiad^  and  other  eminent  port,  Dryi. 
Athenians  had  done  the  same  thing  before  him ;  though  Xenophdn 
had  refused  a  similar  proposition  when  made  to  him  by  the 
earlier  Seuth^^    Iphikrat^  thus  became  a  great  man  in  Thrace, 
yet  by  no  means  abandoning  his  connexion  with  Athens,  but 
making  his  position  in  each  subservient  to  his  importance  in  the 
other.    WhUe  he  was  in  a  situation  to  favour  the  projects  of 
Athenian  citizens  for  mercantile  and  territorial  acquisitions  in 
the  Chersonese  and  other  parts  of  Thrace,  he  could  also  lend  the 
aid  of  Athenian  naval  and  military  art,  not  merely  to  princes  in 


1  CorneL  Nepoe^  Iphikratte,  c  8  i 
Chabxias,  c  S,  3. 

*  See  an  interestiiig  Fragment  (pre- 
■erred  by  Athensoa,  It.  p.  181)  of  the 
comedy  called  ProtetUav$.  by  the  Athe- 
nian poet  AnaxandridM  (Meineke, 
Comic  Qnec.  Frag.  iii.  p.  182X  It 
contains  a  cnrions  description  of  the 
wedding  of  Iphibatte  with  the 
danghter  of  Kotys  in  Thrace,  en- 
Uvened  by  an  abundant  banquet  and 
copious  draughts  of  wine  given  to 
crowds  of  Thiacians  in  the  market- 
placo 
tttwytlv  t^  av8pa9  0ovTvpo^aya« 

brazen  ▼osnols  as  large  as  wine  Tats, 
foil  of  broth,  Kotys  himself  girt  round 
and  serving  the  broth  in  a  golden 
bann,  then  going  about  to  taste  all 
the  bowls  of  wuie  and  water  ready 
mixed,  nntil  he  was  himself  the  first 
man  intoxicated.  Iphikratte  brought 
from  Athena  several  of  the  best  players 
on  the  harp  and  flats. 

The  distinction  between  the  butter 
,  or  robbed  on  the  sk^,  by  the 


Thracians,  and  the  olivi-oU,  habitually 
consumed  in  Greece,  deserves  notice. 
The  word  avxit-iipoK6iiai  seeois  to  indi- 
cate the  absence  of  those  scented  un- 
guents which  at  the  banquet  of  Greeks 
would  have  been  applied  to  the  hair  of 
the  guests,  giving  to  it  a  shining  gloss 
and  moisture.  It  appears  thtit  the 
Lacedsemonian  women,  nowever,  some- 
times anointed  tiiemselves  with  butter 
and  not  with  oil :  see  Plutarch,  adv. 
Koloten,  p.  1100  B. 

The  number  of  warlike  stratagems 
in  Thrace,  ascribed  to  Iphikratds  by 
Polvaenus  and  other  Tactic  writers, 
indicates  that  his  exploits  thera  wero 
renowned  as  well  as  long-continued. 

s  Theopomp.  Fragm.  175,  ed.  Didot ; 
Demostb.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  664. 

4  Xenoph.  Anab.  viL  2,  88 ;  vii.  5,  8 ; 
viL  6, 43.  Xen.  Hellen.  L  6,  17 ;  Plu- 
tarch, Alkibiad.  c.  36. 

See  also  a  striking  passage  0n 
Lysias,  Orat.  xxviii.  cont.  Eigou.  s.  5) 
about  the  advice  given  to  Thrasybulus 
by  a  discontented  fellow-dtizen.  to 
seise  Bvzantium.  marry  the  daughter 
of  Senthte,  and  defy  Athens. 
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Thrace,  but  to  others  even  beyond  those  limits,  since  we  learn 
that  Amyntas  king  of  Macedonia  became  so  attached  or  indebted 
to  him  as  to  adopt  him  for  his  son.^  When  sent  by  the  Athenians 
to  Persia,  at  the  request  of  Phamabazus  (about  378  B.C.  apparently), 
Iphikrat^  had  fair  ground  for  anticipating  that  a  career  yet 
more  lucrative  was  opening  before  him.' 


1  jEschinte,  Fals.  Leg.  c.  18,  p.  249. 
As  analogy  for  the  adoption  of  Iphi- 

kratte,  we  nnd  Ada  queen  of  Karia 
adopting  Alexander  the  Great  as  her 
son.  He  did  not  decline  the  adoption. 
Arrian,  1.  28,  12.  irai8a  ol  ridefUvri 
'AXd^avSoov,  Kox  'AXtSavBpo^  to  oi^o/uui 
Tov  iraiobc  ovx  amj^tAxre.  At  what 
time  Amyntas  took  this  step  we  can- 
not distinctly  make  out^  Amyntas 
died  in  370  B.C.,  while  from  878—871 
B.C.,  Iphikrat^s  seems  to  have  been 
parUy  on  service  with  the  Persian 
satraps,  partly  in  command  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  in  the  Ionian  Sea  (see 
Behdantz,  Vit«e  Iphicratis,  &c.,  ch.  4). 
Tlierefore  the  adoption  took  place  at 
some  time  between  887—378  B.C. ;  per- 
haps after  the  restoration  of  Amyntas 
to  his  maritime  dominions  by  the  Lace- 
daemonian expedition  against  Olynthus 
— 382—380  B.C.  Amyntas  was  so  weak 
and  insecure,  from  the  Thessalians  and 
other  land  neighbours  (see  Demosth. 
cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  657,  s.  112),  that  it 
was  much  to  his  advantage  to  cultivate 
the  favour  of  a  warlike  Athenian  estab- 
lished on  the  Thracian  coast  like 
Iphikratds. 

2  From  these  absences  of  men  like 
Iphikrat^s  and  Chabrias,  a  conclusion 
has  been  drawn  severely^ condemning 
the  Athenian  people.  They  were  so 
envious  and  ill-tempered  (it  has  been 
said),  that  none  of  their  generals  could 
live  vnth  comfort  at  Athens,  all  lived 
abroad  as  much  as  they  could.  Cor- 
nelius NepoB  (Chabrias,  c.  3)  makes 
the  remark,  borrowed  originally  from 
Theopompus  (Fr.  117,  ed.  Didot),  and 
transcribed  by  many  modem  commen- 
tators as  if  it  were  exact  and  literal 
truth :— *•  Hoc  Chabrias  nuntio  (i.e.  on 
being  recalled  from  Egypt,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  remonstrance  of  Phama- 
bazus) Athenas  rediit  neque  ibi  dintius 
est  moratus  quam  fuit  necesse.  Non 
enim  libenter  erat  ante  oculos  civiuin 
suorum,  quod  et  vivebat  laute,  et  in- 
dulgebat  sibi  liberalius,  quam  ut  invi- 
diam vulgi  posset  effugere.  Bst  enim 
hoc  commune  vitium  in  magnis  libe- 
risque  civitatibus,  ut  invidia  glorisa 


comes  sit,  et  libenter  de  his  detrahant, 
quos  eminere  videant  altius;  neque 
animo  eequo  pauperes  alienam  opulen- 
Unm  intuentur  fortunam.  Itaque 
Chabrias,  quoad  ei  licebat,  plurimam 
aberat.  Neque  vero  solus  iUe  aberat 
Athenis  libenter,  sed  omnes  fere  prin- 
cipes  fecemnt  idem,  quod  tantum  se  ab 
invidi&  putabant  abfutuzos,  quantum 
a  conspectu  suorum  recessissent. 
Itaque  Conon  plurimum  Cypri  vixit, 
Ipmcrates  in  Thradft.  Timotheus 
Lesbi,  CJhares  in  Sigeo.'* 

That  the  people  of  Athens,  amon^; 
other  human  frailties,  had  their  fair 
share  of  envy  and  jealousy  is  not  to  be 
denied ;  but  that  these  attributes  be- 
longed to  them  in  a  marked  or  peculiar 
manner  cannot  (in  my  judgment)  be 
shown  by  the  evidence  here  alluded  to. 

"Chabrias  was  fond  of  a  life  of 
enjoyment  and  luxurious  indulgeace." 
If,  instead  of  being  an  Athenian,  he 
had  been  a  Spartan,  he  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  compelled  to 
expatriate  in  order  to  grati^r  this 
taste ;  for  it  was  the  express  drift  and 
purpose  of  the  Spartan  discipline  not 
to  equalize  property,  but  to  equalize 
the  habits,  enjoyments,  and  personal 
toils  of  the  rich  and  poor.  This  is  a 
point  which  the  admirers  of  Lykurgus 
— Xenophdn  and  Plutarch— attest  not 
less  clearly  than  Thucydidto,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  and  others.  If,  then,  it  were 
considered  a  proof  of  envy  and  ill- 
temper  to  debar  rich  men  from  spending 
their  money  in  procuring  enjoyments, 
we  might  fairly  consider  the  reproach 
as  made  out  against  Lykurgus  and 
Sparta.  Not  so  against  Athens.  There 
was  no  city  in  Greece  where  the  means 
of  luxurious  and  comfortable  living 
were  more  abundantly  exhibited  for 
sale,  nor  where  a  rich  man  was  more 
perfectly  at  liberty  to  purchase  them. 
Of  this  the  proofs  are  everywhere  to  be 
found.  Bven  the  son  of  this  very 
Chabrias— Ktesippus— who  inherited 
the  appetite  for  epjoyment,  without 
the  greater  qualities  of  his  father, 
found  the  means  of  gratifying  his 
appetite    so    onfortunately    easy    at 
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lp\nkrat^  being  tlms  abroad,  the  Athenians  joined  with 
Cha\>n8LB,  in  the  mission  and  measures  for  organizing  their  new 
confederacy,  two  other  colleagues,  of  whom  we  now  hear  for  the 
first  time — Timotheus  son  of  Kondn,  and  Eallistratos  the  most 
celebrated  orator  of  his  time.^  The  abilities  of  Ealhstratns 
were  not  military  at  all ;  whUe  Timotheus  and  Chabrias  were 


Athens,  that  he  ^vasted  his  whole 
sobstance  in  sacb  expenaea  (Plutarch, 
Phokion,  c  7 ;  Athenseus.  iv.  p.  166X 
And  Chards  was  eyen  better  liked  at 
Athens  in  Gonaeqnence  of  his  love  of 
enioyment  and  hcence,  if  we  are  to 
believe  another  Fragment  (238)  of  the 
same  Theopompos. 

The  allegation  of  Theopompns  and 
Nepofl,  therefore,  is  neither  tme  as 
matter  of  fact,  nor  sufficient,  if  it  had 
been  tme,  to  sustain  the  hypothesis  ol 
a  malignant  Athenian  public,  with 
which  uiey  connect  it.  Iphikraws  and 
Chabrias  did  not  stay  away  from 
A^ens  because  they  loved  enjoyments 
or  feared  the  envv  of  thdr  countoymen, 
bat  because  both  of  them  were  large 
gainers  by  doing  so,  in  importance,  m 
piofit,  and  In  tastes.  Both  of  them 
irere  men  mXefUKol  km  ^iKow6\eiioi. 
ctfYdTMs  (to  use  an  expression  of  Xeno- 
ppbn  respecting  the  Iitcedsemonian 
klearchus— Auab.  iL  6,  1);  both  of 
them  loved  war,  and  had  great  abilities 
for  war— qualities  quite  compatible 
with  a  strong  appetite  for  enjoyment ; 
while  neither  of  them  had  either  taste 
or  talent  for  the  civil  routine  and 
debate  of  Athens  when  at  peace. 
Besides,  fouch  of  them  was  commander 
of  a  body  oi  peltasts,  throu£^  whose 
means  he  could  obtain  lucrative  service, 
as  well  as  foreign  distinction ;  so  that 
we  can  assign  a  sufficient  reason  why 
both  of  them  preferred  to  be  absent 
from  Athens  during  most  part  of  the 
nine  years  that  the  peace  of  AntaUddas 
continued.  Afterwards,  Iphikratte  was 
abroad  three  or  four  years,  in  service 
with  the  Persian  satraps,  by  order  of 
the  Athenians ;  Chabrias  also  went  a 
long  thne  afterwards,  again  on  foreign 
serrice,  to  figypt,  at  the  same  time 
when  the  Spiulan  king  Agesilaus  was 
then  (yet  without  staying  long  away, 
•ioee  we  find  him  gomg  out  on  com^ 
mand  from  Athens  to  the  Chersonese 
in  869—368  B.C. — Demosth.  cont. 
Aiistokr,  p.  677,  s,  ^OO ;  bnt  nd^er 
he  nor  AireeiJaiis  went  there  to  escape 

DmoBthen^  does  not  talk  of  Iphi- 


kratte  a*  being  imoomfortable  in 
Athens,  or  anxious  to  get  oat  of 
it:  see  Crat.  cont.  Mcidlam,  p.  686, 
S.88. 

Again,  as  to  the  ease  of  Konto  and 
his  residence  in  Crpma,  it  is  truly 
surprising  to  see  tms  feet  dted  as  an 
illustration  of  Athenian  jealousy  or 
ill-temper.  KonAn  went  to  Cyprus 
immediately  after  the  disaster  of 
JSgospotanu,  and  remained  there,  or 
remained  away  from  Athens,  for  eleven 
years  (406—893  B.&)  until  the  year 
after  his  victory  at  Knidus.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  he  was  one  of  the 
six  Athenian  generals  who  commanded 
the  fleet  at  .AgospotamL  That  disaster, 
while  it  brou^t  irretrievable  ruin  upon 
Athens,  was  at  the  same  time  such  as 
to  brand  with  well-merited  infamy  the 
generals  commanding.  Kon6n  was  so 
far  less  guilty  than  nis  colleagues,  as 
he  was  m  a  conditioa  to  escape  with 
eight  ships  when  the  rest  were 
captured.  But  he  could  not  expect, 
and  plainly  did  not  expect,  to  be  able 
to  show  ms  face  again  in  Athens, 
unless  he  could  redeem  the  disgrace 
by  some  signal  fresh  service.  He 
nobly  paid  wis  debt  to  his  country  by 
the  victory  of  Knidus  in  894  B.C,  and 
then  came  back  the  year  afterwards  to 
a  grateful  and  honourable  welcome  at 
Athens.  About  a  year  or  more  after 
this,  he  went  out  again  as  envoy  to 
Perda  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
He  was  there  seized  and  imprisoned  by 
the  satrap  Tiribasus,  but  contrived  to 
make  his  escape,  and  died  at  Cyprus, 
as  it  would  appear,  about  890  B.a 
Nothinff,  thermore,  can  be  more  un- 
founded than  the  aUesation  of  Theo- 
pompns, "that  Kon6n  lived  abroad  at 
Cyprus  because  he  was  afraid  of  un- 
deserved ill-temper  from  the  public  at 
Athens".  For  what  time  Timotheus 
may  have  lived  at  Lesbos  we  have  no 
means  of  saying.  But  from  the  year 
870  B.C  down  to  his  death,  we  hear  of 
him  so  frequently  elsewhere  in  the 
service  of  ms  country,  that  his  resi- 
dence cannot  have  been  long. 

1  .£schin6s,  Fals.  Leg.  c.  40,  p.  888. 
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men  of  distiiigaiBlied  military  merit  But  in  acquiring  new  allies 
and  attracting  deputies  to  her  proposed  congress, 
Athens  stood  in  need  of  persuasive  appeal,  conciliatory 
a^  Ka^  dealing,  and  substantial  fairness  in  all  her  propositions, 
^atua—  not  less  than  of  generalship.  We  are  told  that 
•uocess  in  Timotheus,  doubtless  popular  as  son  of  the  liberator 
J^JSdS^*^  Kondn,  from  the  recollections  of  the  battle  of  Knidus, 
totocon-  ^fas  especially  successful  in  procuring  new  adhe- 
with  sions ;  and  probably  Eallistratus,^  going  round  with 

Athens.  ^am  to  the  different  islands,  contributed  by  his 
eloquence  not  a  little  to  the  same  result.  On  their  invitation, 
many  cities  entered  as  confederates.^  At  this  time  (as  in  the 
earlier  Confederacy  of  Delos)  all  who  joined  must  have  been  uncon- 
strained members.  And  we  may  understand  the  motives  of  their 
junction,  when  we  read  the  picture  drawn  by  Isokratls  (in  380 
B.O.)  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Persians  on  the  Asiatic  mainland, 
threatening  to  absorb  the  neighbouring  islands.  Not  only  was 
there  now  a  new  basis  of  imposing  force,  presented  by  Athens 
and  Thebes  in  union,  but  there  was  also  a  wide-spread  hatred 
of  imperial  Sparta,  aggravated  since  her  perversion  of  the 
pretended  boon  of  autonomy,  promised  by  the  peace  of  Antalkidas ; 
and  the  conjunction  of  these  sentiments  caused  the  Athenian 
mission  of  invitation  to  be  extremely  successful  All  the  cities 
in  Euboea  (except  Histisea,  at  the  north  of  the  island)— as  well  as 
Chios,  MilyMn^  Byzantium,  and  Rhodes — the  three  former  of 
whom  had  c(mtinued  favourably  inclined  to  Athens  ever  since 
the  peace  of  Antalkidas* — all  entered  into  the  confederacy.  An 
Athenian  fleet  under  Chabrias,  sailing  among  the  Cyclades  and 
the  other  islands  of  the  ^gean,  aided  in  the  expulsion  of  the 

1  The  employment  of  wHe  new  word  identify  what  towns  they  were.    For 

ovrraf ei9,  instead  of  the  onpopnlar  Isokratte,  so  far  as  he  particularizes, 

term  «^6pov5,  is  expressly  ascribed  to  includes  Samos,  Sestos,  and  Krith6t^ 

Kallistratns~Harpokrati6n  in  Voce.  which  were  not  acquired  until  many 

J  IsokratAs  giyes   the  number   84  years  afterwards,  in  866—885  B.a 
cities  (Or.  XT.  Permnt.  s.  ISO).    So  also        Neither  of   these    oratoiB   distin. 

Deinarchus  cont.  Demosthen.  s.   16:  gnishes  between  those  cities  which 

cont.  Philokl.  a  17.    The  statement  of  Timotheus  brought  or  persuaded  to 

iCschinds,  that  Timotheus  brought  76  come  into  the  confederacy  when  it  was 

cities  into  the  confederacy,  appears  first  formed  (among  which   we  may 

large,  and  must  probably  include  all  reckon  Buboea,  or  most  part  of  it-- 

that  that  general  either  acquired  or  Plutarch,  De  Olor.  Athen.  p.  861  AX 

captured  (JBach.  Fals.  Leg.  c.  24,  p,  from  those  others  which  he  afterwards 

263).    Though  I  think  the  number  24  took  by  siege,  like  Samos. 
probable  enough,  yet  it  is  difficult  to       •  Isokratte,  Or.  xiv.  Plataio.  s.  80. 
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Laoedsemonian  harmostiBy^  together  with  their  devoted  local 
oligarchies,  wherever  they  still  subsisted ;  and  all  the  cities  thus 
liberated  became  equal  members  of  the  newly-constituted  congress 
at  Athens.  After  a  certain  interval  there  came  to  be  not  less  than 
seventy  citieSy  many  of  them  separately  powerful,  which  sent 
deputies  to  it ;  *  an  aggregate  sufficient  to  intimidate  Sparta,  and 
eren  to  flatter  Athena  with  the  hope  of  restoration  to  something 
like  her  former  lustre. 

The  first  votes  both  of  Athens  herself,  and  of  the  newly- 
assembled  congreae,  threatened  war  upon  the  largest  s/nod  of 
flcale.    A  reeolntion  was  passed  to  equip  20,000  hop-  ^^^^ 
Utes,  600  horsemen,  and  200  triremes.'    Probably  the  »*«f,*^  ^ 
uisolar  and  Ionic  deputies  promised  each  a  certam  Athens— 
contribution  of  money,  but  nothing  beyond.    We  do  JS^on^a 
not,  however,  know  how  much-^nor  how  far  the  iwfgewaie. 
engagements,  large  or  small,  were  realized — ^nor  whether  Athens 
was  authorized  to  enforce  execution  against  defaulters — or  was  in 
circumstances  to  act  upon  such  authority,  if  granted  to  her  by  the 
congress.    It  was  in  this  way  that  Athens  had  first  rendered  her- 
aelf  unpopular  in  the  Confederacy  of  D^los — ^by  enforcing  the 
resolutions  of  the  confederate  synod  against  evasive  or  seceding 
members.     It  was  in  this  way  that  what  was  at  first  a  voluntary 
association  had  ultimately  did  into  an  empire  by  constraint 
Under  the  new  circumstances  of  378  B.C.,  we  may  presume  that 
the  confederates,  though  ardent  and  fuU  of  promises  on  first 
assembling  at  Athens,  were  even  at  the  outset  not  exact,  and 
became  afterwards  still  less  exact,  in  performance;  yet  that 
Athens  was  forced  to  be  reserved  in  claiming,  or  in  exercising, 
the  right  of  enforcement    To  obtain  a  vote  of  contribution  by 
the  majority  of  deputies  present  was  only  the  first  step  in  the 
process ;  to  obtain  punctual  payment,  when  the  Athenian  fleet 
was  sent  round  for  the  purpose  of  collecting — ^yet  without  in- 

.iJsokratte,  Or.  xiv.  (Plat)  s.  20.        »  Diod6r.  rv.  ». 
•tfUryopv^' vftMv  Kara  icpaTo$aA6vTtf        Polybios  (ii    82)  states  that  the 

«^t  iUp  ap|co0Tov  KoX  iovkeCat  amfX-  Athenians  $mt  out  (not  merely  voted  to 

AAyifvar,  vvtf  Si  rov  ffvvtipUv  koX t^«  lend  out)  10,000  hoplitee, and  manned 

««w9»p£a5  furixova-iv,  Ac  100  triremes. 

,  The   adyerb    of    time   here   need       ,^^^  these  authors  treat  the  re- 

todicatee  about  872  b.c.,  about  a  year  ^}^^^J^  *»  If  it  were  taken  by  the 

Wore  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  Athenians  alone ;  but  we  must  regard 

.^,  it  in    conjunction    with    the   newly 

'  modbr.  XT.  80.  assembled  synod  of  allies. 
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cnrring  dangerous  unpopularity — ^was  the  second  step,  but  by  far 
the  most  doubtful  and  difficult 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  this  moment,  when 
B.0. 878.  ^®  confederacy  was  first  formed,  both  Athens  and  the 
M  ben  ^ther  cities  came  together  from  a  spontaneous  im- 
of  the  con-  puIse  of  hearty  mutuality  and  co-operation.  A  few 
weraaf flnt  7^^^  afterwards,  we  shall  find  this  changed :  Athens 
wuiing  and  selfish  and  the  confederates  reluctant^ 
narmonioiis         ▼   /,         ,  ^^    n        %    .  .  .  .. 

-« fleet  is         Inflamed  as  well  by  their  position  of  renovated 

equipped,  beadship  as  by  fresh  animosity  against  Sparta,  the 
Athenians  made  important  efforts  of  their  own,  both  financial  and 
military.  Equipping  a  fleet,  which  for  the  time  was  superior  in 
the  jEgean,  they  ravaged  the  hostile  territory  of  Histisea  in 
Euboea,  and  annexed  to  their  confederacy  the  islands  of  Pepar^ 
thus  and  Skiathus.  They  imposed  upon  themselves  also  a  direct 
property-tax ;  to  what  amount,  however,  we  do  not  know. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  this  tax  that  they  introduced  a  great 
Kew  change  in  the  financial  arrangements  and  constitution 

Sx^^osed  ®^  *^®  ^^^y — *  change  conferring  note  upon  the 
at  Athena,  archonship  of  Nausinikus  (b.c.  378 — 377).  The  great 
Soionlan  hody  of  substantial  Athenian  citizens  as  well  as 
census.  metics  were  now  classified  anew  for  purposes  of  taxa- 
tion. It  will  be  remembered  that  even  from  the  time  of  Soldn* 
the  citizens  of  Athens  had  been  distributed  into  four  classes — 
Pentakosiomedimni,  Hippeis,  Zeugitse,  Th^tes — distinguished 
from  each  other  by  the  amount  of  their  respective  properties.  Of 
these  Solonian  classes,  the  fourth,  or  poorest,  paid  no  direct 
taxes ;  while  the  three  former  were  taxed  according  to  assess- 
ments representing  a  certain  proportion  of  their  actual  property. 
The  taxable  property  of  the  richest  (or  Pentakosiomedimni,  in- 
cluding all  at  or  above  the  minimum  income  of  600  medimni  of 
com  per  annum)  was  entered  in  the  tax-book  at  a  sum  equal  to 
twelve  times  their  income ;  that  of  the  Hippeis  (comprising  all 

1  Xen.  De  VectiffaL  y.  6.    ovkow  koX  as  well  as  by  the  general  body  of  allies, 

r^',  eml  rov  aiuctiv  airtox6fit0aj  vdJuy  These  CTOwns  were  still  to  be  seen 

virb     Twv    vi|<rtMTwv    iKovrmy  thirty  years   afterwards  at   Athens, 

wpovrdrai  rov  vavrixov iy9v6fit0a ;  with      commemorative      inscriptions 

In   the  early  years  of   this  con-  (Demosthen.  cent.  Androtion.  c    21« 

federacy,  yotive  offerings  of  wreaths  p.  616 ;  cent.  Timokrat.  o.  41,  p.  756). 
or  crowns,  in  token  of  gratitude  to        >  For  the  description  of  the  Solonian 

Athens,  were  decreed  by  the  Eubceans,  census,  see  ch.  xi.  of  this  History. 
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who  possessed  between  300  and  500  medimni  of  annnal  income)  at 
ten  times  their  income  ;  that  of  the  ZeugitSB  (or  possessors  of  an 
aimnal  income  between  200  and  300  medimni)  at  five  times  their 
income.  A  medimnns  of  com  was  counted  as  equivalent  to  a 
drachma;  wbicli  permitted  the  application  of  this  same  class- 
system  to  movable  property,  as  well  as  to  land.  So  that,  when  an 
actual  property-tax  (or  eisphora)  was  imposed,  it  operated  as  an 
equal  or  proportional  tax,  so  far  as  regarded  all  the  members  of  the 
same  class ;  but  as  a  graduated  or  progressive  tax,  upon  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  richer  class  as  compared  with  those  of  the  poorer. 

The  Hiree  Solonian  property-classes  above  named  appear  to 
have  lasted,  though  probably  not  without  modifica-  The 
tions,  down  to  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  ^Jj^*" 
and  to  have  been  in  great  part  preserved,  after  the  re-  retained  in 
novation  of  the  democracy  in  B.c.  403,  during  the  though  * 
archonship  of  Eukleidgs.^    Though  eligibility  to  the  flJSiSSJfat 
great  offices  of  state  had  before  that  time  ceased  to  be  the  restora- 
dependent  on   pecuniary  qualification,  it  was  still  the^Mchon- 
necessary  to  possess  some  means  of  distinguishing  the  ^jjeidds 
wealthier  citizens,  not  merely  in  case  of  direct  taxa-  in  *03  b.o. 
tion  being  imposed,  but  also  because  the  liability  to  serve  in 
liturgies  or  burdensome  offices  was  consequent  on  a  man's  en- 
rolment as  possessor  of  more  than  a  given  minimum  of  property. 
It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  Solonian  census,  in  its  main  prin- 
ciples of  classification  and  graduation,  was  retained.    Each  man's 
property  being  valued,  he  was  ranged  in  one  of  three  or  more 
classes  according  to  its  amount.    For  each  of  the  classes,  a  fixed 
proportion  of  taxable  capital  to  each  man's  property  was  assumed, 
and  each  was  entered  in  the  schedule,  not  for  his  whole  property, 
bnt  for  the  sum  of  taxable  capital  corresponding  to  his  property, 
according  to  the  proportion  assumed.     In  the  first  or  richest 
class,  the  taxable  capital  bore  a  greater  ratio  to  the  actual  pro- 
perty than  in  the  less  rich  ;  in  the  second,  a  greater  ratio  than  in 
tbe  third.     The  sum  of  all  these  items  of  taxable  capital,  in  all  the 
different  classes,  set  opposite  to  each  man's  name  in  the  schedule, 
constituted  the  aggregate  census  of  Attica ;  upon  which  all  direct 
property-tax  was  imposed,  in  equal  proportion  upon  every  man. 

1  This  is  M.  Boeckh's  opinion,  seem-    on  a  subject  verv  imperfectly  known 
"igly  correct,  as  far  as  can  be  made  oat   (Pub.  Econ.  of  Athens,  B.  iv.  ch.  b). 
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Bespecting  the  previous  modifications  in  the  register  of  taxable 
Archonshlp  property,  or  the  particulars  of  its  distribution  into 
of  Nauaini-  classes,  which  had  been  introduced  in  403  B.a  at  the 
b!o!— i^w  archonship  of  Eukleid^,  we  have  no  information, 
acheduie*^  Nor  can  we  make  out  how  large  or  how  numerous 
then  intro-  were  the  assessments  of  direct  property-tax  imposed  at 
citizens  Athens  between  that  archonship  and  the  archonship 
fflinffl  Md  ®^  Nausinikus  in  378  B.C.  But  at  this  latter  epoch 
upwards,  the  register  was  again  considerably  modified,  at  the 
into  classes  moment  when  Athens  was  bracing  herself  up  for 
forlfra^on  increased  exertions.  A  new  valuation  was  made  of 
of  their  total  the  property  of  every  man  possessing  property  to  the 
oach^ciMs  amount  of  25  minsB  (or  2500  drachmae)  and  upwards. 
dSffwent  Proceeding  upon  this  valuation,  every  one  was  entered 
fraction.  in  the  schedule  for  a  sum  of  taxable  capital  equal  to  a 
given  fraction  of  what  he  possessed.  But  this  fraction  was 
different  in  each  of  the  different  classes.  How  many  classes  there 
were,  we  do  not  certainly  know ;  nor  can  we  tell,  except  in 
reference  to  the  lowest  class  taxed,  what  sum  was  taken  as  the 
minimum  for  any  one  of  them.  There  could  hardly  have  been 
less,  however,  than  three  classes,  and  there  may  probably  have 
been  four.  But  respecting  the  first  or  richest  ch^s,  we  know  that 
each  man  was  entered  in  the  schedule  for  a  taxable  capital  equal 
to  one-fifth  of  his  estimated  property,  and  that  possessors  of  15 
talents  were  included  in  it.  The  father  of  Demosthen^  died  in 
this  year,  and  the  boy  Demosthen^  was  returned  by  his  guardians 
to  the  first  class,  as  possessor  of  15  talents  ;  upon  which  his  name 
was  entered  on  the  schedule  with  a  taxable  capital  of  three  talents 
set  against  him,  being  one-fifth  of  his  actual  property.  The 
taxable  capital  of  the  second  class  was  entered  at  a  fraction  less 
than  one-fifth  of  their  actual  property  (probably  enough  one-sixth, 
the  same  as  all  the  registered  metics);  that  of  the  third,  at  a 
fraction  still  smaller ;  of  the  fourth  (if  there  was  a  fourth)  even 
smaller  than  the  third.  This  last  class  descended  down  to  the 
minimum  of  25  minse,  or  2500  drachmae,  below  which  no  account 
was  taken.^ 

1  Demosthen.  cent.  Aphob.  i.  p.  816,  In  the  exposition  which  M.  Boeckh 

816;   cont.  Aphob.   ii.  p.  886;  cont.  ffives   of  the  new   property-schedule 

Aphob.  de  Periur.  p.  862.     Compare  introduced  under  the  ardionship  of 

Boeckh,  Publ.  Econ.  Ath.  iv.  7.  Nausinikus,  he  inclines  to  the  hypo-^ 


oup.  Lxxvn. 
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Besides  the  taxable  capitals  of  the  citizens  tlins  graduated,  the 
iclied\ile  also  included  those  of  the  metics  or  resident    ...     ^^^ 
aliens,  who  were  each  enrolled  (without  any  differ-  worth  more 
eDce  of  greater  or  smaller  property  above  26  minae)  at  SlSd^ew 
t  taxable  capital  equal  to  one-sixth  of  his  actual  ^^^'^^^^ 
property  ;^  heing  a  proportion  less  than  the  richest  duie ;  «u  in 
dasB  of  citizens,  and  probably  equal  to  the  second  SSimanW 
dasB  in  order  of  wealth.     All  these  items  summed  up  SJf'^^^ 
amounted  to    5750  or   0000  talents,'  forming   the  Amegate 
aggregate    schedule   of   taxable   property ;    that  is,  ■^®**^®- 
something  near  about  6000  talents.    A  property-tax  was  no  part 
of  the  regular  ways  and  means  of  the  state.    It  was  imposed  only 
on  special  occasions;    and  whenever  it  was  imposed,   it  was 
assessed  upon  this  schedule,  every  man,  rich  or  poor,  being  rated 
equally  according  to  his  taxable  capital  as  there  entered.    A 
property-tax  of  1  per  cent,  would  thus  produce  60  talents ;  2  per 
cent.,  120  talents,  &c.    It  is  highly  probable  that  the  exertions  of 
Athens  daring  the  archonship  of  Nausinikus,  when  this  new 
schedule  was  first  prepared,  may  have  caused  a  property- tax  to  be 
then,  imposed,  but  we  do  not  know  to  what  amount* 


thesis  of  fonr  distinct  daases,  thus 
dtstribnted  (p.  671  of  the  new  edition  of 
his  Staatshaushaltnngder  Athener): — 
1.  The  first  class  included  all 
persons  who  possessed  property  to 
the  rahie  of  12  talents  and  upwards. 
They  were  entered  on  the  schedule 
eaeh  for  one-fifth,  or  20  per  cent,  of  his 

S.  The  second  class  comprised  all 
who  possessed  property  to  the  amount 
of  6  talents,  out  below  12  talents. 
Bbc3i  was  enrolled  in  the  schedule  for 
the  amount  of  Id  per  cent,  upon  his 
property. 

8.  The  third  dass  Included  all  whose 
possessions  amounted  to  the  value  of 
2  talents,  hot  did  not  reach  6  talents. 
Each  was  entered  in  the  schedule  at 
the  flfure  of  12  per  cent,  upon  his 

4.  Tne  fourth  dass  comprised  all 
from  the  minimum  of  26  minae,  but 
below  the  maximum  of  2  talents.  Bach 
was  entered  in  the  schedule  for  the 
amount    of    8    per  cent,    upon   his 


**^KS?d 


I  detail  rests  «pon„nopo8itive 

proof;  but  it  serres  to  illustrate  the 


Srindple  of  distribution  and  of  gradua- 
on  then  adopted. 

iDemosthen.  cont  Androtion.  p. 
612,  c  17.    rb  iierhy  lUpof  «i<r^pciy  iutL 

>  Polybius  states  the  former  sum  (ii. 
02X  Demosthends  the  latter  (De  Sym* 
mcnriis.  p.  188,  c.  6),  Boeckh,  howeTer, 
has  shown  that  Polybius  did  not 
correctly  conceiye  what  the  sum  which 
he  stated  really  meant. 

8 1  am  obliged  aniin  upon  this  point 
to  dissent  from  M.  Boeckh,  who  sets  it 
down  as  podtiye  matter  of  fact  that 
a  property-tax  of  6  per  cent.,  amount- 
ing to  800  talents,  was  imposed  and 
levied  in  the  archonship  of  Nausinikua 
(PubL  Econ.  Ath.  iv.  7,  8,  pp.  617—621, 
Eng.  TransL).  The  evidence  upon 
wMch  this  is  asserted  is  a  passage  of 
Demosthends  cont.  Androtion.  (p.  606, 
C.  14).  tiuv  irapot  rot*  eio-t^o^dc 
rat  cLwh  NaviTiKiKOv,  nap*  urnt 
ToAavra  Tpiajc6a'ta  ij  l**icp^  irXeiw, 
eAXciftfia  rrrrapa  koX  iixa  ecrrl  rakavra  * 
&v  iirri  oirot  (Androtion)  ct<reirpa{ev» 
Now  these  words  imply,  not  that  a 
property-tax  of  about  300  talents  had 
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TheSym* 

mories — 

containing 

the  1200 

wealthiest 

citizena— 

the  800 

wealthiest, 

leaders  of 

theSym> 

mories. 


AloDg  with  this  new  schedule  of  taxable  capital,  a  new 
distribution  of  the  citizens  now  took  place  into 
certain  bodies  called  Synunories.  As  far  as  we  can 
make  out,  on  a  very  obscure  subject,  it  seems  that 
these  Symmories  were  twenty  in  number,  two  to  each 
tribe  ;  that  each  contained  sixty  citizens,  thus  making 
1200  in  all;  that  these  1200  were  the  wealthiest 
citizens  on  the  schedule,  containing,  perhaps,  the  two 
first  out  of  the  four  classes  enrolled.  Among  these 
1200,  however,  the  300  wealthiest  stood  out  as  a  separate  body  ; 
thirty  from  each  tribe.  These  300  were  the  wealthiest  men  in 
the  city,  and  were  called  "  the  leaders  or  chiefs  of  the  Symmories  ". 
The  300  ^nd  the  1200  corresponded,  speaking  roughly,  to  the  old 
Solonian  classes  of  Pentakosiomedimni  and  Hippeis ;  of  which 
latter  class  there  had  also  been  1200,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War.^  The  liturgies,  or  burdensome  and  costly 
offices,  were  discharged  principally  by  the  Three  Hundred,  but 
partly  also  by  the  Twelve  Hundred.  It  would  seem  that  the 
former  was  a  body  essentially  fluctuating,  and  that  after  a  man 
had  been  in  it  for  some  time,  discharging  the  burdens  belonging 
to  it,  the  Strat6gi  or  Generals  suffered  him  to  be  mingled  with 
the  Twelve  Hundred,  and  promoted  one  of  the  latter  body  to 


been  levied  or  called  for  durina  the 
archonship  of  Nausinikus,  but  that  a 
total  sum  of  800  talents,  or  thereabouts, 
had  been  levied  (or  called  for)  by  all 
the  various  property-taxes  unposed 
from  the  archonship  of  Nausinihus  down 
to  the  date  of  the  speech.  The  oration 
was  spoken  about  855  B.C  ,  thearchon* 
ship  of  Nausinikus  was  in  878  B.C. 
What  the  speaker  afiOrms,  therefore,  is 
that  a  sum  of  800  talents  had  been 
levied  or  called  for  by  all  the  various 
property-taxes  imposed  between  these 
two  dates,  and  that  the  aggregate 
sum  of  arrears  due  upon  all  of  them,  at 
the  time  when  Androtion  entered  upon 
his  oflBce,  was  14  talents. 

Taylor,  indeed,  in  his  note,  thinking 
that  the  sum  of  800  talents  is  very 
small  as  the  aggregate  of  all  property- 
taxes  imposed  for  twenty-three  years, 
suggests  that  it  might  be  proper  to 
read  eirl  Navo-ivucov  instead  oi  an-b 
Nav<riviKov;  and  I  presume  that  M. 
Boeckh  adopts  that  reading.  But  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  found  an  historical 


assertion  upon  such  a  change  of  text, 
even  if  the  existing  text  were  more 
indefensible  than  it  actually  is.  And 
surely  the  plural  number  ris  tlatlMpdi 
proves  that  the  orator  has  in  view,  not 
the  single  property-tax  imposed  in  the 
archonship  of  Nausinikus,  but  two  or 
more  propei*ty-taxes  imposed  at  dif. 
ferent  times.  Besides,  Androtion  de- 
voted himself  to  the  collection  of 
outstanding  arrears  generaUy,  in  what- 
ever year  they  might  nave  accrued.  He 
would  have  no  motive  to  single  out 
those  which  had  accrued  in  the  year 
878  B.c. ;  moreover,  those  arrears 
would  probably  have  become  con- 
founded with  others  long  before  856 
B.c.  Demosthente  selects  i^e  year  of 
Nausinikus  as  his  initial  period,  be- 
cause it  was  tiien  that  i^e  new  schedule 
and  a  new  reckoning  beg^. 

1  Respecting  the  Symmories,  com- 
pare Boeckh,  Staatsmiushaltung  der 
Athener,  iv.  9,  10;  Schomann  Antiq. 
Jur.  PubL  Gnecor.  s.  78 ;  Parreidt,  De 
Symmoiiis,  p.  18  seq. 
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take  his  place  in  tlie  Three  Hundred.  As  between  man  and  man, 
too,  the  Attic  law  always  admitted  the  process  called  Antidoeis  or 
Exchange  of  Prox>ert7.  Any  citizen,  who  believed  himself  to 
have  b^n  overcharged  with  costly  liturgies,  and  that  another 
citizen,  as  ricli  or  richer  than  himself,  had  not  borne  hie  fair 
share,  might,  if  saddled  with  a  new  liturgy,  require  the  other  to 
undertake  it  in  his  place,  and,  in  case  of  refusal,  might  tender  to 
him  an  exchange  of  properties,  under  an  engagement  that  he 
would  undertake  the  new  charge,  if  the  property  of  the  other 
were  made  over  to  him. 

It  is  to  he  ohaerved  that  besides  the  1200  wealthiest  citizens 
who  composed  tihe  Symmories,  there  were  a  more  ^^.  . 

considerable   number  of  less  wealthy  citizens   not  wealthy 
included  in  them,  yet  still  liable  to  the  property-tax :  SSudedin* 
persons  who  possessed  properly  from  the  minimum  of  *he  Sym- 
25  minse  up  to  some  maximum  that  we  do  not  know,  »tm  entered 
at  which   point   the   Symmories   b^an,  and  who  ^h^nie 
corresponded,  speaking  loosely,  to  the  third  class  or  andujbieto 
Zeugitse  of  the  Solonian  census.    The  two  Symmories  tax.   Par- 
of  each  tribe  (comprising  its  120  richest  members)  ^^^i^ 
superintended  the  property-register  of  each  tribe,  and  ~^A*®°^^° 
collected  the  contributions  due  from  its  less  wetdthy  dpie  to  the 
registered  members.    Occasionally,  when   the  state  *"«'^"^y- 
required  immediate  payment^  the  thirty  richest  men  in  each  tribe 
(making  up  altogether  the  300)  advanced  the  whole  sum  of  tax 
chargeable  upon  the  tribe,  having  their  legal  remedy  of  enforce- 
ment against  the  other  members  for  the  recovery  of  the  sum 
chargeable  upon  each.    The  richest  citizens  were  thus  both  armed 
with  rights  and  charged  with  duties  such  as  had  not  belonged  to 
them  before  the  archonship  of  Nausinikus.    By  their  intervention 
(it  was  supposed)  the  schedule  would  be  kept  nearer  to  the  truth 
as  respects  the  assessment  on  each  individual,  while  the  sums  actu- 
ally imposed  would  be  more  immediately  forthcoming,  than  if  the 
state  directly  interfered  by  officers  of  its  own.    Soon  after,  the 
system  of  Symmories  was  extended  to  the  trierarchy — a  change 
which  had  not  at  first  been  contemplated.    Each  Symmory  had 
its  chiefii,  its  curators,  its  assessors,  acting  under  the  general 
presidency  of  the  Strat^    Twenty-five  years  afterwards,  we 
alflo  find  Demosthen^  (th^  about  thirty  years  of  age)  recom- 
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mending  a  still  more  comprebensive  application  of  the  same 
principle,  so  that  men,  money,  ships,  and  all  the  means  and  forces 
of  the  state,  might  thus  be  parcelled  into  distinct  fractions, 
and  consigned  to  distinct  Symmories,  each  with  known  duties  of 
limited  extent  for  the  component  persons  to  perform,  and  each 
exposed  not  merely  to  legal  process,  but  also  to  loss  of  esteem,  in 
the  event  of  non-performance.  It  will  rather  appear,  however, 
that,  in  practice,  the  system  of  Symmories  came  to  be  greatly 
abused,  and  to  produce  pernicious  effects  never  anticipated. 
At  present,  however,  I  only  notice  this  new  financial  and 

political  classification  introduced  in  378  B.a,  as  one 
at  Thdbes  evidence  of  the  ardour  with  which  Athens  embarked 
Sthe^new  ^^  ^®^  projected  war  against  Sparta.  The  feeling 
governmei^  among  her  allies  the  Thebans  was  no  less  determined, 
^aiia.  The   government  of  LeontiadSs  and   the   Spartan 

^^g|_      garrison  had  left  behind  it  so  strong  an  antipathy, 
the  Sacred     that  the  large  majority  of  citizens,  embarking  heartily 

in  the  revolution  against  them,  lent  tiiemselves  to  aU 
the  orders  of  Pelopidas  and  his  colleagues^  who,  on  their  part, 
had  no  other  thought  but  to  repel  the  common  enemy.  The 
Theban  government  now  became  probably  democratical  in  form  ; 
and  still  more  democratical  in  spirit,  from  the  unanimous  ardour 
pervading  the  whole  mass.  Its  military  force  was  put  under  the 
best  training;  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  plain  north  of 
Thebes,  from  which  the  chief  subsistence  of  the  city  came,  was 
surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  a  palisade,^  to  repel  tiie  expected 
Spartan  invasion ;  and  the  memorable  Sacred  Band  was  now  for 
the  first  time  organized.  This  was  a  brigade  of  300  hoplites, 
called  the  Lochus  or  regiment  of  the  city,  as  being  consecrated  to 
the  defence  of  the  Kadmeia  or  acropolis.^  It  was  put  under 
constant  arms  and  training  at  the  public  expense,  like  the 
Thousand  at  Argos,  of  whom  mention  was  made  in  my  fifty-fifth 
chapter.  It  consisted  of  youthful  citizens  from  the  best  families, 
distinguished  for  their  strength  and  courage  amidst  the  severe 
trials  of  the  palaestra  in  Thdbes,  and  it  was  marshalled  in  such 
manner  that  each  pair  of  neighbouring  soldiers  were  at  the  same 
time  intimate  friends;  so  that  the  whole  band  were  thus  kept 
together  by  ties  which  no  dangers  could  sever.  At  first  its 
1  Xen.  HeUen.  t.  4, 88.  3  piatarch,  Pelopid.  c.  18, 19. 
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deitinatioii,  Txnder  Qorgidas  its  commander  (as  we  see  by  the 
ided  TViree  'ELxiiidred  who  fought  in  424  B.C.  at  the  battle  of 
BeiiTiiii^))  was  to  serve  as  front-rank  men  for  the  general  body  of 
)iop\itea  to  follow*  But  from  a  circumstance  to  be  mentioned 
liKBently,  it  came  to  be  employed  by  Pelopidas  and  Epameinondas 
ta  a  le^ment  by  itself,  and  in  a  charge  was  then  found  irre- 
nsdble.* 

We  must  remark  that  the  Thebans  had  always  been  good 
soldiers,  both  as  hoplites  and  as  cavalry.  The  existing  Bpundnoii- 
enthusiasm  therefore,  with  the  more  sustained  training,  ^^^ 
only  raised  good  soldiers  into  much  better.  But  Thebes  was 
now  blest  with  another  good  fortune,  such  as  had  never  yet 
befiBiLlen  ber.  She  found  among  her  citizens  a  leader  of  the 
rarest  excellence.  It  is  now  for  the  first  time  that  Epameinondas 
the  son  of  Polymnis  begins  to  stand  out  in  the  public  life  of 
Greece.  His  family,  poor  rather  than  rich,  was  among  the  most 
ancient  in  Thebes,  belonging  to  those  Gentes  called  Sparti,  whose 
heroic  progenitors  were  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  dragon's 
teeth  sown  by  Kadmus.*  He  seems  to  have  been  now  of  middle 
age ;  Pelopidas  was  younger,  and  of  a  very  rich  family  ;  yet  the 
relations  between  the  two  were  those  of  equal  and  intimate 
friendship,  tested  in  a  day  of  battle  wherein  the  two  were  ranged 
aide  by  side  as  hoplites,  and  where  Epameinondas  had  saved  the 
life  of  his  wounded  friend,  at  the  cost  of  several  woimds  and  the 
greatest  possible  danger  to  himsel£^ 


1  Dioddr.  xiL  70. 

Tbete  pain  of  neifl^boim  who 
fooj^t  dde  by  side  at  Delium  were 
caltod  Heniochi  and  Parabatse^ 
CSutfioteen  and  Side-oompanions— a 
borrowed  from  the  analogy  of 


9  Paasan.  yiiL  11. 5. 

Dikmunchns,  only  onm  genemtion 
afterwards,  complained  that  he  coold 
not  find  oat  the  name  of  the  mother  of 
BpameinondasjPlatarch,  Agesil.  o.  10). 

*  Plntarch,  Felop.  a  4 ;  Paasan.  ix. 


as  described  in  the    18, 1.    According  to  Platarch,  Epamei- 
^,_  M ^  .^.    nondas  had  attained  the  age  of  forty 


Siad,  and  probably  in  many  of  the 
lost  epic  poems,  the  charioteer  being 
himself  an  excellent  warrior,  thoagh 
oocofned  for  the  moment  with  other 
dntiee— Diomdd6s  and  Sthenelos, 
Pandams  and  <y.nea«,  Patroklas  ana 
Antomedon,  ^^ 

spiotai^  Pelopidas,  c  18,  19.    h 

OBBoronymoa  apod  Athenseam,  xiiL  p 
SOS  A).  There  was  a  Carthaginian 
oiljtary  division  which  bore  the  same 
title,  composed  of  cboeen  and  wealthy 
diimfm,  »500  in  number  (Diod6r.  xn. 
«9^ 


years  before  he  became  pabfidy  known 
q>e  Dec.  UTendo,  p.  1129  C). 

Plntarch  affirms  that  the  battle 
On  which  Pelopidas  was  desperately 
wonnded  and  saved  by  Kpamemondas) 
took  place  at  Mantineia,  when  they 
were  fighting  on  the  side  of  the 
Laoedsemoniiuis,  under  King  Agesi- 
polis  against  the  Arcadians ;  the 
Thebans  oeing  at  that  time  friends  of 
Sparta,  and  having  sent  a  oontingent 
Sheraid. 

I  do  not  nnderstand  what  battle 
Plntarch  can  here  mean.   The  Thebans 
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Epameinondas  liad  discharged,  with  punctiiality,  thoee  military 
gig  p^  and  gymnastic  dnties  which  were  incumbent  on  every 
iiooB  char  Theban  citizen.  Bat  we  are  told  that  in  the  gymnasia 
tndnins—  he  Studied  to  acquire  the  maximum  of  activity  rather 
int^^u^  than  of  strength  ;  the  nimble  movements  of  a  runner 
•»  ^^Ljf  wi<i  wrestler— not  the  heavy  muscularity,  purchased  in 
convena-  part  by  excessive  nutriment,  of  the  Boeotian  pugilist.^ 
pMoflio^  He  also  learned  music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  and 
^en,  So-  dancing ;  by  which  in  those  days  was  meant,  not 
well  as  Py.  simply  the  power  of  striking  the  lyre  or  blowing  the  ^ 
**»^'®^-  flute,  but  all  that  belonged  to  the  graceful,  expressive, ' 
and  emphatic  management  either  of  the  voice  or  of  the  body  ; 
rhythmical  pronunciation,  exerdsed  by  repetition  of  the  poets, 
and  disciplined  movements,  for  taking  part  in  a  choric  festival 
with  becoming  consonance  amidst  a  crowd  of  citizen  performers. 
Of  such  gymnastic  and  musical  training,  the  combination  of 
which  constituted  an  accomplished  Grecian  citizen,  the  former 
predominated  at  Thebes,  the  latter  at  Athens.  Moreover,  at 
Thebes,  the  musical  training  was  based  more  upon  the  flute  (for 
the  construction  of  which  excellent  reeds  grew  near  the  Lake 
EopaXs),  at  Athens  more  upon  the  lyre,  which  admitted  of  vocal 
accompaniment  by  the  player.  The  Athenian  Alkibiad^'  was 
heard  to  remark,  when  he  threw  away  his  flute  in  disgust^  that 
flute-playing  was  a  fit  occupation  for  the  Thebans,  since  they  did 
not  know  how  to  speak ;  and  in  regard  to  the  countrymen  of 
Pindar*  generally,  the  remark  was  hardly  less  true  than  contemp- 
tuous.   On  this  capital  point  Epameinondas  formed  a  splendid 

were  nerer  ao  united  with  Sparta  aa  to  Plutarcbli  aooowat,  aa  to  this  allecedfc 

send  aii9  oontinseBt  to  her  aid  after  battle  of  MaBtiaen  ;  thonj^  I  tfamk. 

tiie  capture  of  Athena  (in  40t  B.a)L  it  probable  that  Bpameiaondaa  mas 

Meet  critica  think  that  the  war  referred  have  aaved  the  life  of  Pelopidaa  tSJb 

to  by  Plataroh  is  the  expedition  con-  some  earlier  conflict,  before  the  peace 

ducted  by  Ageaipolia  a^nat   Man-  of  Antalkidaa. 

tineia,  whereby  the  dty  waa  broken        ^ComeL    Nepoe,   £pamein.   c   2; 

up  into  Tillagea— in  886  B.c. :  aee  Mr.  Plataioh,  Apophth.  Beg.  p.   192  D ; 

Clinton'a  Eaati  Hellenic!  ad  885  B.a  Ariatophan.  Acham.  872. 
Bat,  in  the  flrat  place,  there  cannot       Ck>mpare  the  dtationa  in  Athenaoiis, 

have  been  any  Theban  contingent  then  z.  p.  417.     The  perfection  of  form 

assisting  Amipolia;  for  Thdbee  waa  on  required    in   the   runner   waa    alao 

terms   unfriendly  with   Sparta,  and  dinerent  from  that  required  in  the 

certainly  waa  not  her  ally.     In  the  wrestler  (Xenoph.  Memor.  iiL  8, 4 ;  Itt. 

next  puce,  there  doea  not  seem  to  10,6). 
have  been  any  battle,  according  to       <  Plutarch,  AUdb.  c.  2. 
Xenophdn'a  account.  *  Pindar,  Olymp.  tL  M.     ipx"*^' 

I  therefore  am  diiq)oeed  to  queatton  Spci8o«— BoiMrtov  tv,  Ac  .    . 
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eiceptioiu  Not  obIj  bad  he  learnt  the  lyre  ^  as  well  as  the  flute 
fitom  the  best  masters,  but  also,  dissenting  from  his  hrother 
'Kspbeisias  and  bis  friend  Pelopidas,  he  manifested  from  his 
earliest  years  an  ardent  intellectual  impulse  which  would  have 
\)een  remarkable  even  in  an  Athenian.  He  sought  with  eager- 
ness the  conversation  of  the  philosophers  within  his  reach,  among 
whom  were  the  Theban  Simmias  and  the  Tarentine  Spintharus, 
both  of  them  once  companions  of  Sokrat^ ;  so  that  the  stirring 
influence  of  the  Sokratic  method  would  thus  find  its  way,  partially 
and  at  second-hand,  to  the  hosom  of  Epameinondas.  As  the  rela- 
tions hetween  ThShes  and  Athens,  ever  since  the  close  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  had  hecome  more  and  more  Mendly,  growing 
at  length  into  alliance  and  joint  war  against  the  Spartans,  we 
may  reasonably  presume  that  he  profited  by  teachers  at  the 
latter  city  as  well  as  at  the  former.  But  the  person  to  whom  he 
particularly  devoted  himself,  and  whom  he  not  only  heard  as  a 
pupil,  but  tended  almost  as  a  son,  during  the  close  of  an  aged 
life,  was  a  Tarentine  exile  named  Lysis,  a  member  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean brotherhood,  who,  from  causes  which  we  cannot  make 
out,  had  sought  shelter  at  ThSbes  and  dwelt  there  until  his  death.* 
With  him,  as  well  as  with  other  philosophers,  Epameinondas 
discussed  all  the  subjects  of  study  and  inquiry  then  afloat  By 
perseverance  in  this  course  for  some  years,  he  not  only  acquired 
considerable  positive  instruction,  but  also  became  practised  in 
new  and  enlarged  intellectual  combinations,  and  was,  like 
Periklds,'  emancipated  from  that  timorous  interpretation  of 
nature  which  rendered  so  many  Grecian  commanders  the  slaves 
of  signs  and  omens.  His  patience  as  a  listener,  and  his  indiffer- 
ence to  showy  talk  on  his  own  account,  were  so  remarkable  that 
Spintharus  (the  father  of  Aristoxenus),  after  numerous  conver- 

^  AxiBtoxmxoB  mentioni  the  flute,  Plutarch  as  well  as  by  Jamblichus) 

Cicero  and  Cornelius  Nepos  the  lyre  that    Lysis,    who    taiiig;ht    Epamel* 

(Aristoxen.    Fr.    00    ed.    Didot    ap.  nondas,  had  been  one  of  the  persons 

Athenae.    !▼.  p.    184;    Cicero,    Tusc.  actuallypresentinthesynodof  Pytha- 

IMsp.  L  8, 4;  Comet  Nepos,  Bpamein.  coreans  at  Kroton  when  Kylon  burnt 

C2).  down  the  house,  and  that  he  with 

DeOffift\  44, 156;  PauiuL  ix.  18,  1 ;  ^"*  chronology, 

'ffiian,  V.  H.  iiL  17.  <  Compare  Dioddr.  zr.  62  with  Flu* 

The  statement  (said  to  have  been  taroh,  Periklds,  c.  0,  and  Plutarch, 

fir«i  by  Aristoxenus,  and  copie4  by  Demosthends,  c  20. 
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Part  n. 


His  elo- 
quence— 
his  unam- 
bitious dis- 
position- 
gentleness 
of  his  poli- 
tical resent- 
ments. 


aationd  with  him,  afl&rmed  that  he  had  never  met  with  any  one 
who  understood  more  or  talked  less.^ 
Nor  did  such  reserve  proceed  from  any  want  of  ready  powers 
of  expression^  On  the  contrary,  the  eloquence  of 
EpameinondaSjWhen  he  entered  upon  his  puhlic  career^ 
was  shown  to  be  not  merely  pre-eminent  among 
ThebanS)  but  effective  even  against  the  best  Athenian 
opponents.^  But  his  disposition  was  essentially 
modest  and  unambitious,  combined  with  a  strong 
intellectual  curiosity  and  a  great  capacity — a  rare  combination 
amidst  a  race  usually  erring  on  the  side  of  forwardness  and 
seK-esteem.  Little  moved  by  personal  ambition,  and  never 
cultivating  popularity  by  unworthy  means,  Epameinondas  was 
still  more  indifferent  on  the  score  of  money.  He  remained  in 
contented  poverty  to  the  end  of  his  life,  not  leaving  enough  to 
pay  his  funeral  expenses,  yet  repudiating  not  merely  the  corrupting 
propositions  of  foreigners,  but  also  the  solicitous  tenders  of  per- 
sonal friends  ^  though  we  are  told  that,  when  once  serving  the 
costly  office  of  choregus,  he  permitted  his  friend  Pelopidas  to 
bear  a  portion  of  the  expense.*  As  he  thus  stood  exempt  from 
two  of  the  besetting  infirmities  which  most  frequently  misguided 
eminent  Greek  statesmen,  so  there  was  a  third  characteristic  not 
less   estimable  in  his  moral  character — the  gentleness  of  hia 


1  Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socrat.  p.  676  D. 
pLtr€i\r)<f}€  iraijetas  Sia(f>6pov  koI  n-eptrr^t 
— p.  586  D  :  T^ji'  apCtmiv  rpwfniv  iv  <^iAo- 
<ro^if— p.  692  F:  "ZwivSapos  o  Tapav- 
r'lyoi  ovK  oKiyov  avr<f  (Epameinondas) 
ayvSiaTpi\f/as  ivrav6a  xp^vovy  del  fii^irov 
Ae'yet,^  firiStvi  vov  rS»v  Kaff  iavrhv  ayOpu- 
vcjv  im^rtvy^vaif  f&ijre  wktiova  ytyvtoo'- 
KOVTi  M.i}re  tKarrova  ^6tyyofi4v*f,  Cp. 
Cornel.  Nepos,  Epamein.  c.  8,  and 
Plutarch,  De  Audiend.  c  3,  p.  89  F. 

We  may  fairly  presume  that  this 
judgment  of  Spintharus  was  communi- 
cated by  him  to  his  son  Aristoxenus, 
from  whom  Plutarch  copied  it ;  and  we 
know  that  Aristoxenus  in  his  writings 
mentioned  other  particulars  respecting 
ICpameinondas  (Athenseus,  iv.  p.  184> 
we  see  thus  that  Plutarch  had  access 
to  good  sources  of  information  re» 
specting  the  latter.  And  as  he  had 
composed  a  life  of  Epameinondas 
(Plutarch,  Ag^M.  c  28),  though 
unfortunately  it  has  not  reached  as, 


we  may  be  confident  that  he  had  taken 
some  pains  to  collect  materials  for 
the  purpose,  which  materialfl  woold 
naturally  be  raoployed  in  his  dramatie 
dialogue,  **De  Gemo  Socratis".  Thia 
strengthens  our  confidence  in  the 
interesting  statements  which  that 
dialogue  furnishes  respecting  the 
character  of  Epameinondas,  as  well  as 
in  the  incidental  allusions  inteispened 
among  Plutarch's  other  writings. 

2  Gomel.  Nepos,  Epameinond.  c.  5  ;, 
Plutarch,  Prsecept.  Beip.  Gterend.  p. 
819  G.  Gicero  notices  him  as  the  only 
man  with  any  pretensions  to  oratorical 
talents,  whom  Thdbee,  Corinth,  or 
Argos  had  ever  produced  (Brutus,  c» 
18,60). 

>  Plutarch  (De  Qen.  Socr.  p.  68S» 
684 ;  Pelopid.  c.  8  ;  Fab.  Max.  c.  27  ; 
Compar.  Alcibiad.  and  CorioL  e.  4); 
ComeL  Nepos,  Epamein  &  4. 

«  Plutarch,  Aristeidto,  c.  1 ;  Justin, 
via 
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political  antipatMeSy  his  repugnance  to  bartili  treatment  of  con- 

qaered  enemies,  and  his  refusal  to  mingle  in  intestine  bloodshed. 

If  ever  there  were  men  whose  conduct  seemed  to  justify  unmea- 

sored  retaliation,  it  was  Leontiad^  and  his  fellow-traitors.    Thej 

had  opened  the  doors  of  the  Eadmeia  to  the  Spartan  Phoebidas, 

and  had  put  to  death  the  Theban  leader  Ismenias.    Yet  Epa- 

meinondas  disapproved  of  the  scheme  of  Pelopidas  and  the  other 

exiles  to  assassinate  them,  and  declined  to  take  part  in  it — ^partly 

on  prudential  grounds,  but  partly  also  on  conscientious  scruples.^ 

None  of  his  virtues  was  found  so  difficult  to  imitate  by  his 

subsequent   admirers  as  this  mastery  over  the  resentfiCil  and 

vindictive  passions.' 

Before  Epameinondas  could  have  full  credit  for  these  virtues, 

however,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  give  proof  of  condnct  of 

the  extraordinary  capacities  for  action  with  which  ?P**^®ij®°' 

they  were  combined,  and  that  he  should  achieve  xhebon 

something  to  earn  that  exclamation  of  praise  which  we  ^^gf  b^o? 

shall  find  his  enemy  Agesilaus  afterwards  pronouncing,  —^^ 

on  seeing  him  at  the  head  of  the  invading  Theban  i^uence^ 

army  near  Sparta—**  Oh !  thou  man  of  great  deeds ! "»  ^2]^^, 

In  the  year  aa  379,  when  the  Eladmeia  was  emanci-  *».,^e 

•,..        •ii>         i-i.-i'j*         3    military  or- 
pated,  he  was  as  yet  undistinguished  m  public  life,  and  ganization 

known  only  to  Pelopidas  with  his  other  friends;  o'*J>ecity. 
among  wbom,  too,  his  unambitious  and  inquisitive  disposition 
was  a  subject  of  complaint  as  keeping  him  unduly  in  the  back- 
ground.*    But  the  unparalleled  phaenomena  of  that  year  supplied 

^  PlatatTch,  De  Oen.  Socr.  p.  676  F.  meritorious  and  admirable  functions  of 

'BwufLti^iivSaus  Sit  lui  vtLButv  «t  oierai  command  were  reserved  for  Evagoras 

j^^Tiei'  mXviu  ravra  fi^  vpda-a-eiv  -  cix6rw«  (Isokratds,  Or.  ix.  (Brag.)  S.  28). 

oynrctyei  vpb«  &  ^n  ir^vxe,  laiSi  ioKi-  3  See  the    striking   statements  of 

m<hSci,  s-opoicaAovfMvov.  Plutarch  and  Pausanias  about  Philo- 

.    .     .    'Erel  Zi  ov  vcitfet  roi^(  iroX-  poemen — Koiirtp   'EwofittviovSov    /SovAo- 

A«4t,  oAAd  Tovniv  mpii^KOftw  t^v  Uhvj  luvm  elrot  /MLAt<rra  ^i}Amt^,  rh  fipa<rrif- 

i^p  ttVT^v  KcAcvci  ^6vov  Ka$ap6v  ovra  km  ptor  k<u  ovvtrhr  avroO  «al  vnh  xpiJM^rwv 

UHUTior  c^OTorai  TOi$  icflupoiff,  fterd  rov  awoBis  ivxypStt  ifUfutiTQ,  r^  ii  tepixf  ical 

JKotov  iY  irvft^poyn  irpoa-OKrSfuvov.  /Sotfct  «ai  6ika.v0p<innf  irap«k  rdt  roXirucd« 

Compure  the  same  dialogue,  p.  694  5ta^opd$  ifitUvtw  ov  fivvd«tcvo«,  St.*  ipy^v 

B;  aadComelina  Ilepos,  Pelopidas,  «al  ^ovckciW,  iiaXXov  iS6icti  irrpartu' 

C.4.  Tuc^«  ij  iroAiruc^  dp«Tns  ouccioc  etvot. 

Isokxatds   makes  a  remark  upon  To  the  like  purpose,  Pausanias,  viil. 

iwagona  ot  Salunis  which  may  be  49,  2 ;  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  a  26 ;  Cor* 

veUapplied  to  Epameinondas,  that  the  neL  Kepos,  Bpamein.  o.  8— "patiens 

objera^iable  means,  without  which  admirandum  in  modum  *'. 

the  former  could  not  have  got  posses-  ^  piutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  82.    &  rov 

rioD  of  the  sceptre,  were  performed  by  |MyaXoirp<£yM4»^  ivBfmwov  I 

othen  and  not  by  him ;  while  all  the  «  Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socr.  p.  676  B, 
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a  spur  which  overniled  all  backwardness,  and  smothered  all  rival 
inclinations.  The  Thebans,  having  just  recovered  their  city  hj 
an  incredible  torn  of  fortune,  found  themselves  exposed  single- 
handed  to  the  full  attack  of  Sparta  and  her  extensive  confederacy. 
Not  even  Athens  had  yet  declared  in  their  favour,  nor  had  they  a 
single  other  ally.  Under  such  circumstances,  Thebes  could  only 
be  saved  by  the  energy  of  all  her  citizens — the  unambitious  and 
philosophical  as  well  as  the  rest  As  the  necessities  of  the  case 
required  such  simultaneous  devotion,  so  the  electric  shock  of  the 
recent  revolution  was  sufficient  to  awaken  enthusiasm  in  minds 
much  less  patriotic  than  that  of  Epameinondas.  He  was  among 
the  first  to  join  the  victorious  exiles  in  arms,  after  the  contest  had 
been  transferred  from  the  houses  of  Archias  and  Leontiad^  to  the 
open  market-place ;  and  he  would  probably  have  been  among  the 
first  to  mount  the  walls  of  the  Eadmeia,  had  the  Spartan 
harmost  awaited  an  assault.  Pelopidas  being  named  Boeotarch, 
his  friend  Epameinondas  was  naturally  placed  among  the  earliest 
and  most  forward  organizers  of  the  necessaiy  military  resistance 
against  the  common  enemy ;  in  which  employment  his  capacities 
speedily  became  manifest  Though  at  this  moment  almost  an 
imknown  man,  he  had  acquired,  in  B.G.  371,  seven  years  afterwards, 
so  much  reputation  both  as  speaker  and  as  general,  that  he  was 
chosen  as  the  expositor  of  Theban  policy  at  Sparta,  and  trusted 
with  the  conduct  of  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  upon  which  the  fate  of 
ThSbes  hiiiged.  Hence  we  may  fedrly  conclude,  that  the  well- 
planned  and  successful  system  of  defence,  together  with  the  steady 
advance  of  Thebes  against  Spaita,  during  the  intermediate  years, 
was  felt  to  have  been  in  the  main  his  work.^ 
The  turn  of  politics  at  Athens  which  followed  the  acquittal 


'EnaitMivtovSat  Si,  Botwrwr  dvoKTuv  tA  enabled  him  to  show  his  military 

wtmuSwoBai  wpht  aptr^v  a^iS>v  Suu^i-  worth.    For  all  the  proceedings  of  871 

pciF,  a/ui/3Xi^  itrn.  ml  d«rp<$9u^uK .  B.C.  prove  that  in  that  year  he  actoally 

1  Bauch,  in  his  instmctiye  biographv  possessed  a  neat  and  established  repa- 

of  Epameinondas  (BpameinondM,  una  tation,  whidi  must  have  been  acquired 

Thebens  Kampf  nm  die  Hegemonic :  by  previous  acts  in  a  consfricuous  posi- 

Breslau,  1834,  p.  26).  seems  to  conceive  tion  ;  and  as  he  had  no  great  family 

that  Epameinondas  was  neveremployed  position  to  start  from,  his  reputation 

in  any  public  official  post  by  his  coun>  was  probably  acquired  only  by  slow 

trymen  until  the  penod  immediately  degrees. 

preceding  the  battle  of  Leuktra.     I  The  silence  of  Xenophdn   provea 

cannot  concur  in  this  opinion.     It  nothing  in  contradiction  of  this  sup> 

appears  to  me  that  he  must  have  been  position,  for  he   does  not  mention 

prefiously  employed  in  such  posts  as  Epameinondas  even  at  Leuktra. 
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(A  Sphodiias  was  an  unspeakable  benefit  to  the  Thebans,  in 
SMGndxng  aa  well  aa  encooiaging  their  defence.    The  B.a  878. 
Spartans,  not  Tuunoved  at  the  new  enemies  raised  np  j^gMOMu 
Ify  ibdr  treatment  of  SphodriaSy  thought  it  necessary  ^gf^  ^ 
to  make  some  efforts  on  their  side.    They  oiganixed  Thdbet, 
on  a  more  systematic  scale  the  military  fcvce  of  their  J^^S^ 
eonfederacy,  and  even,  took  some  conciliatory  steps  ^g*^ 
with  the  view  of  effacing  the  odium  of  their  past  mis-  —goodT'*^ 
role.*    The  full  force  of  their  confederacy— including,  J^J^®' 
as  a  striking  mark  of  present  Spartan  power,  even  the  SJIlJP^^ 
distant  Olynthians'  —  was  placed  in  motion  against  aid  from 
Thebes  in  the  course  of  the  summer  under  Agesilaus,  ^^cha- 
who  contrived,  by  putting  in  sudden  requisition  a  biiM. 
body  of  mercenaries  acting  in  the  service  of  the  Arcadian  town 
Eleitor  against  its  neighbour  the  Arcadian  Orchomenus,  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  passes  of  Eathseron,  before  the  Thebans  and 
Athenians  could  have  notice  of  his  passing  the  Lacedemonian 
border.*    Then  crossing  Eithssron  into  Boeotia,  he  established  his 
head-quarters  at  Thespiae,  a  post  already  under  Spartan  occupa- 
tion.   From  thence  he  commenced  his  attacks  upon  the  Theban 
territory,  which  he  found  defended  partly  by  a  considerable  length 
of  ditch  and  palisade — ^partly  by  the  main  force  of  Thdbes, 
aasiBted  by  a  division  of  mixed  Atheniaus  and  mercenaries,  sent 
from  Athens  under  Chabrias.    Keeping  on  their  own  side  of  the 
palisade,  the  Thebans  suddenly  sent  out  their   cavalry,  and 
attacked  Agesilaus  by  surprise,  occasioning  some  loss.     Such 
sallies  were  frequently  repeated,  until,  by  a  rapid  march  at  break 
of  day,  he  forced  his  way  through  an  opening  in  the  breastwork 
into  the  inner  country,  which  he  laid  waste  nearly  to  the  city 
walk.*     The  Thebans  and  Athenians,  though  not  offering  him 
battle  on  equal  terms,  nevertheless  kept  the  field  against  him, 
taking  care  to  hold  positions  advantageous  for  defence.    AgesUaus 
on  his  side  did  not  feel  confident  enough  to  attack  them  against 
such  odds.    Yet  on  one  occasion  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  do 
so :  and  was  marching  up  to  the  charge,  when  he  was  daunted 
by  the  firm  attitude  and  excellent  array  of  the  troops  of  Chabrias. 
They  had  received  orders  to  await  his  approach,  on  a  high  and 

1  IHodto.  XT.  81.  s  Xen.  HeUen.  ▼.  4,  86-«8. 

sXen.  HelL  ▼.  4,  54 i  Biod.  xr.  81.  «  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼.  4, 41. 
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advantageous  ground,  without  moving  nntil  signsil  should  be 
given :  with  their  shields  resting  on  the  knee,  and  their  spears 
protended.  So  imposing  was  their  appearance  that  Agedlans 
called  off  his  troops  without  daring  to  complete  the  charge.^ 
After  a  month  or  more  of  devastations  on  the  lands  of  Thebes, 
and  a  string  of  desultory  skirmishes  in  which  he  seems  to  have 
lost  rather  than  gained,  Agesilaus  withdrew  to  Thespise ;  the 
fortifications  of  which  he  strengthened,  leaving  Phcebidas  with  a 
considerable  force  in  occupation,  and  then  leading  back  his  army 
to  Peloponnesus. 

Phoebidas— the  former  captor  of  the  Eadmeia — ^thus  stationed 
Agesiiaiu  at  ThespisB,  carried  on  vigorous  warfare  agaiost 
lell^M  Thebes ;  partly  with  his  own  Spartan  division,  partly 

PhoBbidasin  with*  the  Thespian  hoplites,  who  promised  him 
at^^in  unshrinking  support  His  incursions  soon  brought 
~J^JJ^*^^  on  reprisals  from  the  Thebans,  who  invaded  Thespias, 
PhoBbidai  but  were  repulsed  by  PhoBbidas  with  the  loss  of  all 
Sfibcfr-he  their  plunder.  In  the  pursuit,  however,  hurrying 
juid^SS^  incautiously  forward,  he  warslain  by  a  sudden  turn 
Increase  of  of  the  Theban  cavalry  ;  *  upon  which  aU  his  troops 
stnngthin  fled,  chased  by  the  Thebans  to  the  very  gates  of 
l^Mt'the  Thespiee.  Though  the  Spartans,  in  consequence  of 
phiio-,  this  misfortune,  despatched  by  sea  another  general 

oUgarchies  9xA  division  to  replace  Phoebidas,  the  cause  of  the 
SSa^Sm  Thebans  was  greatly  strengthened  by  their  recent 
dtiea.  victory.    They  pushed  their  success  not  only  against 

Thespise,  but  against  the  other  Boeotian  cities,  still  held  by  local 
oligarchies  in  dependence  on  Sparta.  At  the  same  time  these 
oligarchies  were  threatened  by  the  growing  strength  of  their 
own  popular  or  philo-Theban  citizens,  who  crowded  in  consider- 
able numbers  as  exiles  to  Th§bes.' 


iDioddr.  XT.  82;  Polysen.  iL  1.  2;  'Xenophontis  Hellenica,  t.  4,  46. 

ComeL  Nepos,  Ghabriaa,  C.  1 — "ob-  cic    hk    rovrov    voAiy    a.^    la.   r&r    ^n- 

nixo  genu  scato "— DemostheiL   COnt.  fiaitiv   dfe^wirvpeiro,    koX    i<rrparevovro 

Leptinem,  p.  479.  «t$   ^eavtat,    <cal    tls   rdv    dAAa«    rkt 

The  Athenian  public  haying  after-  ireptotici6a«    roAcis.     o    fteWoi    ^/tof 

irarda  voted  a  suttue  to  the  nononr  e(  abrutv  tit  rd?  0^/3a«  dnvxtupet  *  Jy 

of  Chabrias,  he  made  choice  of  this  ird<rai«    ydp    rw    «-pAca«    BvpatmU* 

attitude    for    the    design    C^ioddrus,  icatfci<rr^icc<raK,     'w<nrep      ev      e^/3atv 

XT.  SS).  ft>0TC    <cal    01    er    ravratt    ratt    ir6Ae<rt 

SXen.  Hellen.  T.r4,42 — 46;  Dioddr.  ^iXot  rwr  AaxtSaifiopiwy  ^o^^tias  «5- 

XT.  88.  iovro. 
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A  Becond  expedition  against  Thdbes,  undertaken  lay  Agesilaus 
in  the  ensuing  summer  with  the  main  army  of  the 
confederacy,  was  neither  more  ^decisive  nor  more 
profitable  than  the  preceding.    Though  he  contrived,   J^Sftion 
by  a  well-planned  stratagem,  to  surprise  the  Theban  of  AeeaUaus 
pahsade  and  lay  waste  the  plain,  he  gained  no  serious  _he  gaim 
victory,  and  even  showed,  more  clearly  than  before,  JSvlirtag©* 
his  reluctance  to  engage  except  upon  perfectly  equal  TheThebaiis 
tcrms.^    It  became  evident  that  the  Thebans  were  ^aterand 
not  only  strengthening  their  position  in  Boeotia,  but  ^,JSh 
also  acquiring  practice  in  war&re  and  confidence  Agesiiaus 
against  the  Spartans ;  insomuch  that  Antalkidas  and  b  diuibTed 
some  other  companions  remonstrated  with  Agesiiaus  J^/jJg  ^  *° 
against  carrying  on  the  war  so  as  only  to  give  improving 
lessons  to  his  enemies  in  military  practice,  and  called  upon  him 
to  strike  some  decisive  blow.     He  quitted  Bceotia,  however,  after 
the  summer's  campaign,  without  any  such  step.'    In  his  way  he 
appeased  an  intestine  conflict  which  was  about  to  break  out  in 
lliespiffi.    Afterwards,  on  passing  to  Megara,  he  experienced  a 
strain  or  hurt,  which  grievously  injured  his  sound  leg  (it  has 
been  mentioned  already  that  he  was  lame  of  one  leg), 
and  induced  his  surgeon  to  open  a  vein  in  the  limb 
for  reducing  the  inflammation.    When  this  was  done,  Sscoid^ts 
however,  the  blood  could*  not  he  stopped  until  he  the  Spartan 
swooned.    Having  been  conveyed  home  to  Sparta  in  inyade 
great  suffering,  he  was  confined  to  his  couch  for  several  bBtopped* 
months ;  and  he  remained  during  a  much  longer  time  ^  Mount 
unfit  for  active  command.'  heina^^^ 


The  functions  of  general  now  devolved  upon  ihe  ^*over*the 

other  king  Kleombrotus,  who  in  the  next  spring  passes-he 

conducted  the  army  of  the  confederacy  to  invade  without 

Bceotia  anew.     But  on  this  occasion  the  Athenians  £S^tia5 
and  Thebans  had  occupied  the  passes  of  Xithseron,  so 
that  he  was  unable  even  to  enter  the  country,  and  was  obliged  to 
dismiss  his  troops  without  achieving  anything.^ 

1  Zen.  HeUeiL  t.  4,  47,  51.  part)  to  this  campaign. 
■  The  aneodotee  in  Polysenne  (iL  1.        2  Dioddr.    xv     88,    84 ;    Plutarch, 

18—20),  mentioning  faint-heartedness  Agesil.  c.  26. 
and  aiann  among  the  allies  of  AgetA-        8  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼.  4,  58. 
laus,  are  likely  to  apply  (certamjy  in        4  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼.  4,  59. 
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victory  of 
Chabnaa  at 
sea  near 
Kazos.    Be- 
coUectton  of 


His  inglorious  retreat  excited  such  mnrmiirs  among  the  allies 

-     ,  . ,        when  they  met  at  Sparta^  that  they  resolved  to  fit  out 
Kesoiuuoii         _  t    i>  tv%  •         m     t  •  « 

of  Sparta      a  large  naval  force,  somcient  both  to  intercept  the 

larae  fl^t  s^Ppli^  of  imported  com  to  Athens,  and  to  forward 
^^jj^^  an  invading  army  by  sea  against  Thebes,  to  the 
Poiiis.  The  Boeotian  port  of  Erensis  in  the  KrisBiwan  Qoll  The 
•end wJta  fonner  object  was  attempted  first.  Towards  mid- 
^briaa^  sommer,  a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes,  fitted  out  under  the 
Spartan  admiral  Pollis,  was  cruising  in  the  .£gean ; 
especially  round  the  coast  of  Attica,  near  ^gina, 
Ee66,  and  Andros.  The  Athenians,  who,  since  their 
£e  battled  recently  renewed  confederacy,  had  been  undisturbed 
AiginuM.  Y)j  any  enemies  at  sea,  found  themselves  thus  threat- 
ened, not  merely  with  loss  of  power,  but  also  with  loss  of  trade 
and  even  famine  ;  since  their  corn-ships  from  the  Suzine,  though 
safely  reaching  Gersestus  (the  southern  extremity  of  EuboeaX  were 
prevented  from  doubling  Cape  Sunium.  Feeling  severely  this 
interruption,  they  fitted  out  at  Peirseus  a  fleet  of  80  triremes,^ 
with  crews  mainly  composed  of  citizens ;  who,  under  the  admiral 
Chabnas,  in  a  sharply  contested  action  near  Kaxos,  completely 
defeated  the  fleet  of  PoIIIb,  and  regained  for  Athens  the  mastery 
of  the  sea.  Forty-nine  Lacedsemonian  triremes  were  disabled  or 
captured,  eight  with  their  entire  crews.'  Moreover,  Chabrias 
might  have  destroyed  ail  or  most  of  the  rest,  had  he  not  suspended 
his  attack,  having  eighteen  of  his  own  ships  disabled,  to  pick  up 
both  the  living  men  and  the  dead  bodies  on  board,  as  well  as  all 
Athenians  who  were  swimming  for  their  lives.    He  did  this  (we 


iXen.  HeUen.  t.  4,  61.  Mfiriata^ 
«i{rrol  ei«  -rot  vav«,  Ao.  Boeckh  (fol- 
lowed by  I>r.  Thirlwall,  Hist  Or.  ch. 
88,  YoL  V.  p.  58}  connects  with  this 
maritime  expedition  an  Inscription 
(Corp.  Insc.  No.  84,  p.  124)  recording  a 
▼ote  of  gratitude  passed  oy  the  Athe- 
nian assembly  in  favour  of  Phano- 
kritus,  a  native  of  Parinm  in  the  Pro- 
pontis.  But  I  think  that  the  vote  can 
hardly  belong  to  the  present  expedi- 
tion. The  Athenians  could  not  need 
to  be  informed  by  a  native  of  Parium 
about  the  movements  of  a  hostile  fleet 
near  iGgina  and  Ke6s.  The  informa- 
tion given  by  Phanokritns  must  have 
related  more  probably,  I  think,  to 
some  occasion  of  the  transit  of  hostile 


ships  along  the  HeUespont,  which  a 
native  of  Parinm  would  be  the  likely 
person  first  to  discover  and  commonP 
cate. 

3  Dioddr.  XT.  86 ;  Demosthen.  oont. 
Leptin.  c  17,  p.  480. 

I  give  the  number  of  prise-ships 
taken  in  this  action,  as  stated  07 
Demosthento  in  preference  to  Dio- 
d6rus,  who  mentions  a  smaller  num- 
ber. The  orator,  in  enumerating  the 
exploits  of  Chabrias  in  this  oration, 
not  only  speaks  from  a  written  memo- 
randum in  his  hand,  which  he  after- 
wards causes  to  be  read  by  the  derk, 
but  also  seems  exact  and  special  as  to 
numbers,  so  as  to  inspire  greater  ocm- 
fldence  tiian  usuaL 
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He  told^)  fnytn  distmct  recollection  of  the  fierce  difipleasore  of 
the  people  against  the  yictorious  generals  after  the  battle  of 
Ar^nsee.  And  we  may  thus  see,  that  though  the  proceedings 
on  that  memorable  occasion  were  stained  both  by  illegality  and 
by  -violence,  they  produced  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  public 
conduct  of  BTibsequent  commanders.  Many  a  brave  Athenian 
(the  crews  coneisting  principally  of  citizens)  owed  his  life,  after 
the  battle  of  Kazos,  to  the  terrible  lesson  administered  by  the 
people  to  their  generals  in  406  aa,  thirty  years  before. 

This  was  the  first  great  victory  (in  September,  376  B.a*)  which 
the  Athenians  had  gained  at  sea  since  the  Peloponnesian  B.a  87d— 
war ;  and  while  it  thus  filled  them  with  joy  and  con-  ^^' 
fidence,  it  led  to  a  material  enlargement  of  their  mari-  Extension  of 
time  confederacy.    The  fleet  of  Chabrias — of  which  nianrnJi- 
a  squadron  was  detached  under  the  orders  of  Phokion,  2Sw»S  in 
a  young  Athenian  now  distingmshing  himself  for  the  oonM- 
first  time  and  often  hereafter  to  be  mentioned— sailed  2S!?^i^k^ 
victorious  round  the  -^gean,  made  prize  of  twenty  o'N^ot 
other  triremes  in  single  shipsi  brought  in  3000  prisoners  with 
110  talents  in  money,  and  annexed  17  new  cities  to  the  confederacy, 
as  sending  deputies  to  the  synod  and  furnishing  contributions. 
The  discreet  and  conciliatory  behaviour  of  Phokion,  especially, 
obtained  much  favour  among  the  islanders,  and  determined 
several  new  adhesions  to  Athens.'    To  the  inhabitants  of  Abd^ra 
in  Thrace  Chabrias  rendered  an  inestimable  service,  by  aiding. 

1  IModdr.  XV.  8S.    Chabrias  aW<rx<To  I  noticed  that  Dioddnis  incorrectly 

mrtAmi  Tw  Stmyftov,  ai^ofuayortfclt  t^s  represented  the  excitement  at  Athena 

w   Apytrcwait  vavfiaxCat,  iv  -g  rovs  a^^dnst  the  generals  as  arising  from 

wtniffarrat  arparnywi   6  ft|Mo«    ^yrl  their  haring  neglected  to  pick  np  thfr 

l»^ya\n9  «yepy€<rfa»  «ay<£ry  wtpidpaXtv,  bodies  of  ^e  <<ain  warriors  for  burial, 

atriatf-a^crov    in,  rovy   t«t«-  and  that  he  omitted  the  more impor- 

Acvri|Ktfr«9  Kara    r\v   ravfLa-  tant  fact  that  they  left  many  liring  and 

ri^p  ovK  iBaiffav   tv\afiij0ri  o^v  wounded warriors to perish. 
{jKe  Wesseling  and  Stephens's  note)       Itiscnrions  that  in  the  first  of  the 

i*j»oTe  nt  wtptarao'tiai  ofioCa^  ytvo-  two  sentences  abore  cited,  Dioddms 

ff^HK  Kt.v6vP€i<nif   waBtiv  wapawMja-ui.  repeats  his  erroneous  affirmation  aboufe. 

9t6wtp  awo^rdit  rov  <i«&<c«tv,  Ak-  the  battle  of  ArginusaB;  while  hi  the 

•hiytro  ruv  a-oAirtov  to*»  «ia.  second  sentence  he  corrects  the  error. 

riiXOM<vov«,    Kal   rovt    u.kv   Irt  telling  ns  that  Chabrias,  profiting  by 

Qmvrat ^livtotr;  Tod«  tl  rtrt-  the  warning,  took  care  to  pick  up  the 

acvr^Kdrav  e^a>«v.     tiSi  fA  wtal  Uving  men  on  the  wrecks  and  in  the 

T«m|K  eycrcro  i^v  iwitUKtiav^  ptfSms  dr  water,  as  weU  as  the  dead  bodies. 

This   DasHue    illustmtes   what   I  ^  ^  ™tftTch,  Phokion,  c.«;  Plutarch, 

wmutecT  in  my  preceding  ch.  Ixiv.  Camillus,  c.  l». 

Jjyocting  ttie  battle  of  Ai^innsiB  and  »  Demosthen.  cont  Leptin.  p.  480  ; 

the  proceedings  at  Athens  afterwards.  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  7.   *^        ^'  *°^  " 
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tLem  to  repulse  a  barbarous  horde  of  Triballi,  who,  quittixigtheir' 
Abode  from  famine,  had  poured  upon  the  sea-coast,  defeating  the 
Abderites  and  plundering  their  territory.  The  citizens,  grateful 
for  a  force  left  to  defend  their  town,  willingly  allied  themselveB 
with  Athens,  whose  confederacy  thus  extended  itself  to  the  coast 
of  Thrace.^ 

Having  prosperously  enlarged  their  confederacy  to  the  east  of 
Peloponn^us,  the  Athenians  began  to  aim  at  the  ac- 
quisition of  new  allies  in  the  west.  The  fleet  of  60 
SSonoif ^"  triremes,  which  had  recently  served  under  Chabrias, 
^Ijopon-  was  sent,  under  the  command  of  Timotheus,  the  sou 
Timotheiu  of  Eondn,  to  circumnavigate  Peloponn^us  and  alami 
At^Sin  t^®  ^^^^^^  ^^  Laconia ;  partly  at  the  instance  of  the 
fleet— hii  Thebans,  who  were  easer  to  keep  the  naval  force  of 
the  Lace-  Sparta  occupied,  so  as  to  prevent  her  from  conveying 
flJSnS*  *^^P«  ^^^  *^®  Krissaean  Gulf  from  Ck)rinth  to  the 
<«cceM  In  Boeotian  port  of  Krelisis.*  This  Periplus  of  Pelopon- 
the  AtbS^  n§sus — ^the  first  which  the  fleet  of  Athens  had  attempted 
tederacy—  ®^^^  ^®^  humiliation  at  jEgospotami — coupled  with 
hiajiut  the  ensuing  successes,  was  long  remembered  by  the 
^*^**  countrymen  of  Timotheus.  His  large  force,  just  deal- 
ing,  and  conciliatory  professions  won  new  and  valuable  allies. 
Not  only  Kephallenia,  but  the  still  more  important  island  of 
Korkyra,  voluntarily  accepted  his  propositions  ;  and  as  he  took 
care  to  avoid  all  violence  or  interference  ¥rith  the  political 
•constitution,  his  popularity  all  around  augmented  every  day. 
Alketas,  prince  of  the  Molossi — ^the  Chaonians  with  other  Epiro- 
tic  tribes — and  the  Akamanians  on  the  coast^all  embraced  his 
alliance.'  While  near  Alyzia  and  Leukas  on  this  coast,  he  was 
assailed  by  the  Peloponnesian  ships  under  Nikolochus,  rather 
infenor  in  number  to  his  fleet  He  defeated  them,  and  being 
shortly  afterwards  reinforced  by  other  triremes  from  Korkyra,  he 
became  so  superior  in  those  waters  that  the  hostile  fleet  did  not 
•dare  to  show  itself.  Having  received  only  thirteen  talents  on 
quitting  Athens,  we  are  told  that  he  had  great  difliculty  in  paying 
his  fleet ;  that  he  procured  an  advance  of  money,  from  each  of  the 

1  Dioddr.  XT.  86.    He  atates,  by  mia-        3  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼.  4, 62. 
take,  that  Chabrias  waa  afterwarda        <  Xen.  Hellen.  t.  4, 64 ;  Dioddr.  xt« 
Assaasinated  at  Abddra.  86. 
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Bity  ttierarclis  in  bis  fleet,  of  seven  minae  towards  the  pay  of  their 

nepecdYe  ships  ;  and  that  he  also  sent  home  reqnests  for  large 

lemittances  from  the  public  treasury :  ^  measures  which  go  to 

Iteai  out  that  honourable  repugnance  to  the  plunder  of  friends  or 

'  neatraLs,  and  care  to  avoid  even  the  suspicion  of  plunder,  which 

his  panegyrist  Isokrat^  ascribes  to  him.'     This  was  a  feature 

unhappily  rare  among  the  Qrecian  generals  on  both  sides,  and 

sending  to  become  still  rarer,  from  the  increased  employment  of 

mercenary  bands. 

The  demands  of  Timotheus  on  the  treasury  of  Athens  were  not 
favourably  received.    Though  her  naval  position  was  ^^  ^^ 
now  more  brilliant  and  commanding  than  it  had  been 
anoe  the  battle  of  iBgospotami — though  no  Lacedae-  difflcoitiet 
monian  fleet  showed  itself  to  disturb  her  in  the  <>'^**»«°«- 
.figean* — yet  the  cost  of  the  war  began  to  be  seriously  felt 
Privateers  from  the  neighbouring  island  of  .£gina  annoyed  her 
commerce,  requiring  a  perpetual  coast-guard  ;  while  the  contri- 
butions from  the  deputies  to  the  confederate  synod  were  not 
sufficient  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  a  heavy  direct  property- 
tax  at  home.* 

In  this  synod  the  Thebans,  as  members  of  the  confederacy, 
were  represented.*  Application  was  made  to  them  to  contribute 
towards  the  cost  of  the  naval  war  ;  the  rather,  as  it  was  partly 
at  their  instance  that  the  fleet  had  been  sent  round  to  the 
Ionian  Sea.  But  the  Thebans  declined  comphance,*  nor  were 
they  probably  in  any  condition  to  furnish  pecuniary  aid.    Their 

1  Xen.  Hdlen.  ▼.  4, 06 ;  Isokratds,  De  (HeUeii.  y.  4, 68)  tells  as  that  the  fleet 

Pennatat.   s.  116;  Cornelius  Nepos,  sent    with    Timotheus    to    Korkyra 

Ttmothflms,  a  2.  consisted  of  sixty  ships,  which  is  the 

The   advance  of   seven  mlnn  re-  exact  number  of  trierarchs  named  by 

spectfrely,    obtained    bv    Timotheus  Deraosthenfts. 

from  the  sixty  trierarchs  under  his       s  isokratte,  Ortt.  De  Permutat.  s. 

commaiid,  is  mentioned  by  Demos-  128. 181. 185. 

theote   cont.    Tbnotheum   (c.    8,  jp.       sisokratte,  De  Permutat  s.  117; 

1187).    I  agree  with  M.  Boeckh  (PubUc  Ck>mel.  Nepos,  Timoth.  c.  2. 
Reonomy  of  Athens,  ii.  24,  p.  294)  in       «  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2, 1. 
reterrinff  this  advance  to  his  expedition       8  See  Isokratte,  Or.  xiv;  (Plataic.)  s. 

to  Ror^rra  and  other  places  in  the  21,  iS.  87. 

Ionian  Sea  in  S75->874  B.C. ;  not  to  his       «Xen.    HeUen.    vL    2,    1.     o&   8' 

sabsequent  expedition  of  873  B.C,  to  *A0iiv«uoi,  av$avoii,4viivt  itkv  hpStvrti  8ia 

wldeh BehdantE,  Lachmann,  Schlosser,  <r^a«  roin    Orj/Soiovf,  xM/^Ta   8'  o^ 

and    othms    would    refer     it     (Vitas  ovfi^oAAoft^ovf  ett  rb  veamnhv^  avrol 

Ildderatis,  Ac.,  p.  89).    In  the  second  8'  diroicvai^^iM>(  koX  xf^M^rmv  cto-^op<uc 

expedition,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  xol  kffartCeu,s  ii^  Atyin^t,  maX  ^KoKoxt 

ever  had  really  sixty  triremes  or  sixty  inq«  x'^pav,  ««-ctfvfii}<rav  iraO(raa$ai  rov 

ttierarchs    under    aim.       Xenophte  voXcftov* 
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refusal  occasioned  much  displeasure  at  Athens,  embittered  by 
jealousy  at  the  strides  which  they  had  been  making 
j^JS^y^  during  the  last  two  years,  partly  through  the  indirect 
the  growing  effect  of  the  naval  successes  of  Athens.  At  the  end  of 
ThIbS— **  the  year  377  B.O.,  after  the  two  successive  invasions 
JictoSoM*  of  Agesilaus,  the  ruin  of  two  home-crops  had  so 
jp^<2':re88  of  straitened  the  Thebans,  that  they  were  forced  to  import 
BoBotiA.  com  from  Pagasn  in  Thessaly  ;  in  which  enterprise 
their  ships  and  seamen  were  at  first  captured  by  the 
Lacedsemonian  harmost  at  Oreus  in  Euboea,  Alketas.  His 
negligence  however  soon  led  not  only  to  an  outbreak  of  their 
seamen  who  had  been  taken  prisoners,  but  also  to  the  revolt  of 
the  town  from  Sparta,  so  that  the  communication  of  Thebes  with 
Pagasse  became  q[uite  unimpeded.  For  the  two  succeeding  years, 
there  had  been  no  Spartan  invasion  of  Bceotia ;  since  in  376  B.a 
Kleombrotus  could  not  surmount  the  heights  of  Eithseron— while 
^  in  375  &a,  the  attention  of  Sparta  had  been  occupied  by  the 
naval  operations  of  Timotheus  in  the  Ionian  Sea.  During  these 
two  years  the  Thebans  had  exerted  themselves  vigorously  against 
the  neighbouring  cities  of  Boeotia,  in  most  of  which  a  strong  party, 
if  not  the  majority  of  the  population,  was  favourable  to  them, 
though  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  philo-Spartan 
oligarchy,  seconded  by  Spartan  harmosts  and  garrison.^  We  hear 
of  one  victory  gained  by  the  Theban  cavalry  near  Platsea,  under 
Charon,  and  of  another  near  Tanagra,  in  which  Fanthoidfis,  the 
Lacedsemonian  harmost  in  that  town,  was  slain,' 
But  the  most  important  of  all  their  successes  was  that  of 
Pelopidas  neai  Tegyra.  That  commander,  hearing 
PeiopWM  that  the  Spartan  harmost,  with  lus  two  {mora  op) 
a*  Twra  divisions  in  garrison  at  Orchomenus,  had  gone  away 
Laoedie-  on  an  excursion  inco  the  Lokrian  territory,  made  a 
™^°^*°*  dash  from  Thebes  with  the  Sacred  Band  and  a  few 
oavalry,  to  surprise  the  place.  It  was  the  season  in  which  the 
waters  of  the  lake  Eopals  were  at  the  fullest^  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  take  a  wide  circuit  to  the  north-west,  and  to  pass  by 
Tegyra,  on  the  road  between  Orchomenus  and  the  Opimtian 
Lokris.  On  arriving  near  Orchomenus,  he  ascertained  that  there 
were  still  some  Lacedsemonians  in  the  town,  and  that  no  surprise 
1  Xen.  HeUen.  t.  4,  46—56.         >  Plutarch,  PelQpidaB,  c  16—86. 
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could  be  effected ;  upon  wMch  he  retraced  his  stepa.  But  on 
leaching  T^yra  he  fell  in  with  the  Lacedsemonian  commanderP| 
Gorgoleon  and  Theopompnsy  returning  with  their  troops  from 
the  Lokrian  excursion.  As  his  numbers  were  inferior  to  theirs 
by  hal^  they  rejoiced  in  the  encounter ;  while  the  troops  of 
Pelopidas  were  at  first  dismayed,  and  required  all  his  encourage- 
ment to  work  them  up.  But  in  the  fight  that  ensued,  closely 
and  obstinately  contested  in  a  narrow  pass,  the  strength,  valour, 
and  compact  charge  of  the  Sacred  Band  proved  irresistible.  The 
two  Lacedsemonian  commanders  were  both  slain ;  their  troops 
opened  to  allow  the  Thebans  an  undisturbed  retreat,  but 
Pelopidas,  disdaining  this  opportunity,  persisted  in  the  combat 
until  all  his  enemies  dispersed  and  fled.  The  neighbourhood 
of  Orchomenus  forbade  any  long  pursuit,  so  that  Pelopidas  could 
only  erect  his  trophy  and  strip  the  dead,  before  returning  to 
Thebes.! 

This  combat,  in  which  the  Lacedaemonians  were  for  the  first 
time  beaten  in  fair  field  by  numbers  inferior  to  their 
own,  produced  a  strong  sensation  in  the  minds  of  J^TtSlflr^ 
both  the  contending  parties.    The  confidence  of  the  ^^^  ^^ 
Thebans,  as  well  as  their  exertion,  was  redoubled ;  so  of  aiiBcBotia 
that  by  the  year  374  B.a  they  had  cleared  Boeotia  of  Somenu^ 
the  Lacedaemonians,  as  well  as  of  the  local  oligarchies  JjJSr^Se 
which  sustained  them,  persuading  or  constraining  the  B^San 
cities  again  to  come  into  union  with  Thdbes,  and  '®^®'*****'*- 
reviving  the  Boeotian  confederacy.   Haliartus,  Eordneia,  Lebadeia, 
Tanagra,  ThespiaB,  Plataea,  and  the  rest^  thus  became  again 
Boeotian  ;*  leaving  out  Orchomenus  alone  (with  its  dependency 
ChaeroneiaX  which  was  on  the  borders  of  Pholds,  and  stOl 
continued  under  Lacedaemonian  occupation.    In  most  of  these 
cities  the  parly  friendly  to  ThSbes  was  numerous,  and  the  change, 
on  tl\e  whole,  popular ;  though  in  some  the  prevailing  sentiment 
was  such,  that  adherence  was  only  obtained  by  intimidation. 

1  Plotareh,  Pelopidas,  &  17 ;  DiodOr.  giTon  Taiioai  particnlan  respecting 

XT.  S7.  the  ralMoaB  legends  connected  with 

Zenophdn  does  not  mention  the  that  spot  (Kajlisthente,  Fragm.  8.  ed. 

oiQibatatTegyra.  DiodOms  mentions,  Didqt.  ap.  Stephan.  Bys.  ▼.  Tryvpa). 

vfaftt  is  etidentlj  this  batUe,  near  9Tlu^  the  Thebans  thos  became 

Orchomeniis,  bnt  be  does  not  name  again  presidents  of  all  Boeotia,  and 

T«ma  reviTed  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  is 

Sallisthends  seems  to  have  described  cleariy  stated  by  XenophOn,  Hellen.  ▼. 

the  battle  of  Tegyra,  and  to  hav^  4, 68 ;  vi.  l,  i. 
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The  change  here  made  by  Thebes  was  not  to  absorb  these  cities 
into  herself,  but  to  bring  them  back  to  the  old  federative  systen^ 
of  Boeotia — a  policy  which  she  had  publicly  proclaimed  on  sur- 
prising Platcea  in  431  RO.^  While  resuming  her  own  ancient 
rights  and  privileges  as  head  of  the  Boeotian  federation,  she  at 
the  same  time  guaranteed  to  the  other  cities — ^by  convention, 
probably  express,  but  certainly  implied — ^their  ancient  rights, 
their  security,  and  their  qualified  autonomy,  as  members — ^the 
system  which  had  existed  down  to  the  peace  of  Antalkidas. 

The  position  of  the  Thebans  was  materially  improved  by  this 
re-conquest  or  re-confederation  of  Boeotia.  Becoming  masters  of 
Kreusis,  the  port  of  Thespiee,'  they  fortified  it,  and  built  some 
triremes  to  repel  any  invasion  from  Peloponnesus  by  sea  across 
the  Erisssean  Gulf.  Feeling  thus  Secure  against  invasion,  they 
began  to  retaliate  upon  their  neighbours .  and  enemies  the 
Pliokians — allies  of  Sparta,  and  auxiliaries  in  the  recent  attacks 
on  Thebes,  yet  also,  from  ancient  times,  on  friendly  terms  with 
Athens.8  So  hard  pressed  were  the  Fhokians — especially  as 
Jason  of  Pherse  in  Thessaly  was  at  the  same  time  tiieir  bitter 
enemy* — that,  unless  assisted,  they  would  have  been  compelled 
B.0.874.  ^  submit  to  the  Thebans,  and  along  with  them 
Orchomenus,  including  the  Lacedeemonian  garrison 
Phokis—  then  occupying  it ;  while  the  treasures  of  the  Delphian 
^J^jJ^n^  temple  would  also  have  been  laid  ox>en,  in  case  the 
thither  with  Thebans  should  think  fit  to  seize  them.  Intimation 
defen!^*''  being  given  by  the  Phokians  to  Sparta,  King  Eleom- 
m^esK  brotus  was  sent  to  their  aid,  by  sea  across  the  Gulf, 
■eparate  with  four  Lacedaemonian  divisions  of  troops,  and  an 
SSe^Ied»-  auxiliary  body  of  allies.*  This  reinforcement,  com- 
moniiuis.       peliing  the  Thebans  to  retire,  placed  both  Phokis  and 

1  Thncyd.  IL  2.    avtXmv  b  mjpvf  (the  attacked  Platcsa  in  481  B.a,  may  be 

Theban  herald  after  the  Theban  troops  taken  as  fair  analosy  to  judge  oi  thcdr 

had    penetrated    by  night   into  the  professions  and  news    towards    the 

middle  of  Plataea)  «i  ns  /SoiJAerat  Karii,  recovered  Bceotian  towns  in  876—876 

rd  ndrpia  r&v  irdrruv  BoitorStP  B.C. 

(vfifiaxtiVf  Ti0€<T0ai  nap*  avrovi  rd  oirXa,  3  Xen.   Hellen*    VL   4,    8  !    OOmparo 

wofiiCovTti  aiftlfri  ^<fiiia^  rovrtf  t^  rpdiry  Di6d6r.  XT.  68. 
irpooxcopno-eiv  tt^i'  irdAiv.  s  Diod6r.  XT.  81 ;  Xon.  HeUen.  vL 

Compare    the    language    of    the  8, 1 ;  iii.  6,  21. 
Thebans  about  rd  vdrpia  rStv  "Boiuyr&v       4  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼!.  4, 21—27. 
0iL    61,    65,    66).      The    description        «  Xen.  Hellen.  Ti  1, 1 :  vi.  21. 
Which  the  Thebans  give  of  their  own        This  expedition  of  Kleombrotns  k^ 

professions    and   views,    when    they  Phokis  I^  placed  by  Mr.  IVnos  dinton 
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OrchomenxiB  in  safety.     While  Sparta  thus  sustained  them,  even 
Athens  looked  iix>oii  the  Phokian  cause  with  sympathj.    When 
she  saw  that  the  Thebans  had  passed  from  the  defensive  to  the 
offenfiiye — ^partly   by   her    help,  yet   nevertheless   refusing   to 
contribute  to  the  cost  of  her  navy — ^her  ancient  jealousy  of  them 
became  again  so  powerful,  that  she  sent  envoys  to  Sparta  to 
propose  terms  of  peace.    What  these  terms  were  we  Are  not  told  ; 
nor  does  it  appear  that  the  Thebans  even  received  notice  of  the 
proceeding.    But  the  peace  was  accepted  at  Sparta,  and  two  of 
the  Athenian  envoys  were  despatched  at  once  from  thence,  with- 
out even  going  home,  to  Korkyra,  for  the  purpose  of  notifying 
the  peace  to  Timotheus,  and  ordering  him  forthwith  to  conduct 
his  fleet  back  to  Athens.^ 

This  proposition  of  the  Athenians,  made  seemingly  in  a  moment 
of  impetuous  dissatisfaction,  was  much  to  the  advan- 
tage  of  Sparta,  and  served  somewhat  to  countervail  a     '  ' 
mortifying  revelation  which  had  reached  the  Spartans  SSeupon 
a  little  before  from  a  different  quarter.  *he  Laoe- 

rolydamas,  an  eminent  citizen  of  Pharsalus   m  from 
Thessaly,  came  to  Sparta  to  ask  for  aid.    He  had  long  ^^Sto 
been  on  terms  of  hospitality  with  the  Lacedsemonians ;  PhawaliM. 
while  Pharsalus  had  not  merely  been  in  alliance  with  poiydamw 
them,  but  was  for  some  time  occupied  by  one  of  their  of  Pharsalui 
garrisons.*    In  the  usual  state  of  Thessaly,  the  great  sSrto  for 
cities  Larissa,  PhersB,  Pharsalus,  and   others,  each  pheJJ^"* 
holding  some  smaller  cities  in  a  state  of  dependent 


fa  875  B.C.  (Fast.  Hell,  ad  375  B.C.). 
To  me  it  seeras  to  belong  rather  to 
874  B.  a  It  was  not  midertaken  mitil 
the  Thebans  had  reconquered  all  the 
Bceotiaji  cities  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  1,  1); 
and  this  operation  seems  to  have 
oocajMed  them  all  the  two  years— 876 
and  375  B.C.  See  t.  4,  63,  where  the 
words  <WT*  iv  ^  Tifi60eoi  irepieirAeva* 
most  be  understood  to  include,  not 
simply  the  time  which  Timotheus  took 
in  aaually  eireumnaviffating  Pelopon- 
nesus, but  the  year  which  he  spent 
afterwards  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  the 
time  which  he  occupied  in  performing 
his  exploits  near  Korkyra,  Leukas,  and 
the  neighbourhood  generally.  The 
"  Periplus."  for  which  Timotheus  was 
afterwards  honoured  at  Athens  (see 
iSachines  cont   Ktesiphont.  c.  90,  p 

8- 


458)  meant  the  exploits  performed  by 
him  during  the  year  and  with  the  fleet 
of  the"Periplu8". 

It  is  worth  notice  that  the  Pythian 
games  were  celebrated  in  this  year  874 
B.C. — tin  Suxparifiov  apyovro?  ;  that  is, 
in  the  flrst  quarter  of  that  archon,  or 
the  third  Olympic  year,  about  the 
banning  of  August.  Ghabrias  won  a 
prize  at  these  games  with  a  chariot 
and  four ;  in  celebration  of  which  he 
afterwards  gave  a  splendid  banquet  at 
the  point  of  seashore  called  K61ias,  near 
Athens  (Demosthen.  cont.  Neasram,  c. 
11,  p.  1366). 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2, 1, 2. 

Eallias  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  Athenian  envoys  (Xen.  Hellen.  vi. 
8,4). 

2  Diod6r.  xiv.  82. 
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alliance,  were  in  disagreement  with  each  other,  often  even  in 
actual  war.  It  was  rare  that  they  coold  be  brought  to  concur  in 
a  common  vote  for  the  election  of  a  supreme  chief  or  Tagus.  At 
his  own  city  of  Pharsalus,  Polydamas  was  now  in  the  ascendant^ 
enjoying  the  confidence  of  all  the  great  family  factions  who 
usufldly  contended  for  predominance ;  to  such  a  degree,  indeed, 
that  he  was  entrusted  with  the  custody  of  the  citadel  and  the 
entire  management  of  the  revenues,  receipts  as  well  as  disburse- 
ments. Being  a  wealthy  man,  **  hospitable  and  ostentatious  in 
the  Thessalian  fetshion,"  he  advanced  money  from  his  own  purse 
to  the  treasury  whenever  it  was  low,  and  repaid  himself  when 
public  funds  came  in,^ 

But  a  greater  man  than  Polydamas  had  now  arisen  in  Thessaly 
Jason  of  — Jason,  despot  of  Pherse,  whose  formidable  power, 
enoSeti?*  threatening  the  independence  of  Pharsalus,  he  now 
character  came  to  Sparta  to  denounce.  Though  the  force  of 
£da^  Jason  can  hardly  have  been  very  considerable  when 
power.  thg  Spartans  passed  through  Thessaly,  six  years  before, 

in  their  repeated  expeditions  against  Olynthus,  he  was  now  not 
only  despot  of  Pherae,  but  master  of  nearly  all  the  Thessalian 
cities  (as  Lykophron  of  Pherae  had  partially  succeeded  in  becom- 
ing thirty  years  before^),  as  well  as  of  a  large  area  of  tributary 
circun^acent  territory.  The  great  instrument  of  his  dominion 
was  a  standing  and  well-appointed  force  of  6000  mercenary 
troops,  from  all  parts  of  Greece.  He  possessed  all  the  personal 
qualities  requisite  for  conducting  soldiers  with  the  greatest  effect 
His  bodily  strength  was  great ;  his  activity  indefatigable  ;  his 
self-coiomand,  both  as  to  hardship  and  as  to  temptation,  alike 
conspicuous.    Always  personally  sharing  both  in  the  drill  and  in 

^Xen.  Hellen.  yi.  1,  8.     koX  W<Srt  receipts  and  disbursements,  as  toBtified 

t^v  ivMit  tiiif  vap*  ^ovrov  irpo<rcr(0«i  •  In  the  inscriptions  yet  remaining. 
h^6rt    8i    irepiy^oiro    rrj^     irpoa'68ov,         >  Xen.  Hellen.  iL  8,  4. 
imkatifiavw  V  ii  xai  &X\m  ^tX6^tv69       The  story  (told  In  Plutarch,  De  Gen. 

r«   Kai    fMyoAoirpciriiv  rhv    etrroAixby  Socrat.  p.  683  F)  of  Jason  sending  a 

Tp6mv.  large  som  of  money  to  Thdbee,  at  some 

Such  loose  dealing  of  the  Thes-  period  anterior  to  the  recapture  of  the 

salians    with    their  pubUo   revenues  Kadmeia,  for  the  purpose  of  corrupting 

helps  us  to  understand  how  Philip  of  Bpameinondas,  appears  not  entitled  to 

Macedon  afterwards  got  into  his  hands  credit    Before  that  time,  Epameinon- 

the  management  of  tneir  harbours  and  das  was  too  Uttle  known  to  be  worth 

CDstoms-duties  (Demosthen.  Olynth.  L  corrupting ;  moreoTer,  Jason  did  no% 

p.  16 ;  iL  p.  20).    It  forms  a  str&ing  become  toffw  of  Thessaly  untU  long 

contrast  with  the  exactness  of  the  after  the  recapture  of  the  Kadmeia 

Athenian  people  about  their  public  (Xen.  Hellen.  H  1, 18, 19). 
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the  gynmasticB  of  tlte  Bolduiersy  and  eucooraging  militaiy  merits 

with  the  utmost.  iiiuiiifi.eeiice>  he  bad  not  only  discipline  them, 

but  inspired  them,  li^ith.  extreme  warlike  ardour  and  devotion 

to  his  person.    SeTeral  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  together  with 

Alketas  prince  of  the  Molossi  in  Epirus,  bad  been  reduced  to  the 

looting  of  his  dependent  allies.    Moreover  be  had  already  defeated 

.  the  Pbarsalians,  and  stripped  them  of  many  pf  the  towns  which 

kd  once  been  connected  with  them,  so  that  it  only  remained 

for  him  now  to  carry  his  arms  against  their  city.    But  Jason  was 

piudent  as  well  as  daring.    Though  certain  of  success,  be  wished 

to  avoid  the  odium  of  employing  force,  and  the  danger  of  having 

malcontents  for  sabjects.     He  therefore  proposed  to  Polydamas  in 

a  private  interview,  that  be  (Polydamas)  should  bring  Pharsalus 

under  Jason's  dominion,  accepting  for  himself  the  second  place  in 

Thessaly,  under  Jason  installed  as  Tagus  or  president     The 

whole  force  of  Thessaly  thus  united,  with  its  array  of  tributary 

nations  around,  would  be  decidedly  the  first  power  in  Greece, 

snperior  on  land  either  to  Sparta  or  TbSbes,  and  at  sea  to  Athens. 

And  as  to  the  Persian  king,  with  his  multitudes  of  nnwarlike 

slaves,  Jason  r^arded  him  as  an  enemy  yet  easier  to  overthrow ; 

considering  what  had  been  achieved  first  by  the  Cyreians,  and 

afterwards  by  Agesilaus. 

Such  were  the  propositions,  and  such  the  ambitious  hopes, 
which  the  energetic  despot  of  Pherae  had  laid  before  ^^  prudent 
Polydamas ;  who  replied,  that  he  himself  had  long  dea£gwith 
heen  allied  with  Sparta,  and  that  he  could  take  no  ^^^y^**™^- 
resolution  hostile  to  her  interests.  "Gk)  to  Sparta,  then  (re- 
joined Jason),  and  give  notice  there  that  I  intend  to  attack 
Pharsalus,  and  that  it  is  for  them  to  afford  you  protection.  If 
they  cannot  comply  with  the  demand,  you  will  be  unfaithful  to 
the  interests  of  your  city  if  you  do  not  embrace  my  offers."  It 
was  on  this  mission  that  Polydamas  was  now  come  to  Sparta,  to 
announce  that  unless  aid  could  be  sent  to  him,  he  should  be 
compelled  unwillingly  to  sever  himself  from  her.  '^BeeoUect 
(he  concluded)  that  the  enemy  against  whom  you  will  have  to 
contend  is  formidable  in  every  way,  both  from  personal  qualities 
and  from  power ;  so  that  nothmg  short  of  a  first-rate  force 
and  conmiander  will  suffice.  Consider  and  tell  me  what  you 
can  do." 
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The  Spartans,  having  deliberated  on  the  point,  returned  a 
reply  in  the  negative.  Already  a  large  force  had 
damonSni  ^^®^^  ^^^^  under  Kleombrotus  as  essential  to  the 
find  them-  defence  of  Phokis;  moreover  the  Athenians  were 
able  to  spare  now  the  stronger  power  at  sea.  Lastly,  Jason  had 
Th^y-  hitherto  lent  no  active  assistance  to  Thebes  and 
they  dismias  Athens,  which  he  would  assuredly  be  provoked  to 
^tta^wJ*  do,  if  a  Spartan  army  interfered  against  him  in 
SSLt?*  Thessaly.  Accordingly  the  Ephors  told  Polydamas 
terms  with  plainly  that  they  were  unable  to  satisfy  his  demands, 
becomes  recommending  him  to  make  the  best  terms  that  he 
5SSJ^J  could  both  for  Pharsalus  and  for  himself.  Returning 
to  Thessaly,  he  resumed  his  negotiation  with  Jason, 
and  promised  substantial  compliance  with  what  was  required. 
But  he  entreated  to  be  spared  the  dishonour  of  admitting  a 
foreign  garrison  into  the  citadel  which  had  been  confidentially 
entrusted  to  his  care ;  engaging  at  the  same  time  to  bring  his 
fellow-citizens  into  volimtary  union  with  Jason,  and  tendering 
his  two  sons  as  hostages  for  faithful  performance.  All  this  was 
actually  brought  to  pass.  The  politics  of  the  Pharsalians  were 
gently  brought  round,  so  that  Jason,  by  their  votes  as  well  as  the 
rest,  was  unanimously  elected  Tagus  of  Thessaly.^ 

The  dismissal  of  Polydamas  impUed  a  mortifying  confession  of 
Evidence  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  Sparta.  It  marks  too  an 
of  Soartim*  inaportant  stage  in  the  real  decline  of  her  power, 
power  Eight  years  before,  at  the  instance  of  the  Akanthian 

i2^^^^^  envoys  backed  by  the  Macedonian  Amyntas,  she  had 
years.  g^j^i  three  powerful  armies  in  succession  to  crush  the 

liberal  and  promising  confederacy  of  Olynthus,  and  to  re-transfer 
the  Qrecian  cities  on  the  sea-coast  to  the  Macedonian  crown.  The 
region  to  which  her  armies  had  been  then  sent  was  the  extreme 
verge  of  Hellas.  The  parties  in  whose  favour  she  acted  had 
scarcely  the  shadow  of  a  claim,  as  friends  or  allies ;  while  those 
against  whom  she  acted  had  neither  done  nor  threatened  any 
wrong  to  her :  moreover  the  main  ground  on  which  her  inter- 
ference was  invoked  was  to  hinder  the  free  and  equal  confedera- 
tion of  Grecian  cities.    JVW,  a  claim,  and  a  strong  claim,  is 

1  See  the  interesting  account  of  this  which  I  have  been  compelled  greatly  to 
mission,  and  the  speech  of  Polydamas,    abridge  (in  Xen.  Hellen.  yi.  1,  4—18). 
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made  upon  lier  by  Polydamas  of  PliarsaliiB,  an  old  friend  and 

ally.    It  comes  from  a  region  much  less  distant    Lastly,  her 

political  mterest  -would  naturally  bid  *her  arrest  the  menacing 

increase  of  an  aggressive  x>ower  already  so  formidable  as  that  of 

Jason.    Yet  so  seriously  has  the  position  of  Sparta  altered  in  the 

last  dgbt  years  (382 — 374  B.a)  that  she  is  now  compelled  to  decline 

a  demand  -wbich  justice,  83rmpathy,  and  political  policy  alike 

prompted  her  to  grant.    So  unfortunate  was  it  for  the  Olynthian 

confederacy,  that  their  honourable  and  well-combined  aspirations 

fell  exactly  during  those  few  years  in  which  Sparta  was  at  her 

maximum  of  power !     So  unfortunate  was  such  coincidence  of 

time  not  only  for  Olynthus,  but  for  Qreece  generally: — since 

nothing  but  Spartan  interference  restored  the  Macedonian  kings 

to  the  sea-coast,  while  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  had  it  been 

allowed  to  expand,  might  probably  have  confined  them  to  the 

interior,  and  averted  the  death-blow  which  came  upon  Grecian 

freedom  in  the  next  generation  from  their  hands. 

The   Lacedaemonians    fonnd   some    compensation   for   their 
reluctant  abandonment  of  Polydamas,  in  the  pacific  ^^  ^^ 
propositions  from  Athens  which  liberated  them  from 
one  of  their   chief  enemies.     But  the  peace  thus  betwLn 
concluded  was  scarcely  even  brought  to  execution.   ^^^^ 
Timotheus,  being  ordered  home  from  Korkyra,  obeyed  broken  off 
and  set  sail  with  hie  fleet.    He  had  serving  along  mediately* 
with  him  some  exiles  firom  Zakynthus ;  and  as  he  ^S^JlS^g 
passed  by  that  island  in  his  homeward  voyage,  he  declare  war 
disembarked  these  exiles  upon  it,  aiding  them  in  m^e'^eir 
establishing  a  fortified  post    Against  this  proceeding  ^SSntSM 
the  Zakynthian  government  laid  complaints  at  Sparta,   and 
where  it  was  so  deeply  resented,  that  redress  having     ^^^y*- 
been  in  vain  demanded  at  Athens,  the  peace  was  at  once  broken 
off,  and  war  again  declared.    A  LacedsBmonian  squadron  of  25 
sail  was  despatched  to  assist  the  Zakynthians,^  while  plans  were 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼!.  2,  8 ;  Diodftr.  xv.  the  philo-Swrtan  leaders,  who  had 

4L  been  recently  expelled  for  their  miarole 

The  statements  of  ]>iod6nis  are  not  under  the  empire  of  Sparta.      The 

dear  in  themselves ;  besides  that  on  statement  mnst  doubtless  oe  incorrect, 

•raie  points,  though  not  in  the  main,  The  exiles  whom  Timotheus  restored 

they  contradict  :^noph6n.    Diod6rus  mnst  have  belonged  to  the  anti-Spartan 

states  that  those  exiles  whom  Timo-  party  In  the  island, 
thras  brought  back  to  Zakynthus  were       But  DiodArus  appears  to  me  to  have 
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formed  for  ihe  acquisition  of  tlie  more  important  ifiland  of 
Eorkyra.  The  fleet  of  Timotheus  having  now  heen  removed 
home,  a  malcontent  Korkyrsean  party  formed  a  conspiracy  to 
introduce  the  Lacedeemonians  as  friends,  and  betray  the  island  to 
them.  A  Lacedssmonian  fleet  of  twenty-two  triremes  accordingly 
sailed  thither,  under  colour  of  a  voyage  to  Sicily.  But  the 
Eorkyr89an  government,  having  detected  the  plol^  refused  to 
receive  them,  took  precautions  for  defence,  and  sent  envoys 
to  Athens  to  entreat  assistance. 
The  Lacedsemonians  now  resolved  to  attack  Korkyra  openly, 
with  the  full  naval  force  of  their  confederacy.  By 
the  jomt  efforts  of  Sparta,  Corinth,  Leukas,  Ambrakia, 
^^JS"  ^Elis,  Zakynthus,  Achaia,  Epidaurus,  Troezfin,  Her- 
armaniiwit  mionS,  and  Halieis  —  strengthened  by  pecuniary 
Mnaaippni,  payments  from  other  confederates,  who  preferred 
t^*^^^the  commuting  their  obligation  to  serve  beyond  sea—a 
«>J^«-  fleet  of  sixty  triremes  and  a  body  of  1600  mercenary 
inraaes 


Korkyra. 


hoplites,  were  assembled ;  besides  some  Lacedaemonians, 
probably  Helots  or  Neodamodes.^  At  the  same  time, 
application  was  sent  to  Dionysius  the  Syracusan  despot,  for  his 
co-operation  against  Eorkyra,  on  the  ground  that  the  connexion 
of  that  island  with  Athens  had  proved  once,  and  might  prove 
again,  dangerous  to  his  city. 


got  into  confasloii  bv  reprdsenting 
that  oniTeraal  and  tnrbnlent  reaction 
against  the  philo-Spartan  oligarchies, 
which  really  did  not  take  place  until 
after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  as  if  it  had 
taken  place  some  three  years  earlier. 
The  events  recoonted  in  l)ioddr.  xv.  40 
seem  to  me  to  belong  to  a  period  after 
the  battle  of  Lenktra. 

Dioddros  also  seems  to  have  made  a 
mistake  in  saying  that  the  Athenians 
sent  KtaiklU  as  auxiliary  commander 
to  Zakynthw  (xV.  46);  whereas  this 
▼ery  commander  is  announced  by 
himself  in  the  next  chapter  (as  weU 
as  by  Xenophdn,  who  calls  him  Stesi- 
kUs)  as  sent  to  Korkyra  (Hellenica,  ▼. 
2, 10). 

I  conceive  Diod6ru8  to  have  inad- 
vertently mentioned  this  Athenian 
expedition  under  Stesiklds  orKtesiklds, 
twice  over :  once  as  sent  to  Zakynthus 
—then  again,  as  sent  to  Korkyra.  The 
latter  is  the  truth.     No  Athenian 


expedition  at  all  appears  on  this 
occasion  to  have  gone  to  Zakynthus; 
for  Xenophdn  enumerates  the  Zakyn- 
thians  among  those  who  helped  to  fit 
out  the  fleet  of  Mnasippus  (v.  2,  8). 

On  the  other  hand,  I  see  no  reason 
for  calling  in  question  the  reality  of 
the  two  Xaceaflemonian  expeditions, 
in  the  last  half  of  874  b.c.— one  under 
Aristokratds  to  Zakynthos,  the  other 
under  Alkidas  to  Korkyra— which 
Dioddms  mentions  (Diod.  xv.  46,  46X 
It  is  true  that  Xenophdn  does  not 
notice  either  of  them ;  but  they  are 
noway  inconsistent  with  the  facts 
which  he  does  state. 
.  1  Xen.  HeUen.  vi.  2, 8, 6, 16 :  compare 
V.  2,  21— about  the  commutation  of 
personal  service  for  money. 

DiodArus  (xv.  47)  agrees  with 
Xenophdn  in  the  main  about  the 
eacpedition  of  Mnasinpus,  though 
dinering  on  several  utner  contempo- 
rary points. 
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It  was  in  the  spring  of  373  B.a  that  this  force  proceeded  agahisl 
Korkyra,  tinder  the  command  of  the  Lacedsdmonian  nnngu-jo, 
Mnadppns ;  who,  having  driven  in  the  EorkTrsBon  ^^^''^ 
fleet  with  the  loss  of  four  triremes,  landed  on  the  hl|h     ~ 
idand,  gained  a  victory,  and  confined  the  inhabitants  ^^J**"** 
within  the  walls  of  the  city.    He  next  carried  his  adjoiniiig 
lavages  round  the  adjacent  lands,  which  were  fonnd  ^"^ 
in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation  and  fall  of  the  richest  produce ; 
fidds  admirably  tilled  —  vineyards  in  surpassing  condition — 
with  splendid  farm-buildings,  well-appointed  wine-cellars,  and 
abundance  of  cattle  as  well  as  labouring-slaves.    The  invading 
soldiers,  while  enriching  themselves  by  depredations  on  cattle 
and  slaves,  became  so  pampered  with  the  plentiful  stock  around, 
that  they  refused  to  drink  any  wine  that  was  not  of  the  first 
quality.^    Such  is  the  picture  given  by  Xenophdn,  an  unfriendly 
witness,  of  the  democratical  Korkyra,  in  respect  of  its  landed 
economy,  at  the  time  when  it  was  invaded  by  Mnasippus — a 
picture  not.  less  memorable  than  that  presented  by  ThucydidSs 
(in  the  speech  of  Archidamus),  of  the  flourishing  agriculture 
surrounding  democratical  Athens,  at  the  moment  when  the 
hand  of  the  Peloponnesian  devastator  was  first  felt  there-  in 
431  B.C.* 

With  such  plentiful  quarters  for  his  soldiers,  Mnasippus 
encamped  on  a  hill  near  the  city  walls,  cutting  off  those  witlmt 
from  supplies  out  of  the  country,  while  he  at  the  same  time 
blocked  up  the  harbour  with  his  fleet  The  Eorkyrseans  soon 
began  to  be  in  want  Yet  they  seemed  to  have  no  chance  of 
safety  except  through  aid  from  the  Athenians,  co  whom  they  had 
tent  envoys  with  pressing  entreaties,'  and  who  had  now  reason 

iXen.   HeUen.  tI.  8,  6.    cirtt^  ii  damns): ^a^ yap aAXoTirofu9i(r«iVyi|ir 

iHpii  (wben  Mnasippus  landed),  exparci  ovtwv  (of  the  Athenians)  ^  oarjpor  «x<ii^t 

^  ^  y^  «**  cWov  i^ttpyaauivriP  /Uv  kau  ovx  ^<r<rov  5iry  Snuivov  ifttpyaarai. 
tayKoXmt  Ktu  wt^vrevnttniv  r^i^  ^*^P^>        Compare  the  earlier  portion  of  the 

luytJioirptirtU  H  oIic^ovk  koX  oiimvaf  same  speech  (o.  SOX  And  the  second 

unmtvaatUvom  ixowav  inX  r»v  ayfrnir  qieech  of  the  same  Archidamus  (ii.  11). 
mar*  ^aaar  rovs  <rrpaTt«ra(  «l(  tovto        To  the  same  purpose  Thucydidds 

Tpv^jjc  €\0€iv,  £>VT  ovjc  iBiXttv  frCvtiv,  «l  speaks,  respecting  the  properties  of  the 

fell  orBoviuais  ctiy.    ical  avipatnUa  Ik  koI  wealthy  men  establishea  thronghout 

^^fiara  va|A«t>AAa  tiACvKtro  U  ruv  the  area  of  Attica--oi  <«  ivvaroi  koMl 

iypMV.  KTif^ftara  xord  r^v  x*»P«*;;  o!xo5of&iatv  t« 

Otrov,  implied  In  the  antecedent  KoLiroXvTMkifftKanurictvMfi.wokMXMKA'nt 

vord  oip&vcus,    is    understood    after  (i.e.  by  the  invasionV- Thucyd.  IL  0ft. 
9mi9.  >Tbe    envoys   from    Korkyra    to 

>Thiicyd.  L  82  Opeech  of  Archi-  Athens  (mentioned  by  X^nophAn,  t.  8, 
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to  r^et  their  hasty  consent  (in  the  preceding  year)  to  summoii 
The  home  the  fleet  of  Timotheus  from  the  island.    How- 

W^kSMiD*  ®^®^'  Timotheus  i^as  again  appointed  admiral  of  a 
in  the  city  new  fleet  to  he  sent  thither ;  while  a  division  of  600 
inteTC^pted  peltasts,  under  Stesiklde,  was  directed  to  be  despatched 
g^^^^  by  the  quickest  route,  to  meet  the  immediate  neces- 
hope  of  sities  of  the  Eorkyrseans,  during  the  delays  unavoid- 
except  in  ^^^^  ^  ^^  preparation  of  the  main  fleet  and  its 
Atti^B^  circumnavigation  of  Peloponnesus.  The  peltasts  were 
Heinforce-  conveyed  by  land  across  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  to 
fromAtheiS  the  coast  opposite  Korkyra;  upon  which  island 
Athenian  ^^^^  ^®^  enabled  to  land  through  the  intervention 
fleet  of  Alketas  solicited  by  the  Athenians.    They  were 

um^^^  fortunate  enough  to  get  into  the  town ;  where  they 
Timotheus.  ^ot  only  brought  the  news  that  a  large  Athenian 
fleet  might  be  speedily  expected,  but  also  contributed  much 
to  the  defence.  Without  such  encouragement  and  aid,  the 
Korkyrseans  would  hardly  have  held  out ;  for  the  famine  within 
the  walls  increased  daily ;  and  at  length  became  so  severe  that 
many  of  the  citizens  deserted,  and  numbers  of  slaves  were  thrust 
out.  Mnasippus  refused  to  receive  them,  making  public  pro- 
clamation that  every  one  who  deserted  should  be  sold  into 
slavery ;  and  since  deserters  nevertheless  continued  to  come,  he 
caused  them  to  be  scourged  back  to  the  city-gates.  As  for  the 
imfortunate  slaves,  being  neither  received  by  him  nor  re-admitted 
within,  many  perished  outside  of  the  gates  from  sheer  hunger.^ 

Such  spectacles  of  misery  portended  so  visibly  the  approaching 
hour  of  surrender,  that  the  besieging  army  became  careless  and 
the  general  insolent.  Though  his  military  chest  was  well  filled, 
through  the  numerous  pecuniary  payments  which  he  had  received 
fix)m  allies  in  commutation  of  personal  service,  yet  he  had 
dismissed  several  of  his  mercenaries  without  pay,  and  had  kept 
all  of  them  unpaid  for  the  last  two  months.  His  present  temper 
made  him  not  only  more  harsh  towards  his  own  soldiers,^  but 

0)  would  probably  cross  Bpims  and  Stesiklds  presently  to  be  mentioned. 
Thessaly,  through  the  aid  of  Alketas.        i  Xen.  Hellen.  vi  2, 15. 
This  would  be  a  much  quicker  way  for        9  Xen.  Hellen.  tL  2,  18.     6  3^  a9 

them  than  the  circumuavifpektion  of  Mva<riiriro«  opwv  ravray  iv6ii,i^t  r«  oo-ov 

Peloponndsus ;   and  it  would  suggest  ovk  ^i)  exeiv  -niv  ir6Kiv,  maX  ircpl  tou« 

the  same  way  for  the  detachment  of  itMrBo^opovi  iKotvovpycit  xol  ro^t  m^v 
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also  less  Tigilant  in  the  conduct  of  the  siege.    Accordingly  the 
besieged,  detecting  from  their  watch-towers  the  negli- 
gence  of  the  gnards,  choee  a  &yoarable  opportunity  beoomet 
and  made  a  vigorous  sally.    Mnasippus,  on  seeing  his  £^]^^  "^ 
outposts  driven  in,  armed  himself  and  hastened  for-  from 
ward  with  the  Lacedsemonians  around  him  to  sustain  fldenoe— be 
them,  giving  orders  to  the  officers  of  the  mercenaries  ^^^^^^ 
to  bring  their  men  forward  also.    But  these  officers  J*^^^ 
replied  that  they  could  not  answer  for  the  obedience  mmke  a 
of  soldiers  without  pay ;  upon  which  Mnasippus  was  ^^^^ 
80  incensed,  that  he  struck  them  with  his  stick  and  i'^^J^^HS 
with  the  shaft  of  his  spear.     Such  an  insult  in-  andsUdn— 
flamed  still  further  the  existing  discontent     Both  ^t^^ 
officers   and    soldiers    came    to    the    combat    dis-  ^^ . 
oouraged  and  heartless,  while  the  Athenian  peltasts  ^^ 
and  the  Eorkyrsean  hoplites,  rushing  out  of  several  gates  at  once, 
pressed  their  attack  with  desperate  energy.    Mnasippus,  after 
displaying  great  personal  valour,  was  at  length  slain,  and  all  his 
troops,  being  completely  routed,  fled  back  to  the  fortified  camp 
in  which  their  stores  were  preserved.    Even  this  too  might  have 
been  taken,  and  the  whole  armament  destroyed,  had  the  besieged 
Attacked  it  at  once.     But  they  were  astonished  at  their  own 
CQccess.    Mistaking  the  numerous  camp-followers  for  soldiers  in 
Kserve,  they  retired  back  toihe  city. 

Their  ^ctory  was  however  so  complete,  as  to  re-open  easy 
communication  with  the  country,  to  procure  sufficient  ^. 

temporary  supplies,  and  to  afford  a  certainty  of  hold-  of  the  Athe- 
ing  out   until  reinforcement  from   Athens   should  ^^ment 
•rrive.    Such  reinforcement,  indeed,  was  already  on  ""^^p*'' 
its  way,  and  had  been  announced  as  approaching  to  saccessor  of 
Hypermenis  (second  under  the  deceased  Mnasippus),  JJSJSot*"*' 
who  had  now  succeeded  to  the  command.    Terrified  away  the 
at  the  news,  he  hastened  to  sail  round   fi'om  his  il^^tog  h£i 
station— which  be  had  occupied  with  the  fleet  to  ^^h"^ 
block  up  the  harbour — ^to  the  fortified  camp.    Here  FgP^ 
be  first  put  the  slaves,  as  well  as  the  property,  aboard 
of  his  transports,  and  sent  them  away,  remaining  himself  to 

AMc  ovrAr  avofiitr$ovt  hrewoi-Ziicti,  roU    fiio^v,  oifK  awop&v,  mt  ikf/tro,  XP^f^ 
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defend  the  camp  with  the  soldiers  and  marines,  but  remaining 
only  a  short  time,  and  then  taking  these  latter  also  aboard  the 
triremes.  He  thus  completely  evacuated  the  island,  making  off 
for  Leukas.  But  such  had  been  the  hurry,  and  so  great  the 
terror  lest  the  Athenian  fleet  should  arrive,  that  much  com  and 
wine,  many  slaves,  and  even  many  sick  and  wounded  soldiers, 
were  left  behind.  To  the  victorious  Eorkyrssans,  these  acquisi- 
tions were  not  needed  to  enhance  the  value  of  a  triumph  which 
rescued  them  from  capture,  slavery,  or  starvation.^ 

The  Athenian  fleet  had  not  only  been  tardy  in  arriving  so  as 
B  a  878  ^  incur  much  risk  of  finding  the  ii^and  already  taken, 
*  '  but  when  it  did  come  it  was  commanded  by 
rival  of  the  Iphikrat^  Chabrias,  and  the  orator  Eallistratus' — 
flee^iUa  ^^*  ^7  Timotheus,  whom  the  original  vote  of  the 
SS?b*"*^*^  people  had  nominated.  It  appears  that  Timotheus— 
Timotheus,  who  (in  April,  373  B.O.X  when  the  Athenians  first 
lph^at€b  learnt  that  the  formidable  Lacedaemonian  fleet  bad 
S^d^  —  ^8^^  ^  attack  Korkyra,  had  been  directed  to  pro- 
ixreiiminary  ceed  thither  forthwith  with  a  fleet  of  60  triremes — • 
Tlm^ens,  found  a  difficulty  in  manning  his  ships  at  Athens, 
Dr^iwted.  *^^  therefore  undertook  a  preliminary  cruise  to 
procure  both  seamen  and  contributory  funfds  front 
the  maritime  allies.  His  first  act  was  to  transport  the  600 
X>eltasts  under  Stesikl^  to  Thessaly,  where  he  entered  into 
relations  with  Jason  of  Fherse.  He  persuaded  the  latter  to 
become  the  ally  of  Athens,  and  to  further  the  march  of  Stesikl^ 
with  his  division  by  land  acioss  Thessaly,  over  the  passes  of 
Pindus,  to  Epirus ;  where  Alketas,  who  was  at  once  the  ally  of 
Athens  and  the  dependent  of  Jason,  conveyed  them  by  night 
across  the  strait  from  Epirus  to  Korkyra.  Having  thus  opened 
important  connexion  with  the  powerful  Thessalian  despot,  and 
obtained  from  him  a  very  seasonable  service,  together  (perhaps) 
with  some  seamen  from  Pagasse  to  man  his  fleet,  Timotheus 
proceeded  onward  to  the  ports  of  Macedonia,  where  he  also 
entered  into  relations  with  Amyntas,  receiving  from  him  signal 
marks  of  private  favour,  and  then  to  Thrace,  as  well  as  the 
neighbouring  islands.     His  voyage  procured  for  him  valuable 

I  Xen.  Hellen.  tL  2, 18—20 ;  Diod6r.  xv.  47. 
9  Xen.  UeUen.  vi.  2,  89. 
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subsidies  in  money  and  sapplies  of  seamen,  besides  some  new 
adhesions  and  deputies  to  the  Athenian  oonfederaej. 

This  preliminaiy  cruise  of  Timotheus,  undertaken  with  the 
general  purpose  of  collecting  means  for  the  expedition  to  Eor- 
kyra,  began  in  the  month  of  April  or  commencement  of  May> 
373  aa^    On  departing,  it  appears,  he  had  given  orders  to  such 


^nie  manner  in  which  I  have 
described  the  preliminary  croiae  of 
Timothens  wffl  be  found  (I  think)  the 
only  way  of  uniting  into  one  consistent 
■arrative  tbe  scaTOered  fragments  of 
infonnation  which  we  possess  respect- 
ing his  proceedings  in  ihis  year. 

The  date  of  Bis  setting  out  from 
Athens  is  exactly  determined  by 
Demosthends,  adv.  llmoth.  p.  1186— 
tbe  nuHith  Mnnvchion,  in  the  archon- 
ship  of  Sokrandto— April,  878  B.C 
Dioddma  says  that  he  proceeded  to 
Thnce,  and  that  he  acquired  several 
Mw  members  for  the  confederacy  (xy. 
47) ;  Xenophdn  states  that  he  saUed 
towards  the  islands  (Hellen.  tL  2, 12) : 


itstnrally  paiu  up  the  Buboean  strait 
•ad  along  the  coast  of  Thessaly. 

We  know  that  Stesiklte  and  his 
peltasts  must  have  got  to  Korkyra.  not 
by  sea  drcnmnavigating  Peloponnesus, 
bat  by  land  across  Thessaly  and  Epirus 
~a  much  <iuicker  way.  Xenophon  tells 
18  that  the  Athenians  **  asked  Alketas 
to  help  them  to  cross  over  from  the 
mainland  of  Bpims  to  the  opposite 
island  at  Korkyra,  and  that  they 
were  in  consequence  carried  across  by 
night "— 'AAx^frov  M  iUi^irav  avvdia- 
fiifidaai  TovTDvt*  koXovtoi  fUfv  rvx* 
rhtBiaKoiit<r$4yT99  wovr^x**PAfi 

now  these  troops  could  not  have 
got  to  Bi^ms  without  crossing  Thes- 
saly; nor  could  they  have  crossed 
Thessaly  without  the  permission  and 
escort  of  Jason.  Moreover,  Alketas 
himself  was  the  dependent  of  Jason, 
whose  goodwiU  was  therefore  doubly 
necessary  (Xen.  Hellen.  vi  1, 7). 

We  further  know  that  in  the  year 
preceding  (874  B.C.X  Jason  was  not 
yet  in  amanoe  with  Athens,  nor  even 
nelitted  to  become  so,  though  the 
Athenians  were  very  anxious  for  it 
(Zen.  Hellen.  vL  1,  lOX  But  in  No- 
.vember»  873  B.C,  Jason  (as  well  as 
Alketas)  appears  as  the  established 
any  of  Athens ;  not  as  then  beoomiog 


her  aOv  for  the  first  time,  but  as  so 
completely  an  established  ally,  that 
he  comes  to  Athens  for  the  express 
purpose  of  being  present  at  the  trial  of 
Timotheus  and  of  deposing  in  his  favour 
•--a0ucou£i^ovyflif>*AAiurovicarii<roi'Of  lof 
rovTov  ^Timoihevm)  iv  rf  MatfMum|pu*i^ 
lUivX T<p itr  'AoTtiOv  4^>xorTOf ,  inX  rhv 
OL-vrnvarhv  roiirov, fiom$^<r6vTt^p 
CLvrii  ical  lecroyoft^Mtr  «i(  Ti|V  ouctar 
i^v  iv  UMoUi,  Ac  (Demos,  adv.  Tim. 
0.  6,  p.  1190).  Again-^r6r  ii  rovrov 
(Timotheus)  i$aiTovii4vmv  iiiv  rSnt 
CTinjdciuv  KoX  oUctMV  ovr^  Avorrwr,  in 
H     Kol    'AAk/tov     cat     *Idtf'oro(» 

<irei<r0i|Tt  ij^m.vm,  (Demos,  ib,  c.  8.  p. 
1187).  We  see  from  hence  therefore 
that  the  first  alliance  between  Jason 
and  Athens  had  been  contracted  in  the 
early  part  of  878  B.C. ;  we  see  further 
that  it  had  been  contracted  by  Timo- 
thens in  his  preliminary  cruise,  which 
is  the  onlv  reasonable  vray  of  uplain* 
ing  the  strong  interest  felt  by  Jason 
as  well  as  by  Alketas  in  the  fate  of 
Timotheus,  inducing  them  to  take  the 
remarkable  step  of  cominff  to  Athens 
to  promote  his  acquittaL  It  was 
Timotheus  who  had  first  made  the 
alliance  of  Athens  with  Alketas 
^ioddr.  XV.  86 ;  Gomel.  Nepos^ 
Tlmoth.  c  2),  a  year  or  two  before. 

Combining  ul  the  circumstances 
here  stated.  I  infer  with  confidence 
that  Timotheus^  in  his  preliminanr 
cruise,  visited  Jason,  contracted  alli- 
ance between  him  and  Athens,  and 
Srevailed  upon  him  to  forward  the 
ivision  of  stesiklds  across  Thessaly  to 
Bpirus  and  Korkyra. 

In  this  oration  of  Demosthenes  there 
are  three  or  four  exact  dates  men- 
tioned, which  are  a  creat  aid  to  the 
understanding  of  the  nistorical  events 
of  the  time.  That  oration  is  spoken 
by  Apollodorus,  claiming  from  Timo- 
theus the  repayment  of  money  lent  to 
him  by  Pasion  the  banker,  mther  of 
Apollodorus ;  and  the  dates  specified 
are  copied  from  entries  made  by 
Pasion  at  the  time  in  his  commercial 
books  (c.  1,  p.  1186 ;  c.  9,  p.  1197). 
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B.O.  878. 

Discontent 
«t  Athens, 
inconse- 
quence of 
tne  absence 
of  Timo- 
tlieus— 
distFess 
of  the 
armamen. 
assembled 
at  Kalauria 
— Iphikra- 
tteand 
Kallistratni 


Timotheos. 
Iphikratte 
named 
admiral  in 
his  place. 


of  tbe  allies  as  were  intended  to  form  part  of  the  expedition, 
to  assemble  at  Kalauria  (an  island  off  Troez^  con- 
secrated to  Poseiddn),  where  he  would  himself  come 
and  take  them  up  to  proceed  onward.  Pursuant  to 
such  order,  several  contingents  mustered  at  this 
island ;  among  them  the  Boeotians,  who  sent  several 
triremes,  though  in  the  preceding  year  it  had  been 
alleged  against  them  that  thej  contributed  nothing  to 
sustain  the  naval  exertions  of  Athens.  But  Timotheua 
stayed  out  a  long  time.  Beliance  was  placed  upon, 
him,  and  upon  the  money  which  he  was  to  bring 
home,  for  the  pay  of  the  fleet;  and  the  unpaid 
triremes  accordingly  fell  into  distress  and  disorganiza- 
tion at  Kalauria,  awaiting  his  return.^  In  the 
meantime  fresh  news  reached  Athens  that  Korkyra 
was  much  pressed ;  so  that  great  indignation  was  felt 
against  the  absent  admiral,  for  employing  in  his  present  cruise  a 
precious  interval  essential  to  enable  him  to  reach  the  island  in 
time.  Iphikrat^  (who  had  recently  come  back  from  serving 
with  Phamabazus,  in  an  unavailing  attempt  to  reconquer  £^ypt 
lor  the  Persian  king)  and  the  orator  Elallistratus  were  especially 
loud  in  their  accusations  against  him.  And  as  the  very  salvation 
of  Korkyra  required  pressing  haste,  the  Athenians  cancelled  the 
appointment  of  Timotheus  even  during  his  absence — naming 
Iphikrat^,  Kallistratus,  and  Chabrias  to  equip  a  fleet  and  go 
round  to  Korkyra  without  delay. 

Before  they  could  get  ready,  Timotheus  returned,  bringing 
several  new  adhesionb  to  the  confederacy,  with  a  flourishing 
account  of  general  success.'  He  went  down  to  Kalauria  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  funds,  and  make  up  for  the  embar- 
rassments which  his  absence  had  occasioned.  But  he  could 
not  pay  the  Boeotian  trierarchs  without  borrowing  money  for 
the  purpose  on  his  own  credit ;  for  though  the  sum  brought 
home  from  his  voyage  was  considerable,  it  would  appear  that 

iDemotthen.  adv.  Timoth.  o.  8,  p.  i|  ^to-tfo^opta  ^v  r^  vrpart-in^ 

1188.    aiuo9ov  fiiv  rh  trrpdrtviia  jcara*  an*  tA  Sivpiijiara  o-i^  (Tunotheos) 

X«Av<r0ai  iv  KaAavp(f   Ac.— ifrid.  c.  10,  iwavra  i^?A«fa9  ««  T«»y  ^v^^^* 

^r  1199.    irpoo^ffc  yap  rf  fiiv  Boiwriy  X**^*  ''*"' ^ *^*^  avrStv kiyov  diro5ovy«u« 

apxovTi  mapit  roihov  rrimotheus)  r^p  sXenoph.  Hellen.  tL  2,  12,  18,  80; 

rpcM^V  rots  iv  raU  veanri  irapakoLiifiavtiv  Demosthen.  adv.  llmoth.  c  8,  p.  1188. 

iic   yap   T&v    catvuv    a-vvri^tttp  <  Diod6r.  XT.  47. 
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the  demands  upon  Mm  bad  been  greater  stilL     At  first  an 
accusation^  called  for  in  consequence   of  the  pro-  S^*^**' 
nounced  displeasure  of  the  public,  was  entered  against  —an  acciua- 
him  by  IpbikratSs  and  Eallistratus.    But  as  these  f^^^ 
two  had  been  named  joint  admirals  for  the  expedi-  JS*2|^?{™» 
tion  to  Korkyra,  which  admitted  of  no  delay,  his  postponed 
trial  was  postponed  until  the  autumn — a  postpone-  SJj^'S 
ment  advantageous  to  the  accused,  and  doubtless  ^ilkratte 
seconded  by  his  friends.^  Korkyra. 

Meanwliile  Iphikrat^  adopted  the  m^  strenuous  measures 
for  accelerating  the  equipment  of  his  fleet    In  the  Rapid  and 
present  temper  of  the  public,  and  in  the  known  enengetic 
danger  of  Korkyra,  he  was  allowed  (though  perhaps  of  iphikra- 
Timotheus,  a  few  weeks  earlier,  would  not  have  been  Kori^n^ 
allowed)  not  only  to  impress  seamen  in  the  port,  but  Ws  excellent 
even  to  coerce  t^e  trierarchs  with  severity,^  and  to  ment  of  the 
employ  all  the  triremes  reserved  for  the  coast-guard  J^^'g  ^ 
of  Attica,  as  well  as  the  two  sacred  triremes  called  Kephaifenia 
Itodus  and  Salaminia.    He  thus  completed  a  fleet  flight  of  the 
of  seventy  sail,  promising  to  send  back  a  large  portion  Jj^?™^ 
of  it  directly,  if  matters  took  a  favourable  turn  at  Korky«L 
Korkyra.    Expecting  to  find  on  the  watch  for  him  a  Lacedaemo- 
nian fleet  fully  equal  to  his  own,  he  arranged  his  voyage  so  as  to 
combine  the  maximimi  of  speed  with  training  to  his  seamen,  and 
with  preparation  for  naval  combat    The  larger  sails  of  an  ancient 
trireme  were  habitually  taken  out  ol  the  ship  previous  to  a  battle, 
as  being  inconvenient  aboard :    Iphikratis  left   such  sails  at 
Athens,  employed  even  the  smaller  sails  sparingly,  and  kept  his 
seamen  constantly  at  the  oar;   which  greatly  accelerated  his 
progress,  at  the  same  time  that  it  kept  the  men  in  excellent 
training.    Every  day  he  had  to  stop,  for  meals  and  rest,  on  an 
enemy's  shore ;   and  these   halts  were    conducted  with    such 
extreme  dexterity,  as  well  as  precision,  that  the  least  possible 

1 1  collect  what  is  here  stated  from  mnst  have  been  postponed,  in  conse- 

Demosthen.  adv.  Timoth.  c.  3,  j).  1188 ;  quence  of  the  necessity  for  Iphikratis 

c  10,  p.  1199.    It  is  there  said  that  and  Kallistratns  going  away  at  once 

nmothens  was  about  to   sail  home  to  preserve  Korkyra. 
from  Kalauria  to  take  his  trial ;  yet  it        ^  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2, 14.    6  Se  (Iphi- 

is  certain  that  his  trial  did  not  take  kratds)  eirel  KaTea-rri  a-T^aTyjyh^^  fidXa 

place  nntil  the  month  Msemakterion  h$4to^   ra^   vav^   ^n-ATjpovro,   /cal  rovs 

or  November.    Accordingly  the  trial  rptJipapxavs  rivdyKa^e. 
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time  was  consumed,  not  enough  for  any  local  hostile  force  to  get 
together.  On  reaching  Sphakteria,  Iphikrat^s  learnt  fyr  the  first 
time  the  defeat  and  death  of  Mnasippus.  Yet  not  fuUy  trostiBg 
the  correctness  of  his  information,  he  still  persevered  both  in  his 
celerity  and  his  precautions,  until  he  reached  Eephallenia,  ^here 
he  first  fully  satisfied  himself  that  the  danger  of  Eorkyra  was 
past  The  excellent  management  of  Iphikrat^  throughout  this 
expedition  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  admiration  by  Xenoph6n.^ 

Having  no  longer  any  fear  of  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  the 
Hegoeson  Athenian  commander  probably  now  sent  back  the 
to  Kori^^  home-squadron  of  Attica  which  he  had  been  allowed 
by  surprise  to  take,  but  which  could  ill  be  spared  from  the  defence 
tteten^.  ^j£  ^j^g  ^jQgyg^a  j^^j,  making  himself  master  of  some 
remes  sent  of  the  Kephallenian  cities,  he  then  proceeded  onward 
to  the  Jd  ol  to  Korkyra,  where  the  squadron  of  ten  triremes  from 
Sparta.  Syracuse  was  now  on  the  point  of  arriving ;  sent  by 

Dionysius  to  aid  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  as  yet  uninformed  of 
their  flight.  Iphikrat^  posting  scouts  on  the  hiUs  to  give  notice 
of  their  approach,  set  apart  twenty  triremes  to  be  ready  for 
moving  at  the  first  signal.  So  excellent  was  his  discipline  (says 
Xenoph6n),  that  ^<the  moment  the  signal  was  made,  the  ardour 
of  all  the  crews  was  a  fine  thing  to  see  :  there  was  not  a  man  who 
did  not  hasten  at  a  run  to  take  his  place  aboard''.*  The  ten. 
Syracusan  triremes,  after  their  voyage  across  from  the  lapygian 
cape,  had  halted  to  rest  their  men  on  one  of  the  northern  points 
of  Korkyra,  where  they  were  found  by  Iphikratfe  and  captured, 
with  all  their  crews  and  the  admiral  Anippus,  one  alone  escaping 
through  the  strenuous  efforts  of  her  captain,  the  Bhodian 
Melandpus.  Iphikrat^  returned  in  triumph,  towing  his  nine 
prizes  into  the  harbour  of  Korkyra.  The  crews,  being  sold  or 
ransomed,  yielded  to  him  a  sum  of  60  talents;  the  admiral 
Anippus  was  retained  in  expectation  of  a  higher  ransom,  but  slew 
himself  shortly  afterwards  from  mortification.^ 

1  Xen.  Helien.  vi.  2,  27.  82.  kyra,  aome   teiremes   of   IHonysius. 

3  Compare  yi.  2, 14  with  tL  2,  89.  carrying  sacred  ornaments  to  Delphi 

3  Xen.  Helien.  yi.  2, 84.  and    Olympia.     They  detained    and 

*  Xen.  Helien.  tI.  2,  85,  88 ;  Dioddr.  appropriated  the  Talaable  caigo,  of 

zv.  47.  which    DionysioB   afterwards    fondly 

We    find    a    story   recounted    by  complained. 
Diod6ms  (xyI.  67),  that  the  Athenians        lliis  story  Qt  there  be  any  tmth  in 

under  Iphikratds  captured,  off  Kor>  it)  can  hardly  allude  to  any  other 
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Thongli  the  sam  thus  realized  enabled  Iphikratte  for  tbe  time 
to  pay  his  men,  yet  the  suicide  of  Anippus  was  a      m,,w^x<^_ 
pecuniary  disappointment  to  him,  and  he  soon  b^^  in  want  of 
to  need  money.    This  consideration  induced  him  to  J^JJ^^ 
consent  to  the  return  of  his  colleague  Eallistratus,  EjOiiitrataa 
who,  an  orator  by  profession,  and  not  on  friendly  heflndT*^ 
terms  with  Iphikrat&,  had  come  out  against  his  own  JJSJjJ^^^f** 
consent.     Iphikrat^  had  himself  singled  out  both  Korkyn— 
Eallistratns  and  Chabrias  as  his  colleagues.    He  was  t^^  bj 
not  indifferent  to  the  value  of  their  advice,  nor  did  twlgl^ 
he  fear  the  criticisms,  even  of  rivals,  on  what  they 
really  saw  In  his  proceedings.   But  he  had  accepted  the  command 
under  hazardous  circumstances,  not  only  from  the  insulting 
displacement  of  Timotheus,  and  the  provocation  consequently 
given  to  a  powerful  party  attached  to  the  son  of  Eon6n,  but  also 
under  great  doubts  Whether   he   could   succeed   in  relieving 
Eorkyra,  in  spite  of  the  rigorous  coercion  which  he  applied  to 
man  his  fleet.    Had  the  island  been  taken  and  had  IphikratSs 
feiQed,  he  would  have  found  himself  exposed  to  severe  crimina- 
tion and  multiplied  enemies  at  Athens.     Perhaps  Kallistratus 
and  Chabrias,  if  left  at  home,  might  in  that  case  have  been  among 
his  assailants,  so  that  it  was  important  to  him  to  identify  both 
of  them  with  his  good  or  ill  success,  and  to  profit  by  the  military 
ability  of  the  latter  as  well  as  by  the  oratorical  talent  of  the 
former.^    As  the  result  of  the  expedition,  however,  was  altogether 
favourable,  all  such  anxieties  were  removed.    IphikratSs  could 
well  afford  to  part  with  both  his  colleagues ;  and  Kallistratus 
engaged  that,  if  permitted  to  go  home,  he  would  employ  all  his 

triremes  than  those  under  Anippos.  himself  singled  them  out)  KoAXtcrrpaT^y 

Tet  Xenopbdn  would  probablv  have  rt  ihp  ituts^yopov^  ov  iiaXa   iirinjaeioy 

mentionea  the  storv,  if  he  haa  heard  Svra,  koX  iappCea^t  iidKa  vrpaniyiKhv 

it ;  since  it  presents  the  enemies  o<  wofuOitMvov,   circ  y«lp  ^pori/tovc  avroi^ 

Snuta  as  committing  sacrilege.    And  mv^mvov    «tMu,    av^vXov«    Xa^lv 

vbether  the  triremes  were  carrying  4/3oi;A«To,9M^p6rMO(^oxciSiairpa{aa0ai* 

sacred  ornaments  or  not» it  is  certain  cXrc  drrivdAovt  voiuL^tov.  offrw 

that  they  were  coming  to  take  part  in  epaxHtn  (some  words  in  the  text  s^m 

the  war,  and  were  therefore  legitimate  to  be  wanting)    .    .    .    fulirt  xarappif- 

JVizes.  BvyAv  /i&ifrt  learafMAwr  ^oiv<«0ai  /yH|Mv, 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  tL  2, 89.  The  meaning  fMyaX<M^porovrro«  iif  ican^  roOrtf  |iOi 

of  Zenophdn  here  is  not  very  dear,  nor  Soxct  kvip^  ctvai. 
ii  even  uie  text  perfect.  I  follow  Dr.  Thirlwall's  translation 

'EvM  itJkv  Sii  To&rnv  ^v  vrpavfyUof  of  oi  fidka.  imn^tor,  which  appears  to 

THT    l^pdrovt  oix    ^ictvra.  iwatpm*  me  decidedly  preferable.     Ilie  word 

fmra  koL  rh  vpoamkifrBai  k<\cv-  if^Ut.  (vi.  8,  8)  shows  that  Kallistratus 

v«(  iav  r^(this  shows  that  Iphikiatdt  was  an  nnwilling  ooUeagoe. 
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efforts  to  keep  the  fleet  well  paid  from  the  public  treasury  ;  or, 
if  this  were  impracticable,  that  he  would  labour  to  procure  peace.^ 
So  terrible  are  the  difficulties  which  the  Grecian  generals  noi^ 
experience  in  procuring  money  from  Athens  (or  from  other  cities 
in  whose  service  they  are  acting),  for  payment  of  their  troops  ! 
Iphikrat^  suffered  the  same  embarrassment  which  Timotheus 
had*  experienced  the  year  before,  and  which  will  be  found  yet 
more  painfully  felt  as  we  advance  forward  in  the  history.  For 
the  present  he  subsisted  his  seamen  by  finding  work  for  them 
on  the  farms  of  the  Eorkyrseans,  where  there  must  doubtless 
have  been  ample  necessity  for  repairs  after  the  devastations  of 
Mnasippus ;  while  he  crossed  over  to  Akarnania  with  his  peltasts 
and  hoplites,  and  there  obtained  service  with  the  townships 
friendly  to  Athens  against  such  others  as  were  friendly  to  Sparta, 
especially  against  the  warlike  inhabitants  of  the  strong  town 
called  Thyrieis.* 

The  happy  result  of  the  Korkyraean  expedition,  imparting 
^^  universal  satisfaction  at  Athens,  was  not  less  bene- 

ficial to  Timotheus  than  to  Iphikrat^  It  was  in 
tone^Gt  ^  November,  373  B.O.,  that  the  former,  as  well  as  his 
public  quaestor  or  military  treasurer  Antimachus,  underwent 

Athens,  in  each  his  trial  Eallistratus,  having  returned  home, 
o?t^^^°*'*  pleaded  against  the  quaestor,  perhaps  against  Timo- 
TOccess  at  theus  also,  as  one  of  the  accusers,'  though  probably 
the  trial  of  in  a  spirit  of  greater  gentleness  and  moderation,  in 
went  off"*  consequence  of  his  recent  joint  success  and  of  the 
JasonTnd  g^^^^al  good  temper  prevalent  in  the  dty.  And 
Aiketas  while  the  edge  of  the  accusation  against  Timotheus 
sup^^ort  was  thus  blunted,  the  defence  was  strengthened  not 
him— hi8  merely  by  numerous  citizen  friends  speaking  in  hie 
condemned  favour  with  increased  confidence,  but  also  by  the 
°  ®*  unusual  phaenomenon  of  two  powerful  foreign  sup- 

porters. At  the  request  of  Timotheus,  both  Alketas  of  Epirus 
and  Jason  of  Pherae  came  to  Athens  a  little  before  the  trial,  to 
appear  as  witnesses  in  his  favour.  They  were  received  and 
lodged  by  him  in  his  house  in  the  Hippodamian  Agora,  the 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.'S,  3.    vwotrxSutvo^    rj  elp-^vriv  won^treiv,  &C. 
volp  'I<f)i*:paTei  (Kallistratus)  ei  avrhv        2  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  2,  37,  88. 
^  ^  ( e  I,  ^  xP^fiara  irdfi^eiv  ry  vauTi^cy,     ^    *  Demos.  COn.  Tim.  c.  9,  pp.  1197, 


1198. 
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pnncipal  square  of  the  Peirseus.    And  as  lie  was  then  in  some 

embarrassineiit  for   want  of  money,  lie  found  it  necessary  to 

bonow  various  articles  of  finery  in  order  to  do  them  honour — 

clothes,  bedding,  and  two  silver  drinking-bowls — from  Pasion, 

a  wealthy  banker  near  at  hand.    These  two  important  witnesses 

would  depose  to  the  zealous  service  and  estimable  qualities  of 

Timotheus,  who  had  inspired  them  with  warm  interest,  and  had 

been  the  means  of  bringing  them  into  alliance  with  Athens — an 

alliance  which  they  had  sealed  at  once  by  conveying  Stesikl^ 

and  his  division  across  Thessaly  and  Epirus  to  Eorkyra.    The 

minds  of  the  Dikastery  would  be  powerfully  affected  by  seeing 

before  them  such  a  man  as  Jason  of  Pherse,  at  that  moment  the 

most  powerful  individual  in  Greece,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to 

learn  that  Timotheus  was  acquitted.    His  treasurer  Antimachus, 

not  tried  by  the  same  Dikastery,  and  doubtless  not  so  powerfully 

befriended,  was  less  fortunate.    He  was  condemned  to  death  and 

his  property  confiscated  ;  the  Dikastery  doubtless  believing,  on 

what  evidence  we  do  not  know,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  fraud 

in  dealing  with  the  public  money,  which  had  caused  serious 

injury  at  a  most  important  crisis.    Under  the  circumstances  of 

the  case,  he  was  held  responsible,  as  treasurer,  for  the  pecuniary 

department  of  the  money-levying  command  confided  to  Timotheus 

by  the  people. 

As  to  the   military  conduct,  for  which  Timotheus  himself 
would  be  personally  accountable,  we  can  only  remark  Timotheus 
that,  having  been  invested  with  the  command  for  the  guuty  ot 
special  purpose  of  relieving  the  besieged  Eorkyra,  he  Jjjf^y^ 
appears  to  have  devoted  an  unreasonable  length  of  under  the 
time  to    his    own   self-originated  cruise  elsewhere,  Jtaiw^ 
though  such  cruise  was  in  itself  beneficial  to  Athens ;  ^J^^ 
insomuch  that  if  Eorkyra  had  really  been  taken,  the  reputation 
people  would  have  had  good  reason  for  imputing  the  be  twcepu 
misfortune  to  his  delay .^    And  although  he  was  now  ^Sd™"** 
acquitted,  his  reputation  suffered  so  much  by  the  Persia. 

1  The  narratiTe  here  s^yen  of  the  Xenoph6n  and  Demosthente. 

•vents  of  878    B.C.,  so  far  as  they  Schneider  in  his  note,  indeed,  im- 

eoDcera    Timotheus  and   Iphikratds,  plies,  and  Behdants  (VitsB  Iphicratis, 

ippears    to    me    the    only    way    of  &c.,  p   86)  contends,  that  Iphikratte 

maatjiDg  the  exigences  of  the  case,  did  not  take  the  command  of  the 

•od    fouowing    we     statements    of  fleet,  nor  depart  from  Athens,  until 
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wholQ  affair,  that  in  the  ensuing  spring  he  was  glad  to  accept  aa 
invitation  of  th6  Persian  satraps,  who  offered  him  the  command 
of  the  Grecian  mercenaries  in  their  service  for  the  Egyptian  war  ^ 


afUfr  (he  trial  of  Tlmothens.  There 
are  some  exptesdons  in  the  oration  Of 
Demosthenra,  which  mit^ht  seem  to 
countenance  this  suppowion ;  but  it 
will  be  found  hardly  admissible,  if  we 
attentively  study  the  series  of  facts. 

1.  Mnasippus  arriyed  with  his 
armament  at  Korkyra,  and  began  the 
siege,  either  before  April,  or  at  the 
first  opening  of  April,  873  B.C.  For  his 
arriTaJ  there,  and  the  good  condition 
of  his  fleet,  was  known  at  Athens 
htfwt  Timotheus  reoeiyed  his  appoint- 
ment as  admiral  of  the  fleet  for  the 
itelief  of  the  island  (Xen.  Hellen.  yL  2, 
10,  lljl2). 

2.  Timotheus  sailed  from  Peirtfus 
on  this  appointed  yoyage  in  April,  878 
B.C. 

8.  Timotheus  was  tried  at  Athens 
in  November,  878  B.C. ;  Alketas  and 
Jason  being  then  present,  as  allies  of 
Athens  ana  witnesses  in  his  favonr. 

Now,  if  the  truth  were  that 
Iphikratds  did  not  depart  from 
Athens  with  his  fleet  until  after  the 
trial  of  Timotheus  in  November,  wto 
must  suppose  that  the  siege  of  Korkvra 
by  Mnasippus  lasted  seven  months, 
and  the  cruise  of  Timotheus  nearly 
five  months.  Both  the  one  and  the 
other  are  altogether  improbable.  The 
Athenians  would  never  nave  permitted 
Korkyra  to  Incur  so  terrible  a  chance 
of  capture,  simply  in  order  to  wait  for 
the  trial  of  rimotheus.  Xenoph6n 
does  not  expressly  say  how  long  the 
siege  of  Korkyra  msted  \  but  from  his 
expressions  about  the  mercenaries  of 
Mnasippus  (that  already  pay  was 
owing  to  them^tor  az  mudk  <u  two 
months — icai  6voiv  ndi)  utivoii*— vi.  2. 
16),  we  should  infer  ih$.t  it  could 
hardly  have  lasted  more  than  three 
months  m  all.  Let  ub  say  l^t  it 
lasted  four  months :  the  siege  would 
then  be  over  in  August .  and  we  know 
that  the  fleet  of  Iphikratds  arrived 
just  after  the  siege  waa  concluded. 

Besides,  is  it  credible  thatTimotheus 
—named  as  admiral  for  the  express 
purpose  of  relieving  Korkynu  and 
knowing  that  Mnaaipptls  was  already 
besieging  the  place  wiUi  a  formidable 
fleet— would  have  spent  so  lone  a  time 
as  Jlv€  montiis  tn  his  preliminary 
cruise? 
.    I presomel^moilima  to  hav^ sfay^d 


out  in  this  cruise  about  two  months :  . 
and  even  this  length  of  time  would 
be  quite  sufiident  to  raise  strong; 
displeasure  against  him  at  Athens, 
when  the  danger  and  privations  of 
Korkyra  were  made  known  as  hourly 
increasing  At  the  time  when  Timo- 
theus came  back  to  Athens,  he  found 
all  this  displeasure  actually  afloat 
against  him,  excited  in  part  by  the 
strong   censures    of   Iprnkratte   and 


Kallistratus  (Dem.  cent  Timoth.  [p. 
1187,  o.  8X  The  adverse  orations  in 
the  public  assembly,  besides  inflaming 
the  wrath  of  the  Athenians  againwB 
him,  caused  a  vote  to  be  passed  ^ 
deposing  him  from  his  command  to 
Korkyra,  and  nominating  in  his 
place  Iphikratte,  with  Chabrias  and^ 
Kallistratus.  iSrobably  those  who' 
proposed  this  vote  would  at  the  same 
time  give  notice  that  they  intended 
to  prefer  a  judicial  accusation  against 
Timotheus  for  breach  or  neglect  of 
duty.  But  it  would  be  the  interest  of 
all  parties  to  postpone  actval  triai 
until  the  fate  of  Korkyra  should  be 
determined,  for  which  purpose  the. 
saving  of  time  would  be  precious. 
Already  too  much  time  had  been  lost, 
and  Iphikratto  was  well  aware  that 
his  whole  chance  of  success  depended 
upon  celerity;  while  Timotheus  a^d 
his  friends  would  look  upon  postpone- 
ment as  an  additional  cnance  off 
softening  the  public  displeasure, 
besides  enabling  them  to  obtain  the 
attendance  of  Jason  and  Alketas. 
Still,  though  trial  was  postponed, 
rimotheus  was  from  this  moment 
under  impeachment.  The  oration 
composed  oy  Demosthente  therefore 
(dehvered  by  Apollodorus  as  plaintiff 
several  years  afterwards)— thourfi 
speaking  loosely,  and  not  distinguisb 
ing  the  angry  speeches  against 
Timotlieus  in  the  fmblic  cusemSlp  ^ 
June,  378  ac.,  or  thereabouts,  whereby 
his  deposition  was  obtahxed),  from  thd 
aocusinA  speeches  against  him  at  his 
actual  trial  in  November,  878  B.C., 
b^ore  the  diJbcwtertf— is  nevertheless  not 
incorrect  in  saVm^r-^ci^^  ^\  av«c«^* 
poron}^  lUv  v^t  ifiutv  <rrpeTijyb«  ^*f  jj 
li^  vptwkivvaA  '  ir«A«ir6wT|atj|i',  m 
Kpto-ci    ^€    waptiiioTO    «i«    Tbf 

p.    1187)— and   afftin    respecting   h|^ 
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—the  same  command  from  which  Iphikrat^  had  retired  a  little 
time  before.^ 

That  admiral,  whose  naval  force  had  been  reinforced  by  a 
large  number  of  Korkyrsean  triremes,  was  committiiig  without 
opposition  incursions  against  Akamania  and  the  western 
coast  of  Peloponnesus ;  insomuch  that  the  expelled  Messenians, 
in  their  distant  exile  at  Hesperides  in  Libya,  began  to  conceiye 
hopes  of  being  restored  by  Athens  to  Naupaktus,  which  they 
had  occupied  under  her  protection  during  the  Peloponnesian 


oondiig  from  Kalanria  to  Athena— 
fuMmv  roivw  KorairXtiv  iwl  rriv  KpunVf 
hf  KoAovptf  Savct^ercu,  &C.  (fi.  118&— 
1180X  That  Timothens  had  been 
handed  oyer  to  the  people  for  trial— 
that  he  was  sailing  back  from  Kalauria 
for  kit  trioZ— might  well  be  asserted 
respecting  bis  position  in  the  month  of 
June,  thoogh  his  trial  did  not  actoaUy 
take  place  until  November.  I  think  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  triremes  at 
Kalanria  would  form  a  part  of  that 
fleet  which  actually  went  to  Korkyra 
under  Iphikratte ;  not  waiting  to  go 
thither  until  after  the  trial  of  Timo- 
thens in  November,  but  departing  as 
soon  as  Iphikratfis  could  get  ready, 
probably  about  July,  873  B.c. 

BehdEuitz  argues  that  if  Iphikratds 
departed  with  the  fleet  in  July,  he 
nnist  haye  returned  to  Athens  in 
NoTember  to  the  trial  of  Timothens, 
which  is  contrary  to  Xenoph6n's 
afibmatlon,  that  he  remained  in  the 
Ionian  sea  until  371  B.c.  But  if  we 
look  attentively  at  the  oration  of 
Bemosthends,  we  shall  see  that  there 
is  no  certain  ground  for  affirming 
Iphikratds  to  have  been  present  in 
Athens  in  November,  during  the  actual 
trial  of  Timothens.  The  phrases  in  p. 
1187 — e^et<m]«cct  6*  avr^  KaAAta-rparo; 
cat  l^ucpanff  .  .  .  ovrto  Bi  SUOtaoLV 
ifuit  KarriyopovvTtK  •nrlfTov  avroC  re  xal 
oi  avvayof>€vovT09  avrois,  &C.,  may  be 
weU  explained,  so  far  as  Iphikrates  is 
concerned,  by  supposing  them  to  allude 
to  those  pronounced  censures  in  the 
public  assembly  whereby  the  vote  ot 
deposition  against  Timothens  was 
obtained,  and  whereby  the  general 
indignation  against  him  was  first 
excited.  I  therefore  see  no  reason  for 
affirming  that  Iphikrates  was  actually 
present  at  the  trial  of  Timothens  in 
November.  But  Kallistratus  was 
really  present  at  the  trial  (see  c.  9,  p. 
1197, 1198),  which  consists  well  enough 


with  the  statement  of  Xenoph6n,  that 
this  orator  obtained  permission  from 
Iphikratds  to  leave  him  at  Korkyra 
and  come  back  to  Athens  (vL  3,  S). 
Kallistratus  directed  his  accusation 
mainly  a^inst  Anthnaehns.  the  trea- 
surer of  Timotheus.  And  it  appears 
to  me  that  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  Iphikratds,  having  carried  Ida 
point  of  superseding  Timotheus  in  the 
command  and  gaining  an  important 
success  at  Korkyra,  might  be  well 
pleased  to  be  dispensed  from  the 
obligation  of  formally  accusing  him 
before  the  Dikastery,  in  opposiaon  to 
Jason  and  Alketas,  as  well  as  to  a 
powerful  body  of  Athenian  friends. 

Dioddrus  (zv.  47)  makes  a  state- 
ment quite  different  from  Xenoph6n. 
He  says  that  Timotheus  was  at  first 
deposed  from  his  command,  but  after- 
wards forgiven  and  re-appointed  by  the 
people  (jointly  with  Iphikratds)  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  accession  of  force 
which  he  had  procured  in  his  prelimi- 
nary cruise.  Accordingly  the  fleet,  ISO 
triremes  in  nnmber,  was  despatched  to 
Korkyra  under  the  joint  command  of 
Iphikratds  and  Timotheus.  Diod6ru8 
makes  no  mention  of  the  trial  of  Timo- 
theus. This  account  is  evidently  quite 
distinct  from  that  of  Xenoph6n,  which 
latter  is  on  all  grounds  to  be  preferred, 
especially  as  its  main  points  are  in 
conformity  with  the  Demosthenic  era* 
tion. 

iDemosth.  cont.  Timoth.  c.  6,  p. 
1191 ;  c.  8,  p.  1194. 

We  see  from  another  passage  of  the 
ftame  oration  that  the  creditors  of 
Timothens  reckoned  upon  his  making 
a  lai^  sum  of  money  in  the  Persian 
service  (a  1.  p.  1185>  This  further 
illustrates  what  I  have  said  in  a  pre- 
.vions  note  about  the  motives  of  the 
distinguished  Athenian  officers  to  take 
service  in  foreign  parts  away  from 
Athens. 
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War.^  And  while  the  Athenians  were  thus  masters  at  sea 
hoth  east  and  west  of  Peloponn^us,'  Sparta  and  her 
confederates,  discouraged  by  the  ruinous  fedlure  of 
^^^««o-  their  expedition  against  Korkyra  in  the  preceding 
Sparta  in  year,  appear  to  have  remained  inactive.  With  such 
She^dS^t  mental  predispositions,  they  were  powerfully  affected 
an?o?^  by  religious  alarm  arising  from  certain  frightful 
triumphant  earthquakes  and  inundations  with  which  Pelopon- 
jpikratS.  n&iM  was  visited  during  this  year,  and  which  were 
j&(^are  regarded  as  marks  of  the  wrath  of  the  god  Poseiddn. 
dismayed  by  More  of  these  formidable  visitations  occurred  this 
Sd  other "  year  in  Peloponn&us  than  had  ever  before  been 
— n'ukl?^  known ;  especially  one,  the  worst  of  all,  whereby  the 
and  Bora  two  towns  of  Helikd  and  Bura  in  Achaia  were 
tfaroyedby  destroyed,  together  with  a  large  portion  of  their 
population.  Ten  Lacedaemonian  triremes,  which 
happened  to  be  moored  on  this  shore  on  the  night 
when  the  calamity  occurred,  were  destroyed  by  the  rush  of  the 
waters.' 
Under  these  depressing  circumstances,  the  LacedaBmonians  had 
recourse  to  the  same  manoeuvre  which  had  so  well 
Spf^tans  served  their  purpose  fifteen  years  before,  in  388 — 387 
y^  aend  b.o.  They  sent  Antalkidas  again  as  envoy  to  Persia, 
to  Persia,  to  to  entreat  both  pecuniary  aid,^  and  a  fresh  Persian 
S^hbiter-  intervention  enforcing  anew  the  peace  which  bore  his 
▼ention—  name  ;  which  peace  had  now  been  infringed  (according 
satraps  send  to  Lacedaemonian  construction)  by  the  reconstitution  of 
ordw  that  *^®  BcEotian  confederacy  under  ThSbes  as  president, 
the  Grecian  And  it  appears  that  in  the  course  of  the  autumn  or 
shall  make  winter,  Persian  envoys  actually  did  come  to  Greece, 
dSr^ences.  ^^^^i^ing  that  the  belligerents  should  all  desist  from 
war,  and  wind  up  their  dissensions  on  the  principles 


an  earth' 
quake. 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi  2,  88;  Pausanias, 
iy.  26,  8. 

s  See  a  oorioni  testimony  to  this  fact 
in  Demosthen.  cont  Neteram,  c.  12,  p. 
1867. 

8 Diod6r.  zL  48,  49;  Paosan.  vii  26; 
.Alian.  Hist.  Awiwrmi,  xL  19. 

Kallisthends  seems  to  have  described 
at  large,  with  appropriate  religious 


comments,  numerous  phrsical  portents 
which  occurred  about  this  tune  (see 
Kallisthen.  Fra«m.  8,  ed.  Didot). 

4  This  second  misuon  of  Antalkidan 
is  sufficiently  yerifled  by  an  indirect 
allusion  of  Xenoph6n  (vL  8,  12).  His 
known  philo-Laconian  sentiments  suf- 
flciently  explain  why  he  avoids  directly 
mentioning  it 
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of  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.^  The  Persian  satraps,  at  this  time 
renewing  their  efforts  against  Egypt,  were  anxious  for  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  in  Greece,  as  a  means  of  enlarging  their  numbers 
of  Grecian  mercenaries,  of  which  troops  Timotheus  had  left 
Athens  a  few  months  before  to  take  the  command. 

Apart,  however,  from  this  prospect  of  Persian  intervention, 
which  doubtless  was  not  without  effect,  Athens  Athens 
herself  was  becoming  more  and  more  disposed  towards  ^wSS? 
peace.  That  common  fear  and  hatred  of  the  Lacedse-  P^ce. 
monians,  which  had  brought  her  into  alliance  with  ThSbes  in 
378  B.O.,  was  now  no  longer  predominant.  She  was  actually  at 
the  head  of  a  considerable  maritime  confederacy ;  and  this  she 
cotdd  hardly  laope  to  increase  by  continuing  the  war,  since  the 
Lacedsemoniaxi  naval  power  had  already  been  humbled.  More- 
over she  found  the  expense  of  warlike  operations  very  burden- 
some, nowise  defrayed  either  by  the  contributions  of  her  allies  or 
by  the  results  of  victory.  The  orator  Kallistratus — ^who  had 
promised  either  to  procure  remittances  from  Athens  to  Iphikrat^ 
or  to  recommend  the  conclusion  of  peace — ^was  obliged  to  confine 
himself  to  the  latter  alternative,  and  contributed  much  to  promote 
the  paci&c  dispositions  of  his  countrymen.^ 

Moreover,  the  Athenians  had  become  more  and  more  alienated 
from  Thebes.  The  ancient  antipathy,  between  these  Athena  had 
two  neighbours,  had  for  a  time  been  overlaid  by  com-  J^|^.^  . 
mon  fear  of  Sparta.  But  as  soon  as  Thebes  had  re-  sparta,  and 
established  her  authority  in  Bceotia,  the  jealousies  of  Jj^,}*®^™® 
Athens  again  began  to  arise.  In  374  b.c.,  she  had  tejjj|^®' 
concluded  a  peace  with  the  Spartans,  without  the  con- 
currence of  Thibes ;  which  peace  was  broken  almost  as  soon  as 
made,  by  the  Spartans  themselves,  in  consequence  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Timotheus  at  Zakynthus.    The  Phokians — against  whom, 

1  Dioddr.  XV.  60.  Persian  envoys  bears  mnch  more  soit- 

Diodftrus  had  stated  (a  few  chapters  ably  on  the  period  immediately  pre- 

before,  xv.  38)  that  Persian  envoys  had  ceding  the  peace  of  871  b.c.,  than  upon 

also  come  into  Greece  a  little  hef ore  that  which  preceded  the  peace  of  874 

the  peace  of  874  B.C.,  and  had  been  the  B.C.,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  no  peace 

origmators  of  that  previous  peace.  But  was  ever  fully  executed, 

this  appears  to  me  one  of  the  cases  (not  Dionysins   of    Halikamassus   also 

a  few  altogether  in  his  history)  in  which  ( Judic  de  Ljrsift,  p.  479)  represents  the 

he  repeats  himself,  or  gives  the  same  king  of  Persia  as  a  narty  to  the  peace 

event  twice  over  under  analogous  cir-  sworn  by  Athens  ana  Sparta  in  871  B.C. 

comstances.    The  intervention  of  the  3  Xen.  Hellen.  vi  8,  3. 
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as  haTing  been  actiye  allies  of  Sparta  in  lier  invasions  of  Boeotia, 
Thebes  was  now  making  war — ^had  also  been  ancient  friends  of 
Athens,  who  sympathized  with  their  sufferings.'  Moreover  the 
Thebans  on  their  side  probably  resented  the  unpaid  and  destitute 
condition  in  which  their  seamen  had  been  left  by  Timotheus  at 
Ealauria,  during  the  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Eorkyia,  in  the 
preceding  year* — an  expedition  of  which  Athens  alone  reaped 
both  the  glory  and  the  advantage.  Though  they  remained 
members  of  the  confederacy,  sending  deputies  to  the  congress  at 
Athens,  the  unfriendly  spirit  on  both  sides  continued  on  the 
increase,  and  was  further  exasperated  by  theii  violent  proceeding 
against  Plat«a  in  the  first  half  of  372  B.a 
During  the  last  three  or  four  years,  Platsea,  like  the  other  towns 

of  Boeotia,  had  been  again  brought  into  the  confede- 
Sffl^^f  racy  under  Thgbes.  Re-established  by  Sparta  after 
M^te***^^^  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  as  a  so-called  autonomous 
that  the  town,  it  had  been  garrisoned  by  her  as  a  post  against 
JS^had*'  Thebes,  and  was  no  longer  able  to  maintain  a  real 
^n  ex-  autonomy  after  the  Spartans  had  been  excluded  from 
EoBotia.  The  Boeotia  in  376  b.c.  While  other  Boeotian  cities  were 
fay  to*^  glad  to  find  themselves  emancipated  from  their  philo- 
perauade  Laconian  oligarchies  and  rejoined  to  the  federation 
inco^^rate  under  Th^bes,  Platsea,  as  well  as  Thespise,  submitted 
AtttcaT***^     to   the    union   only   by    constraint,    awaiting    any 

favourable  opportunity  for  breaking  off,  either  by 
means  of  Sparta  or  of  Athens.  Aware  probably  of  the  growing 
coldness  between  the  Athenians  and  Thebans,  the  Plataeans  were 
secretly  trying  to  persuade  Athens  to  accept  and  occupy  their 
town,  annexing  Platsea  to  Attica  :  •  a  project  hazardous  both  to 
Thebes  and  Athens,  since  it  would  plaie  them  at  open  war  with 
each  other,  while  neither  was  yet  at  peace  with  Sparta. 

This  intrigue,  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Thebans,  deter- 
mined them  to  strike  a  decisive  blow.  Their  presidency, 
over  more  than  one  of  the  minor  Boeotian  cities,  had  always 
been  ungentle,  suitable  to  the  roughness  of  their  dispositions. 
Towards  Platsea,  especially,  they  not  only  bore  an  ancient  anti- 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  yi  8, 1.  >  Diodftr.  xv.  46.  I  do  not  know  from 

a  Demosth.  cont.  limoth.  p.  1188,  a.  whom  Diod6rua  copied  this  statement, 
17.  bat  it  seems  extremely  reasonable. 


Chap.  LXXVn. 


i>B8TRTJcno]!i  or  tuaMJL 


wr 


^y,  \yat  reg^kfded  the  re-eeftabUBhed  town  as  little  better  than 
a  LacedsBmomaii    encroachment^   abstracting    from  hm 
Uiemaelves  a  portion  of  territory  which  had  become  ^^SSthlt 
Theban,  by  prescriptive  enjoyment  lasting  for  forty  negoUatioo 
yean  from  the  surrender  of  PlatsBa  in  427  B.a     As  it  MtS^'ukd 
would  have  been  to  them  a  loss  as  well  as  embarrass-  ^^'^^ 
ment,  if  Athens    should  resolve  to  dose  with  the  iniiaMtaiiti, 
tender  of  Platsea,  they  forestalled  the  contingency  by  t^ce  i^ce 
seizing  the  town  for  themselves.     Since  the  re-con-  •^Athen*. 
quest  of  Boeotia  by  Thebes,  the  Platseans  had  come  again,  though 
rductantly,  under  the  ancient  constitution  of  Boeotia :  they  were 
Hving  at  peace  with  ThSbes,  acknowledging  her  rights  as  president 
of  the  federation,  and  having  their  own  rights  as  members  guaran- 
teed in  return  by  her,  probably  under  positive  engagement— that 
is,  their  security,  their  territory,  and  their  qualified  autonomy, 
subject  to  the  federal  restrictions  and  obligations.    But  though 
thus  at  peace  with  Thdbes,^  the  Plataeans  knew  well  what  was  her 


1  This  seems  to  me  what  is  meant 
hj  the  Platean  speaker  in  Isokiatds, 
nmen  he  coinplains  more  than  once 
that  Plataea  had  been  taken  by  the 
Tbebans  in  time  of  peace  —  ttrivifi 
ovm.  The  speaker,  in  protesting 
against  the  injustice  of  the  Thebans, 
appeals  to  two  guarantees  which  they 
mtve  yiolated ;  for  the  purpose  of  his 
argument,  howerer,  the  two  are  not 
doirly  distinguished,  bnt  mn  together 
into  one.  The  first  guarantee  was  the 
peace  of  Antalkldas,  under  which 
Plataea  had  been  restored,  and  to 
which  Th€bes,  Sparta,  and  Athens 
were  all  parties.  The  second  guarantee 
was  that  giyen  by  Th8bes  when  she 
oonquered  the  Boeotian  cities  in  377~ 
976  B.C.,  and  reconstituted  the  fede- 
ration, whereby  she  ensured  to  the 
Plataeans  existence  as  a  city,  with  so 
much  of  autonomy  as  was  consistent 
with  the  obligations  of  a  member  of 
the  Bieotian  federation.  When  the 
Platiean  speaker  accuses  the  Thebans 
of  having  violated  *'  the  oaths  and  the 
agreement"  (op«rov$  koX  ^vi^xa«),  he 
means  the  terms  of  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas,  subject  to  the  limits  after- 
wards imposed  by  the  submission  of 
Hatea  to  the  federal  ^stem  of  Bceotia. 
He  calls  for  the  tutelary  interference 
flf  Athens  as  a  party  to  the  peace  of 
intalkidas. 


Dr.  Thirlwall  thinks  (Hist.  Or.  toL 
y.  ch.  88,  pp.  70—72)  that  the  Thebans 
were  parties  to  the  peace  of  874  b.c., 
between  Sparta  and  Athens ;  that  they 
accepted  ft,  intending  deliberately  to 
brealc  it ;  and  that  under  that  peace 
the  Lacedemonian  harmosts  ana  gar- 
risons were  withdrawn  from  Thespiae 
and  other  places  in  Bceotia.  I  am 
unable  to  acquiesce  in  this  view, 
which  appears  to  me  n^tived  by 
Xenoph6n,  and  neither  affirmed  nor 
implied  in  the  Plataic  discourse  of 
Isokratds.  In  my  opinion  there  were 
no  Lacediemonian  harmosts  in  Bceotia 
{except  at  Orchomenns  in  the  north) 
in  874  B.C.  Xenoph6n  tells  us  (Hellen. 
T.  4,  08;  Ti  1,  1)  that  the  Thebans 
"  were  reooTering  the  Boeotian  cities— 
had  subdued  the  Bceotian  cities"— in 
or  before  875  B.C.,  so  that  thev  were 
able  to  march  out  of  Bceotia  and 
invade  Phokis;  which  implies  the 
expulsion  or  retirement  of  aU  the 
Lacediemonian  forces  from  the  sonth- 
ernpart  of  Boeotia. 

The  reasoning  in  the  Plataie  dis- 
course  of  IsokratM  is  not  very  clear  or 
discriminating ;  nor  have  we  any  right 
to  expect  that  it  should  be.  In  the 
pleading  of  a  suffering  and  passionate 
man.  But  the  expression  clpfiiinitovai^ 
and  c(pi)vi|  may  always  On  my  judg- 
ment) he  explained,  without  referring 
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real  sentiment  towards  them,  and  their  own  towards  her.  If  we 
are  to  believe,  what  seems  very  probable,  that  they  were  secretly 
negotiating  wil^  Athens  to  help  them  in  breaking  off  from  the 
federation,  the  consdonsness  of  snch  an  intrigue  tended  still 
farther  to  keep  them  in  anxiety  and  suspicion.  Accordingly, 
being  apprehensive  of  some  aggression  from  ThSbes,  they  kept 
themselves  habitually  on  their  guard.  But  their  vigilance  was 
somewhat  relaxed,  and  most  of  them  went  out  of  the  city  to  their 
faxmB  in  the  country,  on  the  days,  well  known  beforehand,  when 
the  public  assemblies  in  Thebes  were  held.  Of  this  relaxation 
the  Boeotarch  Neokl^  took  advantage.^  He  conducted  a  Theban 
armed  force,  immediately  from  the  assembly,  by  a  circuitous  route 
through  HysisB  to  Platsoa,  which  town  he  found  deserted  by  most 
of  its  male  adults  and  unable  to  make  resistance.  The  Platseans, 
dispersed  in  the  fields,  finding  their  waUs,  their  wives,  and 
their  families,  all  in  possession  of  the  victor,  were  under  the 
necessity  of  accepting  the  terms  proposed  to  them.  They  were 
allowed  to  depart  in  safety  and  to  carry  away  all  their  movable 
property ;  but  their  town  was  destroys!  and  its  territory  again 
annexed  to  Thebes.  The  unhappy  fugitives  were  constrained  for 
the  second  time  to  seek  refuge  at  Athens,  where  they  were  again 
kindly  received,  and  restored  to  the  same  qualified  right  of 
citizenship  as  they  had  enjoyed  prior  to  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.^ 
It  was  not  merely  with  Platsea,  but  also  with  Thespise,  that 
Thebes  was  now  meddling.  Mistrusting  the  dispositions  of 
the  Thespians,  she  constrained  them  to  demolish  the  fortifi- 
cationjB  of  their  town,'  as  she  had  caused  to  be  done  fifty-two 


^ 


as  Dr.  Thirlwall  does,  to  the  peace  July,  872  B.C.)  that  I  suppose  Platea 

.-  874  B.C.,  or  supposing  Thdbes  to  to  have  been  taken, 
have  been  a  party  to  that  peace.  >  I  infer  this  from  Isokratto,  Or. 

1  Pausanias,  ix.  1.  8.  xIy.  (Plataic.)  s.  21—88:  compare  also 

a  Diod6r.  xv.  47.  sect  10.    The  Plataean  speaker  accuses 

Pausanias  (ix.    l,    8)  places  this  the  Thebans  of  haying  destroyed  the 

capture  of  Platcea  in  the  third  year  walls  of  some  Boeotian  cities  (over  and 

(counting  the  years  from  midsummer  above  what  they  had  done  to  PlatseaX 

to  midsummer)  before  the  battle  of  and  I  venture  to  apply  this  to  Thespin. 

Leuktra,  or  in  the  year  of  the  archon  Xenoph6n    indeed    states    that    the 

Asteius  at  Athens,  which  seems  to  Thespians  were  at  this  very  period 

me  the  true  date,  though  Mr.  Clinton  treated   exactly  like  the  Plataeans ; . 

supposes  it  (without  ground,  I  think)  that  is,  driven  out  of  Bceotia,  and  their 

tobe  contradicted  by  Aenoph6n.    The  town  destroyed ;  except  that  they  had 

year  of  the  archon  Asteius  reaches  not  the  same  claim  on  Athens  (Hellen. 

from  midsummer,  878,  to  midsummer,  vL  8, 1 — air6\i8ai  yevo/iivov^ :  compare 

872  B.C.    It  is  in  the  latter  half  of  the  also  vL  8,  5).    Dioddrus  also  (xv.  46) 

year  of  Asteius  (between  January  and  speaks   of    the   Thebans  as  having 
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years  before,  after  the  victory  of  DeUum,^  on  suspicion  of  leanings 

fftvonrable  to  Athens. 

Snch  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Thebans  in  Boeotia  excited 

strong  emotion  at  Athens,  where  the  Platseans  not  strong 

only  appeared  as  suppliants,  with  the  tokens  of  misery  '®^^ 

conspicuously  displayed,  but  also  laid  their  case  pathe-  in  Athens 

tically  before  the  assembly,  and  invoked  aid  to  regain  TSeb^?** 

their  town,  of  which  they  had  been  just  bereft    On  ^y^J^'™* 

a  question  at  once  so  touching  and  so  full  of  political  dealings 

consequences,  many  speeches  were  doubtless  composed  ^^  Piat»» 

and  delivered,  one  of  which  has  fortunately  reached  ^«8piaB. 

-.    ■.         -r    ,      ^A  -I  t  ^  11       ThePlataic 

ns,  composed  by   Isokrat^   and   perhaps  actually  discourse  of 

delivered  by  a    Plateean  speaker  before  the  public  i«>*^t^ 

assembly.    The  hard  fate  of  this  interesting  little  community  is 

here  impressively  set  forth ;  including  the  bitterest  reproaches, 

stated  with  not  a  little  of  rhetorical  exaggeration,  against  the 

mnltiphed  wrongs  done  by  ThSbes,  as  well  towards  Athens  as 

towards  Plateea.    Much  of  his  invective  is  more  vehement  than 

conclusive.      Thus  when  the  orator  repeatedly  claims  for  Platsea 

her  title   to  autonomous   existence,   under   the  guarantee  of 

tmiversal  autonomy  sworn  at  the   peace  of  Antalkidas,^  the 

Thebans  would  doubtless  reply,  that  at  the  time  of  that  peace 

Platsea  was  no  longer  in  existence,  but  had  been  extinct  for 

forfy  years,  and  was  only  renovated  afterwards  by  the  LacedsB- 

monians  for  their  own  political   puiposes.     And   the   orator 

intimates   plainly  that  the  Thebans  were  noway  ashamed  of 

their  proofing,  but  came  to  Athens  to  justify  it,  openly  and 

avowedly ;  moreover,  several  of  the  most  distinguished  Athenian 

speakers   espoused   the   same   side.'     That  the   Plataeans  had 

destroyed  Thespite.    Bnt  aminst  this  IX  I  believe,  therefore,  that  Xenoph6n 

I  gather,  from  the  Plataic  Oration  of  has  spoken  inaccurately  in  saying  that 

Isolnatte,  that  the  Thespians  were  not  the  Thespians  were  av6Kiiei  be/ore  the 

in  the  same  plight  with  the  Platseans  battle  of  Leuktra.    It  is  quite  possible 

when  that  oration  was  deli?  ered ;  that  that  they  might  haye  sent  supphcations 

is,  they  were  not  expelled  collectively  to  Athens  (LKeTtiiovras—Xeji.  Hell  vi. 

out  of  Boeotia.    Moreover,  Pausanias  8,    1)  in  consequence  of  the  severe 

sl-^  expressly  says  that  the  Thespians  mandate  to  demolish  their  walls, 
were  present  in  Bcaotia  at  the  time  of        i  rhucyd.  iv.  138. 
the  tnttle  of  Lenktra,  and  that  they        2  isokratds,    Or    xiv.  (Plataic.)  s. 

were    expelled    shortly    afterwards.  U,  18, 18,  42.  46,  47.  68. 
Pausanias  at  the  same  time  gives  a        >  Isokratds,  Or.   xiv    (Piat.)  s.   3. 

<li>tinct  story  about  the  conduct  of  the  ci  fiiv   otv  foi  BriPaCovs  ccapw/xep  ix 

lleq^ians,    which    it    would    not    be  vavrhi  rp5irov  vaptirKtvaa-yAvovi  irttBtiv 

Raaonable  to  reject  (ix.  18,  8 ;  ix.  14  vuas  uv  ovSev  «lc  ^ftas  j^ij/mapr^Kao-i,  fiiet 
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co-operated  with  Sparta  in  her  reoent  operations  in  Boeoda 
against  both  Athens  and  Thebes  was  an  undeniable  &ct,  which 
the  orator  himself  can  only  extenuate  by  saying  that  they  acted 
under  constraint  from  a  present  Spartan  force,  but  which  was 
cited  on  the  opposite  side  as  a  proof  of  their  philo-Spartan 
dispositions,  and  of  their  readiness  again  to  join  the  common 
enemy  as  soon  as  he  presented  himsell^  The  Thebans  would 
accuse  Platsea  of  subsequent  treason  to  the  confederacy;  and 
they  even  seem  to  have  contended  that  they  had  rendered  a 
positive  service  to  the  general  Athenian  confederacy  of  which 
they  were  members,*  by  expelling  the  inhabitants  of  Platsea  and 
dismantling  Thespise,  both  towns  being  not  merely  devoted  to 
Sparta,  but  also  adjoining  Kithseron,  the  frontier  line  whereby  a 
Spartan  army  would  invade  Boeotia.  Both  in  the  public  assembly 
of  Athens  and  in  the  general  congress  of  the  confederates  at  that 
city  animated  discussions  were  raised  upon  the  whole  subject* — 
discussions  wherein,  as  it  appears,  Epameinondas,  as  the  orator 
and  representative  of  Thebes,  was  found  a  competent  advocate 
against  Kallistratus,  the  most  distinguished  speaker  in  Athens ; 
sustaining  the  Theban  cause  with  an  ability  which  greatly 
enhanced  his  growing  reputation.^ 

But  though  the  Thebans  and  their  Athenian  supporters, 
having  all  the  prudential  arguments  on  their  side,  carried  the 
point  so  that  no  step  was  taken  to  restore  the  Platseans,  nor  any 
hostile  declaration  made  against  those  to  whom  they  owed  their 

Ppax^tav  &v  iiroin<rafte9a  tow?  k&ymn'  to  the  abortive  peace  concluded  between 

•irei6t>  8'  els  tovt'  arvxias  ^X9o/lmv,  wot*  Athens  and  Sparta  three  years  before., 

fitj   lji6vov  rifilv  tXvai  rhv  ay&va  wpb*  I  agree  with  Wesseling  (see  his  note  ad 

Tovrovf   oAAd    jcal  tS»v  ^rSptov  roi^v  foe.)  in  thinking  that  these  debates  more 

^warwrarovs,   oi»s   a-nh   rStv   ruiar^patv  properlybelong  to  the  time  immediately 

avToif  o^Toi  irap€<rKtva(rayro  <rvvriy6povt,  preceding  the  peace  of  871  B.C.    Diod6- 

Ac.  ms  has  made  great  confusion  betweeti 

Compare  sect.  86.  the  two,  sometmies  repeating  twice  OTer 

1  Isokr.  Or.  xiy.  (Plat)  s.  12, 18, 14,  Jfe  swne  antecedent  phwnomena,  as  tf 

16  28  33  48                      /       -»     »     t  ^^y  belonged  to  both,  sometimes  as- 

'« i;okkt.*  Or.  xiy.  (Plat.)  s.  25-27.  SfSS^othe?"*  ''^^  ^~^'^^  *^**"*" 
,^tent;^^^^^  Theaite;..«on^^^^^ 


>  Isokrat,  Or  xiv.  (Plat)  &  28,  24. 


wvtopLta)  seems  u>  me  more  property 
appertsAning  to  debates  in  the  assembly 
m  the  confederacy  at  Athens,  rather 


4  Bioddms  (xy.   88)  mentions   the  than  to  debates  at  Sparta  in  the  prell- 

parliamentaryconflict  oetween  Epamei-  minary  discussions  for  peace,  where  the 

Bondas  and  Kallistratus,  assigning  it  altercations   between    Bpuneinondas 

to  the  period  immediately  antecedent  and  AgetUaw  occurred. 
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ezpolsioii,  yet  the  general  result  of  the  debates,  animated  by  keen 
sympathy  with  the  Flatsean  sufferers,  tended  decidedly 
to  poison  the  good  feeling  and  loosen  the  ties  between  "-^  ^^ 
Athens  and  ThSbe^.     This  change  showed  itself  by  an  Inoeased 
increased   gravitation  towards   peace  with   Sparta,  the  ^^^ 
steongly  advocated  by  the  orator  Kallistratus,  and  4^^J°* 
now  promoted  not  merely  by  the  announced  Persian  peace  with 
intervention,  but  by  the  heavy  cost  of  war,  and  the  A%n8~ 
absence  of  all  prodi)ective  gain  from  its  continuance.  J^JSlLi 
The  resolution  was  at  length  taken — first  by  Athens,  confederacy 
and  next  probably  by  the  mcjority  of  the  confede-  S  Thibet, 
rates  assembled  at  Athens— to  make  propositions  of  ^^J^ 
peace  to  Sparta,    where  it  was   well  known  that  tor  peace 
similar  dispositions  prevailed  towards  peace.    Notice 
of  this  intention  was  given  to  the  Thebans,  who  were  invited  to 
send  envoys  thither  also,  if  they  chose  to  become  parties.    In  the 
spring  of  371    B.a,  at  the  time  when  the  members  of  the 
lacedsemonian  confederacy  were  assembled  at  Sparta,  both  the 
Athenian  and    Theban  envoys,  and  those  from  the  various 
members  of  the  Athenian  confederacy,  arrived  there.    Among 
&e  Athenian  envoys^  two  at  least — Eallias  (the  hereditary  Daduch 
or  Torchbearer  of  the  Eleusinian  ceremonies)  and  Autokl§8 — were 
men  of  great  family  at  Athens ;  and  they  were  accompanied  by 
Kallistratus  the  orator.^    From  the  Thebans,  the  only  man  of 
note  was  Epameinondas,  then  one  of  the  £oeotarchs. 

Of  the  debates  which  took  place  at  this  important  congress,  we 
liaye  very  imperfect  knowledge;  and  of  the  more  acsn. 
private  diplomatic  conversations,  not  less  important  May— June, 
than  the  debates,  we   have  no  knowledge  at  all.   qJ^^®* 
Xen(^hdn  gives  us  a  speech  from  each  of  the  three  Athenian 
Athenians,  and  from  no  one  else.    That  of  Kallias,  SjiST 
who  announces  himself  as  hereditary  proxenus  of  g^{fi!^^' 
Sparta  at  Athens,  is  boastful  and  empty,  but  eminently  ttratiu. 
philo-Laconian  in  spirit ;  *  that  of  Autokl^  is  in  the .  opposite 
tone,  full  of  severe  censure  on  the  past  conduct  of  Sparta ;  that 
of  Kallistratus,  delivered  after  the  other  two — ^while  the  enemies 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  ri.  8,  8  one  of  the  enyoys  appointed  or  only  & 

It  seems  doubtful  from  the  langua^   companion, 
of  Xeiioph6n  whether  Kallistratas  was       >  Xen.  Hellen.  vi  8, 4—6. 
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of  Sparta  were  elate,  her  Mends  humiliated,  and  both  partdea 
silent,  from  the  fresh  effect  of  the  reproaches  of  Autokles^ — is 
framed  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  admitting  faults  on  both  sides, 
but  deprecating  the  continuance  of  war,  as  injurious  to  both, 
and  showing  how  much  the  joint  interests  of  both  pointed 
towards  peace.' 

This  orator,  representing  the  Athenian  diplomacy  of  the  time, 
Kanistntw  ^^^^og^^*®®  distinctly  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  as  the 
and  his  basis  upon  which  Athens  was  prepared  to  treat — 
^  ^'  autonomy  to  each  city,  small  as  well  as  great ;  and  in. 

this  way,  coinciding  with  the  views  of  the  Persian  king,  he 
dismisses  with  indifference  the  menace  that  Antalkidas  was  on. 
his  way  back  from  Persia  with  money  to  aid  the  Lacedaemonians 
in  the  war.  It  was  not  from  fear  of  the  Persian  treasures  (he 
urged)— as  the  enemies  of  peace  asserted^that  Athens  sought 
peace.'  Her  affairs  were  now  so  prosperous  both  by  sea  and 
land  as  to  prove  that  she  only  did  so  on  consideration  of  the 
general  evils  of  prolonged  war,  and  on  a  prudent  abnegation  of 
that  rash  confidence  which  was  always  ready  to  contend  for 
extreme  stakes^ — ^like  a  gamester  playing  double  or  quits.  The 
time  had  come  for  both  Sparta  and  Athens  now  to  desist  from 
hostilities.  The  former  had  the  strength  on  land,  the  latter  was 
predominant  at  sea ;  so  that  each  could  guard  the  other,  while 
the  reconciliation  of  the  two  would  produce  peace  throughout  the 
Hellenic  world,  since  in  each  separate  city  one  of  the  two 
opposing  local  parties  rested  on  Athens,  the  other  on  Sparta.' 
But  it  was  indispensably  necessary  that  Sparta  should  renounce 
that  system  of  aggression  (already  pointedly  denounced  by  the 
Athenian  Autokl^s)  on  which  she  had  acted  since  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas — a  system  from  which  she  had  at  last  reaped  bitter 
fruits,  since  her  unjust  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  had  ended  by 
throwing  into  the  arms  of  the  Thebans  all  those  Boeotian  cities, 
whose  separate  autonomy  she  had  bent  her  whole  policy  to 
ensure.* 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  yL  8,  7—10.     ravr  ^  Xen.  Hellen.  vL  8, 14.    koX  yap  ^ 

ein-wv,  <rto)ir^v  /xer  irapa  iravruv  itroiii<rtv  Kark  y^v  fiMv  ric^&v,  ^itMV  ^iktov  oin'Mr, 

( Antokl^s),  riSonivovf  8e  rovs  axOofUvovt  (xai^s  yivoiro  i)/Aac  Xvirq<rat ;  Kara  tfoAor* 

rot(  AtiKtBainovioii  <iroii)<r<.  rav  ye  fiiiv  rd  Slv  Vfua  /SAo^oi  ri,  i^itmP 

s  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  8, 10—17.  ifiuv  iwtnfitwv  imnv; 

>  Xen,  Hellen.  yi.  8, 12, 18  «  Xen.  Hellen.  ri.  8, 11.    iral  vfiiv  M 

4  Xen.  Hellen.  yi  8, 10.  lycoyt  6p&  8(&  r^  iyyt»ti6vm9  vpaxBdvra 
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Two  points  stand  out  in  this  remarkable  speech,  which  takes  a 
jndicions  measure  of  the  actual  position  of  affairs: 
first,  autonomy  to  every  city,  and  autonomy' in  the  tha?SparS* 
genuine  sense,  not  construed  and  enforced  by  the  f?ii^^^ 
separate  interests  of  Sparta,  as  it  had  been  at  the  between 
peace  of  Antalkidas;  next,  the  distribution  of  such  headihipof 
pre-eminence  or  headship,  as  was  consistent  with  this  Sj^ff" 
nniversal  autonomy,  between  Sparta  and  Athens ;   land,  Athens 
liie  former  on  land,  the  latter  at  sea,  as  the  means  of  !^(^^Mng 
ensuring  tranquillity  in  Greece.     That  "autonomy  8«o«ral 
perverted  to  Lacedaemonian  purposes" — which  Peri- 
kl^  had  denounced  before  the  Peloponnesian  war  as  the  con- 
dition of  Peloponn^us,  and  which  had  been  made  the  political 
canon  of  Qreece  by  the  peace  of  Antalkidas — ^was  now  at  an  end. 
On  the  other  hand,  Athens  and  Sparta  were  to  become  mutual 
partners  and  guarantees,  dividing  the  headship  of  Qreece  by  an 
ascertained  line  of  demarcation,  yet  neither  of  them  interfering 
with  the  principle  of  universal  autonomy.     Thebes,  and  her 
daim  to  the  presidency  of  Boeotia,  were  thus  to  be  set  aside  by 
mutual  consent. 

It  was  upon  this  basis  that  the  peace  was  concluded.    The 
armaments  on  both  sides  were  to  be  disbanded,  the 
harmosts  and  garrisons  everywhere  withdrawn,  in  oonduded. 
order  that  each  city  might  enjoy  full  autonomy.    If  of*^™^ 
any  city  should  fail  in  observance  of  these  conditions,  city  to  be 
and  continue  in  a  career  of  force  against  any  other,   sp^  to  ' 
all  were  at  liberty  to  take  arms  for  the  support  of  the  Jjr^il?^ 
injured  party ;  but  no  one  who  did  not  feel  disposed  Toaoata  and 
was  bound  so  to  take  arms.    This  last  stipulation  **'^'***'"* 
exonerated  the  Lacedsemonian  allies  from  one  of  their  most 
vexatious  chains. 

To  the  conditions  here  mentioned  all  parties  agreed,  and  on  the 
ensuing  day  the  oaths  were  exchanged.  Sparta  took  the  oath 
for  herself  and  her  allies;  Athens  took  the  oath  for  herself 
only;  her  allies  afterwards  took  it  severally,  each  city  for  itself. 
Why  such  difference  was  made  we  are  not  told ;  for  it  would 

*0n9  ore  Jcal  voAXoL  avrlrvira  yt.yv6iuva  •  v6iuv9  ra$  v6Xm.i  yiyvftrOat,  vatrat  irdKiv^ 
&r  i|r  Kol  ^  KaroAit^^eicra  ev  €^^at$  Ka-  iwel  iiSiKri$7i<rav  ot  Bripatot,  iw'  iKtwoit 
ifMim.'  vvv  yovr,  ms  (1)  c<nrovda<rarc  avro'    y«y4iniyTai. 
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Past  U. 


Deem  that 

Oaths  ex- 
changed. 
Sparta  takes 
the  oath  for 
herself  and 
her  allies. 
Athens 
takes  it  for 
herself: 
her  allies 
take  it 
after  her, 
SQCces- 
siTely. 

The  oath 
proposed  to 
theThebans. 
Epameinon- 
das,  the 
Theban 
envoy, 
insists  upon 
taking  the 
oath  in  the 
name  of  the 
Boeotian 
federation. 
Agesilans 
and  the 
Spartans 
require  that 
he  shall 
take  it  for 
Thdbes 
alone. 

Daring  and 
emphatic 
speeches 
delivered  by 
Epamei* 
nondas  in 
the  congress 
— protesting 
against  the 
overween- 
ing pre- 
tensions 
of  Sparta. 
He  claims 
recognition 
of  the 
ancient 
institutions 
of  Bceotia, 
with  Thdbes 
us  president 
of  the 
federation. 


the  principle  of  severance  applied  to  both  confede- 
racies alike. 

Next  came  the  turn  of  the  Thebans  to  swear ;  and 
here  Hie  fatal  hitch  was  disclosed.  Epameinondas,  the 
Theban  envoy,  insisted  on  taking  the  o^h,  not  for 
Thibes  separately,  but  for  Thebes  as  president  of  the 
Boeotian  federation,  including  all  the  Boeotian  cities. 
The  Spartan  authorities,  on  the  other  hand,  and  Agesi- 
laus  as  the  foremost  of  all,  strenuously  opposed  him. 
They  required  that  he  should  swear  for  Thebes  alone, 
leaving  theBoeotian  cities  to  take  the  oath  each  foriteell 

Already  in  the  course  of  the  preliminary  debates, 
Epameinondas  had  spoken  out  boldly  against  the 
ascendency  of  Sparta.  While  most  of  the  deputies 
stood  overawed  by  her  dignity,  represented  by  the 
energetic  AgesiLaus  as  spokesman,  he,  like  the . 
Athenian  Autokl^,  and  with  strong  sympathy  from 
many  of  the  deputies  present,  had  proclaimed  that 
nothing  kept  alive  the  war  except  her  unjust  preten- 
sions, and  that  no  peace  could  be  durable  unless  such 
pretensions  were  put  aside.  ^  Accepting  the  condi- 
tions of  peace  as  finally  determined,  he  presented 
himself  to  swear  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  Boeotian 
federation.  But  Agesilaus,  requiring  that  each  of  the 
Boeotian  cities  should  take  the  oath  for  itself  appealed 
to  those  same  principles  of  liberty  which  Epameinondas 
himself  had  just  invoked,  and  asked  him  whether 
each  of  the  Boeotian  cities  had  not  as  good  a  title 
to  autonomy  as  Thebes.  Epameinondas  might  have 
replied  by  asking  why  Sparta  had  just  been  per- 
mitted to  take  the  oath  for  her  allies  as  well  as  for 
herself.  But  he  took  a  higher  ground :  he  <Jon- 
tended  that  the  presidency  of  Bceotia  was  held  by 
Thebes  on  as  good  a  title  as  the  sovereignty  of 
Laconia  by  Sparta.*  He  would  remind  the  assembly 
that  when  Boeotia  was  first  conquered  and  settled 
by  its  present  inhabitants,  the  other  towns  had  all 
been  planted  out  from  Thebes  as  their  chief  and 
Plutarch,  Agesil.  c  27.  >  Plutarch,  AgesIL  c  28. 
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.  mother-city ;  tlifit  the  federal  anion  of  all,  administered  hj 
.Bcdotarcbs  chosen  by  and  from  all,  with  Thebes  as  president,  was 
coeval  with  the  first  settlement  of  the  country ;  that  the  separate 
autonomy  of  each  was  qualified  by  an  established  institution^ 
devolving  on  the  Boeotarchs  and  councils  sitting  at  Thebes  the 
.management  of  the  foreign  relations  of  all  jointly.    All  this  had 
been  already  pleaded  by  the  Theban  orator  fifty-six  years  earlier, 
before  the  five  Spartan  commissioners  assembled  to  determine  the 
fate  of  the  captives  after  the  surrender  of  Platsea ;  when  he 
required  the  condemnation  of  the  Platseans  as  guilty  of  treason  to 
the  ancestral  institutions  of  Bceotia ;  ^  and  the  Spartan  com- 
missioners had  recognized  the  legitimacy  of  these  institutions  by  a 
sweeping  sentence  of  death  against  the  transgressors.    Moreover,  at 
a  time  when  the  ascendency  of  Thebes  over  the  Boeotian  cities 
had  been  greatly  impaired  by  her  anti-Hellenic  co-operation  with 
the  invading  Persians,  the  Spartans  themselves  had  assisted  her 
with  all  their  power  to  re-establish  it,  as  a  countervailing  force 
against  Athens.^    Epameinondas  could  show  that  the  presidency 
of   ThSbes  over  the  Boeotian  cities   was  the  keystone  of  the 
federation  —  a  right  not  only  of  immemorial  antiquity,   but 
pointedly  recognized  and  strenuously  vindicated  by  the  Spar- 
,tans  themselves.     He  could  show  further  that  it  was  as  old, 
and  as  good,  as  their  own  right  to  govern  the  Laconian  town- 
ships ;  which  latter  was  acquired  and  held  (as  one  of  the  best 
among    their    own   warriors   had  boastfully  proclaimed')    by 
nothing  but  Spartan  valour  and  the  sharpness  of  the  Spartan 
sword. 

iThucyd.iiL61.   ^uwi^(theThebaii8)  imKoKeaavro  tKovrt^,  Ac. 

knadvrtiv  nkdrtuw  vtrrtpov  riji  oUAij*  Again  (c.  66),  Kara  rcL  navrw  BoMrmif 

BotMyruK  «ai  oAAa  x«>»P^  1*^*  awrwj,  &  ndrpia,  Ac.    Compare  ii  2. 

^vfifUiCTOVi  avOptiirovi  efeAiitf-ewres  «<rxo-  o  -rvi  ja        •   <« 

luy,  oifK  iiiiovv  otrou  (the  Plataeans),  Dioddr.  xi.  81. 

Ha-wtp  irdx^V  rh  npStrov,  rfy€fio-  •  Thucyd.  iv.  126. 

rtvttr9<uv4>*7fftav,e(MBir&vak\iov  Brasidas,   addressing   his   soldiers 

BottaTt»v  wapapaivovTtf  rcL  war-  when  serying  in  Macedonia,  on  the 

p  ( &,   emiSii    *po<rrivayKdO>vTo,  vpotn-  approach  of  the  Dlyrians  :— 

Oligarchical  Platseans  who  admitted  the  Udaro-n,  oAAA  8  J  oueeiai^  optriv.  koI 
Theban  detachment  when  it  came  by  fuiSiv  wA^dos  ire0o0Ji<r9at  iriZtv .  ot  y« 
nlg^t  to  surprise  PlateBa— et  8i  avSpts    iinii  anh  voAireiwi'  roiovruv  nic«T«.  5v 

V/M0V   oi    1 

fiop\6fjLeyO[ 

^m<rtu,  if  ^  ,  --, .,,.--,- 

Bo4«0r»>     vdrpta     Kdrturrria'ai,    1^  r^  ii.ax6fLtvoi  xpartlv. 
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An  emphatic  speech  of  this  tenor  delivered  amidst  the  deputies 
indtenation  ^^^Di^l^^^  ^*  Sparta,  and  arraigning  the  Spartans  not 
of  the  merely  in  their  supremacy  over  Greece,  but  even  in 

aSd^^  their  dominion  at  home,  was  as  it  were  the  shadow 
S^aus  °'  cast  before  by  coming  events.  It  opened  a  question 
—brief  such  as  no  Greek  had  ever  ventured  to  raise.    It  waa 

exchan^d     a  novelty  startling  to  all,  extravagant  probably  in  the 
exSude^d^    eyes  of  Kallistratus  and  the  Athenians,  but  to  the 
from  the        Spartans  themselves  intolerably  poignant  and  insult- 
**  ^'  ing.^    They  had  already  a  long  account  of  antipathy 

to  clear  off  with  Thebes  :  their  own  wrong-doing  in  seizing  the 
Kadmeia,  their  subsequent  humiliation  in  losing  it  and  being 
unable  to  recover  it,  their  recent  shortcomings  and  fEiilures  in 
the  last  seven  years  of  war  against  Athens  and  Thebes  jointly. 
To  aggravate  this  deep-seated  train  of  hostile  associations,  their 
pride  was  now  wounded  in  an  unforeseen  point,  the  tenderest  of 
all.  Agesilaus,  full  to  overflowing  of  the  national  sentiment, 
which  in  the  mind  of  a  Spartan  passed  for  the  first  of  virtues, 
was  stung  to  the  quick.  Had  he  been  an  Athenian  orator  like 
Kallistratus,  his  wrath  would  have  found  vent  in  an  animated 
harangue.  But  a  king  of  Sparta  was  anxious  only  to  close  these 
offensive  discussions  with  scornful  abruptness,  thus  leaving  to 
the  presumptuous  Theban  no  middle  ground  between  humble 
retractation  and  acknowledged  hostility.  Indignantly  starting 
from  his  seat,  he  said  to  Epameinondas — "  Speak  plainly — ^will 
you,  or  will  you  not,  leave  to  each  of  the  Boeotian  cities  its 
separate  autonomy  1 "  To  which  the  other  replied — "  Will  you 
leave  each  of  the  Laconian  towns  autonomous  1"  Without  saying 
another  word,  Agesilaus  immediately  caused  the  name  of  the 
Thebans  to  be  struck  out  of  the  roll,  and  proclaimed  them 
excluded  from  the  treaty.* 

^  One  may  judge  of  the  revolting  ovrc  /Soo-tAev^.  ov9*  »  rStr  'Affiji^atwi' 

effect  produced  by  such  a  proposition  vdAi?,  ovii  inairo0'  riiuv  ivtKd\e<rev  ta^ 

before  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  by  reading  ifiticw*  wktii/x/i'ois  avn^v  (Isok.  Arch. 

the  language  which  Isokratds  puts  into  s.  82).    In  the  spring  of  871  B.C.,  what 

the  mouth  of  the  Spartan  prince  Archi-  had  once  been  Messenia  was  only  a 

damns,  five  or  six  years  after  tiiat  portion  of   Laconia,   whidi  no    one 

battle,   protesting  that  all    Spartaji  thought   of  distinguishing  from  the 

patriots  ought  to  perish  rather  than  other  portions  (see  Thucyd.  iv.  8, 11^ 
consent    to    the    relinquishment    of        3  Plutarch,  AgesiL  c.  28 ;  Pausanias, 

Messenia— n-epl  ti,kv  aWiov  rivStv  aft^Kr-  iz.   IS,   1 :  compare  Dioddr.  xv.  51. 

/3i}Ti}o-c(s  iyiyvovTo,  irept  8i  Me<r(n7Fi)$,  Pausanias    erroneously   assigns    the 
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^ueVi  -was  the  close  of  this  memorable  congress  at  Sparta  in 
JTwaft,  ^71  B.C.     Between  the  Spartans  and  Athenians  ^.a  871. 
Wi^  \Yievt  respective  allies  peace  was  sworn.    But  the  q^^^ 
^f^)QisiB  -were  excluded,  and  their  deputies  returned  peace 
home  (if  we  may  believe  Xenoph6ni)  discouraged  and  ESuSiiig 
moumfuL     Yet  such  a  man  as  Epameinondas  must  gJ^!2^    d 
have  loeen  well  aware  that  neither  his  claims  nor  his  tharett^ 
arguments  would  be  admitted  by  Sparta.    I^  there-  2on^ 
fore,  he  was  disappointed  with  ihe  result,  this  must  "elided. 
be  because  he  had  counted  upon,  but  did  not  obtain,  support  from 
the  Athenians  or  others. 

The  leaning  of  the  Athenian  deputies  had  been  adverse  rather 
than  fiavourable  to  Thebes  throughout  the  congress.  They  were 
disinclined,  from  their  sympathies  with  the  Platseans,  to  advo- 


debate  to  the  congress  preceding  the 
peabce  of  AntaJkidas  in  887  B.C.;  at 
which  time  Epameinondas  waa  an 
imknown  man. 

I^otarch  giTes  this  interchange  of 
brief  questions,  between  Agesilausand 
Bpameinondas,  which  is  in  substance 
the  same  as  that  given  by  Pausanias, 
and  has  every  appearance  of  being  the 
tmth.  But  he  introdaces  it  in  a  Tery 
bold  and  abrupt  way,  such  as  cannot 
bo  conformable  to  the  reality.  To 
xaise  a  question  about  the  ngbt  of 
^wrta  to  govern  Laconia  was  a  most 
daring  novelty.  A  courageous  and 
patriotic  ThelMUi  might  venture  upon 
it  as  a  retort  against  those  Spartans 
who  questioned  the  right  of  Thdbes  tp 
her  presidency  of  Boeotia;  but  he 
wonld  never  do  so  without  assigning 


his  reasons  to  justify  an  assertion  so 
startling  to  a  large  portion  of  his 
bearers.  The  reasons  which  I  here 
ascribe  to  Epameinondas  are  such  as 
we  know  to  have  formed  the  Theban 
creed,  in  reference  to  the  Bceotian 
cities ;  such  as  were  actually  urged  by 
the  Theban  orator  in  427  B.C.,  when  the 
fate  of  the  Plataean  captives  was  under 
discussion.  After  Epameinondas  had 
once  laid  out  the  reasons  in  support  of 
his  assertion,  he  might  then,  if  the 
same  brief  question  were  angrily  put 
to  him  a  second  time,  meet  it  inth 
another  equally  brief  counter-question 
or  retort  It  is  this  final  interchange 
at  thrusts  which  Plutarch  has  s^ven, 
omitting  the  arguments  previously 
stated  by  Eoameinondas,  and  necessary 
1ox  which 

8- 


to  warrant  the  seeming  paradox  i 


he  advances.  We  must  recollect  that 
Epameinondas  does  not  contend  that 
Thdbes  was  entitled  to  at  much  pover 
in  Bceotia  as  Sparta  in  Laconia.  He 
only  contends  that  Bceotia,  under  the 
presidency  of  Thdbes,  was  as  much  an 
integral  political  aggregate  as  T^iconia 
under  Sparta,  in  reference  to  the 
Grecian  world. 

Xenoph6n  differs  from  Plutarch  in 
his  account  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Theban  envoys.  He  does  not  mention 
Epameinondas  at  all,  nor  any  envoy  by 
name ;  but  he  says  that  **  the  Thebans, 
having  entered  their  name  among  the 
cities  which  had  taken  the  oaths,  came 
on  the  next  day  and  requested  that 
the  entry  might  be  altered,  and  that 
*  the  Bceotiaiu^  might  be  substituted  in 
idace  of  the  Theban$,  as  having  taken 
the  oath.  Agesilaus  told  them  that  he 
could  make  no  change ;  but  he  wonld 
strike  their  names  out  if  they  chose, 
and  he  accordingly  did  strike  them 
out"  (vL  8, 19)nt  seems  to  me  that 
this  account  is  tax  less  probable  than 
that  of  Plutarch,  and  bears  every  mark 
of  being  incorrect.  Whv  should  such 
aman  as  Epameinonidas(who  doubtless 
was  the  envoy)  consent  at  first  to  waive 
the  presidenufkl  pretensions  of  Thdbes. 
and  to  swear  for  her  alone  ?  If  he  did 
consent,  why  should  he  retract  the 
next  day?  Xenoph6n  is  anxious  to 
make  out  Agesilaus  to  be  as  nmch 
in  the  right  as  may  be;  since  the 
fatal  consequences  of  his  proceed- 
ings manifested  themselves  out  too 
soon. 

1  Xenoph  Hellen.  vL  8,  20. 
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cate  the  presidential  claims  of  ThSbes,  thoagli  on  the  whole  it 
tftffii.    ^*®  *^®  political  interest  of  Athens  that  the  Bceotian 
0U8  position  federation  should  be  maintained  as  a  bulwark  to  her- 
Slilden^'to    self  against  Sparta.    Yet  the  relations  of  Athens  with 
her  to  make  Thfibes,  after  the  congress  as  before  it,  were  still 
those  of  friendship,  nominal  rather  than  sincere.     It 
was  only  with  Sparta  and  her  allies  that  ThSbes  was  at  war, 
without  a  single  ally  attached  to  her.    On  the  whole,  Kallistratus 
and  his  colleagues  had  managed  the  interests  of  Athens  in  this 
congress  with  great  prudence  and  success.    They  had  disengaged 
her  from  the  alliance  with  ThSbes,  which  had  been  dictated  seven 
years  before  by  common  fear  and  dislike  of  Sparta,  but  which 
had  no  longer  any  adequate  motive  to  countervail  the  cost  of 
continuing  the  war ;  at  the  same  time  the  disengagement  had 
been  accomplished  without  bad  faith.     The  gains  of  Athens, 
during  the  last  seven  years  of  war,  had  been  considerable.     She 
had  acquired  a  great  naval  power  and  a  body  of  maritime  con- 
federates, while  her  enemies  the  Spartans  had  lost  their  naval 
power  in  the  like  proportion.     Athens  was  now  the  ascendant 
leader  of  maritime  and  insular  Greece,  while  Sparta  still  con- 
tinued to  be  the  leading  power  on  land,  but  only  on  land,  and  a 
tacit  partnership  was  now  established  between  the  two,  each 
recognizing  the  other  in  their  respective  halves  of  the  Hellenic 
hegemony.^    Moreover,  Athens  had  the  prudence  to  draw  her 
stake  and  quit  the  game  when  at  the  maximum  of  her  acquisi- 
tions, without  taking  the  risk  of  future  contingencies. 

On  both  sides,  the  system  of  compulsory  and  indefeasible  con- 
Terms  of  federacies  was  renounced — a  renunciation  which  had 
oompSaonr  ^^ady  been  once  sworn  to,  sixteen  years  before,  at  the 
jndkide-  peace  of  Antalkidas,  but  treacherously  perverted  by 
oonfede-  Sparta  in  the  execution.  Under  this  new  engagement^ 
renwa^l—  *^®  allies  of  Sparta  or  Athens  ceased  to  constitute  an 
voluntary  organized  permanent  body  voting  by  its  majority, 
alone  main  passing  resolutions  permanently  binding  upon  dlssen- 
^^^^  tients,  arming  the  chief  state  with  more  or  less  power 
of  enforcement  against  all»  and  forbidding  voluntary  secessions  of 
individual  members.  They  became  a  mere  uncemented  aggregate 
of  mdlviduAl&  each  acting  for  himself,  taking  counsel  together, 

ilModdr.  vr,  88-82 
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as  long  as  tbey  chose,  and  co-operating  so  fSar  as  all  were  in  har- 
mony ;  hut  no  one  heing  bound  by  any  decision  of  the  others,  nor 
recognising  any  right  in  the  others  to  compel  him  even  to  perfor- 
mance of  what  he  had  specially  promised,  if  it  became  irksome. 
By  such  change,  therefore,  both  Athens  and  Sparta  were  losers  in 
power  ;  yet  the  latter  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  former, 
inasmuch  aa  her  reach  of  power  over  her  allies  had  been  more 
comprehensive  and  stringent. 

We  here  see  the  exact  point  upon  which  the  requisition  ad- 
dressed by  Sparta  to  Thebes,  and  the  controversy  p^^* 
between  Epameinondas  and  Agesilaus,  really  turned,  in  de£^ 
AgesHaus  contended  that  the  relation  between  Thebes  J^JJSSJg 
and  tlie  other  Boeotian  cities  was  the  same  as  what  and  EpAmei- 
subsisted  between  Sparta  and  her  allies ;  that  accord- 
ingly when  Sparta  renounced  the  indefeasible  and  compulsory 
character  of  her  confederacy,  and  agreed  to  deal  with  each  of  its 
members  as  a  self-acting  and  independent  unit,  she  was  entitled 
to  demand  that  Thebes  should  do  the  same  in  reference  to  the 
Boeotian  towns.  Epameinondas,  on  the  contrary,  denied  the  j  ustice 
of  this  parallel    He  maintain^  that  the  proper  subject  of  com- 
parison to  be  taken  was  the  relation  of  Sparta,  not  to  her  extra- 
Laconian  allies,  but  to  the  Laconian  townships ;  that  the  federal 
union  of  the  Boeotian  towns  xmder  Thebes  was  coeval  with  the 
Boeotian  settlement,  and  among  the  most  ancient  phsenomena  of 
Greece ;  that  in  reference  to  other  states,  Boeotia,  like  Laconia  or 
Attica,  was  the  compound  and  organized  whole,  of  which  each 
separate  city  was  only  a  fraction ;  that  other  Greeks  had  no  more 
right  to  meddle  with  the  internal  constitution  of  these  fractions, 
and  convert  each  of  them  into  an  integer,  than  to  insist  on  separate 
independence  for  each  of  the  townships  of  Laconia .  Epameinondas 
did  not  mean  to  contend  that  the  power  of  Thebes  over  the 
Boeotian  cities  was  as  complete  and  absolute  in  degree  as  that  of 
Sparta  over  the  Laconian  townships ;  but  merely  that  her  presi- 
dential power,  and  the  federal  system  of  which  it  formed  a  part, 
were  established,  indefeasible,  and  beyond  the  interference  of  any 
Hellenic  convention — quite  as  much  as  the  internal  government 
<tf  Sparta  in  Laconia 

Once  already  this  question  had  been  disputed  between  Sparta 
and  Th§bes,  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.    Once  already  had  it  been 
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decided  by  the  superior  power  of  tlie  former,  extorting  submissioa 
from  the  latter.  The  last  sixteen  years  had  reversed  the  previooa 
decision,  and  enabled  the  Thebans  to  reconquer  those  presidential 
rights  of  which  the  former  peace  had  deprived  them.  Agaia 
therefore  the  question  stood  for  decision,  with  keener  antipathy 
on  both  sides — with  diminished  power  in  Sparta — but  with, 
increased  force,  increased  confidence,  and  a  new  leader  whose 
inestimable  worth  was  even  yet  but  half-known,  in  ThSbes.  The 
Athenians — ^fiiendly  with  both,  yet  allies  of  neither — suffered  the 
dispute  to  be  fought  out  without  interfering.  How  it  was  settled 
will  appear  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  LXXVni. 

BATTLE  OF  LEUKTRA  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 

ImrBDiATBLY  after  the  congress  at  Sparta  in  June,  371  B.a,  both 
the    Athenians    and    Lacedaemonians  took  steps  to  B.a  871. 
perfonn  the  covenants  sworn  respectively  to  each  Mewnrei 
other   as   well    as   to   the   allies   generally.      The  Jj'^®*^*" 
Athenians  despatched  orders  to  Iphikratis,  whp  was  st^uiations 
still  at  Korkyra  or  in  the  Ionian  sea,  engaged  in  ^^SL  M* 
incoTsions  against  the  Lacedaemonian  or   Pelopon-  Sparta. 
nesian  coasts,  that  he  should  forthwith  conduct  his  fleet  home, 
and  thatr  if  he  had  made  any  captures  subsequent  to  the  exchange 
of  oaths  at  Sparta  they  should  all  be  restored,^  so  as  to  prevent 
the  misunderstanding  which  had  occurred  fifty-two  years  before 
with  Brasidas,'  in  the  peninsula  of  PalMnd.    The  Lacedsemonians 
on  their  side  sent  to  withdraw  their  harmosts  and  their  garrisons 
from  every  city  still  under  occupation.    Since  they  had  already 
made  such  promise  once  before  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  but 
had  never  performed  it^  commissioners,*  not  Spartans,  were  now 
named  from  the  general  congress,  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the 
agreement 

No  great  haste,  however,  was  probably  shown  in  executing  this 
part  of  the   conditions,  for   the  whole   soul   and  violent 
sentiment  of  the  Spartans  were  absorbed  by  their  ft^Pg^^J.^ 
quarrel  with  Thebes.    The  miso-Theban  impulse  now  wdmt 
drove  them  on  with  a  fury  which  overcame  all  other  ^^*^®"* 
thoughts,  and  which,  though  doubtless  Agesilaus  and  others 

3  Xen.  Hellen.  tL  4, 1.  thia  chapter  to  the  peace  hetween 

'  Thncvd.  iv.  Athens  and  Sparta  in  874  B.C.    I  have 

*I)iodor.  XT.   8S,     i^oeytrytii,  Xen.  alreadv  remarked  that  they  belong 

Hellen.  I.  e.  properly  to  the  peace  of  871  B.C. ;  as 

Diod6ra8  refers  the  statements  in  ^Yes8eling  suspects  in  his  note. 
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considered  it  at  the  time  as  legitimate  patriotic  resentment  for 
the  recent  insult,  appeared  to  the  philo-Laconian  Xenophdn, 
when  he  looked  back  upon  it  from  the  subsequent  season  of 
Spartan  humiliation,  to  be  a  misguiding  inspiration  sent  by  the 
gods,^  like  that  of  the  Homeric  At&  Now  that  Thebes  stood 
isolated  from  Athens  and  all  other  allies  out  of  Boeotia,  Agesilaiis 
had  full  confidence  of  being  able  to  subdue  her  thoroughly.  The 
same  impression  of  the  superiority  of  Spartan  force  was  also 
entertained  both  by  the  Athenians  and  by  other  Greeks — ^to  a 
great  degree  even  by  the  Thebans  themselves.  It  was  anticipated 
that  the  Spartans  would  break  up  the  city  of  Thebes  into  villages 
(as  they  had  done  at  Mantineia) — or  perhaps  retaliate  upon  her 
the  fate  which  she  had  inflicted  upon  Platsea — or  even  decimate 
her  citizens  and  her  property  to  the  profit  of  the  Delphian  god,  pur- 
suant to  the  vow  that  had  been  taken  more  than  a  century  before, 
in  consequence  of  the  assistance  lent  by  the  Thebans  to  Xerx^> 
Few  persons  out  of  Bceotia  doubted  of  tiie  success  of  Sparta. 
To  attack  ThSbes,  however,  an  army  was  wanted ;  and  as  Sparta, 
by  the  peace  just  sworn,  had  renounced  everything 
ombrotus^iB  ^1^6  imperial  ascendency  over  her  allies,  leaving  each 
marchlnto  ®^  them  free  to  send  or  withhold  assistance  as  they 
Bieotia,  out  chose,  to  raise  an  army  was  no  easy  task ;  for  the 
^      ^  allies,  generally  speaking,  being  not  at  all  inflamed 

with  xhe  Spartan  antipathy  against  Thibes,  desired  only  to  be 
left  to  enjoy  their  newly-acquired  liberty.  But  it  so  happened 
that  at  the  moment  when  peace  was  sworn,  the  Spartan  king 
Kleombrotus  was  actually  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Lacedae- 
monians and  allies,  in  Phokis,  on  the  north-western  frontier  of 
Boeotia.  Immediately  on  hearing  of  the  peace,  Kleombrotus  sent 
home  to  ask  for  instructions  as  to  his  future  proceedings.  By  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  Spartan  authorities  and  assembly,  with 
Agesilaus  as  the  most  vehement  of  all,'  he  was  directed  to  march 
against  the  Thebans,  unless  they  should  flinch  at  the  last  moment 
(as  they  had  done  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas),  and  relinquish 
their  presidency  over  the  other  Boeotian  cities.  One  citizen  alone, 
named  Prothoiis,  interrupted   this  unanimity.      He  protested 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  8.    ^i)  y&p,  w«    Palopid.  c.  20 ;  Dioddr.  xr.  51. 
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against  the  order,  first,  as  a  violation  of  their  oaths,  which 
leqoiied  them  to  distMind  the  army  and  reconstitute  it  on  the 
yduntaiy  principle  :  next,  as  imprudent  m  regard  to  the  allies, 
who  now  looked  upon  such  liberty  as  their  right,  and  would 
never  serve  with  cordiality  unless  it  were  granted  to  theuL  But 
Prothoiis  was  treated  with  disdain  as  a  silly  alarmist,^  and  the 
peremptory  order  was  despatched  to  Kleombrotus  ;  accompanied, 
probably,  by  a  reinlorcement  ot  Spartans  and  Lacedsemonians,  the 
namber  of  whom,  in  the  ensuing  battle,  seems  to  have  been 
greater  than  can  reasonably  be  imagined  to  have  been  before 
serving  in  Phokis. 

Meanwhile  no  symptoms  ol  concession  were  manifested  at 
ThSbes.'  Epameinondas,  on  his  return  had  found 
cordial  sympadiy  with  the  resolute  tone  which  he  had  the  defencet 
adopted  both  in  defence  of  the  Boeotian  federation  and  ^i?^**** 
against  Sparta.  Though  every  one  felt  the  magnitude  S"*^^*  •* 
of  the  danger,  it  was  still  hoped  that  the  enemy  might 
he  prevented  from  penetrating  out  of  Phokis  into  Boeotia. 
Epameinondas  accordingly  occupied  with  a  strong  force  the  narrow 
pass  near  Kordneia,  lying  between  a  spur  of  Mount  Helikon  on 
one  side  and  the  Lake  KopaXs  on  the  other — ^the  same  position 
ftB  had  been  taken  by  the  Boeotians,  and  forced  by  the  army 
'etuming  from  Asia  under  Agesilaus,  twenty-three  years  before. 
Orchomenus  lay  northward  (that  is,  on  the  Phokian  side) 
of  this  position ;  and  its  citizens,  as  well  as  its  Lacedsemonian 
garrison,  now  doubtless  formed  part  of  the  invading  army  of 
Kleombrotus.  That  prince,  with  a  degree  of  military  skill  rare 
IB  the  Spartan  commanders,  baffled  all  the  Theban  calculations. 
Instead  of  marching  by  the  regular  road  from  Phokis  into  Boeotia, 
he  tnmed  southward  by  a  mountain  road  scarcely  deemed 
practicable,  defeated  the  Theban  division  under  Cheerelas  which 
guarded  it,  and  crossed  the  ridge  of  Helikon  to  the  Boeotian  port 
of  Ereusis  on  the  Elrisssean  Gulfl  Coming  upon  this  place  by 
torprise,  he  stormed  it,  capturing  twelve  Thebtm  triremes  which 

^Xen.  Hellen.  vi  4,  2,  8.    Utlvop  Boaotian  cities  should  be  left  aato- 

1^  ^Kvapeiv  riYn<Taro,  Ac  nomoos:  and  the  requiiition  was  re- 

>  It  is  stated  that  either  the  Lace-  pudiated  (Dioddr.  xf.  51 ;  Aristeidds, 

dsmonians    from  Sparta  or  Kleom-  Orat  (Leuktr.)  ii  zxxiv.  p.  644,  ed. 
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lay  in  the  harbour.  He  then  left  a  garrieon  to  occupy  the  port» 
and  marched  without  delay  over  the  mountainous  ground  into 
the  territory  of  ThespisB  on  the  eastern  decliyity  of  Helikon ; 
where  he  encamped  on  the  high  ground,  at  a  place  of  ever- 
memorable  name,  called  Leuktra.^  1 

Here  was  an  important  success,  skilfully  gained ;  not  only       ^ 
l^Mmeinon-   placing  Kleombrotus  within  an  easy  march  of  ThSbes, 
aiwISns^it     ^^*  *^  opening  a  sure  communication  by  sea  with         ' 
Leuktra—      Sparta,  through  the  port  of  Kreusis,  and  thus  eluding 
menS'toSe    the  difliculties  of  Mount  Kithaeron.    Both  the  king 
•"°y-  and  the  Lacedaemonians  around  him  were  full  of  joy 

and  confidence ;  while  the  Thebans  on  their  side  were  struck 
with  dismay  as  well  as  surprise.     It  required  all  the  ability  of       '^^ 
Epameinondas  and  all  the  daring  of  Pelopidas  to  uphold   the        **^ 
resolution  of  their  countrymen,  and  to  explain  away  or  neutralize        '^ 
the  terrific  signs  and  portents,  which  a  dispirited  Qreek  was  sure         ' 
to  see  in  every  accident  of  the  road.    At  length,  however,  they 
succeeded  in  this,  and  the  Thebans  with  their  allied  Boeotians 
were  marched  out  from  Thebes  to  Leuktra,  where  they  were 
posted  on  a  declivity  opposite  to  the  Spartan  camp.    They  were 
commanded  by  the  seven  Boeotarchs,  of  whom  Epameinondas  was 
one     But  such  was  the  prevalent  apprehension  of  joining  battle 
with  the  Spartans  on  equal  terms,  that  even  when  actually  on 
the  ground,  three  of  these  Boeotarchs  refused  to  concur  in  the 
order  for  fighting,  and  proposed  to  shut  themselves  up  in  Thebes 
for  a  siege,  sending  their  wives  and  families  away  to  Athens. 
Epameinondas  was  vainly  combating  their  determination,  when 
the  seventh  Boeotarch,  Branchylides,  arrived  from  the  passes  of 
Eithseron,  where  he  had  been  on  guard,  and  was  prevailed  upon 
to  vote  in  favour  of  the  bolder  course. 

Though  a  majority  was  thus  secured  for  fighting,  yet  the 
feeling  throughout  the  Theban  camp  was  more  that  of  brave 
despair  than  of  cheering  hope--a  conviction  that  it  was  better  to 
perish  in  the  field  than  to  live  in  exile  with  the  Lacedaemonians 
masters  of  the  Eadmeia.  Some  encouraging  omens,  however, 
were  transmitted  to  the  camp,  from  the  temples  in  Th§bes  as 
well  as  from  that  of  Trophonius  at  Lebadeia;'  and  a  Spartan 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  tI.  4,  8,  4 ;  Diod6r.  s  Kalliathends,  apud  Cic.  de  Divina. 
XT.  68 ;  Pausan.  ix.  18,  2.  tione,  i.  84.    Fra«^.  9,  ed.  Didot. 
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exHe  named  Leandrias,  serving  in  the  Theban  ranks,  ventured  to 
tSBure  them  that  they  vrere  now  on  the  very  spot  foredoomed  for 
die  overthrow  of  the  Liacedsemonian  empire.  Here  stood  the 
tomb  of  two  females  (daughters  of  a  Leuktrian  named  Skedasos) 
who  had  been  violated  by  two  Lacedamonians  and  had  after- 
wards slain  themselves.  Skedasos,  after  having  in  vain 
attempted  to  obtain  justice  from  the  Spartans  for  this  outrage, 
came  back  imprecating  curses  on  them,  and  slew  himself  also. 
The  vengeance  of  these  departed  sufferers  would  now  be  sure  to 
poor  itself  out  on  Sparta,  when  her  army  was  in  their  own 
district  and  near  their  own  tomb.  And  the  Theban  leaders,  to 
whom  the  tale  was  full  of  opportune  encouragement,  crowned 
&e  tomb  with  wreaths,  invoking  the  aid  of  its  inmates  against 
the  common  enemy  now  present.^ 

While  others  were  thus  comforted  by  the  hope  of  superhuman 
aid,  Epameinondas,  to  whom  the  order  of  the  coming  jj^^  ^^^ 

hattle  had  been  confided,  took  care  that  no  human  of  battle 

,       , ,      t  J.'  -rr.      .     1  adopted  toy 

precautions    should     be    wanting.     His    task    was  Bpameinon- 

arduous ;    for  not  only  were  his  troops  dispirited,   ^*^ 

while  those  of  the  enemy  were  confident,  but  their  numbers 

were  ioferior,  and  some  of  the  Boeotians  present  were  hardly 

even  toustworthy.     What  the  exact  numbers  were  on  either  side 

we  are  not  permitted  to  know.     Dioddrus  assigns  about  6000 

men  to  the  Thebans ;   Plutarch  states  the  numbers  of  Kleom- 

brotus  at  11,000.'     Without  placing  faith  in  these  figures,  we  see 

good  reason  for  believing  that  the  Theban  total  was  decidedly 


_^  ZenophOntis  Hellenica,  ▼!.  4,  7 ;  up,  and  stopped  not  far  off ;  upon 

DiodAras,  zr.  54 ;  Pausanias,  iz.  18,  8 ;  which    the    prophet  Theokritns  ex- 

Phitarch,  Pelopidas,  c  20,  21;  Polyae-  claimed  — "Here   comes   the   victim 

ms,  iL  3,  &  required,  sent  bythe  special  providence 

The  latter  relates  that  Pelopidas  in  of  the  gods".    The  chestnut  filly  was 

fdream  saw  Skedasus,  who  directed  caught  and  offered  as  a  sacrifice  on 

him  to  offer  on  this  tomb  ** an  auburn  the  tomb;  every  one  being  in  high 

virKiD"    to    the    deceased    females,  spirits    from  a  conviction  that  the 

Puopidas  and  his  friends  were  greatly  mandate  of  the  gods  had  been  eze- 

perplezed  about  the  fulfilment  of  this  cuted. 

': ;  many  urged  that  it  was  The  prophet  Theokritns  figures  in 

.  for  some  maiden  to  devote  the   treatise  of    Plutarch  de  Oenio 

berself,    or    to    be    devoted    b^  her  SocraUs  (c.  8,  p.  676  D)  as  one  of  the 

parents,  as  a  victim  for  the  safety  of  companions  of  Pelopidas  in  the  con- 

ihe  eountiy,  like  Menoekeus  and  Ma*  spiracy  whereby  the  Theban  oligarchy 

kaiia  in  the  ancient  legends ;  others  was  put  down  and  the  Lacedaemonians 

1  the  idea  as  cruel  and  inad-  expelled  from  the  Kadmeia. 


niissible.    In  the  midst  of  the  debate,        3  Dioddr.   xv.    62  —  66 ;    Plutarch, 
a  mare  vdtfa  a  chestnut  filly  galloped   Pelop.  c  20. 
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inferior.  For  such  inferiority  Epameinondas  stroye  to  make  ap 
by  skilful  tactics,  and  by  a  combination  at  that  time  novel  as 
well  as  ingenious.  In  all  former  Grecian  battles,  the  opposite 
armies  had  been  drawn  up  in  line,  and  had  fought  along  the 
whole  line ;  or  at  least  such  had  been  the  intention  of  the 
generals — and  if  it  was  not  realized,  the  cause  was  to  be  sought 
in  accidents  of  the  ground,  or  backwardness  or  disorder  on  the 
part  of  some  division  of  the  soldiers.  Departing  from  this 
habit,  Epameinondas  now  arrayed  his  troops  so  as  to  bring  his 
'  own  left  to  bear  with  irresistible  force  upon  the  Spartan  right, 
and  to  keep  back  the  rest  of  his  army  comparatively  out  of 
action.  Knowing  that  Eleombrotus,  with  the  Spartans  and  slU 
the  official  persons,  would  be  on  the  right  of  their  own  line,  he 
calculated  that,  if  successful  on  this  point  against  the  best  troops, 
he  should  find  little  resistance  from  the  remainder.  Accord- 
ingly he  placed  on  his  own  left  wing  chosen  Theban  hoplites,  to 
the  prodigious  depth  of  fifty  shields,  with  Pelopidas  and  the 
Sacred  Band  in  front  His  order  of  advance  was  disposed 
obliquely  or  in  echelon,  so  that  the  deep  column  on  the  left 
should  join  battle  first,  while  the  centre  and  right  kept  com- 
paratively back  and  held  themselves  more  in  a  defensive 
attitude. 

In  371  B.a,  such  a  combination  was  absolutely  new,  and 
Confidence  betokened  high  military  genius.  It  is  therefore  no 
orf  the  spar-  disgrace  to  Kleombrotus  that  he  was  not  prepared  for 
Kieom-  it,  and  that  he  adhered  to  the  ordinary  Grecian  tactics 
brotus.  of  joining  battle  at  once  along  the  whole  line.    But  so 

xmbounded  was  the  confidence  reigning  among  the  Spartans,  that 
there  never  was  any  occasion  on  which  peculiar  precautions  were 
less  thought  of.  When,  from  their  entrenched  camp  on  the 
Leuktrian  eminence,  they  saw  the  Thebans  encamped  on  an 
opposite  eminence,  separated  from  them  by  a  small  breadth  of 
low  ground  and  moderate  declivities,  their  only  impatience  was 
to  hurry  on  the  decisive  moment,  so  as  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
escaping.  Both  the  partisans  and  the  opponents  of  Kleombrotus 
united  in  provoking  the  order  for  battle,  each  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. The  partisans  urged  him,  since  he  had  never  yet  done 
anything  against  the  Thebans,  to  strike  a  decisive  blow,  and  clear 
himself  from  the  disparaging  comparisons  which  rumour  insti- 


Chap.  Lxxvm.       new  thrban  ordsb  op  battlb.  171 

tated  between  bim  and  AgedlauB ;  the  opponents  gaye  it  to  be 
understood,  that  if  Eleombrotus  were  now  backward,  their 
SQfipicions  would  be  confirmed  that  he  leaned  in  his  heart  towards 
the  Thebans.^  Probably  the  king  was  himself  sufficiently  eager 
to  fight,  and  so  would  any  other  Spartan  general  have  been,  under 
the  same  circumstances,  before  the  battle  of  Lenktra.  But  even 
had  he  been  otherwise,  the  impatience,  prevalent  among  the 
Laced»monian  portion  of  his  army,  left  him  no  option.  Accord- 
ingly, the  decided  resolution  to  fight  was  taken.  The  last 
council  was  held,  and  the  final  orders  issued  by  Kleombrotus 
after  his  morning  meal,  where  copious  libations  of  wine  both 
attested  and  increased  the  confident  temper  of  every  man.  The 
army  was  marched  out  of  the  camp,  and  arrayed  on  the  lower 
portion  of  the  declivity  ;  Eleombrotus  with  the  Spartans  and 
most  of  the  Lacedsemonians  being  on  the  right,  in  an  order  of 
twelve  deep.  Some  Lacedsemonians  were  also  on  the  left,  but 
respecting  the  order  of  the  other  parts  of  the  line  we  have  no 
information.    The  cavalry  was  chiefly  posted  along  the  front. 

Meanwhile,  Epameinondas  also  marched  down  his  declivity,  in 
his  own  chosen  order  of  battle  ;  his  left  wing  being  Battle  of 
both  forward,  and  strengthened  into  very  deep  order,  i*'^'»- 
for  desperate  attack.  His  cavalry  too  were  posted  in  front  of  his 
line.  But  before  he  commenced  his  march,  he  sent  away  his 
baggage  and  attendants  home  to  Thebes  ;  while  at  the  same  time 
he  made  proclamation  that  any  of  his  Boeotian  hoplites  who  were 
not  hearty  in  the  cause  might  also  retire  if  they  chose.  Of  such 
permission  the  Thespians  immediately  availed  themselves  ; '  so 
many  were  there,  in  the  Theban  camp,  who  estimated  the  chances 
to  be  all  in  favour  of  LacedsBmonian  victory.  But  when  these 
men,  aJarge  portion  of  them  unarmed,  were  seen  retiring,  a  con- 
siderable detachment  from  the  army  of  Kleombrotus,  either  with 
or  without  orders,  ran  after  to  prevent  their  escape,  and  forced 
them  to  return  for  safety  to  the  main  Theban  army.  The  most 
zealous  among  the  allies  of  Sparta  present — ^the  Phokians,  the 
Phliasians,  and  the  Herakleots,  together  with  a  body  of  merce- 
naries—executed this  movement,  which  seems  to  have  weakened 
the  LacedsBmonians  in  the  main  battle,  without  doing  any 
mischief  to  the  Thebans. 

1  Xen.  HelloD.  vL  4,  6.       3  Polyaen.  ii.  2  2 ;  Pansan.  ix.  18,  8 ;  ix.  14,  i. 
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The  cavalry  first  engaged  in  front  of  both  lines  ;  and  here  the 
_^  superiority  of  the  Thebans  soon  became  manifest.   The 

the  Spar-  Lacedsemonian  cavalry — at  no  time  very  good,  but  at 
d^hof  ^^^  moment  nnnsually  bad,  composed  of  raw  and 
Kieombro-     feeble  novices,  mounted  on  horses  provided  by  the 

rich — ^was  soon  broken  and  driven  back  upon  the 
infantry,  whose  ranks  were  disturbed  by  the  fugitives.  To  re- 
establish the  battle,  Eleombrotus  gave  the  word  for  the  infantry 
to  advance,  himself  personally  leading  the  right  The  victorious 
cavalry  probably  hung  upon  the  Lacedaemonian  infantry  of  the 
centre  and  left,  and  prevented  them  from  making  much  forward 
movement ;  while  Epameinondas  and  Pelopidas  with  their  left 
advanced  according  to  their  intention  to  hoax  down  Eleombrotus 
and  his  right  wing.  The  shock  here  was  terrible  ;  on  both  sides 
victory  was  resolutely  and  desperately  disputed,  in  a  dose  hand- 
combat,  with  pushing  of  opposite  shields  and  opposite  masses. 
But  such  was  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  Theban  charge — with 
the  Sacred  Band  or  chosen  warriors  in  front,  composed  of  men 
highly  trained  in  the  palaestra,^  and  the  deep  column  of  fifty 
shields  propelling  behind — ^that  even  the  Spartans,  with  all  their 
courage,  obstinacy,  and  discipline,  were  unable  to  stand  up  against 
it.  Eleombrotus,  himself  either  in  or  near  the  front,  was  mor- 
tally wounded,  apparently  early  in  the  battle ;  and  it  was  only 
by  heroic  and  unexampled  efforts,  on  the  part  of  his  comrades 
around,  that  he  was  carried  off  yet  alive,  so  as  to  preserve  him 
from  fsJling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Around  him  also  fell 
the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Spartan  oflicial  staff ;  Deinon 
the  Polemarch,  Sphodrias  with  his  son  Eleonymus,  and  several 
others.  After  an  obstinate  resistance  and  a  fearful  slaughter,  the 
right  wing  of  the  Spartans  was  completely  beaten,  and  driven 
back  to  their  camp  on  the  higher  ground. 
It  was  upon  this  Spartan  right  wing,  where  the  Theban  left 

was  irresistibly  strong,  that  all  the  stress  of  the  battle 
adherence  of  f^H — as  Epameinondas  had  intended  that  it  should. 
SSwf  "^*"    In  no  other  part  of  the  line  does  there  appear  to  have 

been  any  serious  fighting  ;  partly  through  his  delibe- 
rate scheme  of  not  pushing  forward  eiUier  his  centre  or  his  right 
—partly  through  the  preliminary  victory  of  the  Theban  cavalry, 
1  Plutarch,  Symposiac  ii.  5,  p.  689  F. 
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if\]ic^i^To\>a\>l7  checked  in  part  the  forward  march  of  the  enemy's 
^ue— «iid  partly  also  through  the  lukewarm  adherence,  or  even 
Bappressed  hostility,  of  the  allies  marshalled  under  the  command 
o!  KleombrotuB.^  The  Phokians  and  Herakleots — zealous  in  the 
cause  from  hatred  of  Thebes — had  quitted  the  hne  to  strike  a  blow 
at  the  retiring  baggage  and  attendants  ;  while  the  remaining 
aUies,  after  mere  nominal  fighting  and  little  or  no  loss,  retired  to 
the  camp  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  Spartan  right  defeated  and 
driven  back  to  it.  Moreover,  even  some  Lacedaemonians  on  the 
left  wing,  probably  astounded  by  the  lukewarnmess  of  those 
around  them,  and  by  the  unexpected  calamity  on  their  own  rights 
fell  back  in  .the  same  manner.  The  whole  Lacedaemonian  force, 
with  the  dying  king,  was  thus  again  assembled  and  formed  behind 
the  entrenchment  on  the  higher  ground,  where  the  victorious 
Thebans  did  not  attempt  to  molest  them.^ 

Bat  very  different  were  their  feelings  as  they  now  stood 
arrayed  in  the  camp  from  that  exulting  boastfulness 
with  which  they  had  quitted  it  an  hour  or  two  before,   oa^^ter 
and  fearful  was  the  loss  when  it  came  to  be  verified,   ^^ejjjjj^ 
Of  seven  hundred  Spartans  who  had  marched  forth  of  defeat 
from  the  camp,  only  three  hundred  returned  to  it*  to wMcit* 
One  thousand  Lacedaemonians,  besides,  had  been  left  ^JJ"*^' 
on  the  field,  even  by  the  admission  of  Xenophdn ; 
probably  the  real  number  was  even  larger.    Apart  from  this,  the 
death  of  Kleombrotus  was  of  itself  an  event  impressive  to  every 
one,  the  like  of  which  had  never  occurred  since  the  fatal  day  of 
Thermopylae.     But  this  was  not  all.     The  allies  who  stood 
alongside  of  them  in  arms  were  now  altered  men.    All  were  sick 
of  their  cause,  and  averse  to  further  exertion ;  some  scarcely 
concealed  a  positive  satisfaction  at  the  defeat.    And  when  the 
surviving  polemarchs,  now  commanders,  took  counsel  with  the 

1  Pausanias  (ix.  13,  4 :  compare  viii.        3  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼!.  4. 18, 14. 
6,  1)   lays    great    stress    upon    this        >  Xen.  Hellen.  2.  c.  Plataich  (AgesiL 

indifference  or  e?en  treachery  of  the  c.  28)  states  1000  Lacedsemonians  to 

allies.    Xenophdn  says  quite  enough  to  have  been  slain ;  Pausanias  (ix.  IS,  4) 

authenticate  the  reality  of  the  fact  rives  the  number  as  more  than  1000 ; 

(Hellen.  vi.  4,  15—24)  :  see  also  Cicero  Dioddrus  mentions  4000  (zt.  56),  which 

de  OfBc.  iL  7,  26.  is  doubtless  above  the  truth,  though 

Polysenns    has     more     than    one  the  number  given  by  Xenoph6n  may  be 

anecdote  ren>ecting  the  dexterity  of  fairly  presumed  as  somewhat  below  it. 

Agesilaus  in  dealing  with  faint*hearted  Dionysius  of    Halikamassus    (Antiq. 

conduct  or  desertion  on  the  part  of  the  Roman,  it  17)  states  that  1700  Spartans 

sllies  of  Sparta  (Poly»n.  iL  1»  18—20).  perished. 
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principal  officers  as  to  the  steps  proper  in  the  emergency,  there 
were  a  few,  hut  very  few,  Spartans  who  pressed  for  renewal  of 
the  hattle,  and  for  recovering  hy  force  their  slain  hrethren  in 
the  field,  or  perishing  in  the  attempt  All  the  rest  felt  like 
beaten  men  ;  so  that  the  polemarchs,  giving  effect  to  the  general 
sentiment,  sent  a  herald  to  solicit  the  regular  truce  for  burial  of 
their  dead.  This  the  Thebans  granted,  after  erecting  their  own 
trophy.^  But  Epameinondas,  aware  that  the  Spartans  would 
practise  every  stratagem  to  conceal  the  magnitude  of  their  losses, 
coupled  the  grant  with  the  condition  that  the  allies  should  bury 
their  dead  first  It  was  found  that  the  allies  had  scarce  any  dead 
to  pick  up,  and  that  nearly  every  slain  warrior  on  the  fidd  was 
A  Lacedaemonian."  And  thus  the  Theban  general,  while  he 
placed  the  loss  beyond  possibility  of  concealment,  proclaimed  at 
the  same  time  such  public  evidence  of  Spartan  courage,  as  to 
rescue  the  misfortime  of  Leuktra  from  aU  aggravation  on  the 
score  of  dishonour.  What  the  Theban  loss  was  Xenoph6n  does 
not  tell  us.  Pausanias  states  it  at  forty-seven  men,*  Dioddrus  at 
three  hundred.  The  former  number  is  preposterously  small, 
and  even  the  latter  is  doubtless  under  the  truth  ;  for  a  victory 
in  close  fight,  over  soldiers  like  the  Spartans,  must  have  been 
dearly  purchased.  Though  the  bodies  of  the  Spartans  were 
given  up  to  burial,  their  arms  were  retained  ;  and  the  shields  oi 
the  principal  officers  were  seen  by  the  traveller  Pausanias  at 
Thebes,  600  years  afterwards.* 

Twenty  days  only  had  elapsed,  &om  the  time  when  Epameir 
B.0. 871.  nondas  quitted  Sparta  after  ThSbes  had  been  excluded 
Great  sur-  ^^^  ^  general  peace,  to  the  day  when  he  stood 
prise,  and  victorious  on  the  field  of  Leuktra.'  The  event  came 
aiteratfon  ^^  ^  thunderclap  upon  every  one  in  Greece — ^upon 
producef'  victors  as  well  as  vanquished — ^upon  allies  and 
throughout  neutrals,  near  and  distant,  alike.  The  general  expec- 
the  Theban  tation  had  been  that  Thebes  would  be  speedily 
victory.         overthrown  and  dismantled ;  instead  of  which,  not 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  yi.  4, 15.  s  This  is  an  important  date  preserved 

3  Pausan.  ix.  18,  4  ;  Plutarch,  by  Plutarch  <AgesiL  c.  28).  The  con- 
Apophtheg.  Beg.  p.  198  B ;  Cicero  de  gress  was  broken  up  at  Sparta  on 
Officiis,  ii.  7.  the  fourteenth  of  the  Attic  month 

s  Pansan.  ix.  IS,  4 ;  Dioddr.  zv.  66.      Skirrophorion  (June),  the  last  month 

4  Pausan.  ix.  16,  8.  of  the  year  of  the  Athenian  archoo 
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only  she  had  escaped,  but  had  inflicted  a  croBhing  blow  on  the 
military  majesty  of  Sparta. 

It  is  in  vain  that  Xenoph6n — whose  account  of  the  battle  is 
obscure,  partial,  and  imprinted  with  that  chagrin  which  the 
event  occasioned  to  him  ^ — ascribes  the  defeat  to  untoward  acci- 
dents,' or  to  the  rashness  and  convivial  carelessness  of  Eleom- 
brotus,  upon  whose  generalship  Agesilaus  and  his  party  at  Sparta 
did  not  scruple  to  cast  ungenerous  reproach,'  while  others  faintly 
exculpated  him  by  saying  that  he  had  fought  contrary  to  his 
better  judgment,  under  fear  of  unpopularity.  Such  criticisms, 
coming  from  men  wise  after  the  fact,  and  consoling  themselves 
for  the  public  calamity  by  censuring  the  unfortunate  commander, 
will  not  stand  examination.  Kleombrotus  represented  on  this 
occasion  the  feeling  universal  among  his  countrymen.  He  was 
ordered  to  march  against  Thebes  with  the  full  belief,  entertained 
by  Agesilaus  and  aU  the  Spartan  leaders,  that  her  unassisted  force 
could  not  resist  him.  To  fight  the  Thebans  on  open  ground  was 
exactly  what  he  and  every  other  Spartan  desired.  While  his 
manner  of  forcing  the  entrance  of  Boeotia,  and  his  capture  of 
Kreusis,  was  a  creditable  manoeuvre,  he  seems  to  have  arranged 
his  order  of  battle  in  the  manner  usual  with  Grecian  generals  at 
the  time.    There  appears  no  reason  to  censure  his  generalship, 

ADdBthends ;  the  battle  was  fought  km  Tot$  /i^  oiufttun  Kparr/Biivai   X  i  & 

<m  the  fifth  of  the  Attic  month  of  rhv  oix  bpBmf  ^y^<rdiitvov.  Ae. 

Hekatombseon,    the    first   month    of  (s.  9). 

the  next  Attic  year,  of  the  archon  I  take  his  statement  as  good  evidenoe 

Phrasikleidds— about  the  beginning  of  of  the  real  opinion  entertained  both  by 

July.  Agesilans   and    by  Archidamns  —  an 

1  l>iod6ras  differs  from  Xenopbte  on  opinion  the  more  natural,  since  the  two 

one  important  matter  connected  with  contemporary  kings  of  Sparta  were 

the  battle ;  aiBnning  that  Archidamns  almost  always  at  ?ariance,  and  at  the 

son  of  Agesilaus   was   present    and  head  of  opposing  parties:  especially 

fought,  together  with  Tarious  other  true  about  Agesilaus  and  Kleombrotus, 

drcnmstanoes,  which  I  shall  discuss  daring  the  li^  of  the  latter, 

presentlv,  in  a  future  note.    I  follow  Cicero   (probably   copying    Eallis- 

Aenophon.  thends  or  Epborus)  says,  de  Officii!, 

s  Xen.  HeUen.  tL  4,  &    cU  S*  o9v  i.  24,  84—"  Ilia  plaga  (Lacedsemoniis) 

i^v    lidx^v    roU    t^kw    Acuce8ai|u>Wot«  pestifera,    qu&,    quum    Cleombrotus 

wam-a  rajKurria  iyCyvtro,^  roU  ii  (to  inTidiam  tim^is  tiemere  cum  Bpami- 

the  Thebans)  vdyra,  km  vwh  t^9  rvxrit  nondA  conflixJsset,  Lacedsemoniorum 

KarmpBovTo.  opes  corruemut".    Poly  bins  remarks 

s  isokratte,  in  the  Oration  vi.  called  nx.  28,  we  know  not  nrom  whom  he 

JrehidamuM  (composed  about  five  years  borrowed)  that  all  the  proceedings  of 

after  the  battle,  as  if  to  be  spoken  by  Kleombrotus  during  tne  empire    of 

Archidamus  son  of  Agesilaus)— puts  Sparta  were  markea  with  a  generous 

this    statement    distinctly    into    the  regard  for  the  interests  and  feelings 

month    ot    Archidamus— fUxP^    t^^^  of  the  allies;  while  the  proceedings 

narnf&i     rnt     rifidpaf    BtSvcrrvxnKivM  of  Agesilaus  were  of   the    opposite 

ioKovfiey  iv  rff  lUxv  rH  irpb^  eij^otowj,  character. 
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except  in  80  far  as  he  was  unable  to  divihe — ^what  no  one  else 
divined — the  superior  combinations  of  his  adversary,  then  for  the 
first  time  applied  to  practice. 

To  the  discredit  of  Xenophdn,  Epameinondas  is  never  named  in 
his  narrative  of  the  battle,  though  he  recognizes  in  substance 
that  the  battle  was  decided  by  the  irresistible  Theban  force 
brought  to  bear  upon  one  point  of  the  enemy's  phalanx — a  feet 
which  both  Plutarch  and  Dioddrus  ^  expressly  refer  to  the  genius 
of  the  general.  All  the  calculations  of  Epameinondas  tunied  out 
successfuL  The  bravery  of  the  Thebans,  cavalry  as  well  as 
infantry,  seconded  by  the  training  which  they  had  received 
during  the  last  few  years,  was  found  sufficient  to  carry  his  plans 
into  full  execution.  To  this  circumstance  principally  was  owing 
the  great  revolution  of  opinion  throughout  Greece  which  followed 
the  battle.  Every  one  felt  that  a  new  military  power  had 
arisen,  and  that  the  Theban  training,  under  the  generalship  of 
Epameinondas,  had  proved  itself  more  than  a  match  on  a  fair 
field,  with  shield  and  spear,  and  with  numbers  on  the  whole 
inferior,  for  the  ancient  Lykurgean  discipline;  which  last  had 
hitherto  stood  without  a  parallel  as  turning  out  artists  and 
craftsmen  in  war,  against  mere  citizens  in  the  opposite  ranks, 
armed,  yet  without  the  like  training.^  Essentially  stationary 
and  old-feshioned,  the  Lykurgean  discipline  was  now  overborne 
by  the  progressive  military  improvement  of  other  states,  handled 
by  a  pre-eminent  tactician — a  misfortune  predicted  by  the 
Corinthians  •  at  Sparta  sixty  years  before,  and  now  realized,  to 
the  conviction  of  all  Qreece,  on  the  field  of  Leuktra. 

But  if  the  Spartan  system  was  thus  invaded  and  overpassed, 
in  its  privilege  of  training  soldiers,  there  was  another  species  of 
teaching  wherein  it  neither  was  nor  could  be  overpassed — ^the 
hard  lesson  of  enduring  pain  and  suppressing  emotion.    Memor- 

1  Dioddr.^  XT.   56.      Bpameinondaa^  iaifioviovi  ii  (jl6vov%  rf  ivn  rtxrCrat 

U^f  Ttvl  K<u  irtpirr^  rdf et  xPWo>^'vo9t  r&v  iroAe/uxwy— and  Xenoph6n,  Memor. 

Bta,  rri^  iSCat  vrpariiyCat  irtptcirot^o-aro  JL  6, 18, 14. 

r^v  irtpi.fi6riTov  vCkhv,    ...    did  xol  3  Thucyd.  i.   7L     apxai<SrpoTa  vjumv 

ko^riv  iroiijaraf   ^v   ^aAayya,    ry   tov»  (of  you  Spartaos)  tA  JiriTi}dei;fMira  «pb« 

iinK4KT0Vi  ^x(»^^  icepart  tyvto  Koiifniv  rny  avrov$    ivTiV.       avdyxi^    6'    &<rtrtp 

fuxYij*',  Ac.    Gp.  Plutarch,  Pelop.  c.  28.  rtfyvn$     itl     tA      iniyiyv6fitva, 


Compare  Xenophdn,  De  Bepub.  ra  axitrrira  vS/uiia  opiora,  wpibi  iroAA^ 
Laced.  xiiL  6.  rov«  fikv  oAAovs  aiiro-  ik  avayKa^^ofidvon  teVai,  iroAXi^c  xal 
oX<^^A<''^ACctvatr(ai'OTpartwrucwv, Aaxc-    t^v  iviT€XV'(i<rtit  6ti,  &C. 
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able  indeed  was  the  manner  in  which  the  news  of  this  fSeital  catas- 
trophe was  received  at  Sparta.  To  prepare  the  reader  ^^^^  ^^ 
by  an  appropriate  contrast,  we  may  turn  to  the  mani-  the  newt  at 
Testation  at  Athens  twenty-seven  years  before,  when  herotoself- 
the  trireme  called  Paralus  arrived  from  JSgospotami,  «>™™»n<^ 
bearing  tidings  of  the  capture  of  the  entire  Athenian  fleet  ''  The 
moan  of  distress  (says  the  historian^)  reached  all  up  the  Long 
Walls  from  Peirseus  to  Athens,  as  each  man  communicated  the 
news  to  his  neighbour :  on  that  night  not  a  man  slept,  from 
bewailing  for  his  lost  fellow-citizens  and  for  his  own  impending 
rain."  Not  such  was  the  scene  at  Sparta,  when  the  messenger 
arrived  from  tbe  field  of  Leuktra,  although  there  was  everything 
calculated  to  render  the  shock  violent.  For  not  only  was  the 
defeat  calamitous  and  humiliating  beyond  all  former  parallel, 
but  it  came  at  a  moment  when  every  man  reckoned  on  victory. 
As  soon  as  Kleombrotus,  having  forced  his. way  into  Boeotia,  saw 
the  unassisted  Thebans  on  plain  ground  before  him,  no  Spartan 
entertained  any  doubt  of  the  result  Under  this  state  of  feeling, 
a  messenger  arrived  with  the  astounding  revelation,  that  the 
army  was  totally  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  the  king,  of  400 
Spartans,  and  more  than  1000  Lacedsemonians ;  and  that  defeat 
stood  confessed,  by  having  solicited  the  truce  for  interment  of 
the  slain.  At  the  moment  when  he  arrived,  the  festival  called 
the  Gymnopaedia  was  actually  being  celebrated  on  its  last  day ; 
and  the  chorus  of  grown  men  was  going  through  its  usual 
solenmity  in  the  theatre.  In  spite  of  all  the  poignancy  of  the 
intelligence,  the  Ephors  would  not  permit  the  solemnity  to  be 
either  interrupted  or  abridged.  "  Of  necessity,  I  suppose  they  were 
grievedy  but  they  went  through  the  whole  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  only  communicating  the  names  of  the  slain  to  their 
relations,  and  issuing  a  general  order  to  the  women  to  make  no 
noise  or  wailing,  but  to  bear  the  misfortune  in  silence.''  That 
such  an  order  should  be  issued  is  sufficiently  remarkable ;  that 
it  should  be  issued  and  obeyed  is  what  could  not  be  expected  ; 
that  it  should  not  only  be  issued  and  obeyed,  but  overpassed,  is 
what  no  man  could  believe  if  it  were  not  expressly  attested  by  the 
contemporary  historian.  "  On  the  morrow  (says  he)  you  might 
lee  those  whose  relations  had  been  slain  walking  about  in  public 
1  Xen.  HeUen.  iL  2, 8. 
8—12 
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with  bright  and  cheerful  countenances  ;  but  of  those  whose  rela- 
tives survived,  scarce  one  showed  himself ;  and  the  few  who  were 
abroad  looked  mournful  and  humbled."^ 

In  comparing  this  extraordinary  self-constraint  and  obedience 
Biflferenoe  to  orders,  at  Sparta,  under  the  most  trying  circum- 
»ttd  SDMta  8^^*^^^  ^^  *^®  sensitive  and  demonstrative  temper 
—Athens  and  spontaneous  outburst  of  feeling  at  Athens,  so 
JJtive  ^  much  more  nearly  approaching  to  the  Homeric  type 
ex^ergj,  Qf  Greeks,  we  must  at  the  same  time  remark  that,  in 

reference  to  active  and  heroic  efiforts  for  the  purpose  of  repairing 
past  calamities  and  making  head  against  preponderant  odds,  the 
Athenians  were  decidedly  the  better  of  the  two.  I  have  already- 
recounted  the  prodigious  and  unexpected  energy  displayed  by 
Athens,  after  the  ruinous  loss  of  her  two  armaments  before 
Syracuse,  when  no  one  expected  that  she  could  have  held  out  for 
six  months ;  I  am  now  about  to  recount  the  proceedings  of  Sparta, 
after  the  calamity  at  Leuktra — a  calamity  great  and  serious 
indeed,  yet  in  positive  amount  inferior  to  what  had  befallen, 
the  Athenians  at  Syracuse.  The  reader  will  find  that,  looking  to 
the  intensity  of  active  efifort  in  both  cases,  the  comparison  is  all  to 
the  advantage  of  Athens ;  excusing  at  least,  if  not  justifying,  the 
boast  of  Perikl^*  in  his  memorable  funeral  harangue,  that  his 
countrymen,  without  the  rigorous  drill  of  Spartans,  were  yet 
found  noway  inferior  to  Spartans  in  daring  exertion,  when  the 
hour  of  actual  trial  arrived. 

It  was  the  first  obligation  of  the  Ephors  to  provide  for  the 
Reinforce-  ^^^  ^^  their  defeated  army  in  Boeotia ;  for  which 
mentasent  purpose  they  put  in  march  nearly  the  whole 
from  Sparta,   j^niaining  force  of  Sparta.    Of  the  Lacedaemonian 

^  1  Xen.  HeUen.  ▼!.  4,  16.    ytvofUwiP  ^yytXpuhoi  ^<ravt  hkCyovi  &v  cttc«,  t<m^ 

fie  rovrwv.   6  /liv  civ  r^v  AoKeiaiftova  rov«  Si  <rKV$panrow  «eal  rawtivovs  wtptX- 

AyytMiv  rh  vd9o9  ^ucveirai,  Tvfivowai'  6vT€us—BJid  Plutaich,  AgesU.  c  29. 

6iMv  re  ov<rwv  tm  rcA(vr«Uaf,  koX  rod  See  a  similar  statement  of  Xeno* 

dvdpucov  x<ipov  cvfiov  oKTos.  oiiii^opoi,  phdn,   after    he    has  recounted  the 

eirc(  i^Kovo-ov  rb  vdBoi,  ikunovm  i^kv,  cutting  in  pieces  of  the  Lacedsemonian 

SKnrtp  ot/jMi,  avAyicjg'  rbv  uAvr oi  x^pov  mora  near  Lechseum,  about  the  satls- 

ovK  i^ayov,  oAAoL  iiaytvurturOiu  ctwv.  faction  and  even  triumph  of  those  of 

KOX  ra  iiiv  ov6iJLara  irpbc  Toi^$  oum(ovs  the    Lacedaemonians   who    had  lost 

eicdoTov  T&v  Tt$niK6Tt»v  dWfioo'av  *  irpo-  relations  in  the  battle ;  while  every 

tlirov  ik  rtu9  yvvtu^,  iiii  iroMcv  Komr^v,  one  else  was  mournful  (Xen.  HeUen. 

dAA^  aiyfi  rh  ir6Boi  ^tfpetv.    i^  Si  ivrt-  !▼.  6, 10).    Compare  also  Justin,  zzrilL 

poi^^v  op^,  d»viAivM$paffwoi  iroooif-  4— the  behaviour  after  the  defeat  of 

Kovrtt,   kmupovt   xaX    ^at8poi>«    w   r^  SeUasia. 

^ovcp^  4y«9rpc^ofitfravt*  &y  M  fmms  *  Thucyd.  iL  89. 
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mor(B,  or  military  divisions  (seemingly  six  in  the  aggregate),  two 
or  three  had  been  sent  with  Elleombrotos ;  all  the  remainder 
were  now  despatched,  even  including  elderly  citizens  np  to  near 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  all  who  had  been  left  behind  in  con- 
sequence of  other  public  offices.  Archidamns  took  the  command 
(Agesilans  still  continuing  to  be  disabled),  and  employed  himself 
in  getting  together  the  aid  promised  from  Tegea,  from  the  villages 
representing  the  disintegrated  Mantineia,  from  Corinth,  Sikydn, 
Phlius,  and  Achaia ;  all  these  places  being  still  under  the  same 
oligarchies  which  had  held  them  under  Lacedaemonian  patronage, 
and  still  adhering  to  Sparta.  Triremes  were  equipped  at 
Corinth,  as  a  means  of  transporting  the  new  army  across  to 
EreusLs,  and  thus  joining  the  defeated  troops  at  Leuktra ;  the 
port  of  Kreusis,  the  recent  acquisition  of  Kleombrotus,  being  now 
found  inestimable,  as  the  only  means  of  access  into  Bceotia.^ 

Meanwhile  the  defeated  army  still  continued  in  its  entrenched 
camp  at  Leuktra,  where  the  Thebans  were  at  first  in  proceodingi 

no  hurry  to  disturb  it.    Besides  that  this  was  a  very  *^  Bceotia 
,  .  <•         <■  .  after  the 

arduons  enterprise,  even  after  the  recent  victory,  we  battle  of 

must  recollect  the  actual  feeling  of  the  Thebans  them-  ^^"^ban 

selves  upon  whom  their  own  victory  had  come  by  victory  not 

surprise,  at  a  moment  when  they  were  animated  more  recei?ed  at 

by  despair   than    by  hope.    They -were   doubtless  ^^^^ 

absorbed  in  the  intoxicating  triumph  and  exultation  of  the 

moment,  with  the  embraces  and  felicitations  of  their  families  in 

ThSbes,  rescued  from  impending  destruction  by  their  valour. 

Like  the  Syracusans  after  their  last  great  victory'  over  the 

Athenian  fleet  in  the  Great  Harbour,  they  probably  required  an 

interval  to  give  loose  to  their  feelings  of  ecstasy,  before  they  would 

resume  action.    Epameinondas  and  the  other  leaders,  aware  how 

much    the   value   of    Theban    alliance    was    now    enhanced, 

eudeavonred  to  obtain  reinforcement  from  without,  before  they 

proceeded  to  follow  up  the  blow.    To  Athens  they  sent  a  herald, 

crowned  with  wreaths  of  triumph,  proclaiming   their  recent 

Tictory.    They  invited  the  Athenians  to  employ  the  present 

opportunity  for  taking  full  revenge  on  Sparta,  by  joining  their 

hands   with    those   of   ThSbes.     But    the   sympathies  of   the 

Athem'ans  were  now  rather  hostile  than  friendly  to  Thebes, 

1  Xen.*  Hellen.  tL  4, 17—19.         •  See  Thncyd.  yiL  73. 
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besides  that  they  had  sworn  peace  with  Sparta  not  a  month 
before.  The  senate,  who  were  assembled  in  the  acropolis  when, 
the  herald  arrived,  heard  his  news  with  evident  chagrin,  and 
dismissed  him  without  even  a  word  of  courtesy ;  while  the 
unfortunate  Plataeans,  who  were  doubtless  waiting  in  the  city  in 
expectation  of  the  victory  of  Kleombrotus,  and  of  their  own 
speedy  re-establishment,  found  themselves  again  struck  down 
and  doomed  to  indefinite  exile. 

To  Jason  of  Pher»  in  Thessaly,  another  Theban  herald  was 
J  sent   for  the   same   purpose,  and    very   differently 

PhersB  received.      That   despot   sent   back  word   that    he 

Leuktra*—  would  come  forthwith  by  sea,  and  ordered  triremes  to 
thes  artan  \)q  equipped  for  the  purpose.  But  this  was  a  mere 
retires  from  deception ;  for  at  the  same  time  he  collected  the 
^md^er*  mercenaries  and  cavalry  immediately  near  to  him, 

capitu-  and  began  his  march  by  land.    So  rapid  were  his 

movements,  that  he  forestalled  all  opposition — ^though 
he  had  to  traverse  the  territory  of  the  Herakleots  and  Phokians, 
who  were  his  bitter  enemies — and  joined  the  Thebans  safely  in 
Boeotia.^  But  when  the  Theban  leaders  proposed  that  he 
should  attack  the  Lacedaemonian  camp  in  flank,  from  the  high 
ground,  while  they  would  march  straight  up  by  the  hill  and 
attack  it  in  front,  Jason  strongly  dissuaded  the  enterprise  as 
too  perilous,  recommending  that  they  should  permit  the  enemy's 
departure  under  capitulation.  "Be  content  (said  he)  with  the 
great  victory  which  you  have  already  gained.  Do  not  com- 
promise it  by  attempting  something  yet  more  hazardous,  against 
Lacedaemonians  driven  to  despair  in  their  camp.  Recollect  that 
a  few  days  ago  you  yourselves  were  in  despair,  and  that  your 
recent  victory  is  the  fruit  of  that  very  feeling.  Remember  that 
the  gods  take  pleasure  in  bringing  about  these  sudden  changes  of 
fortune."*  Having  by  such  representations  convinced  the  Thebans, 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  20,  21.  mission    they    profited,   so  that  th& 

However,  since  the  Phokians  formed  Spartans  now  stood  alone  in  the  camp 

part  of  the  beaten  army  at  Leuktra,  it  (Fans.  ix.  14,  1).     This,  however,  is 

must  be  confessed  that  Jason  had  less  inconsistent  with  the  account  of  Xeno- 

to  fear  from  them  at  this  moment  ph6n(vL  4, 26),  and  I  think  improbable, 

than  at  any  other.  Sievers    (Geschichte,   &c.,    p.    247) 

a  Pausanias  states  that  immediately  thinks  that  Jason  preserved  the  Snar- 

after  the  battle,  Epameinondas  gave  tans    by    outwitting    and    deluding^ 

permission  to  the  allies  of  Sparta  to  Epameinondas.    But  it  appears  to  me 

depart  and  go  home,  by  which  per-  that  the  storming  of  the  Spartan  camp 
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he  addressed  a  friendly  message  to  tlie  Lacedsemonians,  remind- 
ing them  of  their  dangerous  position,  as  well  as  of  the  little  trust 
to  he  reposed  in  their  allies,  and  offering  himself  as  mediator  to 
n^tiate  for  their  safe  retreat.  Their  acquiescence  was  readily 
given ;  and  at  his  instance  a  truce  was  agreed  to  by  both  parties, 
assuring  to  the  Lacedsemonians  the  liberty  of  quitting  Boeotia. 
In  spite  of  the  agreement,  however,  the  Lacedsemonian  com- 
mander placed  little  faith  either  in  the  Thebans  or  in  Jason, 
apprehending  a  fraud  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  him  to  quit 
the  camp  and  of  attacking  him  on  the  march.  Accordingly,  he 
issued  public  orders  in  the  camp  for  every  man  to  be  ready  for 
departure  after  the  evening  meal,  and  to  march  in  the  night  to 
EithseroUy  with  a  view  of  passing  that  mountain  on  the  next 
morning.  Having  put  the  enemy  on  this  false  scent,  he  directed 
his  real  night-march  by  a  different  and  not  very  easy  way,  first 
to  Kreusis,  next  to  ^Egosthena  in  the  Megarian  territory.*  The 
Thebans  offered  no  opposition ;  nor  is  it  at  aU  probable  that  they 
intended  any  fraud,  considering  that  Jason  was  here  the  guaran- 
tee, and  that  he  at  least  had  no  motive  to  break  his  word. 

It  was  at  .^gosthena  that  the  retreating  Lacedaemonians  met 
Archidamus,  who  had  advanced  to  that  point  with  the  Laconian 
forces,  and  was  awaiting  the  junction  ot  his  Peloponnesian  allies. 
The  purpose  of  his  march  being  now  completed,  he  advanced  no 
farther.  The  armament  was  disbanded,  and  Lacedaemonians  as 
weU  as  allies  returned  home.' 


was  an  ardaons  enterprise  wherein  to  have  taken  place,  not  c^/ter  the  battle 

more  Thebans  than  Spartans  would  of  Leuktra,  but  btSwt  it.    Jason  (he 

have  been  slain.    Moreover,  the  Spar-  says)  came  with  a  considerable  force 

tans  were   masters    of    the  port  of  to  the  aid  of  the  Thebans.    He  pre- 

Erensis,  so  that  there  was  little  chance  vailed  upon  Eleombrotus,  who  doubted 

of  starving  out  the  camp  before  rein-  the  sufficiency  of  his  own  numbers,  to 

forcements  arrived.    The  capitulation  agree   to   a  truce    and  to  evacuate 

eranted  by  Epameinondas  seems  to  Bueotia.     But    as  Kleombrotus  was 

have  been  really  the  wisest  proceeding,  marching  homeward,  he  met  Archi- 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  22 — ^25.  damns  with  a  second  Lac«damonian 
The  road  from  Kreusis  to  Leuktra,  army,  on  his  way  to  Boeotia,  by  order 

however,   must    have   been  that  by  of  the  Ephors,  for  the  purpose  of 

which  Kleombrotus  arrived.  reinforcing  him.    Accordingly  Kleom* 

2  This  is  the  most  convenient  place  brotus,  finding  himself  thus  unezpect- 
fornotidnff  the  discrepancy,  as  to  the  edly  strengthened,  openly  broke  the 
battle  of  JLenktra.  between  Dioddrus  truce  just  concludea,  and  marched 
andXaiophOn.  I  have  f oUowed  Xeno-  back  with  Archidamus  to  Leuktra. 
phdn.  Here  they  fought  the  battle,  Eleom- 

Dioddms  (xv.  64)  states  both  the  brotus  commanding  the  ri«±it  wing, 

arrival  of  Jason  in  Boeotia,  and  the  and  Archidamus  the  left.    They  sus- 

ontmarch  of  Archidamus  from  Sparta,  tained  a  complete  defeat,  in  which 
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In  all  communities  the  return  of  so  many  defeated  soldiers, 
,^^^  liberated  under  a  capitulation  by  the  enemy,  would 
of  the  have  been  a  scene  of  mourning.    But  in  Sparta  it  was 

^Mn^on  pregnant  with  grave  and  dangerous  consequences.  So 
'^^^^  terrible  was  the  scorn  and  ignominy  heaped  upon  the 
•uspension  Spartan  citizen  who  survived  a  defeat,  that  life  became 
of  the  law.  utterly  intolerable  to  him.  The  mere  feet  sufficed  for 
his  condemnation,  without  any  inquiry  into  justifying  or  extenu- 
ating circumstances.  No  citizen  at  home  would  speak  to  him  or 
be  seen  consorting  with  him  in  tent,  game,  or  chorus ;  no  other 
femily  would  intermarry  with  his ;  if  he  was  seen  walking  about 
with  an  air  of  cheerfulness,  he  was  stioick  and  ill-used  by  the 
passers-by,  until  he  assumed  that  visible  humility  which  wets 
supposed  to  become  his  degraded  position.  Such  rigorous 
treatment  (which  we  learn  from  the  pan^yrist  Xenophdn^) 

Kleombrotos   was  slain;  the  result  possible  to  escape  out  of  Boeotia. 

belM  thereon  both  statements.  g.   n    Diod6nis    relates  correcUy. 

Wb  must  here  make  our  electaon  there  must  have  been  a  violation  hi 

'^y'^^   *  ?u°?f^**^^**^*  Xenophdn  truce  on  the  part  of  Kleombrotus  and 

and  that  of  Dioddrus.  That  the  auUio-  the  Lacednmonians,  as  bating  as  any 

rityof  the  formw  is  ffreater,  speaking  that  occurs  in  Grecian^to?y.    But 

j»nerally.Ineedhardryremark;neTer.  such    Tiolation    is  never  aftiwards 

thele8s,hisphilo-Laconian  partiaUties  alluded  to  by  any  one.  among  the 

become  so  glaring  and  preponderant  misdeeds  of  tfie  Laiedamonians. 

during  these  latter  books  of  the  Hel-  «    a  -„^  -„^  „„  ^^^tt^i  ^^  ^# 

leniwT  (where  he  is  discharging  the  *hf  jjl^rj' Si,;i?^°iti.P*^V^' 

moumHd    duty    of    recountSg*  the  £®  I^'l, 2^  ^^IJ^^S,  ^fSS  J^Z 

humiliation  of  Sparta),  as  toafford  xiSiSi.  ^n?^  LJf^in^o^^n  *! 

some  colour  for  tfiTsuspicions  of  Pal-  ^J^J  r^nlrW  if  5,^52?^^^!"* 

merius,  Moras,  and  Schneider,  who  ??i®hfliS^i?'JS J*  w^.«fiS?* 

think  that  X«ioph6n  has  concealed  H*y?® '^"***A^®l?l*y^*^^5'!®*.^ 

Se  diJS  id^Zn  of  towS^  onS  St.S^'S*  ""ii^^^i^^lr^ 

part  of  the  Spartans,  and  that  the  S'T^^u    v    ^i  ».10,1»),  wiU  see 

E^  VeaSv  oS^wd  M  DtedArns  hss  ?^*  ^^^^  observations  could  not  have 

d^W  ^^S^Sef  S^eidS^  ^®»»  P«*  ^^  *he  mouth  of  Archi- 

X^Mlen  ?r4  6  6    ^'^®''*®'  ^  damns,  if  he  had  been  present  there, 

""tt  ^"'b;1ou{id:'however.  on  ex.  £lJ±S^'°  joint  command  with 

amining  the  facts,  that  such  suspicion  ^f*™!*'2r!;,        ^              ,    „ 

ought  not  here  to  be  admitted,  and  *•  I[  Diodtous  be  correct,  Sparta 

that  there  are  grounds  for  preferring  mnst  have  levied  a  new  army  from 

the  narrative  of  xenoph6n.  "•'^  allies,  just  after  having  sworn  the 

L  He  explains  to  us  how  it  hap-  Vfj^*  which  p^«e  exonerated   her 

pened  that  file  remains  of  the  Spartan  allies  from  evenrthing  like  obligation 

army,  after  the  defeat  of  Leuktra,  *<>  follow  her  headship ;  and  a  new 

escaped  out  of  Boeotia.    Jason  arrives  F™X»  ?<>'  ^ot  the  purpose  of  extricat- 

after  the  battle,  and  prevails  upon  the  ^  defeated  comrades  in  Boeotia.  but 

Thebans   to    allow  them  to  retreat  J^.  P««  aggression  against  Thdbes. 

under    a    truce;    Archidamus    also  ™8,  to  say  the  least,  is  eminently 

arrives  after  the  battle  to  take  them  "™5J??*We.          ^  ,    ^^      ^    „ 

up.     If  the  defeat  had  taken  place  .  ^^  ^<>®m  grounds  I  adhere  to  Xeno> 

under  the  circumstances  mentioned  by  P'^^n  and  depart  from  Diod6ru8. 

Dioddrus.  Archidamus  and  the  sur-  i  Xenoph.  Bep.  Lac.   a  ix. ;  Plu- 

vivors  would  have  found  it  scarcely  tarch,  AgesiL  c  W. 
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Lelps  to  explain  the  satisfaction  of  llie  Spartan  father  and  mother, 
when  they  learnt  that  their  son  was  among  the  slain  and  not  among 
the  survivors.  Defeat  of  Spartan  troops  had  hitherto  been  rare, 
fiat  in  the  case  of  the  prisoners  at  Sphakteria,  when  released 
from  captivity  and  brought  back  to  a  degraded  existence  at  Sparta, 
some  uneasiness  had  been  felt,  and  some  precautions  deemed 
necessary  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  dangerous  malcontents.^ 
Here  was  another  case  yet  more  formidable.  The  vanquished 
returning  from  Leuktra  were  numerous,  while  the  severe  loss 
sustained  in  the  battle  amply  attested  their  bravery.  Aware  of 
the  danger  of  enforcing  against  them  the  established  custom,  the 
Ephors  referred  the  case  to  Agesilaus,  who  proposed  that  for 
that  time  and  case  the  customary  penalties  should  be  allowed  to 
sleep,  but  should  be  revived  aTterwards  and  come  into  force  as 
before.  Such  was  the  step  accordingly  taken;'  so  that  the 
survivors  from  this  fatal  battle-field  were  enabled  to  mingle 
with  the  remaining  citizens  without  dishonour  or  degradation. 
The  step  was  indeed  doubly  necessary,  considering  the  small 
aggregate  number  of  fully  qualified  citizens;  which  number 
always  tended  to  decline — ^from  the  nature  of  the  Spartan  political 
franchise  combined  with  the  exigences  of  Spartan  training* — 
and  could  not  bear  even  so  great  a  diminution  as  that  of  the  four 
hundred  slain  at  Leuktra.  ''Sparta  (says  Aristotle)  could  not 
stand  np  against  a  single  defeat,  but  was  ruined  through  the 
small  number  of  her  citizens."  ^ 

The  canse  here  adverted  to  by  Aristotie,  as  explaining  the 
utter  loss  of  ascendency  abroad,  and  the  capital  ^^ 
dimmution  both  of  power  and  of  inviolability  at  ofspartoin 
home,  which  will  now  be  found  to  come  thick  upon  p^^^o* 
Sparta,  was  undoubtedly  real  and  important     But  "jJ^^L*. 
a  fact  still  more  important  was,  the  alteration  of  i^ 

1  Thucyd.  ▼.  84.  70).      He    fnonrred    tha    itroncest 

s  Plutarch,  AgesiL  o.  80 ;  Plutarch,  unpopularity     for    inch    opposition. 

Ipophtheir.  Lacon.  p.  214  B ;  Apoph-  Compare    also    Justin,    xxtiU.     4— 

the^ReffTp.  191  C;PoIy»nu8,ii.  1,18.  describinff    the    publio    feeUng     at 

A  ^ilar  suspension  of  penalties,  Sparta  after  the  defeat  at^Sellasia. 
for  the  snecial  occasion,  was  enacted  STheexplanationof  Spartan  citizen- 
after  the  great  defeat  of  Agis  and  the  ship  wiU  be  found  in  an  earlier  part 
Laoediemonians  by  Antipater,  B.C.  880.  of  £bis  History^.  yL  ..  ^  ,„ 
Akrotatus,  son  of  King  KleomenAs,  4Aristotel.  Politic  iL  6,  12.  uiam 
was  the  only  person  at  SparU  who  vAp  wkiiyhy  owx  y^vtyjetv  ii  n6kit,  dAX 
opposed  the  suspension  (DiodOr.  six.  imakm  Bia,  i^v  6X»Yav#pMfftay. 
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opinion  produced  everywhere  in  Greece  with  i^ard  to  Sparta, 
by  the  sadden  shock  of  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  All  the  prestige 
and  old  associations  connected  with  her  long-established  power 
vanished ;  while  the  hostility  and  fears,  inspired  both  by  herself 
and  by  her  partisans,  but  hitherto  reluctantly  held  back  in 
silence,  now  burst  forth  into  open  manifestation. 

The  ascendency,  exercised  down  to  this  time  by  Sparta  north 

of  the  (Corinthian  Qul^  in  Phokis  and  elsewhere, 
^°*  ^^^  passed  away  from  her,  and  became  divided  between 
Se*owerof  *^®  victorious  Thebaus  and  Jason  of  Pherse.  The 
ThSbes.  Thebans,  and  the  Boeotian  confederates  who  were  now 
5^^5?  in  cordial  sympathy  with  them,  excited  to  enthusiasm 
Th°"*iie°^     by  their  recent  success,  were  eager  for  fresh  glories, 

and  readily  submitted  to  the  full  exigences  of  military 
training ;  while  under  a  leader  like  Epameinondas,  their  ardour 
was  turned  to  such  good  account,  that  they  became  better  soldiers 
every  month.*  The  Phokians,  unable  to  defend  themselves 
single-handed,  were  glad  to  come  under  the  protection  of  the 
Thebans — as  less  bitterly  hostile  to  them  than  the  Thessalian 
Jason — and  concluded  with  them  obligations  of  mutual  defence 
and  alliance.'  The  cities  of  Euboea,  together  with  the  Lokrians 
(both  Epiknemidian  and  Opuntian),  the  Malians,  and  the  town  of 
Heraklea,  followed  the  example.  The  latter  town  was  now 
defenceless ;  for  Jason,  in  returning  from  Boeotia  to  Thessaly, 
had  assaulted  it  and  destroyed  its  fortifications;  since  by  its 
important  site  near  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  it  might  easily  be 
held  as  a  position  to  bar  his  entrance  into  Southern  Greece.' 
The  Boeotian  town  of  Orchomenus,  which  had  held  with  the 
Lacedaemonians  even  until  the  late  battle,  was  now  quite  defence- 
less ;  and  the  Thebans,  highly  exasperated  against  its  inhabitants, 
were  disposed  to  destroy  the  city,  reducing  the  inhabitants  to 
slavery.  Severe  as  this  proposition  was,  it  would  not  have 
exceeded  the  customary  rigours  of  war ;  nor  even  what  might 
have  befedlen  Thebes  herself,  had  Kleombrotus  been  victorious 
at  Leuktra.    But  the  strenuous  remonstrance  of  Epameinondas 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  yL  6,  24.    «eal  yflLp  oc  the    unwilling    pen    of    XenophAn : 

fiiv  Boiwroi  trdvret  iyviwa^ovro  irepi  rck  compare  vii.  6, 12. 
SwAtt,  ayoAAtf/Mvoi  rg  iv  AevKrpoic  vMcp,        »  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  6,  23  ;  viL  6,  4 ; 

*c.  Diod6r.  xv.  57. 

These  are  remarkable  words  from        >  Xen.  Hellen.  tL  4,  27 ;  tI.  6,  28. 
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prevented  it  from  being  carried  into  execution.  Alike  distin- 
gmslied  for  mild  temper  and  for  long-sighted  views,  he  reminded 
his  countrymen  that  in  their  present  aspiring  hopes  towards 
ascendency  in  Greece,  it  was  essential  to  establish  a  character 
for  moderation  of  dealing  ^  not  inferior  to  their  military  courage, 
as  attested  by  the  recent  victory.  Accordingly,  the  Orchomenians 
were  pardoned  upon  submission,  and  re-admitted  as  members  of 
the  Boeotian  confederacy.  To  the  Thespians,  however,  the  same 
lenity  was  not  extended.  They  were  exx>elled  from  Boeotia,  and 
their  territory  annexed  to  Thebes.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
immediately  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  when  Epameinondas 
caused  proclamation  to  be  made  that  such  of  the  Boeotians  as 
were  disaffected  to  the  Theban  cause  might  march  away,  the 
Thespians  had  availed  themselves  of  the  permission  and  departed.' 
The  fugitive  Thespians  found  shelter,  like  the  Platseans,  at 
Athena* 

While  Thebes  was  commemorating  her  recent  victory  by  the 
erection  of  a  treasury-chamber,*  and  the  dedication  of  p^^^^  ^^ 
pious  offerings  at  Delphi — while  the  military  organi-  ambition 
zation  of  Boeotia  was  receiving  such  marked  improve-  °  **^°* 
ment,  and  the  cluster  of  dependent  states  attached  to  Thebes  was 
thus  becoming  larger,  under  the  able  management  of  Epameinon- 
das—Jason  in  Thessaly  was  also  growing  more  powerful  every 
day.  He  was  tagus  of  all  Thessaly ;  with  its  tributary  neighbours 
under  complete  obedience — with  Macedonia  partially  dependent 
on  him — and  with  a  mercenary  force,  well  paid  and  trained, 
greater  than  had  ever  been  assembled  in  Greece.  By  dismantling 
Heraklea,  .in  his  return  home  from  Boeotia,  he  had  laid  open  the 
strait  of  Thermopylae,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  access  into  southern 
Greece  whenever  he  chose.  His  personal  ability  and  ambition, 
combined  with  his  great  power,  inspired  universal  alarm ;  for  no 
man  knew  whither  he  would  direct  his  arms  ;  whether  to  Asia, 
against  the  Persian  king,  as  he  was  fond  of  boasting* — or  north- 
waid  against  tiie  cities  in  Chalkidik^ — or  southward  against 
Greece. 

1  Dioddr.  zv.  57.  a  note  on  the  preceding  chapter)  for 

sPan<»n  i^  19  Q.  i^  Id.  -t  beUoving  that  tho  Thospians  wote  uot 

Pansan.  ix.  13,  8 ;  ix.  U,  1.  i,r<SAi6«sVor«  the  battle  of  Leuktra. 
•Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  8, 1.  *  Pausanias,  x.  11,  4. 

I  ha?e  already  gi?en  my  reasons  (In        ^  Isokrat^  Or.  v.  (Philip.)  s.  141. 
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The  last-mentioned  plan  seemed  the  most  probable,  at  the 
Plans  of  beginning  of  370  B.a,  half  a  year  after  the  battle  of 
pyJtSlM  Lenktra :  for  Jason  proclaimed  distinctly  his  intention 
fMttTftL  of  being  present  at  the  Pythian  festival  (the  season  for 
which  was  about  August  1,  370  Ra,  near  Delphi),  not  only  with 
splendid  presents  and  sacrifices  to  Apollo,  but  also  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  army.  Orders  had  been  given  that  his  troops  should 
hold  themselves  ready  for  military  service^ — about  the  time  when 
the  festival  was  to  be  celebrated  ;  and  requisitions  had  been  sent 
round,  demanding  from  all  his  tributaries  victims  for  the  Pythian 
sacrifice,  to  a  totsd  of  not  less  than  1000  bulls,  and  10,000  sheep^ 
goats,  and  swine ;  besides  a  prize-bull  to  ts^e  the  lead  in  the 
procession,  for  which  a  wreath  of  gold  was  to  be  given.  Never 
before  had  such  honour  been  done  to  the  god ;  for  those  who  came 
to  offer  sacrifice  were  usually  content  with  one  or  more  beasts 
bred  on  the  neighbouring  plain  of  Eirrha.'  We  must  recollect, 
however,  that  this  Pythian  festival  of  370  Ra  occurre4  under 
peculiar  circumstances  ;  for  the  two  previous  festivals  in  374  B.a 
and  378  Ra  must  have  been  comparatively  unfrequented,  in 
consequence  of  the  war  between  Spaita  and  her  allies  on  one  side, 
and  Athens  and  Thibes  on  the  other,  and  also  of  the  occupation 
of  Phokis  by  Kleombrotus.  Hence  the  festival  of  370  B.a, 
following  immediately  after  the  peace,  appeared  to  justify  an 
extraordinary  burst  of  pious  magnificence,  to  make  up  for  the 
niggardly  tributes  to  the  god  during  the  two  former ;  while  the 
hostile  dispositions  of  the  Phokians  would  be  alleged  as  an  excuse 
for  the  military  force  intended  to  accompany  Jason. 

But  there  were  other  intentions,  generally  believed  though  not 
formally  announced,  which  no  Greek  could  imagine  without  un- 


1  Xen.  HeUen.  tL  4,  sa    iro^n^iAc  which  I  incline  to  conoeiTeu  celebrated 

M  KOi  wc  <rrp<iTtv<roiUvoit  tU  thv  wtpl  about  Auffust  1— a  little  later  than  Dr. 

rot  UvBia  xp^vov  BtrraXoZf  vAptarxwd-  Arnold,  all  ttle  earlier  than  Mr.  Clinton, 

(iKrtfai.  supposes.  Looking  to  the  lunar  months 

I  affree  with  Dr.  Arnold's  construe-  of  the  Greeks,  we  must  recollect  that  the 

tion  of  tills  passage  (see  his  Appendix  festival  would  not  alwavs  coincide  with 

ad  Thucyd.  t.  1,  at  the  end  of  the  the  same  month  or  week  of  our  year, 
second    volume   of    bis    edition    of       I  cannot  concur  with  Dr.  Arnold  in 

Thucydidds)  as  opposed  to  that  of  Mr.  setting  aside  the  statement  of  Plutarch 

Fynes  Clinton.    At  the  same  time,  I  respecting    the   coincidence    of    the 

do  not  think  that  the  passage  provet  ]Mhian   festival  with  the  battle  of 

much  either  in  favour  of  his  view,  or  Kordneia. 

M^ainst  the  view  of  Mr.  Clinton,  about        s  Xen.  Hellen.  vL  4,  29,  80.    fiow 

the  month  of  the  Pythian  festival,  itytu6ya,tc 
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easineea.    It  was  afilnned  that  Jason  was  about  to  arrogate  to 
himself  the  presidency  and  celebration  of  the  festi- 


val, which  belonged  of  right  to  the  Amphiktyonic  j^^^ 
assembly.  It  was  feared,  moreover,  that  he  would  lay  Fhene. 
hands  on  the  rich  treasures  of  the  Delphian  temple — a  scheme 
said  to  have  been  conceived  by  the  Syracusan  despot  Dionysius 
fifteen  years  before,  in  conjunction  with  the  Epirot  Alketas,  who 
was  now  dependent  upon  Jason.^  As  there  were  no  visible  means 
of  warding  off  this  blow,  the  Delphians  consulted  the  god  to  know 
what  they  were  to  do  if  Jason  approached  the  treasury ;  upon 
which  the  god  replied,  that  he  would  himself  take  care  of  it— and 
he  kept  his  word.  This  enterprising  despot,  in  the  flower  of  his 
age  and  at  the  summit  of  his  power,  perished  most  unexpectedly 
before  the  day  of  the  festival  arrived.*  He  had  been  reviewing 
his  cavalry  near  Pherse,  and  was  sitting  to  receive  and  answer 
petitioners,  when  seven  young  men  approached,  apparently  in 
hot  dispute  with  each  other,  and  appealing  to  him  for  a  settle- 
ment As  soon  as  they  got  near,  ^ey  set  upon  him  and  slew 
him.'  One  was  killed  on  the  spot  by  the  guards,  and  another 
also  as  he  was  mounting  on  horseback ;  but  the  remaining  five 
contrived  to  reach  horses  ready  prepared  for  them,  and  to  gallop 
away  out  of  the  reach  of  pursuit  In  most  of  the  Grecian  cities 
which  these  fugitives  visited  they  were  received  with  distin- 
guished honour,  as  having  relieved  the  Grecian  world  from  one 
who  inspired  universal  alarm,*  now  that  Sparta  was  unable  to 
resist  him,  while  no  other  power  had  as  yet  taken  her  place. 

Jason  was  succeeded  in  his  dignity,  but  neither  in  his  power 
nor  ability,  by  two  brothers — Polyphron  and  Poly-  EeUefto 
dorus.     Had  he  lived  longer,  he  would  have  in-  the  deal/ 
fluenced  most  seriously  the  subsequent  destinies  of  ^^^^7^ 
Greece.     What  else  he  would  have  done,  we  cannot  in  Greece. 

1  Dioddr.  XV.  18.  The  cause  which  proroked  these 

sXeii.Hellen.Ti. 4, 80.  aroKp^vaatfoi  young    men    is    differently    stated: 

ihv  $€hyf  on  avr^  lukr^vti..    h  «*  o^v  compare  DiodAr.  xv.  60 ;  Valer. Maxim. 

iv^pt  TiikiKOVTOi  mvtKal  rotra^  ix.  10,  2. 
ta   Kal    TOiavra    3iavooi^/uievot,         4  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  82. 
Ac.  The  death  of  Jason,  in  the  spring  or 

Xenophdn  evidently  considers  the  early  summer  of  870  B.C.,  refutes  the 

Ridden  removal  of  Jason  as  a  conse-  compliment  which   Cornelius    Nepos 

qnence   of    the    previous    intention  C^moth.  c.  4)  pays  to  Timotheus ;  who 

expressed  by  the  god  to  take  care  of  can  never  have  made  war  upon  Jason 

his  own  treasure.  after  878  B.C.,  when  he  received  the 

s  Xen.  Hellen.  tL  4,  31,  82.  latter  at  Athena  in  his  house. 
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«ay ;  but  he  would  have  interfered  materially  with  the  de- 
velopment of  Theban  power.  Thebes  was  a  great  gainer 
by  his  death,  though  perfectly  innocent  of  it,  and  though  in 
alliance  with  him  to  the  last ;  insomuch  that  his  widow  went  to 
reside  there  for  security.^  Epameinondas  was  relieved  from  a  most 
formidable  rival,  while  the  body  of  Theban  allies  north  of  Boeotia 
became  much  more  dependent  than  they  would  have  remained, 
if  there  had  been  a  competing  power  like  that  of  Jason  in  Thessaly. 
The  treasures  of  the  god  were  preserved  a  few  years  longer,  to  be 
rifled  by  another  hand. 

While  these  proceedings  were  going  on  in  Northern  Greece, 
Proceedimra  ^^^^8  *^®  months  immediately  succeeding  the  battle 
in  PeioTOn-  of  Leuktra,  events  not  less  serious  and  stirring  had 
the"defea?  occurred  in  Peloponnesus.  The  treaty  sworn  at  Sparta 
Ex^^uM*™*  *^®^*y  ^*y^  before  that  battle  bound  the  Lace- 
of  the  dsemonians  to  disband  their  forces,  remove  all  their 

hl^JJtg  harmosts  and  garrisons,  and  leave  every  subordinate 
SkarchifiB.  ^^^^  ^  ^^  °^^^  liberty  of  action.  As  they  did  not 
scruple  to  violate  the  treaty  by  the  orders  sent  to 
Kleombrotus,  so  they  probably  were  not  zealous  in  executing  the 
remaining  conditions,  though  officers  were  named  for  the  express 
purpose  of  going  round  to  see  that  the  evacuation  of  the  cities 
was  really  carried  into  effect*  But  it  probably  was  not  accom- 
phshed  in  twenty  days,  nor  would  it  perhaps  have  been  ever  more 
than  nominally  accomplished,  if  Kleombrotus  had  been  successful 
in  Boeotia.  But  after  these  twenty  days  came  the  portentous 
intelligence  of  the  fate  of  that  prince  and  his  army.  The  in- 
vincible arm  of  Sparta  was  broken,  she  had  not  a  man  to  spare 
for  the  maintenance  of  foreign  ascendency.  Her  harmosts  dis- 
appeared at  once  (as  they  had  disappeared  from  the  Asiatic  and 
insular  cities  twenty-three  years  before,  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Knidus ')  and  returned  home.  Nor  was  this  all.  The 
Lacedsemonian  ascendency  had  been  maintained  everywhere  by 
local  oligarchies  or  dekarchies,  which  had  been  for  the  most  part 
violent  and  oppressive  Against  these  governments,  now  deprived 
of  their  foreign  support,  tiie  long-accumulated  flood  of  internal 
discontent  burst  with  irresistible  force  stimulated  probably  by 

Sen.  Hcllen.  tI.  4,  S7.        >  DiodAr.  zv.  88,  iioytytU. 
>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ir.  8, 1— fi. 
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retoming  exiles.  Their  past  misgovernment  was  avenged  by 
severe  sentences  and  proscription,  to  the  length  of  great  reac- 
tionary injustice,  and  the  parties  banished  by  this  anti-Spartan 
levolntion  became  so  numerous  as  to  harass  and  alarm  seriously 
the  newly-established  governments.  Such  were  the  commotions 
which,  during  the  latter  half  of  371  B.a,  disturbed  many  of 
the  Peloponnesian  towns, — Phigaleia,  Phlius,  Corinth,  Sikydn^ 
M^ara,  &c., — though  with  great  local  difl'erence  both  of  detail 
and  of  result^ 

Bat  the  city  where  intestine  commotion  took  place  in  its  most 
violent  form  was  Argos.    We  do  not  know  how  this  gkyttitem 
fiict  was  connected  with  the  general  state  of  Qrecian  ^  ^P^~~ 
politics  at  the  time  ;  for  Argos  had  not  been  in  any  intesttne 
way  subject  to  Sparta,  nor  a  member  of  the  Spartan  ^"^ 
eoufederacy,  nor  (so  far  as  we  know)  concerned  in  the  recent 
war,  since  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  in  387  B.a    The  Argeian 
government  was  a  democracy,  and  the  popular  leaders  were 
vehement  in  their  denunciations  against  the  oligarchical  opposi- 
tion party,  who  were  men  of  wealth  and  great  family  position. 
These  last,  thus  denounced,  formed  a  conspiracy  for  the  forcible 


1  Dioddr.  xf.  89, 40.  Another  occairence,  all^^  to  haT» 

DioddmsnieDtioiisthesecommotioiis  happened  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra, 

•s  if  they  had  taken  place  after  the  may  be  pronerly  noticed  here.  Polybios 

petoe  ofNocliided  in  874  B.C.,  and  not  (ii.  89X  ana  Strabo  seemingly  copying 

after  the  peace  of  871  B.C.    But  it  is  him   (Tiii.   p.  884),   assert  that  both 

impossible  that  they  can  have  taken  Sparta  and  Thdbes  agreed  to  leave 

place  after  the  former,  which,  in  point  their  disputed  questions  of  power  to 

of  fact,  was  broken  off  almost  as  soon  the  arbitration  of  the  Achteans,  and 

as  sworn— was  nerer  carried  into  effect  to  abide  by  their  decision.    Though  I 

—and  comprised  no  one  but  Athens  greatly  respect  the  authority  of  Foly> 

and  Srorta.    I  hare  before  ranarked  bins,  I  am  unable  here  to  reconcile  hia 

that    Dioddrua  seems  to    have  con-  assertion  either  with  the  facts  which 

founded,  both  in  his  mind  and  his  unquestionably    occurred,     or     with 

history,  tiiese  two  treaties  of  peace  general    probability.     If    any    such 

together,  and  has  predicated  of  the  arbitration  was  ever  consented  to,  ii 

fcnmer  what  really  belongs  to  the  must  have  come  to  nothing;  for  the 

latter.     The    commotions   which    he  war  went  on   without    interruption, 

mentions  come  in  most  naturallv  and  But  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe 

properly  immediately  after  the  battle  that  it  was  even  consented  to,  either 

ofLeuktra.  by  Thdbes  or  by  Sparta.  The  exuberant 

He  affirms  the  like  reaction  against  confidence  of  the  former,  the  sense  of 

Licediemonian  supremacy  and  its  local  dignity  on  the  part  of    the  latter, 

representatives  in  the  various  cities  must  have  indisposed  both  to  such 

to  have  taken  place  even  after  the  a  proceeding ;  especially  to  the  ac- 

Mace  of  Antalkidas  in  387  B.C.  (xv.  5).  knowledgment  of    umpires    like  tho 

Bat  if  8uch  reaction  began  at  that  time.  Achaean    cities,    who    ei^oyed    little 

it  must  have  been  promptly  repressed  estimation  in  370   B.C.,  though  they 

l^  Sparta,  then  in  undiminished  and  acquired  a  good  deal  a  century  and  a. 

even  advancing  power.  hau  afterwards. 
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overthrow  of  the  government  But  the  conspiracy  was  discovered 
prior  to  execution,  and  some  of  the  suspected  conspirators  were 
interrogated  under  the  torture  to  make  them  reveal  their  accom- 
plices ;  under  which  interrogation  one  of  them  deposed  against 
thirty  conspicuous  citizens.  The  people,  after  a  hasty  trial,  put 
these  thirty  men  to  death  and  confiscated  their  property,  while 
others  slew  themselves  to  escape  the  same  fate.  So  furioiis  did 
the  fear  and  wrath  of  the  people  hecome,  exasperated  by  the 
popular  leaders,  that  they  continued  their  executions  until  they 
had  put  to  death  1200  (or,  as  some  say,  1500)  of  the  principal 
citizens.  At  length  the  popular  leaders  became  themselves  tired 
and  afraid  of  what  they  had  done  ;  upon  which  the  people  were 
animated  to  fury  against  them  and  put  them  to  death  also.^ 

This  gloomy  series  of  events  was  termed  the  Skytalism,  or 
Cudgelling,  from  the  instrument  (as  we  are  told)  by  which  these 
multiplied  executions  were  consummated ;  though  the  name 
seems  more  to  indicate  an  impetuous  popular  insurrection  than 
deliberate  executions.  We  know  the  facts  too  imperfectly  to  be 
able  to  infer  anything  more  than  the  brutal  working  of  angry 
political  passion  amidst  a  population  like  that  of  Argos  or 
Korkyra,  where  there  was  not  (as  at  Athens)  either  a  taste  for 
speech  or  the  habit  of  being  guided  by  speech,  and  of  hearing 
both  sides  of  every  question  fully  discussed.  Cicero  remarks 
that  he  had  never  heard  of  any  Argeian  orator.  The  acrimony 
of  Demosthen^  and  -^schin^s  was  discharged  by  mutual  elo- 
quence of  vituperation,  while  the  assembly  or  the  dikastery 
afterwards  decided  between  them.  We  are  told  that  the  assembled 
Athenian  people,  when  they  heard  the  news  of  the  Skytalism  at 
Argos,  were  so  shocked  at  it,  that  they  caused  the  solemnity  of 
purification  to  be  performed  round  the  assembly.* 

Though  Sparta  thus  saw  her  confidential  partisans  deposed, 

expelled,  or  maltreated,  throughout  so  many  of  the 

men?  al^     Peloponnesiau  cities,  and  though  as  yet  there  was  no 

^f  s^^artaf  **  Theban  interference  within  the  isthmus,  either  actual 

or  prospective,  yet  she  was  profoundly  discouraged, 

and  incapable  of  any  effort  either  to  afford  protection  or  to  uphold 

1  DiodAr.  XV.  B7,  68.  (Philip.)  a.  58 :  compare  Dionys.  HaUo. 

a  Plutarch.  BeipubL  Gerend.  Pr»-    Antiq.  Eom.  vii.  66. 
cept.   p.    814   B;  Isokrat^s,    Or.    ▼. 
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ascendency.     One  single  defeat  had  driven  her  to  the  necessity 
of  contending  for  home  and  flBmaily  ;  ^  probably  too  the  disposi-  , 
tions  of  lier  own  Perioeki  and  Helots  in  Laconia  were  such  as 
to  require  all  her  force  as  well  as  all  her  watchfolness.    At  any 
rate,  her  empire  and  her  influence  over  the  sentiments  of  Greeks 
out  of  Laconia  became  suddenly  extinct,  to  a  degree  which 
astonishes  us  when  we  recollect  that  it  had  become  a  sort  of 
tradition  in  the  Greek  mind,  and  that,  only  nine  years  before, 
it  had  reached  as  feu:  as  Olynthus.    How  completely  her  ascen- 
dency had  passed  away  is  shown  in  a  remarkable  step  taken  by 
Athens,  seemingly  towards  the  dose  of  371  B.O.,  about  four 
months  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra.    Many  of  the  Peloponnesian 
dties,  though  they  had  lost  both  their  fear  and  their  reverence 
for  Sparta,  were  still  anxious  to  continue  members  of   .  ^ 
a  voluntary  alliance  under  the  presidency  of  some  places  her* 
considerable  city.    Of  this  feeling  the  Athenians  took  S^^^ 
advant£^  to  send  envoys  and  invite  them  to  enter  ^"^  JSSi 
into  a  common  league  at  Athens,  on  the  basis  of  the  End  con- 
peace  of  Antalkidas,  and  of  the  peace  recently  sworn  ^^^'*^' 
at  Sparta.*    Many  of  them,  obeying  the  summons,  entered  into 
an  engagement  to  the  following  eflPect :  "  I  will  adhere  to  the 
peace  sent  down  by  the  Persian  king,  and  to  the  resolutions  of 
the  Athenians  and  the  allies  generally.    If  any  of  the  cities 
who  have  sworn  this  oath  shall  be  attacked,  I  will  assist  her 
with  all  my  might"    What  cities,  or  how  many,  swore  to  this 
engagement  we  are  not  told :    we  make  out  indirectly  that 
Corinth  was  one ;  •  but  the  Eleians  refused  it,  on  the  ground 
that  their  right  of  sovereignty  over  the  Marganeis,  the  Tri- 
phylians,  and  the  Skilluntians  was  not  recognized.    The  forma- 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1, 10.  In  this  passage,  Moras  and  some 
The  discooragement  of  the  Spartans   other  critics  maintain  that  we  ought 

is  revealed  by  the  unwilling,  though  to  read  ovitm  (which  seems  not  to  be 

indirect,  intimations  of  XenophAn— not  supported  by  any  MSS.),  in  place  of 

less  than  by   their  actual  conduct—  ovtm.    Zeune  and  Schneider  have  ad- 

Helleo.  tL  5,  21 ;  vii.  1,  80—82 :  com-  mitted  the  new  reading  into  the  text, 

pare  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  80.  yet  they  doubt  the  propriety  of  the 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  yi,  6.  1—8.  ei^v^ii-  change,  and  I  confess  that  I  share 
t^wm  oi  'J^fivaloi  ori  oi  IIcAoiroi^o-iOi  th^  donbts.  The  word  oihu  will 
In  otorroi,  ypifrat  dicoAovOcll^  xol  o^tm  oonstrae,  and  gires  a  dear  sense— a 
tujcioivTo  oT  AaKtSaifUvtoh  wovcp  ro^t  very  different  sense  from  oOitm,  indeed, 
'Aftyvotbv^  Si^tirav-~t*MTawi^irovrM  rit  yet  one  more  likely  to  have  been 
«^t(,  09OC  fiovKovTOM.  T^f  <(p^vi)«  iiMji-  mtonded  by  XenophAn. 

Xctr,  iiv  fiaa%X€if9  Kar4'm*iv^w,  >  Xen.  Hellen.  vL  6,  87. 
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tion  of  the  league  itself  however,  with  Athens  as  president,  is  a 
striking  fact,  as  evidence  of  che  sudden  dethronement  of  Sparta, 
and  as  a  warning  that  she  would  henceforward  have  to  move  in 
her  own  separate  orbit,  like  Athens  aftei  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Athens  stepped  into  the  place  of  Sparta  as  president  of  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy,  and  guarantee  of  the  sworn  peace  ; 
though  the  cities  which  entered  into  this  new  compact  were  not 
for  that  reason  understood  to  break  with  their  ancient  president.^ 
Another  incident  too,  apparently  occurring  about  the  present 
Accusation  ^^^^  though  we  cannot  mark  its  exact  date,  serves  to 
peferred  mark  the  altered  position  of  Sparta.  The  Thebans 
phiktyonic  preferred  in  the  assembly  of  Amphiktyons  an  accusa- 
?*^6&  tion  against  her,  for  the  unlawful  capture  of  their 
against  citadel  the  Kadmeia  by  Phoebidas,  while  under  a 
*""^^*  sworn  peace,  and  for  the  sanction  conferred  by  the 

Spartan  authorities  on  this  act,  in  detaining  and  occupying  the 
place.  The  Amphiktyonic  assembly  found  the  Spartans  guilty, 
and  condemned  them  to  8  fine  of  500  talents.  As  the  fine  was 
not  paid,  the  assembly,  after  a  ceri^ain  interval,  doubled  it ;  but 
the  second  sentence  remained  unexecuted  as  well  as  the  firsts 
since  there  were  no  means  of  enforcement*  Probably  neither 
those  who  preferred  the  charge,  nor  those  who  passed  the  vote, 
ttcpected  that  the  Lacedsemonians  would  really  submit  to  pay  the 
fine.  The  utmost  which  could  be  done,  by  way  of  punishment  for 
such  contumacy,  would  be  to  exclude  them  from  the  Pythian  games, 
which  were  celebrated  under  the  presidency  of  the  Amphiktyons ; 
and  we  may  perhaps  presume  that  they  really  were  thus  excluded. 
The  incident  however  deserves  peculiar  notice,  in  more  than 
Th  Snar-  ®^®  point  of  view.  First,  as  indicating  the  lessened 
tans  are  dignity  of  Sparta.  Since  the  victory  of  Leuktra  and 
tea  fine-  *^^  death  of  Jason,  Thebes  had  become  preponderant, 
^SSf°*?  especially  in  Northern  Qreece,  where  the  majority  of 
as  an  the  nations  or  races  voting  in  the  Amphiktyonic 

indication,     aggembly  were  situated.    It  is  plainly  through  the 

iThns  the  Corinthians  still  continned  Sacred    War   against  the  Phokians, 

allies  of  Sparta  (Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  8).  which  began  in  S55  B.C.,  and  in  which 

SDiod6r.  xvi.  23— 29;  Justin.  Tiii.  1.  the    conduct    of  Sparta  was  partly 

We  may  fairly  suppose  that  both  of  determined  by  this  previous  sentence 

them  borrow  from  Theopompus,  who  of  the  Amphiktyons.    See  Theopompi 

treated  at  large  of    the  memorable  Fragm.  182-184,  ed.Didot. 
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ascendency  of  Thebes  that  this  condemnatory  vote  was  passed. 
Next)  as  indicating  the  incipient  tendency,  which  we  shall  here- 
after observe  still  further  developed,  to  extend  the  fiinctions  of* 
the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  beyond  its  special  sphere  of  religious 
solemnities,  and  to  make  it  the  instrument  of  political  coercion  or 
revenge  in  the  hands  of  the  predominant  state.    In  the  previous 
course  of  this  history,  an  entire  century  has  passed  without  giving 
occasion  to  mention  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  as  taking  part 
in  political  affairs.    Neither  Thucydid^  nor  Xenophdn,  though 
their  united  histories  cover  seventy  years,  chiefly  of  Hellenic 
conflict,  ever  speak  of  that  assembly.    The  latter,  indeed,  does 
not  even  notice  this  fine  imposed  upon  the  Lacedaemonians, 
although  it  fedls  within  the  period  of  his  history.    We  know  the 
fact  only  from  Dioddrus  and  Justin,  and,  unfortunately,  merely 
as  a  naked  fact,  without  any  collateral  or  preliminary  details. 
During  the  sixty  or  seventy  years  preceding  the  battle  of  Leuktra, 
Sparta  had  always  had  her  regular  political  confederacy  and 
synod  of  allies  convened  by  herself :  her  political  ascendency  was 
exerdsed  over  them  eo  nomine^  by  a  method  more  direct  and  easy 
than  that  of  x>erverting  the  religious  authority  of  the  Amphik- 
tyonic assembly,  even  if  such  a  proceeding  were  open  to  her.^ 
fiut  when  ThSbes,  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  became  the  more 
powerful  state  individually,  she  had  no  such  established  confede- 
racy and  synod  of  allies  to  sanction  her  propositions  and  to  share 
or  abet  her  antipathies.    The  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  meeting 
alternately  at  Delphi  and  at  Thermopylae,  and  composed  of 
twelve  ancient  races,  principally  belonging  to  Northern  Greece, 
as  well  as  most  of  them  inconsiderable  in  power,  presented  itself 
as  a  convenient  instrument  for  her  purposes.    There  was  a 
certain  show  of  reason  for  considering  the  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia 
by  Phoebidas  as  a  religious  offlence ;  since  it  was  not  only  executed 
daring  the  Pythian  festival,  but  was  in  itself  a  glaring  violation 
of  the  public  law  and  interpolitical  obligations  recognized  between 
Grecian  cities  ;  which,  like  other  obligations,  were  believed  to  be 
under  the  sanction  of  the  gods ;  though  probably,  if  the  Athe- 
nians and  Platseans  had  preferred  a  similar  complaint  to  the) 
Amphiktyons  against  Thebes  for  her  equally  unjust  attempt  to 

iSee  nttmana,  Ueber  den  Band  der  Amphiktyonea,  pp.  192— 197  CBerlin, 

1812). 
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surprise  Platssa  under  full  peace  in  the  spring  of  431  B.C.,  both 
Spartans  and  Thebans  would  have  resisted  it  In  the  present 
case,  however,  the  Thebans  had  a  case  against  Sparta  sufficiently 
plausible,  when  combined  with  their  overruling  ascendency,  to 
carry  a  majority  in  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  and  to  procure 
the  imposition  of  this  enormous  fine.  In  itself  the  sentence 
produced  no  direct  effect — ^which  wiU  explain  the  silence  of 
Xenophdn.  But  it  is  £he  first  of  a  series  of  proceedings,  con- 
nected with  the  Amphiktyons,  which  will  be  found  hereafter 
pregnant  with  serious  results  for  Grecian  stability  and  indepen- 
dence. 

Among  all  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponn^us,  none  were  more 
Proceedings  powerfully  affected,  by  the  recent  Spartan  overthrow 
In  Arcadia,  q^  Leuktra,  than  Hie  Arcadians.  Tegea,  their  most 
important  city,  situated  on  the  border  of  Laconia,  was  governed 
by  an  oligarchy  wholly  in  the  interest  of  Sparta ;  Orchomenus 
was  of  like  sentiment ;  ^and  Mantineia  had  been  broken  up  into 
separate  villages  (about  fifteen  years  before)  by  the  Lacedeemo- 
nians  themselves — an  act  of  high-handed  injustice  committed  at 
the  zenith  of  their  power  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.  The 
remaining  Arcadian  population  were  in  great  proportion  vil- 
lagers— ^rude  men,  but  excellent  soldiers,  and  always  ready  to 
follow  the  Lacedaemonian  banners,  as  well  from  old  habit  and 
military  deference  as  from  the  love  of  plunder.^ 

The  defeat  of  Leuktra  effaced  this  ancient  sentiment.  The 
B  0  871  Arcadians  not  only  ceased  to  count  upon  victory  and 
plunder  in  the  service  of  Sparta,  but  began  to  fancy 
^men^of  ^^*t  their  own  military  prowess  was  not  inferior  to 
ManttaeSi  *^^*'  ^^  *^®  Spartans  ;  while  the  disappearance  of  the 
by  its  own  harmosts  left  them  free  to  follow  their  own  inclina- 
citizens.  tions.  It  was  by  the  Mantineians  that  the  movement 
was  first  commenced.  Divested  of  Grecian  city-life,  and  con- 
demned to  live  in  separate  villages,  each  under  its  own  philo- 
Spartan  oligarchy,  they  had  nourished  a  profound  animosity, 
which  manifested  itself  on  the  first  opportunity  of  deposing  these 
oligarchies  and  coming  again  together.  The  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  to  re-establish  Mantineia  with  its  walls,  and 
resume  their  political  consolidation  ;  while  the  leaders  banished 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼.  2, 19. 
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\iy  tihe  Spaxtans    at    tlieir   former  intervention  now  donbtlesB 
Mtoied  to  1)6001X16  foremost  in  the  work.^    As  the  breaking  up 
oiMai\tiiT\ft\a  "had  \>eeii  one  of  the  moet  obnoxious  acts  of  Spartan 
onfliipoteiice,  so  there  ^wras  now  a  strong  efympathy  in4kw)ur  of  its 
ie-esta\>\ifihinexit.     Many  Arcadians  from  other  quarters  came  to 
lend  aoxiliary  labour.     Moreover,  the  Eleians  sent  t^iree  telents 
as  a  contiibTition  towards  the  cost.     Deeply  mortified  bj  this 
proceeding,  yet  too  weak  to  prevent  it  by  force,  the  Spartans 
sent  AgesilaiiB  with  a    friendly  remonstrance.      Having  been 
connected  with  the  city  by  paternal  ties  of  hospitality,  he  had 
declined  the  conunand  of  the  army  of  coercion  previously  em- 
ployed against  it ;  nevertheless,  on  this  occasion,  the  Mantineian 
leaders  refused  to  convene  their  public  assembly  to  hear  his 
communication^  desiring  that  he  would  make  known  his  purpose 
to  them.    Accordingly,  he  intimated  that  he  had  come  with  no 
view  of  hindering  the  re-establishment  of  the  city,  but  simply  to 
request  that  they  would  defer  it  until  the  consent  of  Sparta  could 
be  formally  given ;  which  (he  promised)  should  soon  be  forth- 
coming, together  with  a  handsome  subscription  to  lighten  the 
cost    But  the  Mantineian  leaders  answered  that  compliance  was 
impossible,  since  a  public  resolution  had  already  been  taken  to 
prosecute  the  work  forthwith.     Enraged  at  such  a  rebuff,  yet 
without  power  to  resent  it,  Agesilaus  was  compelled  to  return 
home.*    The  Mantineians  persevered  and  completed  the  rebuild- 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  6 ;  vi  5,  8. 

2  Xen.  HeUen.  vi  5,  4,  5. 
Pansamas  (viii.  8,  6 ;  ix.  14, 2)  states 

tbat  the  Thebans  re-established  the 
city  of  Mantineia.  The  act  emanated 
from  i^e  spontaneous  impulse  of  the 
Mantineians  and  other  Arcadians, 
before  the  Thebans  had  yet  b^^n  to 
interfere  actively  in  Peloponnesus, 
which  we  shall  presently  find  them 
doing.  But  it  was  doubtless  done  in 
reliance  upon  Theban  support,  and  was 
in  all  probability  made  known  to, 
and  encouraged  by,  Epameinondas.  It 
formed  the  first  step  to  that  series  of 
ftnti-Spartan  measures  in  Arcadia, 
▼hich  I  shall  presently  relate. 

Either  the  city  of  Mantineia  now 
boilt  was  not  exactly  in  the  same 
stoation  aa  the  one  dismantled  in  886 
B.C,  Once  the  river  Ophis  did  not  run 
tbrough  it.  as  it  had  ran  through  the 
fanner,  or   else    the    course  of   the 


Ophis  has  altered.  If  the  former, 
there  would  be  three  successive  sites, 
the  oLdest  of  them  being  on  the  hill 
called  Ptolis,  somewhat  north  of 
Gurzuli.  Ptolis  was  perhaps  the 
lander  of  the  primary  constituent 
villages.  Ernst  Curtius  (Peloponnesos, 
p.  242)  makes  the  hill  Gurzuli  to  be 
the  same  as  the  hill  called  Ptolis; 
Colonel  Leake  distinguishes  the  two, 
and  places  Ptolis  on  his  map  north- 
ward of  Gurzuli  (Peloponnesiaca,  pp. 
878—881).  The  summit  of  Gurzuli  is 
about  one  mile  distant  from  the  centre, 
of  Mantineia  (Leake,  Peloponnes.  p. 


The 


le  walls  of  Mantineia,  as  rebuilt 
in  870  B.C.,  form  an  ellipse  of  about 
eighteen  stadia,  or  a  little  more  than 
two  miles  in  circumference.  The 
greater  axis  of  the  ellipse  points  north 
and  south.  It  was  surrounded  with  a 
wet  ditch,  whose  waters  join  into  one 
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ing  of  their  city,  on  a  level  site,  and  in  an  elliptical  form, 
surrounded  with  elaborate  walls  and  towers. 
The  afifront  here  offered,  probably  studiously  offered,  by 
'  Mantineian  leaders  who  had  either  been  exiles  them- 
rofuMl**^  selves,  or  sympathized  with  the  exiles,  was  only  the 
experienced  prelude  to  a  series  of  others  (presently  to  be  recounted  ) 
from  the  yet  more  galling  and  intolerable.  But  it  was  doubt- 
^^^"  less  felt  to  the  quick  both  by  the  Ephors  and  by 
^MTtim  -Agesilaus,  as  a  public  symptom  of  that  prostration 
into  which  they  had  so  suddenly  fallen.  To  appreciate 
fully  such  painful  sentiment,  we  must  recollect  that  an  exagge- 
rated pride  and  sense  of  dignity,  individual  as  weU  as  collective, 
founded  upon  military  excellence  and  earned  by  incredible  rigoiu* 
of  training,  was  the  chief  mental  result  imbibed  by  every  pupil 
of  Lykurgus,  and  hitherto  ratified  as  legitimate  by  the  general 
testimony  of  Greece.  This  was  his  principal  recompense  for  the 
severe  fatigue,  the  intense  self-suppression,  the  narrow,  monoto- 
nous, and  unlettered  routine,  wherein  he  was  bom  and  died.  As 
an  individual,  the  Spartan  citizen  was  pointed  out  by  the  finger 
of  admiration  at  the  Olympic  and  other  festivals ;  ^  while  he  saw 
his  city  supplicated  from  tha  most  distant  regions  of  Greece,  and 
obeyed  almost  everywhere  near  her  own  border,  as  Pan-hellenic 
president.  On  a  sudden,  with  scarce  any  preparatory  series  of 
events,  he  now  felt  this  proud  prerogative  sentiment  not  only 
robbed  of  its  former  tribute,  but  stung  in  the  most  mortifying 
manner.  Agesilaus,  especially,  was  the  more  open  to  such 
humiliation,  since  he  was  not  only  a  Spartan  to  the  core, 
but  loaded  with  the  consciousness  of  having  exercised  more 
influence  than  any  king  before  him— of  having  succeeded 
to  the  throne  at  a  moment  when  Sparta  was  at  the  maximum 

course  at  the  west  of  the  town,  and  towQis,  eighty  feet  apart,  all  round 
form  a  brook  which  Sir  William  Oell  the  droumference  of  the  walls  (Bmst 
calls  the  Ophis  (Itinerary  of  the  Morea,  Curtius,  Peloponnesos.  pp.  23tf ,  287). 
p.  142).  The  face  of  the  wall  is  com-  These  are  instrucuTe  remains,  in- 
posed  of  regularly  cut  square  stones ;  dicating  the  ideas  of  the  Greeks  re- 
it  is  about  ten  feet  thick  in  all— four  specting  fortification  in  the  time  of 
feet  for  an  outer  wall,  two  feet  for  an  Epamemondas.  It  appears  that  Man* 
inner  wall,  and  an  intermediate  space  tineia  was  not  so  large  as  Tegea,  to 
of  four  feet  filled  up  with  rubbish,  which  last  Curtius  assigns  a  circum- 
There  were  eight  principal  double  ference  of  more  than  three  miles  (p. 
gates,  each  with  a  narrow   winding  268). 

approach,  defended  by  a  round  tower        i  Isokratls  Oratio  vi.  (ArchidamusX 

on  each  side.  There  were  quadrangular  s.  111. 
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of  her  power — and  of  liaving  now  in  his  old  age  accompanied 
her,  in  part  brought  her  by  his  nusjndgments,  into  her  present 
d^radation. 

Agesilaus  had,  moreover,  incurred  nnpopnlarity  among  the 
Spartans  themselves,  whose  chagrin  took  the  form  of 
religious  scruple  and  uneasiness.  It  has  been  already  a^ionaf 
stated  that  he  was,  and  had  been  from  childhood,  lame ;  ff^^ 
which  deformity  had  been  vehemently  insisted  on  by 
his  opponents  (during  the  dispute  between  him  and  Leotychidds 
in  398  B.C.  for  the  vacant  throne)  as  disqualifying  him  for  the 
r^al  dignity,  and  as  being  the  precise  calamity  against  which  an 
ancient  oracle — "  Beware  of  a  lame  reign* — ^had  given  warning. 
Ingenious  interpretation  by  Lysander,  combined  with  superior 
perbonal  merit  in  AgesUaus  and  suspicions  about  the  legitimacy 
of  Leotychides,  had  caused  the  objection  to  be  then  overruled. 
But  there  had  always  been  a  party,  even  during  the  palmy  days 
of  Agesilaus,  who  thought  that  he  had  obtained  the  crown  under 
no  good  auspices.  And  when  the  humiliation  of  Sparta  arrived, 
every  man's  religion  suggested  to  him  readily  the  cause  of  it^ — 
"  See  what  comes  of  having  set  at  nought  the  gracious  warning 
of  the  gods,  and  put  upon  ourselves  a  lame  reign  !"  In  spite  of 
such  untoward  impression,  however,  the  real  energy  and  bravery 
of  Agesilaus,  which  had  not  deserted  even  an  infirm  body  and  an 
age  of  seventy  years,  was  more  than  ever  indiBpensable  to  his 
country.  He  was  still  the  chief  leader  of  her  affairs,  condemned 
to  the  sad  necessity  of  submitting  to  this  Mantineian  affront, 
and  much  worse  that  followed  it,  without  the  least  power  of 
hindrance. 

The  re-establishment  of  Mantineia  was  probably  completed 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  of  B.a  371 — ^370.    Such  B.a870. 
coalescence  of  villages  into  a  town,  coupled  with  the  i,np„ige 
predominance  of  feelings  hostile  to  Sparta,  appears  to  among  the 
have  suggested  the  idea  of  a  larger  political  union  towards  ' 
among  «J1  who  bore  the  Arcadian  name.    As  yet,  no  ^Jj' ^^'q^ 
such  union  had  ever  existed :  the  fractions  of  the  Oppositioa 
Arcadian  name  had  nothing  in  common,  apart  &om  chomenui 
other  Greeks,  except  many  legendary  and  religious  «»dTegea. 
sympathies,  with  a  belief  in  the  same  heroic  lineage  and  indigenous 
1  Plutaxch,  AgeaU.  c  80,  81,  84. 
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antiquity.^  But  now  the  idea  and  aspiration,  espoused  with 
peculiar  ardour  hy  a  leading  Mantineian  named  Lykomed^  spread 
itself  rapidly  over  the  country,  to  form  a  '^  commune  Arcadum," 
or  central  Arcadian  authority,  composed  in  certain  proportions 
out  of  all  the  sections  now  autonomous,  and  invested  with  peremp- 
tory power  of  determining  hy  the  vote  of  its  majority.  Sucli 
central  power,  however,  was  not  intended  to  ahsorh  or  set  aside 
the  separate  governments,  hut  only  to  he  ezerdsed  for  certain 
definite  purposes — in  maintaining  unanimity  at  home,  together 
with  concurrent,  independent  action  as  to  foreign  states.'  This 
plan  of  a  Pan-Arcadian  federation  was  warmly  promoted  by  the 
Mantineians,  who  looked  to  it  as  a  protection  to  themselves  in 
case  the  Spartan  power  should  revive ;  as  well  as  hy  the  Thebans 
and  Argeians,  from  whom  aid  was  expected  in  case  of  need.  It 
found  great  favour  in  most  parts  of  Arcadia,  especially  in  the 
small  districts  bordering  on  Laconia,  which  stood  most  in  need  of 
union  to  protect  themselves  against  the  Spartans — the  Msenalians, 
Parrhasians,  Eutresians,  ^gytes,*  &c  But  the  jealousies  among 
the  more  considerable  cities  made  some  of  them  adverse  to  any 
scheme  emanating  from  Mantineia.  Among  these  unfriendly  op- 
ponents were  Hersea,  on  the  west  of  Arcadia  bordering  on  Elis — 
Orchomenus,^  conterminous  with  Mantineia  to  the  north,  and 
Tegea,  conterminous  to  the  south.  The  hold  of  the  Spartans  on 
Arcadia  had  been  always  maintained  chiefly  through  Orchomenus 
and  Tegea.  The  former  was  the  place  where  they  deposited 
their  hostages  taken  from  other  suspected  towns ;  the  latter  was 
ruled  by  Stasippus  and  an  oligarchy  devoted  to  their  interests.^ 

1  It  seems  howerer  doubifol  whether  Pan-Arcadian  sanctnair  and  temple  of 

there  were  not  some  common  Arcadian  Zeus  LyksBus,  and  probably  oat  of  a 

coins  stmck,  eren  before  the  battle  of  common  treasury  at  the  temple  of  that 

Lenktra.  god  for  religious  purposes  ;   perhaps 

Some  such  are  extant ;  but  they  are  also  in  connexion  with  the  temple  of 

referred  by  K.  O.  Mailer,  as  well  as  by  Artemis  Hymnia  (Pansan.  viiL  5,  11) 

M.  Boeckh  (Metrologische  Untersuch-  between  Mantineia  and  Orchomenos. 
ungen,  p.  92),  to  a  later  date  subsequent        3  xen.  Hellen.  ri.  6,  6.    trvyiiyov  iwi 

On  the  other  hand/|m8t  Curtius  ^^^  i^  ^  ^^ly^  rofro  «vpior  eIr<L  mI 

(Beytrage  zur  Aeltem  MOnzkande,  pp.  rS>vir6\f»v  Ac 
86-90.   Berlin,   1^1)   contends    Uiat        Compare  Diod6r.  xr.  69-4J2. 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  style        •  a«JT»l««««4«-  «•«  or  o  • 
and  exeonflon  of  these  coins,  and  that  °^  Pausanias,  viii.  27. 2. 8. 

sereral  in  aU  probability  belong  to  a        *  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  6, 11. 
date  earlier  than  the  battle  of  Leuktra.        b  For  the  relations  of  these  Arcadian 

He  supposes  that  these  older  coins  cities  with  Sparta  and  with  each  other, 

were  struck  in  connexion  with  the  see  Thu<qrd.  It.  1S4 ;  t.  01, 64,  77. 
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Among  the  population  of  Tege%  however,  a  large  proportion 
were  ardent  partisans  of  the  new  Pan- Arcadian  move-  Berohitloii 
ment,  and  desirous  of  hreaking  off  their  connexion  ^^^ 
with  Spluia.  At  the  liead  of  this  party  were  Prozenas  Spwtan 
and  Eallibius  ;  while  Stasippus  and  his  friends,  sup-  ^Sl[<!^ 
ported  by  a  senate  composed  chiefly  of  their  partisans,  g^f^Jf^ 
vehemently  opposed  any  alteration  of  the  existing  comet  antl- 
system.  Proxenus  and  his  partisans  resolved  to  appeal  andteronr- 
to  the  assembled  people,  whom  accordingly  they  con-  J^.^J^ 
voked  in  arms :  pacific,  popular  assemblies,  with  free  dlan  union, 
discussion,  forming  seemingly  no  part  of  the  constitution  of  the 
city.  Stasippus  and  his  friends  appeared  in  armed  numbers  also ; 
and  a  conflict  ensued,  in  which  each  party  charged  the  other  with 
bad  &ith  and  with  striking  the  first  blow.^  At  first  Stasippus 
had  the  advantage.  Proxenus  with  a  few  of  the  opposite  party 
were  slain,  while  Eallibius  with  the  remainder  maintained  him- 
self near  the  town- wall,  and  in  possession  of  the  gate,  on  the  side 
towards  Mantineia.  To  that  city  he  had  before  despatched  an 
express,  entreating  aid,  while  he  opened  a  parley  with  the  oppo- 
nents. Presentiy  the  Mantineian  force  arrived,  and  was  admitted 
within  the  gates ;  upon  which  Stasippus,  seeing  that  he  could  no 
longer  maintain  himself  escaped  by  another  gate  towards  Pallan- 
tiuuL  He  took  sanctuary  with  a  few  friends  in  a  neighbouring 
temple  of  Artemis,  whither  he  was  pursued  by  his  adversaries, 
who  removed  the  roof,  and  began  to  cast  j;he  tiles  down  upon  them. 
The  unfortunate  men  were  obliged  to  surrender.  Fettered  and 
placed  on  a  cart,  they  were  carried  back  to  Tegea,  and  put  on 
their  trial  before  the  united  T^eans  and  Mantineians,  who  con- 
denmed  them  and  put  them  to  death.  Eight  hundred  Tegeans, 
of  the  defeated  party,  fled  as  exiles  to  Sparta.' 

Such  was  the  important  revolution  which  now  took  place  at 
Tegea :  a  struggle  of  force  on  both  sides  and  not  of  discussion — as 
was  in  the  nature  of  the  Greek  oligarchical  governments,  where 

aa    haTfiur    began    w^jnst    Tiolenoe. 
Compare  Helleme.  tL  5, 7, 8  with  tL  ft, 

ool7  wit&~ju8Uce  but  yr(ih  clemency.  The  manifest  partiality  of  XenophAn, 

But    we    learn    from    an    indirect  in  these  latter  books,  greatly  diminishes 

idndssion,    in    another    place,   that  the  raloe  of  his  own  belief  on  soch  a 

there  was  also  another  stoiy,  totally  matter. 

Afferent,  which  represented  Stasippus  *  Xen.  Hellen.  tI.  6, 8, 9, 10. 
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scarce  any  serious  change  of  policy  in  the  state  could  be  brought 
B.0. 870.  about  without  violence.  It  decided  the  success  of  the 
Pan- Arcadian  movement,  which  now  proceeded  with 
(Uan  union  redoubled  enthusiasm.  Both  Mantiueia  and T^ea  were 
is  formed.  cordially  united  in  its  favour;  though  Orchomenus,  still 
strenuous  in  opposing  it,  hired  for  that  purpose,  as  well  as  for  her 
own  defence,  a  body  of  mercenaries  from  Corinth  under  Polytro- 
pus.  A  full  assembly  of  the  Arcadian  name  was  convoked  at  a 
small  town  called  Asea,  in  the  mountainous  district  west  of  Tegea. 
It  appears  to  have  been  numerously  attended ;  for  we  hear  of  one 
place,  Eutssa  (in  the  district  of  Mount  Msenalus,^  and  near  the 
borders  of  LaconiaX  from  whence  every  single  male  adult  went  to 
the  assembly.  It  was  here  that  the  consummation  of  the  JPan- 
Arcadian  confederacy  was  finally  determined ;  though  Orchomenus 
and  Hersea  still  stood  aloof.' 

There  could  hardly  be  a  more  fatal  blow  to  Sparta  than  this 
870         ^°®®  ^  herself,  and  transfer  to  her  enemies,  of  Tegea, 

'  '  the  most  powerful  of  her  remaining  allies.*  To 
AgesUaus  assist  the  exiles  and  avenge  Stasippus,  as  well  as  to 
SSineia.  arrest  the  Arcadian  movement,  she  resolved  on  a 
Evidence  of  march  into  the  country,  in  spite  of  her  present 
sentiment  dispirited  condition ;  while  Hersea  and  Lepreum,  but 
in  Sparta.  ^^  other  places,  sent  contingents  to  her  aid.  From 
Elis  and  Argos,  on  the  other  hand,  reinforcements  came  to  Man- 
iineia  and  Tegea.  Proclaiming  that  the  Mantineians  had 
violated  the  recent  peace  by  their  entry  into  Tegea,  Agesilaus 
marched  across  the  border  against  them.  The  first  Arcadian 
town  which  he  reached  was  Eutsea,*  where  he  found  that  all  the 

1  Pansanias,  viii  27,  8.  Xenophdn  calls  Bntea  ie6kip  Bfutpwr 

s  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  6, 11,  IS.  with  reference  to  Laconia  (HeUen.  vi 

8  Xen.  HeUen.  vii.  2,  2.  6,  12) :  this  wiU  hardly  suit  with  the 

See  the  prodigious  anxiety  manl-  position  marked  by  Kiepert. 

ifosted  by  the  Lacedaemonians  reiroect-        The  district  called  Meenalia  must 

toe    the    sure    adhesion    of    Tegea  hare  reached  farther  southward  than 

(Tnncyd.  t.  64).  Kiepert  indicates  on   his  map.     It 

*  I  cannot  but  think  that  Eutsea  included  Oresteion,  which  was  on  the 

stands   marked   upon  the   maps  of  straight  road  from  Sparta  to  Tegea 

Kiepert  at  ar  point  too  far  from  the  (Thucyd.    ▼.   64;    HerodoL    iz.    Ill 

zront\pr  of  Laconia,  and  so  situated  in  Kiepert  has  placed  Oresteion  in  ms 

reference  to  Asea  that  Agesilaus  must  map  agreeably  to  what   seems  the 

have  passed  very  near  Asea  in  order  meaning   of   Pausanias,    Tiii.  44.  8. 

to  g^t   to  it,  which  is  difficult   to  Put  it  rather  appears  tibatthe  plac* 

suppose,  seeing   that   the  Arcadion  mentioued  by  Pausanias  must  havB 

couTocaHoi^  was  ocwembied  at  Asea.  been  Ortftfuuion,  and.  that  ,0re«teiaA 
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male  adults  had  gone  to  the  great  Arcadian  assemhly.  Though 
tiie  feebler  population,  remaining  behind,  were  completely  in 
his  power,  he  took  scrupulous  care  to  respect  both  person  and 
property,  and  even  lent  aid  to  rebuild  a  decayed  portion  of  the 
walL  At  Eutsea  he  halted  a  day  or  two,  thinking  it  prudent  to 
wait  for  the  junction  of  the  mercenary  force  and  the  Boeotian 
exiles  under  Polytropus,  now  at  Orchomenus.  Against  the 
latter  place,  however,  the  Mantineians  had  marched  under 
Lykomed^,  while  Polytropus,  coming  forth  from  the  walls  to 
meet  them,  had  been  defeated  with  loss  and  slain.^  Hence 
Agesilaus  was  compelled  to  advance  onward  with  his  own 
imaflsisted  forces,  through  the  territory  of  Tegea  up  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mantineia.  His  onward  march  left  the  way 
from  Asea  to  Tegea  free,  upon  which  the  Arcadians  assembled  at 
Asea  broke  up,  and  marched  by  night  to  T^ea ;  from  whence  on 
the  next  day  they  proceeded  to  Mantineia,  along  the  mountain 
range  eastward  of  the  Tegeatic  plain;  so  that  the  whole 
Arcadian  force  thus  became  united. 

Agesilaus  on  his  side,  having  ravaged  the  fields  and  encamped 
within  little  more  than  two  miles  from  the  waUs  of  Mantineia, 
was  agreeably  surprised  by  the  junction  of  his  allies  from 
Orchomenus,  who  had  eluded  by  a  night-march  the  vigilance  of 
the  enemy.  Both  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  the  forces  were 
thos  concentrated.  Agesilaus  found  himself  on  the  first  night, 
without  intending  it,  embosomed  in  a  recess  of  the  mountains 
near  Mantineia,  where  the  Mantineians  gathered  on  the  high 
ground  around,  in  order  to  attack  him  from  above  the  next 
morning.  By  a  well-managed  retreat,  he  extricated  himself 
from  this  inconvenient  position,  and  regained  the  plain ;  where 
he  remained  three  days,  prepared  to  give  battle  if  the  enemy 
xame  forth,  in  order  that  he  might  "not  seem  (says  Xenophdn) 
to  hasten  his  departure  through  fear".^  As  the  enemy  kept 
within  their  walls,  he  marched  homeward  on  the  fourth  day  to 
his  former  camp  in  the  Tegean  territory.    The  enemy  did  not 

nnrt  hare    been  a  different   place,  *^  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼!.  6,  20.    oirw«  luf 

thoiu^  Pausanias  considers  them  the  Soko^i  Syfiovintvot  awe^iv  rifv  e^^oJoK. 

■une.   See  the  geofiraphical  Appendix  See  Leake's  Trarels  in  the  Morea. 

to  K.  O.  MtUler's  Xorians,  vol.  iL  p.  toL  iiL  c.  xziv.  iq>.  74,  76.    The  exact 

442— Germ.  edit.  ipot    designated    by  the  words  rhv 

1  Xen.  ^Uen.  vi.  5>  13, 14 ;  DiodAr.  ^mtrBev  KdAiror  r^«  Mou^ti'iic^  seems 

XT.  SS.  hardly  to  be  identified. 
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pursue,  and  he  then  pushed  on  his  march,  thou^^  it  was  late  in 
the  evening,  to  Eutsea;  <<  wishing  (says  Xenophdn)  to  get  his 
troops  off  before  even  the  enemies'  fires  could  be  seen,  in  order 
that  no  *one  might  say  that  his  return  was  a  flight  He  thought 
that  he  had  raised  the  spirit  of  Sparta  out  of  the  previous 
discouragement,  by  invading  Arcadia  and  ravaging  the  country 
without  any  enemy  coming  forth  to  fight  him.''^  The  army  was 
then  brought  back  to  Sparta  and  disbanded. 

It  had  now  become  a  matter  of  boast  for  Agesilaus  (according 
to  his  own  friendly  historian)  to  keep  the  field  for  three  or  four 
days,  without  showing  fear  of  Arcadians  and  Eleians!  So 
fatally  had  Spartan  pride  broken  down,  since  the  day  (less  than 
eighteen  months  before)  when  the  peremptory  order  had  been 
sent  to  Eleombrotus,  to  march  out  of  Fhokis  straight  against 
Thebes! 

Nevertheless  it  was  not  from  fear  of  Agesilaus,  but  from  a 
A  li  ti  ^'^^  discretion,  that  the  Arcadians  and  Eleians  had 
by  the  kept  within  the  walls  of  Mantineia.    Epameinondas 

A^^^^r^  with  the  Theban  army  was  approaching  to  their  aid 
^J^Jg^t  and  daily  expected,  a  sum  of  ten  talents  having  been 
is  refused—  lent  by  the  Eleians  to  defray  the  cost'  He  had  been 
toe^^hen  invited  by  them  and  by  others  of  the  smaller  Pelopon- 
tothe  nesian  states,  who  felt  the  necessity  of  some  external 

protector  against  Sparta — and  who,  even  before  they 
applied  to  ThSbes  for  aid,  had  solicited  the  like  interference 
from  Athens  (probably  under  the  general  presidency  accepted  by 
Athens,  and  the  oaths  interchanged  by  her  with  various  inferior 
cities,  since  the  battle  of  Leuktra),  but  had  experienced  a  refusal* 

Epameinondas  had  been  preparing  for  this  contingency  ever 
Proceed-  since  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  The  first  use  made  of 
^ews  of  ^*  victory  had  been  to  establish  or  confirm  the 
Epameinon-  ascendency  of  Thebes  both  over  the  recusant  Boeotian 
the  battle  cities  and  over  the  neighbouring  Phokians  and  Lok- 
of  Leuktra.     ^wjiBf  &c.     After  this  had  been  accomplished,  he 

1  Xeu.  Hellen.  vi.  6,  21.    povk6t^vo9   X^xti   fidx^trBai :    oompaze    Plutarch, 
atrovaycti'    rovs    hwKiTas,  wplv    xol    r&    AgeslL  C.  80. 
«vpA  T«r  iroXtiiu^v  IMv^  ira  ^ij  th  tZir,,,         ,  ^       Hellen.  vL  6. 19. 

$9V  aOvfiCai  iSoKti  r«  iivtikti^vax  t^ip         >  Diod6r.  XT.  62. 

v6Kiv,  ori  KoX  e/ui0efiX^Mi  cts  rifv  'Apxa-        Compare  Demosthends»  Orat.   pro 

iCav,  KoX  SuovFT'  Tiiv  x^P^  ovficlc  i^c-    Megalopolit.  pp.  206—207,  8. 13—28. 
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must  have  been  occupied  (during  the  early  part  of  370  B.a)  in 
anxiously  watching  the  moyements  of  Jason  of  Pherae,  who  had 
already  announced  his  design  of  marching  with  an  imposing 
force  to  Delphi  for  the  celebration  of  the  Pythian  games  (about 
August  1).  Though  this  despot  was  the  ally  of  Thdbes,  yet  as 
both  his  power  and  his  aspirations  towards  the  headship  of 
Greece^  were  well  known,  no  Theban  general,  even  of  prudence 
inferior  to  £x>ameinondas,  coiQd  venture  in  the  &ce  of  such 
liabilities  to  conduct  away  the  Theban  force  into  Peloponn^us» 
leaving  Boeotia  uncovered.  The  assassination  of  Jason  relieved 
Thebes  from  such  apprehensions,  and  a  few  weeks  sufficed  to 
ahow  that  his  successors  were  far  less  formidable  in  power  as 
well  as  in  ability.  Accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of  370  B.a> 
Epaminondas  had  his  attention  free  to  turn  to  Peloponnesus,  for 
^e  purpose  both  of  maintaining  the  anti-Spartan  revolution 
which  had  taken  place  in  Tegea,  and  of  seconding  the  pro- 
nounced impulse  among  the  Arcadians  towards  federative 
coalition. 

Bnt  the  purposes  of  this  distinguished  man  went  further  stilly 
embracing  long-sighted  and  permanent  arrangements,  riam  of 
audi  as  should  for  ever  disable  Sparta  Irom  recover-  Sf  foj*^**' 
ing  her  prominent  station  in  the  Grecian  world,  storing  the 
While  with  one  hand  he  organized  Arcadia,  with  the  inlp^opon- 
ottier  he  took  measures  for  replacing  the  exiled  *^**"** 
Messenians  on  their  ancient  territory.  To  achieve  this,  it  was 
iiecessary  to  dispossess  the  Spartans  of  the  region  once  known  as 
independent  Messenia,  under  its  own  line  of  kings,  but  now,  for 
near  three  centuries,  the  best  portion  of  Laconia,  tilled  by  Helots 
for  the  profit  of  proprietors  at  Sparta.  While  converting  these 
Helots  into  free  Messenians,  as  their  forefathers  had  once  been» 
£pameinondas  proposed  to  invite  back  all  the  wanderers  of  the 
same  race  who  were  dispersed  in  various  portions  of  Greece ;  so 
as  at  once  to  impoverish  Sparta  by  loss  of  territory,  and  to  plant 
upon  her  flank  a  neighbour  bitterly  hostile.  It  has  been  already 
mentioned  that  during  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  exiled 
Messenians  had  been  among  the  most  active  allies  of  Athens 
against  Sparta — at  Naupaktus,  at  Sphakteria,  at  Pylus,  in 
Kephallenia,  and  elsewhere.  Expelled  at  the  dose  of  that  war 
1  DiodOr.  xr.  eo. 
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by  the  triumphant  Spartaiis,^  not  only  from  PeloponnSsuB  but 
also  from  Nanpaktns  and  Kephallenia^  these  eziles  had  sinoe 
been  dispersed  among  various  Hellenic  colonies — at  Bhegiom  in 
Italy,  at  Messed  in  Sicily,  at  Hesperides  in  Libya.  From  404 
B.O.  (the  dose  of  the  war)  to  373  aa  they  had  remained  thus 
without  a  home.  At  length,  about  the  latter  year  (when  the 
Athenian  confederate  navy  again  became  equal  or  superior  to  the 
Lacednmonian  on  the  west  coast  of  Peloponn^us),  they  b^an 
to  indulge  the  hope  of  being  restored  to  Naupaktus.'  Probably 
their  request  may  have  been  preferred  and  discussed  in  the 
«ynod  of  Athenian  allies,  where  the  Thebans  sat  as  members. 
Nothing  however  had  been  done  towards  it  by  the  Athenians — 
who  soon  became  fatigued  with  the  war,  and  at  len^  made 
peace  with  Sparta — when  the  momentous  battle  of  Leuktra 
altered,  both  completely  and  suddenly,  the  balance  of  power  in 
Greece.  A  chance  of  protection  was  now  opened  to  the  Messe- 
nians  from  ThSbes,  far  more  promismg  than  they  had  ever  had 
from  Athens.  Epameinondas,  well  aware  of  the  loss  as  well  as 
humiliation  that  he  should  inflict  upon  Sparta  by  restoring  them 
to  their  ancient  territory,  entered  into  communication  with  them, 
and  caused  them  to  be  invited  to  Peloponnesus  from  aU  their 
distant  places  of  emigration.*  By  the  time  of  his  march  into 
Arcadia  in  the  late  autumn  of  370  B.O.,  many  of  them  had 
already  joined  him,  burning  with  all  their  ancient  hatred  oi 
Sparta,  and  contributing  to  aggravate  the  same  sentiment  among 
Thebans  and  allies. 
With  the  scheme  of  restoring  the  Messenians  was  combined,  in 
the  mind  of  Epameinondas,  another  for  the  political 
consoU^'  consolidation  of  the  Arcadians,  both  being  intended 
Ijc^iiSi  ^  P*"^  ^^  °^®  strong  and  self-supporting  organization 
against  against  Sparta  on  her  own  border.  Of  course  he  could 
^^^^^"^  have  accomplished  nothing  of  the  kind  if  there  had 

not  been  a  powerful  spontaneous  movement  towards  consolidation 
among  the  Arcadians  themselves.  But  without  his  guidance  and 
protection  the  movement  would  have  proved  aoortive,  through 
the  force  of  local  jealousies  within  the  country,  fomented  and 
seconded  by  Spartan  aid  from  without     Though  the  general 

1  Diod6r.  xIt.  84.  »  Diodftr.  xv.  SO ;  PauMUiiaa,  !▼.  28, 

8Pauiiaiiias,iy.  26,8.  8,4. 
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vote  for  federative  coalition  had  been  passed  witli  enthusiasm^ 
yet  to  carry  oat  such  a  vote  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  without 
quarrelling  on  points  of  detail,  would  have  required  fax  more  of 
public-minded  sentiment,  as  well  as  of  intelligence,  than  what 
could  be  reckoned  upon  among  the  Arcadians.  It  was  necessary 
to  establish  a  new  city ;  since  the  standing  jealousy  between 
Mantineia  and  Tegea,  now  for  the  first  time  embarked  in  one 
common  cause,  would  never  have  permitted  that  either  should 
be  preferred  as  the  centre  of  the  new  consolidation.^  Besides 
fixing  upon  the  new  site  required,  it  was  indispensable  also  to 
dioose  between  conflicting  exigences,  and  to  break  up  ancient 
habits,  in  a  way  such  as  could  hardly  have  been  enforced  by  any 
majority  purely  Arcadian.  The  authority  here  deficient  was 
precisely  supplied  by  Epameinondas,  who  brought  with  him  a 
victorious  army  and  a  splendid  personal  name,  combined  with 
impartiality  as  to  the  local  politics  of  Arcadia  and  single-minded 
hostility  to  Sparta. 

It  was  with  a  view  to  found  these  two  new  cities,  as  well  as  to 
expel  Agesilaus,  that  Epameinondas  now  marched  the 
Theban   army   into  Arcadia,  the    command    being  SfSv^ber. 
voluntarily  entrusted  to  him  by  Pelopidas  and  the 
other  Bceotarchs  present    He  arrived  shortly  after  the  retire- 
ment of  Agesilaus,  while  the  Arcadians  and  Eleians  Epameinon- 
were  ravaging  the  lands  of  the  recusant  town  of  dasandtha 
Hersa.     As  they  speedily  came  back  to  greet  his  army^ve 
arrival,  the  aggregate  confederate   body — ^Argeians.  Qr^^fllmed 
Arcadians,  and  Eleians,  united  with  the  Thebans  force  as- 
and   their   accompanying   allies — is  said   to   have  there     The 
amounted  to  40,000,  or,  according  to  some,  even  to  J^JJ^t  him 
70,000  men.*  Not  merely  had  Epameinondas  brought  to  invade 
with  him  a  choice  body  of  auxiliaries — Phokians, 
Lokrians,    Euboeans,   Akainanians,    Herakleots,    Malians,   and 
Thessalian  cavalry  and  peltasts,  but  the  Boeotian  bands  them- 
selves were  so  brilliant  and  imposing  as  to  excite  imiversal 
admiration.    The  victory  of  Leuktra  had  awakened  among  them 

1  To  iOnstrate  small  thines  by  great  the  principal  motives  for  creating  the> 

—At  the  first  formation  of  tue  Federal  new  federal  city  oi  Washington. 
Oonstitation  of  the  United  States  of       3  Plutarch,  AgesiL  c.  81 ;  and  Gompar. 

America,  the  rival  pretensions  of  New  Agesil.  and  Pomp.  c.  4 ;  Dioddr.  xv.  62. 

Totk  and  Philad^phia  were  among  C!ompare  Xenophdn,  Agesilaus,  ii.  24. 
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an  enthusiastic  military  ardour,  tamed  to  account  by  the  genius 
of  Epameinondas,  and  made  to  produce  a  finished  discipline  which 
even  the  unwilling  Xenophdn  cannot  refuse  to  acknowledge.^ 
Conscious  of  the  might  of  their  assembled  force,  within  a  day's 
march  of  Laconia,  the  Arcadians,  Argeians,  and  Eleians  pressed 
Epameinohdas  to  invade  that  country,  now  that  no  allies  could 
approach  the  frontier  to  its  aid.  At  first  he  was  unwilling  to 
comply.  He  had  not  come  prepared  for  the  enterprise,  being 
well  aware,  from  his  own  journey  to  Sparta  (when  the  -peace 
congress  was  held  there  prior  to  the  battle  of  Leuktra),  of  the 
impracticable  nature  of  the  intervening  country,  so  easy  to  be 
defended,  especially  during  the  winter  season,  by  troops  like  the 
Lacedaemonians,  whom  he  believed  to  be  in  occupation  of  all  the 
passes.  Nor  was  his  reluctance  overcome  until  the  instances  of 
his  allies  were  backed  by  assurances  from  the  Arcadians  on  the 
frontier  that  the  passes  were  not  all  guarded,  as  well  as  by  in- 
vitations trom  some  of  the  discontented  Periceki  in  Laconia. 
These  Perioski  engaged  to  revolt  openly  if  he  would  only  show 
himself  in  the  country.  They  told  him  that  there  was  a  general 
slackness  throughout  Laconia  in  obeying  the  military  requisitions 
from  Sparta,  and  tendered  their  lives  as  atonement  if  they  shonld 
be  found  co  speak  falsely.  By  such  encouragements,  as  well  as 
by  the  general  impatience  of  all  around  him  to  revenge  upon 
Sparta  her  long  career  of  pride  and  abused  ascendency,  Epamei- 
nondas was  at  length  induced  to  give  the  order  of  invasion.* 

That  he  should  have  hesitated  in  taking  this  responsibility 
Eeiuctance  '^^^  ^®*  surprise  US,  if  we  recollect  that  over  and 
of  Epamei-  above  the  real  difficidties  of  the  country,  invasion  of 
tavad?  Laconia  by  land  was  an  unparalleled  phsenomenon, 

r^onaWe  ^^^^  *^®  ^^^^  ®^  Sparta  was  most  imperfectly  known, 
grounds  that  no  such  thought  had  been  entertained  when  he 
left  Thebes,  that  the  legal  duration  of  command,  for 
himself  and  his  colleagues,  would  not  permit  it ;  and  that  though 
his  Peloponnesian  allies  were  forward  in  the  scheme,  the  rest  of 
his  troops  and  his  countrymen  might  well  censure  him,  if  the 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vL  5,  28.    pi  Si  *ApKd-  BriPaCtv   trrpdrevyua.      xal  y^  ot  V^ 

^65    KoX   'Apyeioi    koX   'HXeioi    iwtt^ov  Boia>Tol    iyvikva^ovro  ^  vavrti    mpl^ra 

axnoi>^   iiyeitrBat.    w«    rdxi<rra    eU    rriv  SirAo,  dyaAAdftcvoi  rf  iv  AcvxrpoiS  ruDt 

Aa«ea>i'iici)i',  eiri5eiiCVvvTc$  fiiv  rb  iavTtov  &C, 
irKridot,     twtptiratvovvrti    6i    rh     r&v         >  Xeo.  llellen.  vi.  6,  24.  25. 
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unknown  force  of  resistance  turned  oat  as  formidable  as  their 

asBociations  from  old  time  led  them  to  apprehend. 

The  invading  army  was  distributed  into  four  portions,  all 

penetrating  by  different  passes.    The  Eleians  had  the 

-..  ii».  t  He  marches 

westernmost  and  easiest  road,  the  Argeians  the  eastern-  intoLaoonia 

mosV  while  the  Thebans  themselves  and  the  Area-  ^'jJJ^J^ 
dians  formed  the  two  central  divisions.  The  latter 
alone  experienced  any  serious  resistance.  More  daring  even  than 
the  Thebans,  they  encountered  Ischolaus  the  Spartan  at  lum  or 
Oeum  in  the  district  called  Skiritis^  attacked  him  in  the  village, 
and  overpowered  him  by  vehemence  of  assault,  by  superior 
numbers,  and  seemingly  also  by  some  favour  or  collusion'  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants.  After  a  desperate  resistance,  this  brave 
Spartan  with  nearly  all  his  division  perished.  At  E^aryse  the 
Thebans  also  found  and  surmounted  some  resistance;  but  the  vic- 
tory pf  the  Arcadians  over  Ischolaus  operated  as  an  encouragement 
to  all,  so  that  the  four  divisions  reached  Sellasia,'  and  were  again 
united  in  safety.  Undefended  and  deserted  (seemingly)  by  the 
Spartans,  Sellasia  was  now' burnt  and  destroyed  by  the  invaders, 
who,  continuing  their  march  along  the  plain  or  valley  towards 
the  Eurotas,  encamped  in  the  sacred  grove  of  Apollo.  On  the 
next  day  they  reached  the  Eurotas,  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge 
which  crossed  that  river  and  led  to  the  city  of  Sparta. 

Epameinondas  found  the  bridge  too  well  guarded  to  attempt 
forcing  it,  a  strong  body  of  Spartan  hoplites  being  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
also  discernible  on  the  other  side  in  the  sacred  ground  the  Eurotas 
of  Ath^nS  Alea.    He  therefore  marched  down  the  left  p^a^S^ 
bank  of  the  river,  burning  and  plundering  the  houses  f^^^ 
in  his  way,  as  far  as  Amyklse,  between  two  and  three 
miles  below  Sparta.    Here  he  found  a  ford,  though  the  river  was 

1  BiodOr.  XT.  64.  Thyreatis ;  and  that  Karyse  was  on  the 

See  Colonel  Leake's  Travels  in  the    road  from  Sparta  northward,  towards 

Morea,  vol.  iii.  ch.  28,  p.  29.  Tegea.     The  French  investigators  of 


s  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  6,  26.  When  we  the  Morea,  as  well  as  Professor  Boss 
read  that  the  Arcadians  got  on  the  and  Kiepert.  hold  a  different  opinion, 
roofs  of  the  houses  to  attack  Ischolans,    and  place  Sellasia  on  the  road  from 


this  fact  seems  to  imply  that  they  Sparta    northward,    towards    Tegea 

were  admitted  into  the  houses  hy  the  flpeake,  Peloponnesiaca,  pp.  842—862 ; 

villagers.  Bom,  Beisen  im  Peloponnes.  p.  187; 

SBespecttiur  the  site  of  Sellasia,  Berlin,  1841).  _    ,^     ^ 

Colonel  Lem  thinks,  and  advances       Upon  such  a  point,  the  authority  of 

various  grounds  for  supposhijj,  that  Colonel  Leake  is  very  high:  yet  the 

Sellasia    was     on    the    road    from  opposite  opinion  respecting  the  site  of 

Sparta  to  the  north-east,  towards  the  Sellasia  seems  to  me  preferable, 
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full   from  the   winter  season,  and  accomplished  the  passage, 

defeating,  after  a  severe  contest,  a  body  of  Spartans  who  tried  to 

oppose  it    He  was  now  on  the  same  side  of  the  river  as  Sparta, 

to  which  city  he  slowly  and  cautiously  made  his  approach,  taking 

care  to  keep  his  Thebsm  troops  always  in  the  best  battle  order, 

and  protecting  them  when  encamped  by  felled  trees ;  while  the 

Arcadians  and  other  Peloponnesian  allies  dispersed  around  to 

plunder  the  neighbouring  houses  and  property.^ 

Great  was  the  consternation  which  reigned  in  the  city — desti- 

Alarm  at       tute  of  fortifications,  yet  hitherto  inviolate  in  feet  and 

Sn^^f       unassailable  even  in  idea.    Besides  their  own  native 

\^®°?  V  force,  the  Spartans  had  no  auxiliaries  except  those 
allies  to  her  ^  ^.  __  v-.:i,, 

aid  by  sea.      mercenaries  from  Orchomenus  who  had  come  back 

with  Agesilaus ;  nor  was  it  certain  beforehand  that  even  these 
troops  woidd  remain  with  them,  if  the  invasion  became 
formidable.'  On  the  first  assemblage  of  the  irresistible  army  on 
their  frontier,  they  had  despatched  one  of  their  commanders  of 
foreign  contingents  (called  Xen&gi)  to  press  the  instant  coming  of 
such  Peloponnesian  allies  as  remained  faithful  to  them,  and  also 
envoys  to  Athens,  entreating  assistance  from  that  city.  Auxili- 
aries were  obtained,  and  rapidly  put  under  march,  from  Pelldn^ 
Siky6n,  Phlius,  Corinth,  Epidaurus,  TroezSn,  Hermion§,  and 
Halieis.^  But  the  ordinary  line  of  march  into  Laconia  was  now 
impracticable  to  them,  the  whole  frontier  being  barred  by 
Argeians  and  Arcadians.  Accordingly  they  were  obliged  to 
proceed  first  to  the  Argolic  peninsula,  and  from  thence  to  cross 
by  sea  (embarking  probably  at  Halieis  on  the  south-western  coast 
of  the  Peninsula  to  Prasise  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Laconia) ;  from 
whence  they  made  their  way  over  the  Laconian  mountains  to 
Sparta.  Being  poorly  provided  with  vessels,  they  were  forced  to 
cross  in  separate  detachments,  and  to  draw  lots  for  priority.^  By 
this  chance  the  Phliasian  contingent  did  not  come  over  until  the 
last ;  while  the  xen^gus,  eager  to  reach  Sparta,  left  them  behind, 

1  Xen.  Hell.  yi.  5,  80 ;  Diod.  xt.  66.  poriOria-AyTtov    .    .    .    ov    yelp    m&irorv 

2  This  I  apprehend  to  be  the  meaning  i^i<rraxrc»,  dAA*  ov^,  ivti  h  fwaybt 
of  the  phrase— iirei  fievrot  ifjLKvov  iiiu  oi  roi>s1^Do£la^ej3wra$  Kafiitv  airo- 
ef  'Opyofi^uov  /xio^tx^poi,  Ac.  Xiiroiv  avroi^  4x^^t  ov^'  ««  afreirrpa- 

8  Xen.  Hellen.  Vi.  6,  ^  ;  vii.  2,  2.  ^ijorov,  iXk*  iiytfjuSva   |u<r9uaafievoi    c«c 

*Xen.   Hellen.  ylL^2,  2.     ««  it  a-  Ilpaaiwv,  oi^tuf  twf  iroX</uiiwv  mpl 'Af&v- 

fiaivtiv   reXevraioi    kax^vrtt  Kka^ftmas iSvvavroBiaSvvmii'Sivdp'niP 

(the  PhliasLans)  etc  Ilpao-tdf  rwy  wft^  a^ucovro. 
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and  conducted  the  rest  thither,  arriying  only  just  before  the 
confederate  enemies  debouched  from  Sellasia.  The  Phliasians, 
on  crossing  to  PrasisB,  found  neither  their  comrades  nor  the 
xenftgus,  but  were  obliged  to  hire  a  guide  to  Sparta.  Fortunately 
they  arHved  there  both  safely  and  in  time,  eluding  the  vigilance 
of  the  enemy,  who  were  then  near  Amyklae. 

These  reinforcements  were  no  less  seasonable  to  Sparta  than 
creditable  to  the  fidelity  of  the  allies.  For  the  bad  ^^^ 
feeling  which  habitually  reigned  in  Laconia,  between  in  Laconia 
the  Spartan  citizens  on  one  side,  and  the  Perioeki  and  p^^^q^ 
Helots  on  the  other,  produced  in  this  hour  of  danger  5^***^ 
its  natural  fruits  of  desertion,  alarm,  and  weakness.  Sparta  from 
Not  only  were  the  Perioeki  and  Helots  in  standing  *^»*<*'*»®' 
discontent,  but  even  among  the  Spartan  citizens  themselves,  a 
privileged  fraction  (called  Peers)  had  come  to  monopolize  political 
honours ;  while  the  remainder — ^poorer  men,  yet  ambitious  and 
active,  and  known  under  the  ordinary  name  of  the  Inferiors — 
were  subject  to  a  degrading  exclusion,  and  rendered  bitterly 
hostile.  The  account  (given  in  a  previous  chapter)  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Einadon  will  have  disclosed  the  fearful  insecurity 
of  ike  Spartan  citizen,  surrounded  by  so  many  disaffected 
companions — Perioeki  and  Helots  in  Laconia,  inferior  citizens  at 
Sparta.  On  the  appearance  of  the  invading  enemy,  indeed,  a 
certain  feeling  of  common  interest  arose,  since  even  the  disaffected 
might  reasonably  imagine  that  a  plundering  soldiery,  if  not 
repelled  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  would  make  their  condition 
worse  instead  of  better.  And,  accordingly,  when  the  Ephors 
made  public  proclamation,  thaj;  any  Helot  who  would  take  heavy 
armour  and  serve  in  the  ranks  as  an  hoplite  should  be  manu- 
mitted, not  less  than  6000  Helots  gave  in  their  names  to  serve. 
Bat  a  body  thus  numerous,  when  seen  in  arms,  became  itself  the 
object  of  mistrust  to  the  Spartans ;  so  that  the  arrival  of  their 
new  allies  from  Prasise  was  welcomed  as  a  security,  not  less 
against  the  armed  Helots  within  the  city  than  against  the 
lliebans  withont^  Open  enmity  however  was  not  wanting.  A 
considerable  number  both  of  Perioeki  and  Helots  actually  took 
arms  on   behalf  of  the  Thebans;   others  remained  inactive^ 

•    1  Twi-  Hellen.   vL  6,  28,  2tt.     &cm  ^>6fio¥  aZ  y^rtu  vopcixor  wirrmyf£iyoi, 
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disregarding  the  urgent  summons  from  the  Ephors,  which  could ' 
not  now  be  enforced.^ 

Under  such  wide-spread  feelings  of  disaffection,  the  defence 
vwiant  even  of  Sparta  itself  against  the  assailing  enemy  was 
s^tab?  *  ^^  requiring  all  the  energy  of  Agesilaus.  After 
AgesiiaiiB.  having  vainly  tried  to  hinder  the  Thebans  from 
crossing  the  Eurotas,  he  was  forced  to  abandon  Amyklae  and  to 
throw  himself  back  upon  the  city  of  Sparta,  towards  which  they 
immediately  advanced.  More  than  one  conspiracy  was  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out,  had  not  his  vigilance  forestalled  the 
projects.  Two  hundred  young  soldiers  of  doubtful  fidelity  were 
marching  without  orders  to  occupy  a  strong  post  (sacred  to 
Artemis)  called  the  Issorium.  Those  around  him  were  about  to 
attack  them,  but  Agesilaus,  repressing  their  zeal,  went  up  alone 
to  the  band,  addressed  them  in  language  betokening  no  suspicion, 
yet  warning  them  that  they  had  mistaken  his  orders ;  their 
services  were  needed,  not  at  the  Issorium,  but  in  another  part  of 
the  city.  They  obeyed  his  orders,  and  moved  to  the  spot 
indicated;  upon  which  he  immediately  occupied  the  Issorium 
with  troops  whom  he  could  trust.  In  the  ensuing  night  he 
seized  and  put  to  death  fifteen  of  the  leaders  of  the  two  hundred. 
Another  conspiracy,  said  to  have  been  on  the  point  of  breaking 
out,  was  repressed  by  seizing  the  conspirators  in  the  house  where 
they  were  assembled,  and  putting  them  to  death  untried ;  the 
first  occasion  (observes  Plutarch)  on  which  any  Spartan  was  ever 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi  6,  26 ;  vi.  6,  82 ;  compare  his  biography  called  Agesi- 

▼ii.  2,  2.  laus,  IL  24)  Xenoph6n  is  extolliiig  the 

It  is  evident  from  the  last  of  these  fidelity  of  the  Phliasians  to  Sparta, 

three     passages    that     the    nwnber  under  adverse  circnmstancea  oi  the 

of  Perioeki  and  Helots  who  actually  latter.      Hence    it    then    suits    his 

revolted  was  very  considerable :  and  argument  to  magnify  these  adverse 

the  contrast  between  the  second  and  circumstances,  in  order  to  enhance 

third  passages  evinces  the  different  the  merit  of  the  Phliasians ;  and  he 

feelings  with  which  the  two  seem  to  therefore    tells    us—*'  Many    of    the 

have  been  composed  by  Xenophdn.  Perioeki,  aU  the  Helots,  and  all  the 

In  the  second,  he  is  recounting  the  allies  except  a  few,  had  revolted  from 

mvasion  of  Epameinondas.  with  a  wish  Sparta"— <r^aAtfKn»v   Z'  a&Twr  rff    iv 

to  soften  the  magnitude  ox  the  Spartan  Aei^icrpots  H-a-xot   <c<u  ^n-ooravnav  itjkv 

disgrace  and  calamity  as  much  as  he  iroAAuvnepioucwv.diro<rrflbTb>vdeirayn*v 

can     Accordingly,  he  tells  us  no  more  -mv  EiXmtwf,  en  Ik  rwr  irviiitAymv  wX^r 

than  this— "there  were   some  among  irdia;  hkCymy,  im-arparwovTuv  S*  avrolt, 

the  Perioeki,  who  even  took  active  «a«  timiv  iramtov  r&v  *EAXii^r,  vtorol 

service  in  the  attack  of  Oythium  and  iUuittvw  (the  Phliasians). 
fought  along  with  the  Thebans  "—^(Toy       1  apprehend  that  both  statements 

64  nv99  T&v  ncptouccavj  ot  jcol  iniOtrro  depart  from  the  reality,  though  in 

fcai  rvvarpartiiovTO  rote  iMTflL  ^fiainv,  opposite  directions.    I  have  adopted  in 

But  in  the  third  passage  (vii.  2.  2  :  the  text  something  between  the  two. 
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pat  to  death  untried  ^ — a  statement  which  I  hesitate  to  helleve 
without  knowing  from  whom  he  borrowed  it,  but  which,  if  true, 
proves  that  the  Spcirtan  kings  and  Ephors  did  not  apply  to 
Spartaa  citizens  the  same  measure  as  to  Perioeki  and  Helots. 

By  such  severe  proceedings  disaffection  was  kept  under ;  while 
the  strong  posts  of  the  city  were  effectively  occupied,  ^.  ,   ^ 
and  the  wider  approaches  barricaded  by  heaps  of  emotion  of 
stones  and  earth.'    Though  destitute  of  walls,  Sparta  ^^^^**'' 
was  extremely  defensible  by  position.    Epameinondas  Mpeciaily 
marched  slowly  up  to  it  from  AmyklsB,  the  Arcadians  partial 
and  others  in  his  army  spreading  themselves  to  bum  gJSrta  by^" 
and  plunder  the  neighbourhood.    On  the  third  or  Jpameinon- 
fourth  day  his   cavalry  occupied  the  Hippodrome 
(probably  a  space  of  level  ground  near  the  river,  under  the  hilly 
site  of  the  town),  where  the  Spartan  cavalry,  though  inferior  both 
in  number  and  in  goodness,  gained  an  advantage  over  them, 
through  the  help  of  300  chosen  hoplites  whom  Agesilaus  had 
planted  in  ambush  hard  by,  in  a  precinct  sacred  to  the  DioskurL 
Though  this   action  was  probably  of  little  consequence,  yet 
Epameinondas  did   not  dare  to  attempt  the  city  by  storm. 
Satisfied  with  having  defied  the  Spartans  and  manifested  his 
mastery  of  the  field  even  to  their  own  doors,  he  marched  away 
southward    down    the   Eurotas.    To    them,    in    their   present 
depression,  it  was  matter  of  consolation  and  even  of  boasting,' 
that  he  had  not  dared  to  assail  them  in  their  last  stronghold. 
The  agony  of  their  feelings — grief,  resentment,  and  wounded 
honour — ^was  intolerable.    Many  wished  to  go  out  and  fight,  at 
all  hazard  ;  but  Agesilaus  resisted  them  with  the  same  firmness 
as  Periklls  had  shown  at  Athens,  when  the  Peloponnesians  first 
invaded  Attica  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 
Especially  the  Spartan  women,  who  had  never  before  beheld  an 
enemy,  are  said  to  have  manifested  emotions  so  furious  and 
distressing,  as  to  increase  much  the  difficulty  of  defence.*    We 

iplataieh,  AgesQ.  c.  82;  Polysenns,  meaning.      Some  omit  ii^.  constrae 

iL  1, 14 ;  JSlian,  V.  H.  xiv.  27.  iSoKei  as  if  it  were  iiSMt.  rots  B^iPaCoit, 

*  Mneaa,  Poliorceticna,  c.  2,  p.  10.  and  translate  tfoppoAcMrcpov  "  exces* 

'Xen.  Hellen.  yL  5,  82.    xal  rh  iiiiv  sively  rash". 
A  vp6t  iTiv   irSXiv  v^oafiaXxlv  &v  en        I  agree  with  Schneider  in  dissenting 

movf ,  jjSti  rt  iS6tc9i.  Oap^aktmrtpov  ctvoi.  from  wis  alteration  and  constmction. 

This  passage  is  not  very  clear,  nor  I  have  given  in  the  text  what  I  believe 

are   the    commentators   nnanimons,  to  be  the  meaning, 
either  as  to  the  words  or  as  to  the       ^Xen.  Hellen.  vL  6,  28;  AristoteL 
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are  even  told  that  Antalkidas,  at  that  time  one  of  the  Ephors, 
sent  his  children  for  safety  away  from  Sparta  to  the  island  of 
Eythera.  Epameinondas  knew  well  how  desperate  the  resistance 
of  the  Spartans  would  be  if  their  city  were  attacked ;  while  to 
himself,  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  and  impracticable  country, 
repulse  would  be  absolute  ruin.^ 

On  leaving  Sparta,  Epameinondas  carried  his  march  as  far  as  ' 
He  retiree  Helos  and  Gythium  on  the  sea-coast ;  burning  and 
plundering  the  country,  and  trying  for  three  days  to 
capture  Gythium,  which  contained  the  Lacedemonian 
arsenal  and  ships.  Many  of  the  Laconian  Perioeki 
joined  and  took  service  in  his  army  ;  nevertheless 
his  attempt  on  Gythium  did  not  succeed  ;  upon  which 
he  turned  back,  and  retraced  his  steps  to  the  Arcadian 
frontier.  It  was  the  more  necessary  for  him  to  think 
of  quitting  Laconia,  since  his  Peloponnesian  allies,  the  Arcadians 
and  others,  were  daily  stealing  home  with  the  rich  plunder 
which  they  had  acquired,  while  his  supplies  were  also  becoming 
deficient' 

Epameinondas  had  thus  accomplished  far  more  than  he  had 
projected  when  quitting  Thebes  ;  for  the  effect  of  the  expedition 
on  Grecian  opinion  was  immense.  The  reputation  of  his  army, 
as  well  as  his  own,  was  prodigiously  exalted  ;  and  even  the 


without 

attempting 

to  storm 

Sparta: 

ravages 

Laconia 

down  to 

Oythium. 

He  returns 

into 

Arcadia. 


Politic,  ii.  6, 8 ;  Plutarch,  AgesU.  c  32, 
83 ;  Klutarch,  Oomp.  Agesil.  and  Pomp. 
C.4. 

1  Aristotle  (in  his  PoUtica,  iv.  10, 
6),  discussing  the  opinion  of  those 
political  philosophers  who  maintained 
that  a  city  ought  to  have  no  walls,  but 
to  be  defended  only  by  the  bravery  of 
its  inhabitants,  gives  various  reasons 
against  such  opinion,  and  adds,  that 
these  are  old-fashioned  thinkers ;  that 
the  cities  which  made  such  ostentatious 
display  of  personal  courage  have  been 
proved  to  be  wrong  by  actual  results 
— \iav  dpvaitas  ^iroAa/mfiai^ovo'i,  koI  ravO* 
opStvrti  ekeyxoftivai  epycp  rat  iKtivtat 
ica  AXti>iri(rafi«Va9 . 

The  commentators  say  (see  the  note 
of  M.  Barth.  St.  Hilaire)that  Aristotle 
has  in  his  view  Sparta  at  the  moment 
of  this  Theban  invasion.  I  do  not  see 
what  else  he  can  mean ;  yet  at  the  same 
time,  if  such  be  his  meaning,  the 
remark  Is  difficult  to  admit.    Epamei- 


nondas came  close  up  to  Sparta,  but 
did  not  dare  to  attempt  to  carry  it  by 
assault.  If  the  city  had  had  walla 
like  those  of  Babylon,  they  could  not 
bave  procured  for  her  anv  greater 
protection.  To  me  the  fact  appeaia 
rather  to  show  (contrary  to  the  asser- 
tion of  Aristotle)  that  Sparta  was  so 
strong  by  position,  combined  with  the 
military  character  of  her  citizens,  that 
she  could  dispense  with  walla. 

Polyaenus  (ii.  2,  5)  has  an  anecdote, 
I  know  not  from  whom  borrowed,  to 
the  effect  that  Epameinondas  might 
have  taken  Sparta,  but  design^y 
refrained  from  doing  so.  on  the  ground 
that  the  Arcadians  and  others  would 
then  no  longer  stand  in  need  of  Thdbes. 
Neither  the  alleged  matter  of  fact,  nor 
the  reason,  appears  to  me  worthy  of 
any  credit.  iBlian  (V.  H.  iv.  8)  has 
the  same  story,  but  with  a  different 
reason  assigned. 

2  Xen.  Hell.  vi.  6,  50 ;  Diod.  xv.  C7. 
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narrative  of  Xenoplidii,  unfriendly  as  well  as  obecore,  bears  . 
involuntary  testimony  both  to  the  excellence  of  his  onat  effect 
generalship  and  to  the  good  discipline  of  his  troops.  ^^^|^ 
He  made  his  Thebans  keep  in  rank  and  hold  front  upon 
against  the  enemy,  even  while  their  Arcadian  allies  opinion- 
were  dispersing  around  for  plunder.    Moreover,  the  ^JJ***"***" 
insult  and  humiliation  to  Sparta  were  still  greater  exalted,  and 
than   those  inflicted    by   the    battle   of   Leuktra  ;  SEShOT 
which  had  indeed  shown  that  she  was  no  longer  lo'^*'*^*- 
invincible  in  the  field,  but  had  still  left  her  with  the  admitted 
supposition  of  an  inviolable  territory  and  an  unapproachable 
city. 

The  resistance  of  the  Spartans  indeed  (except  in  so  far  as  regards 
their  city)  had  been  far  less  than  either  friends  or  enemies 
expected ;  the  belief  in  their  power  was  thus  proportionally 
abridged.  It  now  remained  for  Epameinondas  to  complete  their 
humiliation  by  executing  those  two  enterprises  which  had  formed 
the  special  purpose  of  his  expedition— the  rc-establishment  of 
MessSnS  and  the  consolidation  of  the  Arcadians. 

The  recent  invasion  of  Laconia,  victorious  as  well  as  lucrative, 
had  inspired  the  Arcadians  with  increased  confidence  poondatioii 
and  antipathy  against  Sparta,  and  increased  disposition  of  the 
to  listen  to  Epameinondas.  When  that  eminent  man  Mega- 
proclaimed  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  strong  ^opoiis. 
frontier  against  Sparta  on  the  side  of  Arcadia,  and  when  he 
announced  his  intention  of  further  weakening  Sparta  by  the 
restoration  of  the  exiled  Messenians,  the  general  feeling  of  the 
small  Arcadian  communities,  already  tending  in  the  direction  of 
coalescence,  became  strong  enough  to  overbear  all  such  impedi- 
ments of  detail  as  the  breaking  up  of  ancient  abode  and  habit 
involves.  Respecting  early  A  thenian  history,  we  are  told  by  Thucy- 
dides^  that  the  legendary  Theseus,  "having  become  powerful,  in 
addition  to  his  great  capacity,"  had  effected  the  discontinuance  of 
those  .numerous  independent  governments  which  once  divided 
Attica,  and  had  consolidated  them  all  into  one  common  govern- 
ment at  Athens,  Just  such  was  the  revolution  now  operated  by 
Epameinondas,  through  the  like  combination  of  intelligence  and 

1  Thacyd.  iL  16.     iwtiiii  Si  8i}0-evf  ifiaaiktvvt,  yw6iievot  lura  tov  ^vvtrov  koI 
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power,  A  Board  of  (Ekists  or  Fonnders  was  named  to  carry  out 
the  resolution  taken  by  the  Arcadian  assemblies  at  Asea  and 
Tegea,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Pan- Arcadian  city  and  centre. 
Of  this  Board,  two  were  from  Tegea,  two  from  Mantineia,  two 
from  ELleitor.  two  from  the  district  of  Maenalus,  two  firom  that  of 
the  Parrhasians.  A  convenient  site  being  chosen  upon  the  river 
Helisson  (which  flowed  through  and  divided  the  town  in  two), 
about  twenty  miles  west  of  Tegea,  weU-fltted  to  block  up  the 
marches  of  Sparta  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  the  foundation 
of  the  new  Great  City  (Megalopolis)  was  laid  by  the  (Ekists 
jointly  with  Epameinondas.  Forty  distinct  Arcadian  townships,^ 
from  all  sides  of  this  centre,  were  persuaded  to  join  the  new 
community.  Ten  were  from  the  Maenalii,  eight  from  the 
Parrhasii,  six  from  the  Eutresii — ^three  great  sections  of  the 
Arcadian  name,  each  an  aggregate  of  villages.  Four  little 
townships,  occupying  a  portion  of  the  area  intended  for  the  new- 
territory,  yet  being  averse  to  the  scheme,  were  constrained  to 
join ;  but  in  one  of  them,  Trapezus,  the  aversion  was  so  strong, 
that  most  of  the  inhabitants  preferred  to  emigrate  and  went  to 
join  the  Trapezuntines  in  the  Euxiue  sea  (Trebizond),  who 
received  them  kindly.  Some  of  the  leading  Trapezuntines  were 
even  slain  by  the  violent  temper  of  the  Arcadian  majority.  The 
walls  of  the  new  city  enclosed  an  area  fifty  stadia  in  circumference 
(more  than  five  miles  and  a  half) ;  while  an  ample  rural  territory 
was  also  gathered  round  it,  extending  northward  as  much  as 
twenty-four  miles  from  the  city,  and  conterminous  on  the  east 
with  Tegea,  Mantineia,  Orchomenus,  and  Kaphyse — on  the  west 
with  MessSn^,*  Phigalia,  and  Hersea. 

The  other  new  city.  Messing,  was  founded  under  the  joint 
Foundation  auspices  of  the  Thebans  and  their  allies,  Argeians 
of  Messdnd.  qj^^  others ;  Epiteles  being  especially  chosen  by  the 
Argeians  for  that  purpose.'  The  Messenian  exiles,  though  eager 
and  joyful  at  the  thought  of  regaining  their  name  and  nationality, 

1  Dioddr.  XT.  72.  capture   of  Mantineia   by  Agesipolis 

2  Pausan.  yiii.  27 ;  viii.  85, 5 ;  Dioddr.  bad  made  tbe  Mantineians  see  the 
XV.  68.  folly  of  liaTing  a  river  run  through 

See  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton,  Fasti  Hel-  their  town— yet  in  choosing  the  site  of 

lenid,    Appendix,    p.      418,     where  Meffalopolis,  this  same  feature  was 

the  facts  respecting  Megalopolis  are  deliberately  reproduced ;  and  in  this 

brought  together  and  discussed.  choice  the  Mantineians  were  parties 

It  Is  remarkable  that  though  Xeno-  concerned, 
phdn  (Hellen.  v.  2,  7)  observes  that  the        <  l^usan.  iv.  26,  6. 
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were  averse  to  fix  their  new  city  either  at  (Ecbalia  or  Andania, 
which  had  been  the  scenes  of  their  calamities  in  the  early  wars 
with  Sparta.  Moreover  the  site  of  Mount  Ithdmd  is  said  to 
have  been  pointed  out  by  the  hero  Eaukon,  in  a  dream,  to  the 
Argeian  general  Epitel^  The  local  circumstances  of  this 
mountain  (on  which  the  last  gallant  resistance  of  the  revolted 
Messenians  against  Sparta  had  been  carried  on,  between  the 
Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars)  were  such,  that  the  indications 
of  dreams,  prophets,  and  religious  signs  coincided  fully  with  the 
deliberate  choice  of  a  judge  like  Epameinondas.  In  after-days, 
this  hill,  IthdmS  (then  bearing  the  town  and  citadel  of  MesstodX 
together  with  the  Akrocorinthus,  were  marked  out  by  Demetrius 
of  Phams  as  the  two  horns  of  Pdoponn^us :  whoever  held  these 
two  horns  was  master  of  the  bull.^  Ithdmd  was  near  2500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  having  upon  its  summit  an  abundant 
spring  of  water,  called  Elepeydra.  Upon  this  summit  the  citadel  or 
acropolisof  the  newtownof  MessSnS  was  built ;  while  the  townitself 
was  situated  lower  down  on  the  slope,  though  connected  by  a 
continuous  wall  with  its  acropolis.  First,  solemn  sacrifices  were 
offered,  by  Epameinondas,  who  was  recognized  as  GSkist  or 
Founder,*  to  Dionysus  and  Apollo  Ismenius — ^by  the  Argeians, 
to  the  Argeian  H6rS  and  Zeus  Nemeius — by  the  Messenians,  to 
Zeus  Ithomat^  and  the  Dioskuri.  Next,  prayer  was  made  to 
the  ancient  Heroes  and  Heroines  of  the  Messenian  nation, 
especially  to  the  invincible  warrior  Aristomen^  that  they 
would  now  come  back  and  again  take  up  their  residence  as 
inmates  in  enfranchised  Mess^nd.  After  this,  the  ground  was 
marked  out  and  the  building  was  begun,  under  the  sound  of 
Argeian  and  Boeoti^  flutes,  playing  the  strains  of  Pronomus 
and  Sakadas.  The  best  masons  and  architects  were  invited 
from  all  Greece,  to  lay  out  the  streets  with  regularity,  as  well  as 
to  ensure  a  proper  distribution  and  construction  of  the  sacred 
edifices.'  In  respect  of  the  fortifications,  too,  Epameinondas  was 
studiously  provident.  Such  was  their  excellence  and  solidity, 
that  they  exhibited  matter  for  admiration  even  in  the  after-days 
of  the  traveller  Pausanias.^ 

1  Strabo,  Tiii  p.  861 ;  Polyb.  vli.  11.     dasgr-lS,*). 
s  Pauaan.  ix.  U,  2 :  comraire  the  in-        <  Paoaan.  !▼.  27, 8. 
Kriptioii  on  the  statue  of  ^pameinon-       *  Panaan.  !▼.  SI,  6. 
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From  their  newly-established  city  on  the  hill  of  Ithdm^  the 
Abitractlon  Messenians  enjoyed  a  territory  extending  fifteen 
of  Western  miles  southward  down  to  the  Messenian  Qulf,  across 
from  a  plain,  then  as  well  as  now  the  richest  and  most 

Sparta.  fertile  in  Peloponnesus ;  whUe  to  the  eastward  their 

territory  was  conterminous  with  that  of  Arcadia  and  the  con- 
temporary establishment  of  Megalopolis.  All  the  newly  appro- 
priated space  was  land  cut  off  from  the  Spartan  dominion.  How 
much  was  cut  off  in  the  direction  south-east  of  Ith6mS  (along  the 
north-eastern  coast  of  the  Messenian  Gulf),  we  cannot  exactly 
say.  But  it  would  appear  that  the  Perioeki  of  Thuria,  situated 
in  that  neighbourhood,  were  converted  into  an  independent 
community,  and  protected  by  the  vicinity  of  Mess^nS.^  What 
is  of  more  importance  to  notice,  however,  is,  that  all  the  extensive 
district  westward  and  south-westward  of  Ith6m^ — all  the  south- 
western comer  of  Peloponnesus,  from  the  river  Neda  southward 
to  Cape  Akritas — ^was  now  also  subtracted  from  Sparta.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Spartan  Brasidas  had 
been  in  garrison  near  MethdnS'  (not  far  from  Cape  Akritas)  ; 
Pylus — where  the  Athenian  Demosthenes  erected  his  hostile 
fort,  near  which  the  important  capture  at  Sphakteria  was  effected 
— ^had  been  a  maritime  point  belonging  to  Sparta,  about  forty- 
six  miles  from  the  city  ; '  Aulon  (rather  farther  north,  near  the 
river  Neda)  had  been  at  the  time  of  the  conspiracy  of  Kinadon  a 
township  of  Spartan  Perioeki,  of  very  doubtful  fidelity.*  Now 
all  this  wide  area,  from  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  Messenian 
Gulf  westward,  the  best  half  of  the  Spartan  territory,  was  severed 
from  Sparta  to  become  the  property  of  Periceki  and  Helots,  con- 
verted into  freemen ;  not  only  sending  no  rent  or  tribute  to 
Sparta  as  before,  but  bitterly  hostile  to  her  from  the  very  nature 
of  their  tenure.  It  was  in  the  ensuing  year  that  the  Arcadian 
army  cut  to  pieces  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  at  Asine,^  killing 
the  Spartan  polemarch  Geranor ;  and  probably  about  the  same 
time  the  other  Lacedsemonian  garrisons  in  the  south-western 
peninsula  must  have  been  expelled.  Thus  liberated,  the  Perioeki 
of  the  region  welcomed  the  new  Messlnl  as  the  guarantee  of  their 
independence.    Epameinondas,  besides  confirming  the  indepen- 

1  Pauaan.  !▼.  81,  2.  >  Thucyd.  ii.  26.  >  Thucyd.  iv.  8. 

4  Xeii.  Hellen.  liL  8, 8.  »  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1, 25. 
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dence  of  MethdnS  and  Afiin^  reconstituted  some  other  towna,^ 

which,  under  Lacedsemonian  dominion,  had  probably  been  kept 

uiforti&ed,  and  bad  dwindled  away. 

In  the  spring  of  425  B.a,  when  Demosthen^  landed  at  Pylns, 

Thucydidgs  considers  it  a  valuable  acquisition  f<MP  -     .... 
1 A-L  •■  ...  «  .      -1  Great  aimi- 

Athens,  and   a   senous  injury  to  Sparta,  to  have  nution 

lodged  a  small  garrison  of  Meseenians  in  that  insig-  hrn'roww, 
nificant  poet,  as  plunderers  of  Spartan  territory  and  ^!^i|^ 
instigators  of  Helots  to  desertion,^  especially  as  their 
dialect  could  not  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Spartans 
themselves.  How  prodigious  must  have  been  the  impression 
throughout  Greece,  when  Epameinondas,  by  planting  the  Mes- 
senian  exiles  and  others  on  the  strong  frontier  city  and  position 
of  Ith6m6,  deprived  Sparta  in  a  short  time  of  all  the  Made  space 
between  that  mountain  and  the  western  sea,  enfranchising  the 
Periceki  and  Helots  contained  in  it  1  We  must  recollect  that  the 
name  Mess^nd  had  been  from  old  times  applied  generally  to  this 
region,  and  that  it  was  never  bestowed  upon  any  city  before  the 
time  of  Epameinondas.  When,  therefore,  the  SpM'tans  complained 
of  **the  liberation  of  Mess^nS,"  "the  loss  of  Mess^n^"  they  in- 
eluded  in  the  word,  not  simply  the  city  on  Mount  Ithdm^,  but 
all  this  territory  besides,  though  it  was  not  all  comprised  in  the 
domain  of  the  new  city. 
They  complained  yet  more  indignantly  that,  along  with  the 

^  1  Paiuan.  !▼.  27.  4.    di^t^ov  ik  koX  bnt  he  pursues  the  Paraplus  of  the 

•XXa  iroAicr/Liara,  &c    PausaniM,  fol-  Messenian  coast  from  the  month  of 

lowing  the  Une  of  coast  from  the  month  the  river  Neda  to  the  coast  of  the 

of  the  river  Pamisns  in  the  Messenian  Messenian    Oulf    south    of   Ith6md 

Qalf.ronndGuM  Akritas  to  the  mouth  without    interruption.       Then,    after 

of  the  Neda  In  the  Western  Sea—  that,   he  mentions  Asind,    Mothdnd, 

cnomerates  the  following  towns  and  Achuleios  Umdn,  and  Psamathus,  with 

places— Kor^nd,  Koldnides,  Asind,  the  Cape  Tienarus  between  them.  Besides, 

Gape  Akritas,  the  Harbour  Phcenikus,  he  introduces  in  Messenia  two  different 

Methdnd  or  Mothdnd.  IMus,  Anion  dtiee— one  called  Messdnd,  the  other 

(Pansan.  iv.  84,  85,  36).    The  account  called  Ith6md ;  whereas  there  was  only 

Kiven  by  Skylaz  (Periplus,  c  46, 47)  of  one  Mess^nd  situated  on  MoimtIth6m6. 
the  coast  of  these  renons,  appears  to        I  cannot  agree  with  Niebuhr,  who. 

me  confused  and  unlntelligiDle.     He  resting  mainlv  upon  this  account  of 

reckons  Asind  and  Mothdnd  as  cities  Skylaz,    considers    that    the    south- 

of  Laoonia ;    but  he  seems  to  have  western  comer  of  Peloponnesus  re- 

ooQceived  these  cities  as  being  in  the  mained    a    portion  of   Laconia  and 

central  touthem  projection  of  Pelopon-  belonging  to  Sparta,   long  after  the 

alsns  (where<^  CsMe  Tsenarus  forms  establishment  oi  the  city  of  Mess^nd. 

the  extremity) ;  ana  not  to  have  con-  See  the  Dissertation  of  Niebuhr  on  the 

eeived  at  all  the  Bouthriffutem  projec-  age  of  Skylaz  of  Karyanda,  in  hia 

tioo,  whereof  Cape  Akritas  forms  the  Kleine  Schriften,  p.  1191. 
extremity.      He  recognises  Messtod,        ^  Thucyd.  iv.  8, 42. 
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genuine  Meseeniang,  now  brought  back  from  exile,  a  rabble  of 
tbeir  own  emancipated  Perioeki  and  Helots  had  been 
domiciled  on  their  border.^  -Herein  were  included 
not  only  such  of  these  two  classes  as,  having  before 
dwelt  in  servitude  throughout  the  territory  westward 
of  Ithdm^  now  remained  there  in  a  state  of  freedom, 
but  also,  doubtless,  a  number  of  others  who  deserted 
from  other  parts  of  Laconia.  For  as  we  know  that 
such  desertions  had  been  not  inconsiderable,  even  when  there 
was  no  better  shelter  than  the  outlying  posts  of  Pylus  and 
Kyth^ra,  so  we  Hiay  be  sure  that  they  became  much  more 
numerous  when  the^t^hbouring  city  of  Mess^ne  was  founded 
under  adequate  protecti55%and  when  there  was  a  chance  of 
obtaining,  westward  of  theBteenian  Gulf,  free  lands,  with  a 
new  home.  Moreover,  such  Penillu  and  Helots  as  had  actually 
joined  the  invading  army  of  Epameiiipiidas  in  Laconia  would  be 
forced,  from  simple  insecurity,  to  quit  the  country  when  he 
retired,  and  would  be  supplied  with  fhph  residences  in  the 
newly-enfranchised  territory.  All  these  m5»  would  pass  at  once 
out  of  a  state  of  peculiarly  harsh  servitude  il^to  the  dignity  of 
free  and  equal  Hellens,*  sending  again  a  solemils^essenian  lega- 
tion or  Thedry  to  the  Olympic  festival,  after  tip  interval  of 
more  than  three  centuries,'  outdoing  their  former  niters  in  the 


1  The   Omtloii   M.}   called    Arehl-    AySurt.  rat  vUat  AytupoviUv'9^' 

aaronaj  by  laokraWB,  esbibita  power-    — *-*-i»--'? >    ^_ v^    it-  .  ... 

fally  the  Spnrtau  feflilne:  of  the  time, 


_         eU&i 

tU  Sm  ik0tiy  roAfi^o-etevi^  ovtI  ]►•»'«>»'  '^'• 

-     ,         ri  .       ,  -^    -  ^^^  ^ ,    Iia<r0<u  KaTa4tpoviieii<r6iMvot — e^**  *^ 

Bpeiitinff  fcLLi abstraction  al  territory  roijrott  b^jfofttvoi  Miv  to**  "'" 
id  eiatijcipation  of  stirfa,  for  tbe  pur-  «rfTa«airbT^jY«pa«i|soi  JF^P*« 
«  frf  TiP^^.i^Txr  JLf  c.«.i«i      B   oy.      ._i    i^jy  KariKinov  iiropxa;  itat  dw<rt'aA^': 

avTWV   rotavrats    /3Aa<r^  tn^iCr* 


pp9B  of  restedng  Mesa^ufi.    S*  90.  ^  teal 


Fv  {the  TLebJLne),  i^aiifoifi'  tAti/  dv,  oirtis 


XP*»»ii.4vtov,  otat«  wep  eticb^  to! 


XaXeiTMrepov  t&v  aAXcav  d«ao\. 
Ac vff6ra$,  c^  tcrov  ii  vvv  ra^  <rvv0^^ 
mat  Toli  5e(nroTai(  ire iroii7fievov«. 

This  Oration,  composed  only  fiye  or 
six  years  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  is 
exceedingly  valuable  as  a  testimony  of 


KaTtftxi^iivtriVfOiaYt  fi^j  tout'  ffrrai  xtLKtitJt' 
TOTtyf,  ri  r^%  x^pas  jFTrptjtroprfSia.  trapa  ri 

A^ain — a.  101k    TivyipwapaxaTOi.ttt.tr-  ^_     ^    ^ 

t^fLteo.  roiv  EiAAiTOf  f  *fiu  Ti^F  irbAtv  TttVTTjc  the  Sparta^  feeling  under  such  serero 

TF^pu&iiAficv  jiufTjflrrtrai'j  T^5  ovK  oU^IV  ort  humiuations. 

^^dfrathif  ^iQv  tv  rapax&is  aai  xttt&nji'ois  'The  freedom  of  the  Messenians 

XtareAovMev  oKTe« :  compare  also  sec-  had  been  put  down  by  the 'first  Mob* 

tions  8  and  102.  senian  war,  after  which  they  became 

3  IsoKrat^,  Orat  Ti.  (Archidamns)  subjects  of  Sparta.    The  second  Mes- 

*;  111*     ^'-ov  Si  ffttl  vTiv  '0AvMirta5«  koI  senian  war  arose  from  their  revolt. 

Tai  a\\a9  aliryyv0iivM  vavifyvptii,  iv  alt  No  free  Messenian  legation  could 

eicao-ro?  rifimv  (Spartans)  CnkuT6npos  \v  therefore  have  visited  Olympia  since 

Kat  Oavtiaar&rtpoi  rwy  aB\-frmv  i»  roit  the  termination  of  the  first  war ;  which 
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unhappily 

unknown. 


magnitude  of  their  offerings  from  the  same  soil,  and  requiting 
them  for  previous  ill-usage  by  words  of  defiance  and  insult^ 
instead  of  that  universal  deference  and  admiration  which  a 
Spartan  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  his  due. 

The  enfranchisement  and  reorganization  of  aU  Western 
Laconia,  the  renovation  of  the  Messenian  name,  the 
foundatioii  of  the  two  new  cities  (Messdnd  and  Mega- 
lopolis) in  immediate  neighbourhood  and  sympathy, 
while  they  completed  the  degradation  of  Sparta,  con- 
stituted in  all  respects  the  most  interesting  political 
phenomena  that  Greece  had  witnessed  for  many  years. 

To  the  profound  mortification  of  the  historian,  he  is  able  to 
recount  nothing  more  than  the  bare  facts,  with  such  inferences 
as  these  £Eict8  themselves  warrant  Xenophon,  under  whose  eyes 
all  must  have  passed,  designedly  omits  to  notice  them ;  ^  Pau- 
sanias,  whom  we  have  to  thank  for  most  of  what  we  know,  is 
prompted  by  his  religious  imagination  to  relate  many  divine 
ngns  and  warnings,  but  little  matter  of  actual  occurrence. 
Details  are  altogether  withheld  from  us.  We  know  neither  how 
long  a  time  -was  occupied  in  the  building  of  the  two  cities,  nor 


b  placed  by  Pansanias  (ir.  18, 4)  in  728 
B.C.;  though  the  date  is  not  to  be 
trusted.  Pansanias  Qy.  27,  8)  s^res  287 
years  between  the  end  of  the  second 
Messenian  war  and  the  foundation  of 
MessdndbyEpameinondas.  See  the  note 
of  Siebelis  on  this  passage.  Exact  dates 
of  these  early  wars  cannot  be  made  out. 
iThe  partiality  towards  Sparta, 
visible  even  from  the  beginning  of 
Xeaopbdn's  history,  becomes  more  and 
piore  exaggerated  throughout  the  two 
latter  books  wherein  he  recounts  her 
ipisf ortunes ;  it  is  moreover  intensified 
by  spite  agamst  the  Thebans  and  Epa- 
meinondas  as  her  conquerors.  But 
there  is  hardly  any  instance  of  this 
D  discreditable  as 
1  describing 
'«  into 
870— 
»  founda- 
degalo* 
b^his 
t  to  one 
ua  u>  cue  otner  as  facts  accomplished. 
He  represents  the  Thebans  to  have 
oooe  faito  Arcadia  with  their  magnifi. 
osnt  army,  for  the  simple  purpose  of 
repelling  Agesilaos  and  the  Spartans, 


and  to  have  been  desirous  of  retnniing 
to  Boeotia,  as  soon  as  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  latter  had  already  returned  to 
Sparta  (vi.  5,  23).  Nor  does  he  once 
mention  the  name  of  Epameinondas  as 
general  of  the  Thebans  in  the  expedi- 
non,  any  more  than  he  mentions  him 
at  Leuktra. 

Considering  Uie  momentous  and 
striking  character  of  these  facts,  and 
the  eminence  of  the  Theban  general 
by  whom  they  were  achievea— such 
sUence  on  the  part  of  an  historian,  who 
professes  to  recount  the  events  of  the 
time,  is  an  inexcusable  dereliction  of 
his  duty  to  state  the  whole  trtUh.  It  is 
plain  that  Messdnd  and  Megalopolis 
wounded  to  the  quick  the  philo-Sputan 
sentiment  of  Xenophdn.  They  stood 
as  permanent  evidences  of  the  d^rada- 
tion  of  Sparta,  even  after  the  hostile 
armies  had  withdrawn  from  Laconia. 
He  prefers  to  ignore  them  altogether. 
Tet  he  can  find  space  to  recount,  with 
disproportionate  prolixity,  the  two 
applications  of  the  Spartans  to  Athens 
for  aid,  with  the  favourable  reception 
which  they  obtained— also  the  exploits 
of  the  Phliasians  in  their  devoted 
attaclmient  to  Spi^ta. 
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who  fumislied  tbo  cost,  though  both  the  one  and  the  other  must 
,have  been  considerable.  Of  the  thousand  new  arrangements 
incident  to  the  winding  up  of  many  small  townships,  and  the 
commencement  of  two  large  cities,  we  are  unable  to  render  anj 
account  Yet  there  is  no  point  of  time  wherein  social  phaeno- 
mena  are  either  so  interesting  or  so  instructive.  In  describing 
societies  already  established  and  ancient,  we  find  the  force  of 
traditional  routine  almost  omnipotent  in  its  influence  both  on. 
men's  actions  and  on  their  feelings.  Bad  as  well  as  good  is 
preserved  in  one  concrete,  since  the  dead  weight  of  the  past 
stifles  all  constructive  intelligence,  and  leaves  little  room  even 
for  improving  aspirations.  But  the  forty  small  communities 
which  coalesced  into  Megalopolis,  and  the  Messenians  and  other 
settlers  who  came  for  the  first  time  together  on  the  hill  of 
Ith6m6,  were  in  a  state  in  which  new  exigences  of  every  kind 
pressed  for  immediate  satisfaction.  There  was  no  file  to  afford  a 
precedent,  nor  any  resource  left  except  to  submit  all  the  problenEis 
to  discussion  by  those  whose  character  and  judgment  were  most 
esteemed.  Whether  the  problems  were  well  or  ill  solved,  there 
must  have  been  now  a  genuine  and  earnest  attempt  to  strike  out 
as  good  a  solution  as  the  lights  of  the  time  and  place  permitted, 
with  a  certain  latitude  for  conflicting  views.  Arrangements 
must  have  been  made  for  the  apportionment  of  houses  and  lands 
<among  the  citizens,  by  purchase,  or  grant,  or  both  together  ;  for 
the  political  and  judicial  constitution,  for  religious  and  recreative 
ceremonies,  for  military  defence,  for  markets,  for  the  security 
and  transmission  of  property,  &c.  All  these  and  many  other 
social  wants  of  a  nascent  community  must  now  have  been  pro- 
vided for,  and  it  would  have  been  highly  interesting  to  know 
how.  Unhappily,  the  means  are  denied  to  us.  We  can  record 
little  more  than  the  bare  fact  that  these  two  youngest  members 
of  the  Hellenic  brotherhood  of  cities  were  bom  at  the  same  time, 
and  under  the  auspices  of  the  same  presiding  genius,  Epamei- 
nondas ;  destined  to  sustain  each  other  in  neighbourly  sympathy, 
and  in  repelling  all  common  danger  from  the  attacks  of  Sparta — 
a  purpose  which,  even  two  centuries  afterwards,  remained  en- 
graven on  the  mind  of  a  Megalopolitan  patriot  like  Polybius.* 

^  See  a  striking  passage  in  Pdlybius,  iv  82.    Compare  also  Pausan.  ▼.  29,  8 ; 

and  viii.  27,  2. 
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Megalopolis  was  intended  not  merely  as  a  great  city  in  itself,, 
but  as  the  centre  of  the  new  confederacy,  whicli  Megaiopoii* 
appears  to  have  comprised  all  Arcadia,  except  Orcho-  ""^f  •"• 
*  menus  and  Herssa.  It  was  enacted  that  a  synod  or  Ten 
assembly,  firom  all  the  separate  members  of  the  Ar-  '"w'"**"**- 
cadian  name,  and  in  which  probably  every  Arcadian  citizen  from 
the  constituent  communities  had  the  right  of  attending,  should 
be  periodically  convoked  there.  This  assembly  was  called  the 
Ten  Thousand,  or  the  Great  Number.  A  body  of  Arcadian 
troops,  called  the  Epariti,  destined  to  uphold  the  federation,  and 
receiving  pay  when  on  service,  was  also  provided.  Assessments 
were  levied  upon  each  city  for  their  support,  and  a  Pan- Arcadian 
general  (probably  also  other  officers)  was  named.  The  Ten 
Thousand,  on  behalf  of  all  Arcadia,  received  foreign  envoys — 
concluded  war,  or  peace,  or  alliance — and  tried  all  officers  or 
other  Arcadians  brought  before  them  on  accusations  of  public 
misconduct.^  The  great  Athenian  orators — Kallistratus,  Demos- 
thenes, JBschines — on  various  occasions  pleaded  before  it'  What 
were  its  times  of  meeting  we  are  unable  to  say.  It  contributed 
seriously,  for  a  certain  time,  to  sustain  a  Pan-Arcadian  com- 
munion of  action  and  sentiment  which  had  never  before  existed,'- 
and  to  prevent  or  soften  those  dissensions  which  had  always  a 
tendency  to  break  out  among  the  separate  Arcadian  cities.  The 
patriotic  enthusiasm,  however,  out  of  which  Megalopolis  had 
first  arisen  gradually  became  enfeebled.  The  city  never  attained 
that  pre-eminence  or  power  which  its  founders  contemplated,  and 
which  had  caused  the  city  to  be  laid  out  on  a  scale  too  large  for 
the  population  actually  inhabiting  it** 

Not  only  was  the  portion  of  Laconia  west  of  the  Messenian 
Gulf  now  rendered  independent  of  Sparta,  but  also  much  of  the 
territory  which  lies  north  of  Sparta,  between  that  city  and 
Arcadia.  Thus  the  Skirites  (hardy  mountaineers  of  Arcadian 
race,  heretofore  dependent  upon  Sparta,  and  constituting  a  valu- 
able contingent  to  her  armies  °),  with  their  territory  forming  the 

iXenoph..HeIlen.  ylL  1,  88;  viL  4,  sXenoph.  Hellen.  vli.  1,  88:  rii.  4, 

1 83  84  :  vil  8,  1.  83  ;  Diod6r.  xv.  69  ;  Aristotle— 'Ap/cofiwi^ 

s  i)emo8theii.  Fals.  Legat.  p.  844,  noXireia— ap.  Harpokiati6n.  t.  Mvpioi», 

t,  11  *  p.  408,  8.  220 ;  .^schlndB,  Fals.  p.  106,  ed.  Koumann. 

tee   p.  296,   a   49 ;    Cornel.   Kepoa,  *  Polybius,  ii.  56. 

ipimefli.  c  «.  '  Thucyd.  v.  66. 
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northern  frontier  of  Laconia  towards  Arcadia,  became  from  this 
time  independent  of  and  hostile  to  Sparta.^  The  same  is  the 
case  even  with  a  place  much  nearer  to  Sparta — Sellasia ;  though 
this  latter  was  retaken  by  the  Lacedaemonians  four  or  five  years 
aften^'ards.* 
Epameinondas  remained  about  four  months  beyond  the  legal 
duration  of  his  command  in  Arcadia  and  Laconia.' 
The  sufferings  of  a  severe  midwinter  were  greatly 
mitigated  to  his  soldiers  by  the  Arcadians,  who,  full 
of  devoted  friendship,  preyed  upon  them  an  excess 
of  hospitality  which  he  could  not  permit  consistently 
with  their  military  dutiea**  He  stayed  loug  enough  to  settle  all 
the  preliminary  debates  and  difficulties,  and  to  put  in  train  of 
serious  execution  the  establishment  of  MessenS  and  Megalopolis. 
For  the  completion  of  a  work  thus  comprehensive,  which  changed 
the  face  and  character  of  Peloponnesus,  much  time  was  of  course 
necessary.  Accordingly,  a  Theban  division  under  Pammen^s 
was  left  to  repel  all  obstruction  from  Sparta,'  while  Tegea  also, 


Epameinon- 

dasand 

hisanny 

evacuate 

Pelopon- 


1  Xen.  HtiU.  vU.  4,  21. 

a  Xen.  HelL  vii.  4, 12 ;  Dioddr.  xt.  64. 

8  The  exact  number  of  eiffhty-five 
^ys,  given  by  Diodorus  (xt.  67).  seems 
to  show  that  he  had  copied  literally 
from  Ephorus  or  some  other  older 
author. 

Plutarch,  in  one  place  (AeesiL  c  821 
mentions  '*  three  enure  months,"  which 
differs  little  from  eightv-five  days.  He 
expresses  himself  as  if  Epameinondas 
spent  all  this  time  in  ravaging  Laconia. 
Yet  again,  in  the  Apophth.  Beg.  p.  194 
B  (compare  .£lian,  v.  H.  xiii  42),  and 
in  the  life  of  Pelopidas  (c.  26),  Plutarch 
atates,  that  Epameinondas  and  his  col- 
leagues held  the  command  four  whole 
months  over  and  above  the  legal  time, 
being  engaged  in  their  operations  in 
Laconia  and  Messenia.  Iliis  seems  to 
me  the  more  probable  interpretation 
of  the  case ;  for  the  operations  seem 
too  lanre  to  have  been  accomplished  in 
either  three  or  four  months. 

4  See  a  remarkable  passage  in  Fin- 
tarch— An  Seni  sitgerenda  Bespnblica 
<c.  8,  p.  788  A). 

s  Pausan.  viii.  27,  2.  Pammends  is 
said  to  have  been  an  earnest  friend  of 
Epameinondas,  but  of  older  political 
4Btanding,  to  whom  Bpam^ondaa 
^utly  owed  his  rise  (Plutarch,  Beip. 
Qer.  Pnecep.  p.  806  F). 


Pausanias  places  the  foundation  of 
Megalopolis  in  the  same  Olympic  year 
as  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  and  a  few 
months  after  that  battle,  during  the 
archonship  of  Phrasikleides  at  Athens: 
that  is,  between  Midsummer,  871.  and 
Midsummer,  870  ac  (Pausan.  viii.  27, 
6).  He  places  the  foundation  of  Mes- 
sdnd  in  the  next  Olympic  year,  under 
thearchonshipof  Dyskindtns  at  Athens: 
that  is,  between  Midsummer,  870,  and 
Midsummer,  869  B.C.  0v.  27,  6% 

The  foundation  of  MegalopoUs  would 
probablv  be  understood  to  date  from 
the  initial  determination  taken  by  the 
assembled  Arcadians,  soon  after  the 
revolution  at  Tegea,  to  found  a  Pan- 
Arcadian  dtv  and  federative  leacae. 
This  was  probably  taken  before  Mid- 
summer, 870  B.C.,  and  the  date  of 
Pausanias  would  thva  be  correct. 

The  foundation  of  Messted  would 
doubtless  take  its  sera  from  ttie  expedi- 
tion of  Epameinondas— between  No- 
vember and  March,  870—869  B.C.;  which 
would  be  during  the  archonship  of 
Dyskindtus  at  Athens,  as  Pausanias 
amrms. 

What  length  of  time  was  requiied 
to  complete  the  erection  and  estaolish- 
ment  ox  either  city,  we  are  not  informed. 

Dioddrus  plactas  tbe  foundation  of 
MegalopoUs  in  868  B.a  (xv.  72). 
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from  this  time  forward,  for  some  years,  was  occupied  as  a  post  hy 
a  Theban  harmost  and  garrison.^ 

Meanwhile,  the  Athemans  were  profoundly  affected  by  these 
proceedings  of  Epameinondas  in  Peloponnesus.  The 
accumulation  of  force  against  Sparta  was  so  powerful,  taiu  soUdt 
that  under  a  chief  like  him  it  seemed  sufficient  to  ^tti^^ 
crush  her:  and  though  the  Athenians  were  now  jawiageaf 
neutral  in  the  contest,  such  a  prospect  was  not  at  all  as  weUu'^ 
agreeable  to  them,'  involving  the  aggrandizement  of  S>rinth*imd 
Thebes  to  a  point  inconsistent  with  their  security.  ?5J^** 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  successes  of  Epameinondas 
that  envoys  came  to  Athens  from  Sparta,  Corinth,  and  Phlius 
to  entreat  her  aid.  The  message  was  one  not  merely  humiliating 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  had  never  previously  sent  the  like 
request  to  any  Grecian  city,  but  also  difficult  to  handle  in  refer- 
ence to  Athens.  History  showed  abundant  acts  of  jealousy  and 
hostility,  little  either  of  good  feeling  or  consentient  interest,  on 
the  part  of  the  Lacedaemonians  towards  her.  What  little  was  to 
be  found  the  envoy  dexterously  brought  forward ;  going  back  to 
the  dethronement  of  the  Peisistratids  from  Athens  by  Spartan 
help,  the  glorious  expulsion  of  Xerx&  from  Greece  by  the  joint 
eflforts  of  both  cities,  and  the  auxiliaries  sent  by  Athens  into 
Laconia  in  465  b.c.,  to  assist  the  Spartans  against  the  revolted 
Messenians  on  Mount  IthdmS.  In  these  times  (he  reminded  the 
Athenian  assembly)  ThSbes  had  betrayed  the  Hellenic  cause  by 
joining  Xerx§s,  and  had  been  an  object  of  common  hatred  to  both. 
Moreover,  the  maritime  forces  of  Greece  had  been  arrayed  under 
Athens  in  the  Confederacy  of  Delos,  with  fall  sanction  and  re- 
commendation from  Sparta ;  while  the  headship  of  the  latter  by 
land  had  in  like  manner  been  accepted  by  the  Athenians.  He 
called  on  the  assembly,  in  the  name  of  these  former  glories,  to 
concur  with  Sparta  in  forgetting  all  the  deplorable  hostilities 
which  had  since  intervened,  and  to  afford  to  her  a  generous  relief 
against  the  old  common  enemy.  The  Thebans  might  even  now 
be  decimated  (according  to  the  vow  said  to  have  been  taken  after 
the  repulse  of  Xerx^),  in  spite  of  their  present  menacing  as- 
cendency, if  Athens  and  Sparta  could  be  brought  heartily  to 
coK>perate;  and  might  be  dealt  with  as  Thdbes  herself  had  wished 
1  Xen.  HeUen.  yU.  4,  8d.         >  IsokiaMs,  Or.  yL  (Arcbidamns),  s.  129. 
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to  deal  with  Athens  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  Sparta 
refused  to  concur  in  pronouncing  the  sentence  of  utter  iTiin.^ 

This  appeal  from  Sparta  was  earnestly  seconded  by  the  envoys 
from  Corinth  and  Phlius.  The  Corinthian  speaker  contended 
that  Epameinondas  and  his  army,  passing  through  the  teriitory  of 
Corinth,  and  inflicting  damage  upon  it  in  their  passage  into  Pelo- 
ponn^us,  had  committed  a  glaring  violation  of  the  general  peace 
sworn  in  371  B.a,  first  at  Sparta  and  afterwards  at  Athens,  guaran- 
teeing universal  autonomy  to  every  Grecian  city.  The  envoy 
from  Phlius,  while  complimenting  Athens  on  the  proud  position 
which  she  now  held,  having  the  fate  of  Sparta  in  her  hands, 
dwelt  on  the  meed  of  honour  which  she  would  earn  in  Greece  if 
she  now  generously  interfered  to  rescue  her  ancient  rival,  forget- 
ting past  injuries  and  remembering  only  past  benefits.  In  adopt- 
ing such  policy,  too,  she  would  act  in  accordance  with  her  own 
true  interests;  since,  should  Sparta  be  crushed,  the  Thebans 
would  become  undisputed  heads  of  Greece,  and  more  formidable 
still  to  Athens.* 

It  was  not  among  the  least  marks  of  the  prostration  of  Sparta 
that  she  should  bo  compelled  to  send  such  an  embassy  to  Athens, 
and  to  entreat  an  amnesty  for  so  many  untoward  realities  during 
the  past.  The  contrast  is  indeed  striking  when  we  set  her  present 
language  against  that  which  she  had  held  respecting  Athens  before 
and  through  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

At  first  her  envoys  were  heard  with  doubtful  fervour ;  the 
sentiment  of  the  Athenian  assembly  being  apparently 
of  the  rather  against  than  for  them.    <<  Such  language  from 

Atoemans*^  the  Spartans  (murmured  the  assembled  citizens)  is 
grant  the  intelligible  enough  during  their  present  distress,  but 
prayer.  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  circumstances  we  received 

nothing  but  ill-usage  from  them."  ^  Nor  was  the  complaint  of 
the  Spartans,  that  the  invasion  of  Laconia  was  contrary  to  the 
sworn  peace  guaranteeing  universal  autonomy,  admitted  without 
opposition.  Some  said  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  drawn  the 
invasion  upon  themselves  by  their  previous  interference  with 
Tegea  and  in  Arcadia,  and  that  the  intervention  of  the  Man- 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  yL  6,  84,  86.  'Atfqvaiot  ov  nirv  cfi^^avro,  oAAd  0pov« 

8  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  6,  88-— 48.  tw  toiovto?  it-iKBtv^  ws  vvv  iikv  ravra  A«- 

S  Xen.  Hellen.  vL  6,  86.     oi  fUvroi    ywxv  •  ore  6e  «v  ivparrovf  iirtKtivfo  iiii.lv. 
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tineians  at  Tegea  liad  been  jostifiable,  smce  Stasippus  and  the 
philo-Laconian  party  in  that  city  had  been  the  first  to  begin 
imjnst  violence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  appeal  made  by  the 
envoys  to  the  congress  of  Peloponnesian  allies  held  in  404  B.a, 
after  the  sorrender  of  Athens,  when  the  Theban  deputy  had 
proposed  that.  Athens  should  be  totally  destroyed,  while  the 
Spartans  had  strenuously  protested  against  so  cruel  a  sentence, 
made  a  powerful  impression  on  the  assembly,  and  contributed 
more  than  anything  else  to  determine  them  in  favour  of  the 
proposition.^  '*As  Athens  was  then,  so  Sparta  is  now,  on  the 
brink  of  ruin,  from  the  fiat  of  the  same  enemy :  Athens  was  then 
rescued  by  Sparta,  and  shall  she  now  leave  the  rescue  unre- 
quited?" Such  was  the  broad  and  simple  issue  which  told 
upon  the  feelings  of  the  assembled  Athenians,  disposing  them  to 
hsten  with  increasing  fEivoup  both  to  the  envoys  from  Ck)rinth 
and  Phlius,  and  to  their  own  speakers  on  the  same  side. 

To  rescue  Sparta,  indeed,  was  prudent  as  well  as  generous.    A 
oomiterpoise  would  thus  be  maintained  against  the 
excessive  aggrandizement  of  Thdbes,  which  at  this  to  aid 
moment  doubtless  caused  serious  alarm  and  jealousy  fpi^lSi^tte 
to  the  Athenians.    And  thus,  after  the  first  ebullition  ^■'*^2!* 
of  resentment  against  Sparta,  naturally  suggested  by 
the  history  of  the  past,  the  philo-Spartan  view  of  the  situation 
gradually  became  more  and  more  predominant  in  the  assembly. 
EalliBtratus'  the  orator  spoke  eloquently  in  support  of  the  Lace- 
d^NDonians ;  while  the  adverse  speakers  were  badly  listened  to^ 
as  pleading  in  favour  of  Thebes,  whom  no  one  wished  to  aggran- 
dize further.    A  vote,  decisive  and  enthusiastic,  was  passed  for 
aiwstfng  the  Spartans  with  the  full  force  of  Athens ;  under  the 
command  of  Iphikrat^  then  residing  as  a  private  citizen'  at 
Athens^  since  the  peace  of  the  preceding  year,  which  had  caused 
him  to  be  recalled  from  Eorkyra. 

As  soon  as  the  sacrifices,  offered  in  contemplation  of  this  enter- 
prise^ were  announced  to  be  favourable,  Iphikrat^  made  pro- 
clamation that  the  citizens  destined  for  service  should  equip 
themselves  and  master  in  arms  in  the  grove  of  AkadSmus  (outside 

1  Zen.  HeUeii.  tL  6,  86.    ii^vtov  M   kleidte  a  poet,  spoke  In  opporitlon  to 
fm  Ktx^ttrmy  napii  AaKtiaii»mfU»y  i66'    tbe  vote  for  snpporting  Spa^  (i6.X 
m^mi,Ac  >Zen.  Hellen.   vl.  6,  49;  Dionya. 

^Deiiioa.  coot.  Ke»r.  p.  1868.  Xeiio-   HaL  Jadic  de  Lyaift,  p.  479. 
8—15 
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the  gates),  tliere  to  take  their  eyening  meal,  and  to  march  the 
March  of  ^®^*  moming  at  daybreak.  Such  was  the  general 
ipWkrat^s  ardour,  that  many  citizens  went  forth  from  the  gates 
army  to  the  even  in  advance  of  Iphikrat^  himself  j  and  the  total 
Isthmus.  £Qj^g  which  followed  him  is  said  to  have  been  12,000 
men — ^not  named  under  conscription  by  the  general,  but  volun- 
teers.^ He  first  marched  to  CJorinth,  where  he  halted  some  days ; 
much  to  the  discontent  of  his  soldiers,  who  were  impatient  to 
accomplish  their  project  of  carrying  rescue  to  Sparta.  But 
Iphikrat^s  was  well  aware  that  M  beyond  Corinth  and  Phlius 
was  hostile  ground,  and  that  he  had  formidable  enemies  to  deal 
with.  After  having  established  his  position  at  Corinth,  and 
obtained  information  regarding  the  enemy,  he  marched  into 
Arcadia,  and  there  made  war  without  any  important  result 
Epameinondas  and  his  army  had  quitted  Laconia,  while  many  of 
the  Arcadians  and  Eleians  had  gone  home  with  the  plunder 
acquired  ;  so  that  Sparta  was  for  the  time  out  of  danger. 
Impelled  in  part  by  the  recent  manifestation  of  Athens,^  the 
Theban  general  himself  soon  commenced  his  march  of  return  into 
Boeotia,  in  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  pass  the  line  of 
Mount  Oneium  between  Corinth  and  Eenchress.  This  line  was 
composed  of  diflftcult  ground,  and  afforded  good  means  of  resist- 
ance to  the  passage  of  an  army  ;  nevertheless  Iphikrat^  though 
he  occupied  its  two  extremities,  did  not  attempt  directly  to  bar 
the  passage  of  the  Thebans.  He  contented  himself  with  sending 
out  from  Corinth  all  his  cavalry,  both  Athenian  and  Corinthian, 
to  harass  them  in  their  march.  But  Epameinondas  beat  them 
back  with  some  loss,  and  pursued  them  to  the  gates  of  Corinth. 
Excited  by  this  spectacle,  the  Athenian  main  body  within  the 
town  were  eager  to  march  out  and  engage  in  general  battle.  Their 
ardour  was  however  repressed  by  Iphikrat^  who,  refusing  to  go 
forth,  suffered  the  Thebans  to  continue  their  retreat  unmolested.' 

^  This  number  is  stated  by  Dioddms        But  though  I  accept  the  fkcts  of 
(xT.  63).  Xenophdn,  I  camiot  accept  either  his 

3  To  this  extent  we  may  believe    suppositions  as  to  the  purpose,  or  his 


what  is  said  by  Cornelius  Nepos  (Iphi-  criticisms  on  the  conduct,  of  Iphi- 

crates,  c  2).  kratds.    Other  modem  critics  appear 

s  The  account  here  given  in  the  text  to  me  not  to  have  sufficiently  dis- 

coincides  as  to  the  matter  of  fact  with  tinguished  Xenoph6n's  fact*  from  his 

Xenophdn,  as  well  as  with  Plutarch;  mwotUiom. 
and  also  (in  my  belief)  with  Pausanias       iphikratte  (says  Xenophto),  while 

gCen    Hellen     vL   5,    51 ;  Plutarch,  attempting  to  guard  the  line  of  Mount 

elop  c.  24 ;  Pausan.  ix.  U,  8).  Oneium,  m  order  that  the  Thebans 
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On  returning  to  Thebes,  Epameinondas,  with  Pelopidas  and 
the  other  BoBotarchs,  resigned  the  command.    They  Trial  of 
had  already  retained  it  for  fonr  months  longer  than  j£^**°**°* 
the  legal  expiration  of  their  term.    Although,  by  the  Th8b«i  for 
constitutional  law  of  Thebes,  any  general  who  re-   command 
tained  his  functions  longer  th&n  the  period  fixed  by  {SS^Ui^* 
law  was  pronounced  worthy  of  death,  yet  Epameinon-  —ws 
das,  while  employed  in  his  great  projects  for  humilia-  anS^^ 
ting  Sparta  and  founding  the  two  hostile  cities  on  her  •©Qoittai- 


ndght  not  be  able  to  reach  Boeoiia, 
left  the  excellent  road  acUoininff  to 
Kenchrese  ungnarded.  Then,  wisoing 
to  inform  himself  whether  the  Thebans 
had  as  yet  passed  the  Mount  Oneiom, 
be  sent  ont  as  scouts  all  the  Athenian 
and  all  the  Corinthian  caralry.  Now 
(obsenres  Xenophdn)  a  few  scouts  can 
see  and  report  as  well  as  a  great 
number :  while  the  great  number  find 
it  more  difficult  to  get  back  in  safety. 
By  this  foolish  conduct  of  Iphikrat6s. 
in  sending  out  so  large  a  body,  several 
horsemen  were  lost  in  the  retreat, 
which  would  not  have  hs^pened  if  he 
had  only  sent  out  a  few. 
The  criticism  here  made  by  Xeno- 

5»h6n  appears  unfounded.  It  is  plain, 
rom  the  facts  which  he  himself  slates, 
that  Iphikratds  never  intended  to  bar 
the  passage  of  the  Thebans ;  and  that 
he  sent  out  his  whole  body  of  cavalry, 
not  simply  as  scouts,  but  to  harass  the 
enemy  on  ground  which  he  thought 
advantageous  for  the  purpose.  That 
80  able  a  commander  as  Iphikratte 
dioold  have  been  guilty  of  the  gross 
blunders  with  which  xenoph6n  nere 
reproaches  him,  is  in  a  high  degree 
improbable ;  it  seems  to  me  more 
probable  that  Xenophdn  has  miscon- 
ceived his  real  purpose.  Why  indeed 
should  Iphikratte  wish  to  expose  the 
whole  Athenian  army  in  a  murderous 
conflict  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  homeward  march  of  the  Thebans  ? 
His  nd»ion  was  to  rescue  Sparta,  but 
Sparta  was  now  no  longer  m  danger  ; 
and  it  was  for  the  advantage  of  Athens 
that  the  Thebans  should  go  back  to 
Boeotia,  rather  than  remain  in  Pelo- 
ponntens.  That  he  should  content 
oimself  with  harassing  the  Thebans 
instead  of  barring  their  retreat  di- 
rectly, is  a  i>olicy  which  we  should 
expect  from  him. 

There  is  another  circnmstance  in 
thisietieat  which  has  ezdted  discus^ 


sion  among  the  commentators,  and  on 
which  I  dissent  from  their  views.  It 
is  connected  with  the  statement  of 
Pausanias,  who  says— «»«  irpotwv  r^ 
orpart^  (Epameinondas)  Kara  A^cuoy 
fyivrro,  ical  Su^iivax  Tijff  oHov  ra  aT«r«L 
Koi  tva-para  c^AAcy,  'I^ucpanff  6  Ti/iO' 
Oiav  ireATaoTo?  icai  oAAiyi'  *A^wi»v 
«yMV  XvvofAiy,  ^ix'^P*^  ^<>^^  9i|/3atots. 
*£Siraficii/wv5as  H  rove  imOtfUvovi  rpeire- 
rat,  cal  wphf  av  rh  a^iK6fttvo9 
*A0iivaiwv  rb  aarVf  in  ivt^itvai 
li.a)^oviiivov^  rovf'ABrivaiovK  iiM&Avtv  *I^t- 
icpaTT)$,  6  Si  a^9ti  ii  rdf  9^^af  air^Aavi^. 
In  this  statement  there  are  some 
inaccuracies,  as  that  of  calling  Iphi- 
kratSs  *'son  of  Timotheus";  and 
speaking  of  Lechceum,^  where  Pausanias 
ought  to  have  named  Kenchrece.  For 
Epameinondas  could  not  have  passed 
Ck>rinth  on  the  side  of  Lechseum,  since 
the  Long  Walls,  reaching  from  one  to 
the  other,  would  prevent  him ;  more- 
over, the  "rugged  ground"  vww  be- 
tween Corinth  and  Renchre»,  not 
between  Ck>rinth  and  Lech»um. 

But  the  words  which  occasion  most 
perplexity  are  those  which  follow: 
**  Epameinondas  repulses  the  assail- 
ants, and  having  come  to  the  city  itself  of 
the  Atheniaru,  when  IphikratSs  forbade 
the  Athenians  to  come  out  and  fight. 
he  (Epameinondas)  again  marched 
away  toThAbes". 

What  are  we  to  understand  by  the 
city  of  the  Athenians?  The  natural 
sense  of  the  words  is  certainly  Athens; 
and  so  most  of  the  commentators 
relate.  But  when  the  battle  was 
fought  between  Corinth  and  Kenchrese, 
can  we  reasonably  believe  that  Epamei- 
nondas pursued  the  fugitives  to  Athens 
—through  the  city  of  Megara,  which 
lay  in  the  way,  and  which  seems  then 
(Dioddr.  XT.  68)  to  have  been  allied 
with  Athens?  The  station  of  Iphi- 
kratte  was  Corinth;  from  thence  he 
had  marched  out— and  thither  his 
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border,  had  taken  upon  himself  to  brave  this  illegality,  persuading 
all  his  colleagues  to  concur  with  him.  On  resigning  the  com- 
mand, all  of  them  had  to  undergo  that  trial  of  accountability 
which  awaited  every  retiring  magistrate,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
but  which,  in  the  present  case,  was  required  on  special  ground, 
since  all  had  committed  an  act  notoriously  punishable  as  well  as 
of  dangerous  precedent  Epameinondas  undertook  the  duty  of 
defending  his  colleagues  as  well  as  himself.  That  he  as  well  as 
Pelopidas  had  political  enemies,  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  any 
fair  pretext  for  accusing  him,  is  not  to  be  doubted.  But  we  may 
well  doubt  whether  on  the  present  occasion  any  of  these  enemies 
actually  came  forward  to  propose  that  the  penalty  legally  in- 
curred should  be  inflicted ;  not  merely  because  this  proposition,  in 
the  face  of  a  victorious  army,  returning  elate  with  their  achieve- 
ments and  proud  of  their  commanders,  was  full  of  danger  to  the 
mover  himself,  but  also  for  another  reason — because  Epameinon- 
das would  hardly  be  imprudent  enough  to  wait  for  the  case  to  be 
stated  by  his  enemies.    Knowing  that  the  illegality  committed 

cavalry,  when  repulsed,  would  go  back,  rendered  still  more  improbable  bv  the 

as  the  nearest  shelter  silence  of  Xenophdn.    Nor  is  it  indis- 

Dr.  Thirlwall  (Hist.  Greece,  vol.  v.  pensable  to  put  this  construction  even 

ch.  89,  p.  141)  understands  Pausanias  upon  Pausajiias ;  who  may  surely  have 

to  mean  that  Iphikratds  retired  with  meant  by  the  words— irpb«  avrb  'A^- 

his  defeated  cavalry  to  Corinth,  that  vadav  rb  aorv— not  Athens,  but  the  city 

Epameinondas  then  marched  straight  t?ien  occupied  by  the  Athenian  engaged— 

on  to   Athens,   and  that  Iphikratds  that  is,  Corinth,     The  cUy  <tf  the  Athe- 

followed  him.    <*  Possibly  (he  says)  the  maris,  in  reference  to  this  battle,  was 

only  mistake  in  this  statement  is  that  Ck>rinth ;  it  was  the  city  out  of  which 

it  represents  the  pr««gnc«  of  Iphikrat^,  the   troops    of    Iphikratds  bad  just 

instead  of  his  aJbunce,  as  the  cause  marched,  and  to  which,  on  being  de- 

which  prevented  the  Athenians  from  feated,  they  naturally  retired  for  safe^, 

fighting.      According    to    Xenoph6n,  pursued  by  Epameinondas  to  the  gates. 

Iphikrat^s  must  have  been  in  the  rear  The  statement  of  Pausanias  —  that 

of  Epameinondas."  Iphikratds  would  not  let  the  Atheniacs 

I  cannot  think  that  we  obtain  this  in  the  town  (Coiinth)  go  out  to  fight 

from  the  words  of  Xenophdn.   Neither  —then  follows  naturally.    Epameinon- 

he  nor  Plutarch  countenances  the  idea  das,  finding  that  they  would  not  come 

that  Epameinondas   marched   to  the  out,  drew  back  his  troops,  and  resumed 

walls  of  Athens,  which  supposition  is  his  march  to  Thdbes. 
derived    solely    from    the    words  of       The  stratagem  of  Iphikratte,  noticed 

Pausanias.     Xenophdn  and  Plutarch  by  Polyaenus  (iii.  9,  29),  can  hardly  be 

intimate  only  that  Iphikratds  inter*  the  same  incident  as  this  mentioned 

posed  some  opposition,  and  not  very  by  Pausanias.     It  purports  to   be   a 

effective  opposition,  near  Corinth,  to  nocturnal   surprise    planned    by   the 

the  retreatug  march  of  Epameinondas  Thebans  against  Athens;  which  cer- 

from  Peloponnfisus  into  Boeotia.  tainly  must  be  quite  different  (if  it  be 

That   Epameinondas    should  have  in  itself  a  reality)  from  this  march  of 

marched  to  Athens  at  all,  under  che  Epameinondas.     And  t^e  stratagem 

circumstances  of  the  case,  when   he  ascribed  by  Polytenus  to  Iphikratte 

was  returning  to  Boeotia,  appears  to  is  of  a  strange  and  highly  improbable 

me  in  itself  improbable,  and  to  be  character 
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was  flagrant  and  of  hazardous  example— having  also  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  colleagues  as  well  as  his  own  to  protect — he  would 
forestall  accusation  hj  coming  forward  himself  to  explain  and 
justify  the  proceeding.  He  set  forth  the  glorious  results  of  the 
expedition  just  finished :  the  invasion  and  devastation  of  Laconiay 
hitherto  unvisited  by  any  enemy — the  confinement  of  the  Spar- 
tans within  their  wallfl— the  liberation  of  all  Western  Jjaconia, 
and  the  establishment  of  Messing  as  a  city — the  constitution  of  a 
strong  new  Arcadian  city,  forming,  with  Tegea  on  one  flank  and 
MessenS  on  the  other,  a  line  of  defence  on  the  Spartan  frontier, 
80  as  to  ensure  the  permanent  depression  of  the  great  enemy  of 
Thebes — the  emancix)ation  of  Greece  generally,  from  Spartan 
ascendency,  now  consummated. 

Such  justification — whether  delivered  in  reply  to  a  substantive 
accuser,  or  (which  is  more  probable)  tendered  spontaneouslv  by 
Epameinondas  himself — ^was  not  merely  satisfactory,  but  trium- 
phant He  and  the  other  generals  were  acquitted  by  acclama- 
tion, without  even  going  through  the  formality  of  collecting  the 
votes.^  And  it  appears  that  both  Epameinondas  and  Pelopidas 
were  immediately  reappointed  among  the  Bceotarchs  of  the  year.* 

iplatareh,  Pelopidas,  c  25;  Pla>  he  should  pat  in  the  jnstiflcatioD ; 

tardi.  Apophthegm,  p.  194  B ;  Pausan.  when  put  in,  it  passed  triumphantly 

ix.l4,4;Ck>meliusNepos. Epameinond.  What  more  could  be  required?    The 

€.  7, 8 :  .£lian,  V.  H.  xiiL  42.  facts,   when  fairly  stated,   wih   lot 

Pausanias  states  the  fact  plainly  and  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  alleged 

clearly;  the  others,  especially  Nepos  ingratitude  of  the  people  towards  great 

and  JEIliaa,  though  agreeing  in  the  men. 

main  fact,  surround  it  with  colours  ^Dioddm*     xv.    81)    states    that 

«xaggerated  and  false.  They  represent  Pelopidas    was    Boeotarch    without 

Epameinondas  as  in  danger  of  being  interruption,    annually    reappointed, 

put    to    death    by    ungrateful    and  from  the  reTolution  of  Th6bes  down 

malignant  fellow-citizens:    Ck>meliu8  to  his  decease.  Plutarch  also  (Pelopid. 

Nepos  puts  into  his  mouth  a  justifi-  c.   34)  affirms  that  when    Pelopidas 

eatory  speech  of  extreme  insolence  died,  he  was  in  his  thirteenth  year  of 

(compare  Arist.   Or.   zlvi.,    vtpi  rov  the    appointment;    which    may    be 

vapo^ey/xarof— p.  886  Jebb;  p.   520  understood  as  the  same  assertk>r  in 

Dindorf) ;  widen,  had  it  been  really  other  words.    Whether  Epameinondas 

made,  would  have  tended  more  than  was  rechosen,  does  not  appear, 

anyttung  else  to  set  the  public  against  '  Sievers  denies  the  reappointment  as 

him.  and  which  is  moreover  quite  well  of  Pelopidas  as  of  Epameinondas. 

foreign  to  the  character  of  Epamei-  But  I  do  not  see  upon  what  grounds ; 

oondas.      To  carry  the  exaggeration  for,  in  my  Judgment,  Epameinondas 

still   further,   Plutarch   (De    Vitioso  appears    again     as    commander    in 

Padore,  p.  640  B)  describes  Pelopidas  Peloponnesus  during  this  same  year 

as  trembling  and  begging  for  his  life.  (369  B.C.).  Sievers  holds  Epameinondas 

Epameinondas    had    committed  a  to  have  commanded  without  being 

grnve  illegality,  which  could  not  be  Boeotarch ;  but  no  reason  is  produced 

passed  over  witnont  notice  in  his  trial  for  this  (Sievers,  Geschicht.  Griech. 

ofaccountabili^.    But  he  had  a  good  bis  zur  Schlacht  von  Mantineia,   p. 

jnstification.     It  was  necessary  that  277). 
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CHAPTER  LXXIX. 

FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  MESS^Nfi  AND  MEGALOPOLIS 
TO  THE  DEATH  OF  PELOPIDAS. 

Prodigious  was  tlie  change  operated  throughout  the  Grecian 
world  during  the  eighteen  months  between  June,  371  B.C.  (when 
the  general  peace,  including  all  except  Thebes,  was  sworn  at 
Sparta,  twenty  days  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra),  and  the  spring 
of  369  B.C.,  when  the  Thebans,  after  a  victorious  expedition  into 
Peloponnesus,  were  reconducted  home  by  Epameinondas. 

How  that  change  worked  in  Peloponnesus,  amounting  to  a 
Changes  in  par^wd  reconstitution  of  the  peninsula,  has  been 
Peiopon-  sketched  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Among  most  of 
the  battle  the  Cities  and  districts  hitherto  dependent  allies  of 
of  Leuktra.  gpaj^  the  local  oligarchies,  whereby  Spartan  in- 
fluence liad  been  maintained,  were  overthrown,  not  without 
harsh  and  violent  reaction.  Laconia  had  been  invaded  and  laid 
waste,  while  the  Spartans  were  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  guarding  their  central  hearth  and  their  families  from  assault. 
The  western  and  best  half  of  Laconia  had  been  wrested  &om 
them  :  Mess^nl  had  been  constituted  as  a  free  city  on  their 
frontier ;  a  large  proportion  of  their  Perioeki  and  Helots  had 
been  converted  into  independent  Greeks  bitterly  hostile  to  them  ; 
moreover  the  Arcadian  population  had  been  emancipated  from 
their  dependence,  and  organized  into  self-acting,  jealous  neigh- 
bours in  the  new  city  of  Megalopolis,  as  well  as  in  Tegea  and 
Mantineia.  The  once  philo-Laconian  Tegea  was  now  among  the 
chief  enemies  of  Sparta  ;  and  the  Skiritse,  so  long  numbered  as 
the  bravest  of  the  auxiliary  troops  of  the  latter,  were  now 
identified  in  sentiment  with  Arcadians  and  Hiebans  against 
her. 
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Out  of  Peloponnesus,  the  change  wrought  had  also  been  con- 
siderable; partly  in  the  circumstances  of  Thessaly  changw 
and  Macedonia,  partly  in  the  position  and  policy  of  pJJo^*. 
Athens.  >^^«o^ 

At  the  moment  of  the  battle  of  Leuktra  (July,  371  B.a)  Jason 
was  tagus  of  Thessaly,  and  Amyntas  king  of  Mace-  j^,„ynt,g 
donia.    Amyntas  was  dependent  on,  if  not  tributary  vjlnoe  of 
to,  Jason,  whose  dominion,  military  force,  and  revenue,  "**• 

combined  with  extraordinary  personal  energy  and  ability,  rendered 
him  decidedly  the  first  potentate  in  Greece,  whose  aspirations 
were  known  to  be  unbounded ;  so  that  he  inspired  more  or  less 
alarm  everywhere,  especially  to  weaker  neighbours  like  the  Mace- 
donian prince.  Iliroughout  a  reign  of  twenty-three  years,  full 
of  trouble  and  peril,  Amyntas  had  cultivated  the  friendship  both 
of  Sparta  and  of  Athens,^  especially  the  former.  It  was  by 
Spartan  aid  only  that  he  had  been  enabled  to  prevail  over  the 
Olynthian  confederacy,  which  would  otherwise  have  proved  an 
ovematch  for  him.  At  the  time  when  Sparta  aided  him  to  crush 
that  promising  and  liberal  confederacy,  she  was  at  the  maTJmum 
of  her  power  (382 — 379  &a),  holding  even  ThSbes  under  garrison 
among  her  subject  allies.  £ut  the  revolution  of  ThSbes,  and  the 
war  against  Thebes  and  Athens  (from  378  B.a  downward)  had 
sensibly  diminished  her  power  on  land ;  while  the  newly- 
oiganized  naval  force  and  maritime  confederacy  of  the  Athenians 
had  overthrown  her  empire  at  sea.  Moreover,  the  great  power 
of  Jason  in  Thessaly  had  so  grown  up  (combined  with  the  resisir 
ance  of  the  Thebans)  as  to  cut  off  the  communication  of  Sparta 
with  Macedonia,  and  even  to  forbid  her  (in  374  B.C.)  from  assisting 
her  faithful  ally,  the  Pharsalian  Polydamas,  against  him.'  To 
Amyntas,  accordingly,  the  friendship  of  Athens,  now  again  the 
greatest  maritime  potentate  in  Qreece,  had  become  more  important 
than  that  of  Sparta.    We  know  that  he  tried  to  conciliate  the 

1  ASacbin^t  Be  Fals.  Leg.  c.  18,  p.  considemble ;  that  with  Aigoe  was 

SI9;IaoknUto,  Or.  t.  (PhilipB.)  s.  124.  baaed  upon  a  strong  legendaiy  and 

i  yap  warnp  aov  (Isokratto  to  Philip)  ancestral  sentiment  rather  than  on 

wpiK  rat  irdA«i«  ravras  (Sparta,  Athens,  common     political    grounds  ;     with 

Aigos,  and  Thdbes),  aZs  <rot  vafiauvt»  Athens,  it  was  both    political    and 

woovtx^iy  rhv  yovv,  irpbf  avdaaif  ouuittt  serions ;  with  Sparta,  it  was  attested 

cfyr.  by  the  mos^  esBontlal  military  aid  and 

The  connexion   of  Amyntas  with  co-operation. 
ThAbeB     conld     hardly    have    been        >iCen.Hellen.yLl,  17. 
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powerfta  Athenian  generals,  Iphikrat^  and  Timothens.  He 
adopted  the  former  as  his  aon^ — at  what  exact  period  can- 
not be  discovered  ;  but  I  have  already  stated  that  Iphikrat^  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Kolys,  king  of  Thrace,  and  had  acquired 
a  maritime  settlement  called  Drys  on  the  Thracian  coast.  In  the 
year  373 — 372  B.a,  we  find  Timotheus  also  in  great  jEavour  with 
Amyntas,  testified  by  a  valuable  present  sent  to  him  at  Athens  : 
a  cargo  of  timber,  the  best  produce  of  Macedonia.'  Amyntas  was 
at  this  period  on  the  best  footing  with  Athens,  sent  his  deputies 
as  a  confederate  to  the  regular  synod  there  assembl^,  and  was 
treated  with  considerable  favour.' 
The  battle  of  Leuktra  (July,  371  b.o.)  tended  to  knit  more 

closely  the  connexion  between  Amyntas  and  the 
▼lews  of  Athenians,  who  were  now  the  auxiliaries  most  likely 
^ter^e  ^  sustain  him  against  the  ascendency  of  Jason.  It 
battle  of        produced  at  the  same  time  the  more  important  effect 

of  stimulating  the  ambition  of  Athens  in  every  direc- 
tion. Not  only  her  ancient  rival,  Sparta,  beaten  in  the  field  and 
driven  from  one  humiliation  to  another,  was  disabled  from  op- 
posing her,  and  even  compelled  to  solicit  her  aid,  but  new  rivals, 
the  Thebans,  were  suddenly  lifted  into  an  ascendency  inspiring 
her  with  mingled  jealousy  and  apprehension.  Hence  fresh  hopes 
as  well  as  fresh  jealousies  conspired  to  push  Athens  in  a  career  of 
aspiration  such  as  had  never  appeared  open  to  her  since  the 
disasters  of  404  b.o.  Such  enlargement  of  hei  views  was  mani- 
fested conspicuously  by  the  step  taken  two  or  three  months  after 
the  battle  of  Leuktra  (mentioned  in  my  preceding  chapter) — of 
causmg  the  peace,  which  had  already  been  sworn  at  Sparta  in 
the  precedmg  month  of  June,  to  be  resworn  under  the  presidency 
and  guarantee  of  Athens,  by  cities  binding  themselves  mutually 
to  each  other  as  defensive  allies  of  Athens  ;  *  thus  silently  dis- 
enthroning  Sparta  and  taking  her  place. 

On  land,  however,  Athens  had  never  held,  and  could  hardly 
expect  to  hold,  anything  above  the  second  rank,  serving  as  a 

1  JBSschinds,  De  Fals.  Leg.  e.  18   p.  yecria;   A$  vfitti  vir^p^art  *A/M/vr«,   rfi 

249.    See  above,  Ch.  Ixxvii.  ^lAimrov  irarot,  Ac. 

SDemosthen.  cont.  TKinotheum,  c  ^  Demosthenes  cont.Aristokrat.cJO, 

8,  p.  1194 ;  Xenoph.  HeUen.  vL  1. 11.  Pp^'^  ^^  ^hTA^thSii^rSm^SSS 

8  ^schinds,  De  Fals.  Leg.  c.  IS.  p.  Ibid.  c.  29,  p.  657. 
24S.    rilv  warpii^v  evvoiaVi  xat  rd(  evcp-         *  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  2. 
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bulwark  against  Theban  aggrandizement.    At  sea  she  already 
occupied  the  first  place,  at  the  head  of  an  extensive  „    mgion^ 
confederacy ;  and  it  was  to  further  maritime  aggran-  Uow  to 
dizement  that  her  present  chances,  as  well  as  her  SSSwT* 
past  traditions,  pointed.    Such  is  the  new  path  upon  Jjij^***® 
which  we  now  find  her  entering.    At  the  first  forma-  covery  of 
tion  of  her  new  confederacy,  in  378  B.C.,  she  had  ^®™<"****' 
distinctly  renounced  all  idea  of  resuming  the  large  amount  of 
possessions,  public  and  private,  which  had  been  snatched  from 
her  along  with  her  empire  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  had  formally  proclaimed  that  no  Athenian  citizen  should  for 
the  future  possess  or  cultivate  land  out  of  Attica — a  guarantee 
against  renovation  of  the  previous  kleruchies  or  out-possessions. 
This  prudent  self-restraint,  which  had   contributed  so  much 
during  the  last  seven  years  to  raise  her  again  into  naval  pre- 
eminence, is  now  gradually  thrown  aside,  under  the  tempting 
circumstances  of  the  moment.      Henceforward,  the  Athenian 
maritime  force  becomes  employed  for  the  recovery  of  lost  pos- 
sessions as  well  as  for  protection  or  enlargement  of  the  confederacy. 
The  prohibition  against  kleruchies  out  of  Attica  wiU  soon  appear 
to  be  forgotten.    Offence  is  given  to  the  prominent  members  of 
the  maritime  confederacy  ;  so  that  the  force  of  Athens,  mis- 
employed and  broken  into  fragments,  is  found  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  afterwards  unable  to  repel  a  new  aggressor,  who  starts  up, 
alike  able  and  unexpected,  in  the  Macedonian  prince  Philip,  son 
of  Amyntas. 

Very  different  was  the  position  of  Amyntas  himself  towarjis 
Athens,  in  371  b.c.    He  was  an  unpretending  ally,   she  wishes 

looking  for  her  help  in  case  of  need  against  Jason,   *p  ^®?9^®r, 

J-..1.  ,  .  »-,  ,  Amphipolls 

and  sendmg  his  envoy  to  the  meetmg  at  Athens  about  —Amyntas 

September  or  October,  371  b.c.,  when  the  general  Slr^htto 
peace  was  resworn  under  Athenian  auspices.  It  was  <*«  v^ce. 
at  this  meeting  that  Athens  seems  to  have  first  put  forth 
her  new  maritime  pretensions.  While  guaranteeing  to  every 
Grecian  city,  great  and  small,  the  enjoyment  of  autonomy, 
she  made  exception  of  some  cities  which  she  claimed  as  be- 
longing to  herself.  Among  these  was  certainly  Amphipolis ; 
probably  also  the  towns  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  and 
Potidaoa ;  all  which  we  find  a  few  years  afterwards  occupied 
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by  Athenians.^  How  much  of  their  lost  possessioiis  the 
Athenians  thought  it  prudent  now  to  reclaim,  we  cannot  dis* 
tinctly  make  out  But  we  know  that  their  aspirations  grasped 
much  more  than  Amphipolis;'  and  the  moment  was  pro- 
bably thought  propitious  for  making  other  demands  besides. 
Amyntas  through  his  envoy,  together  with  the  rest  of  the 
assembled  envoys,  recognized  without  opposition  the  right  of 
the  Athenians  to  Amphipolis.* 

Such  recognition  was  not  indeed  in  itself  either  any  loss  to 
Athens  and  -^J^y^^as  or  any  gain  to  Athens ;  for  Amphipoli% 
Amphi-  though  bordering  on  his  kingdom,  had  never  be- 
^    '  longed  to  him,  nor  had  he  any  power  of  transferring 

it.    Originally  an  Athenian  colony,^  next  taken  from  Athens  in 


1  Demosthen.  (Philippic,  ii  c.  4,  p. 
71 ;  De  Halonneso,  c  8,  p.  79  ;  De 
Bebus  Chereones.  c  S,  p.  91);  also 
EpistoL  Philipp.  ap.  Demosthen.  c.  6, 
p.  168. 

2  Compare  the  aspirations  of  Athens, 
as  stated  in  891  B.c.»  when  the 
propositions  of  peace  recommended  by 
Andokidds  were  under  consideration- 
aspirations,  which  were  then  refi:arded 
as  beyond  all  hope  of  attainment, 
and  imprudent  even  to  talk  about 
(Andokidds,  De  Pace,  s.  15).  ^^pe,  oAAa 
X€pp6vri<rov  koX  rac  diroixioc  ical  rd 
iyKTrJiiara  Koi  rot  XP^^  ^^^  airoXa/3tt)/Mv; 
dAA*  ovre  /Soo-iAcvc,  ovre  o(  <rv/A|(taxo», 
<rvyX*^Po^<riv  tifuvt  /utetf*  &v  avrd  6ei  iroXe- 

siBscbinds,  De  Fals.  Leg.  c.  14,  p. 
260.  avfifiaxUiS  ydp  AtuctSaxfioviutv  ical 
T&v  aWiav  'EAKrivtov  <rvve\0ov(n)$,  elc  S>v 
TOVTiuv  'A/Avi^ras  o  *iAtinrov  iraHfOt  km 
niii-wtav  <rvve&^0Vf  kolL  rfj^  Koff  tavrhv 
^<^ov  icvptof  S»Vf  €^-i)^t<raTO  'A/ui^t- 
iroX(VTi)v'A0i)va((i)i'  <rvvefai- 
petv  fiera  tmi^  aWtnv  'EXA^vwy 
AdijvaioK.  ical  rovro  rb  Kaivhv 
66yfia  ruv  'SAAi^yui',  ical  roi^f  ^^i<ra* 
fUvovi,  ix  rStv  SriiJLO(ri<av  ypajui- 
fjL  a  TOiV  /bidpTvpac  irape<rx6juii)v. 

The  remarkable  event  to  which 
.^schinds  here  makes  allusion,  must 
have  taken  place  either  in  the  congress 
held  at  Sparta,  in  the  month  preceding 
the  battle  of  Leuktra,  where  the 
general  peace  was  sworn,  with  universal 
autonomy  guaranteed— leaving  out 
only  Thdbes ;  or  else  at  the  subsequent 
congress  held  three  or  four  months 
afterwards  at  Athens,  where  a  peace, 
on  similar  conditions  generally,  was 


again  sworn  under  the  auspices  of 
Athens  as  president. 

My  conviction  is,  that  it  took  place 
on  the  latter  occasion— at  Amens. 
First,  the  reference  of  Macma^  to  the 
iilfiu&ina  ypaufuiTa  leads  US  to  conclude 
that  the  affair  was  transacted  in  that 
city :  secondly,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Athenians  would  have  been  in  any 
situation  to  exact  such  a  reserve  in 
^eir  favour,  prior  to  the  battle  of 
Leuktra;  thirdly,  the  congress  at. 
Sparta  vras  held,  not  for  the  purpose  q€ 
wmiaxCa  or  alliance,  but  for  that  of 
terminating  the  war  and  concluding 
peace :  while  the  subsequent  congrese 
at  Athens  formed  the  basis  of  a. 
defensive  alliance,  to  which,  either 
then    or    soon    afterwards,    Sparta. 

4  The  pretensions  advanced  by 
Philip  of  Macedon  0n  his  Epistola- 
ad  Athenienses,  ap.  Demosthen.  p. 
164),  that  Amphipolis  or  its  locality 
originally  belonged  to  his  ancestor 
Alexander  son  of  Amyntas,  as  having 
expelled  the  Persians  from  it,  are 
unfounded,  and  contradicted  by 
Thucydid6s.  At  least  if  (which  is 
barely  possible)  Alexander  ever  did 
acquire  the  spot,  he  must  have  lost  it 
afterwards  ;  for  it  was  occupied  by  the 
Edonian  Thradans,  both  in  466  B.C., 
when  Athens  made  ner  first  unsuccesa- 
ful  attempt  to  plant  a  colony  there, 
and  in  437  B.C.,  when  she  tried  again. 
irith  better  success  under  Agnon,  and 
established  Amphipolis  (Thucyd.  iv. 
102). 

The  expression  of  Machine,  that 
Amyntas  m  871   B.C.   "gave  np  or 
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424—423  B.a  by  Braddas,  through  the  improyidence  of  the 
Athenian  officers  Eukl§s  and  ThacydidSs,  then  recolonized 
under  Lacedsemonian  auspices,  it  had  ever  since  remained  an. 
independent  city  ;  though  Sparta  had  covenanted  to  restore  it 
by  the  peace  of  Nikias  (421  B.O.),  but  had  never  performed  her 
covenant  Its  unparalleled  situation,  near  to  both  the  bridge 
and  mouth  of  the  Strymdn,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  territory^ 
within  reach  of  the  mining  district  of  Pangseus,  rendered  it  a 
tempting  prize  ;  and  the  right  of  Athens  to  it  was  indisputable^ 
60  &r  as  original  colonization  before  the  capture  by  Brasidas,  and 
formal  treaty  of  cession  by  Sparta  after  the  capture,  could  confer 
a  right  But  this  treaty,  not  fulfilled  at  the  time,  was  now  fifty 
years  old.  The  repugnance  of  the  Amphipolitan  population, 
which  had  oxriginally  prevented  its  fulfilment,  was  strengthened 
by  all  the  ssuiction  of  a  long  prescription  ;  while  the  tomb  and 
chapel  of  Brasidas,  their  second  founder,  consecrated  in  the  agora^ 
served  as  an.  imperishable  admonition  to  repel  all  pretensions  on 
the  part  of  Athens.  Such  pretensions,  whatever  might  be  the 
right,  were  deplorably  impolitic  unless  Athens  was  prepared  to 
back  theno.  by  strenuous  efforts  of  men  and  money  ;  from  which 
we  shall  find  her  shrinking  now,  as  she  had  done  (under  the 
unwise  advice  of  Nikias)  in  431  B.O.,  and  the  years  immediately 
succeeding.  In  &ct,  the  large  renovated  pretensions  of  Athens 
both  to  Amphipolis  and  to  other  places  on  the  Macedonian  and 
Ohalkidic  coast,  combined  with  her  languor  and  inertness  in 
military  action,  will  be  found  henceforward  among  the  greatest 
nuschiefs  to  the  general  cause  of  Hellenic  independence,  and 
among  the  most  effective  helps  to  the  well-conducted  aggressions 
of  Philip  of  Macedon. 

Though  the  claim  of  Athens  to  the  recovery  of  a  portion  of  her 
lost  transmarine  possessions  was  thus  advanced  and  Death  of 
recognized  in  the  congress  of  autumn,  371  B.O.,  she  JSynuS^ 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  take  any  imme-  state  of 
diate  steps  for  prosecuting  it     Six  months  after-  SdMwe. 
wards,  the  state  of  northern  Greece  was  again  com-  donia. 

needed  tnm"  Amphipolis  (&v  £*  Aiivv  sion  of  it ;  though  we  cannot  wonder 

rar  awtvi  n    Pe  lals.  Leg.  I,  e.)  can  that  the  orator  should  use  such  lan- 

•t  most  only  be  constmed  as  referring  euage  in  addressing  Philip,   son  of 

to  i^ts  which  be  may  have  claimed,  Amyntas,  who  was  really  nuister  of 

iiwe  he  was  nevor  in  actual  posses-  the  town. 
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pletelj  altered  by  tlie  death,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  of  Jason  in 
Thessaly,  and  of  Amyntas  in  Macedonia.^  The  former  was  cnt 
off  (as  has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter)  by  assassi- 
nation while  in  the  plenitude  of  his  vigour,  and  his  great  power 
could  not  be  held  together  by  an  inferior  hand.  His  two 
brothers,  Polyphron  and  Polydorus,  succeeded  him  in  the  post  of 
tagus  of  Thessaly.  Polyphron,  having  put  to  death  his  brother, 
enjoyed  the  dignity  for  a  short  time,  after  which  he  too  was  slain 
by  a  third  brother,  Alexander  of  Pherae,  but  not  before  he  had 
committed  gross  enormities,  by  killing  and  banishing  many  of 
the  most  eminent  citizens  of  Larissa  and  Pharsalus,  among  them 
the  estimable  Polydamas.*  The  Larisssean  exOes,  many  belong- 
ing to  the  great  family  of  the  Aleuadse,  took  refuge  in  Macedonia, 
where  Amyntas  (having  died  in  370  b.c.)  had  been  succeeded  in 
the  throne  by  his  youthful  son  Alexander.  The  latter,  being 
persuaded  to  invade  Thessaly  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  them, 
succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  Larissa  and  Krannon ;  both 
which  cities  he  kept  under  his  own  garrisons,  in  spite  of  unavail- 
ing resistance  from  Polyphron  and  Alexander  of  Pher®.' 

This  Alexander,  who  succeeded  to  Jason's  despotism  in  Pherae, 
Alexander  *°^  *^  *  considerable  portion  of  his  military  power, 
of  Phene—  was  nevertheless  unable  to  keep  together  the  whole  of 
po8ed^£y  it»  or  to  retain  Thessaly  and  its  circumjacent  tribu- 
toflueiw?of  **^®*  ^^  ®^®  united  dominion.  The  Thessalian  cities 
Thebes  in      hostile  to  him  invited  assistance,  not  merely  from 

®*"*^'  Alexander  of  Macedon,  but  also  from  the  Thebans, 
who  despatched  Pelopidas  into  the  country,  seemingly  in  369 
B.C.,  soon  after  the  return  of  the  army  under  Epameinondas  from 
its  victorious  progress  in  Laconia  and  Arcadia.  Pelopidas  entered 
Thessaly  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  took  Larissa  with  various 
other  cities  into  Theban  protection,  apparently  under  the  ac- 
quiescence of  Alexander  ot  Macedon.  with  whom  he  contracted 
an  alliance.*    A  large  portion  of  Thessaly  thus  came  under  the 

1  Dioddr.  XT.  90.  rather  than  that  of  Plutarch. 

a  Xenoph.  Hellen.  Ti.  4,  88  84.  »  Diodor.  xv.  61. 

Dioddrus  (xv.  61}  calls  Alexander  of  *  Diod6r.  xr.  67. 

Phene  brother  of  Polydorus ;  Plutarch  The  transactions  of  Macedonia  and 

O^elopid.   c.   20)  calls  him    nephew.  Thessaly  at  this  period  are  difficult  to 

Xenoph6n   does    not    expressly    say  make  out  clearly.    What  is  stated  in 

which ;  bu^  his  narrative  seems  to  the  text  comes  from  Diod6ru8 ;  who 

countenance  the  statement  of  Dioddrus  affirms,  however,  further,  that  Pelo- 
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]ffotection  of  Thebes,  in  hostility  to  the  dynasty  of  Fherse  and  to 
the  bratal  tyrant  Alexander  who  now  ruled  in  that  city. 

Alexander  of  Macedon  found  that  he  had  difficulty  enough  in 
iiMHTitAiTiiTig  his  own  dominion  at  home  without  hold-  state  of 
ing  Thessalian  towns  in  garrison.    He  was  harassed  ^Jj^Jj^ 
by  intestine  dissensions,  and  after  a  reign  of  scarcely  der  son  of 
two  years  was  assassinated  (368  B.a)  by  some  conspi-  Em^SS^ 
rators  of  Alorus  and  Pydna,  two  cities  (half  Mace-  Ptolemy- 
donian,  half  Hellenic)  near  the  western  coast  of  the  Thermaic 
Golf.    Ptolemseus  (or  Ptolemy)  of  Aldrus  is  mentioned  as  leader 
of  the  enterprise,  and  Apollophanis  of  Pydna  as  one  of  the 
agents.^    But  besides  these  conspirators,  there  was  also  another 
enemy,  Pausanias,  a  man  of  the  royal  lineage  and  a  pretender  to 
the  throne,'  who,  having  been  hitherto  in  banishment,  was  now 
returning  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of  Greeks,  supported 
by  numerous  partisans  in  Macedonia,  and  was  already  master  of 
Anthemos,  ThermI,  Strepsa,  and  other  places  in  or  near  the 
Thermaic  Gull    He  was  making  war  both  against  Ptolemy  and 
against  the  remaining  feunily  of  Amyntas.    EurydikS,  the  widow 
of  that  prince,  was  now  left  with  her  two  younger  children,  Per- 
dikkas,  a  young  man,  and  Philip,  yet  a  youth.    She  was  in  the 
same  interest  with  Ptolemy,  the  successful  conspirator  against 
her  son  Alexander,  and  there  was  even  a  tale  which  represented 
her  as  his  accomplice  in  the  deed.    Ptolemy  was  regent,  adminis- 
tering her  affairs,  and  those  of  her  minor  children,  against 
Pausanias.' 

pidas  marched  into  Macedonia,  and  at  the  same  time  describes  him  as  llro- 

Drought  back  ai  a  hostage  to  Ilidbes  ktiuuoi  'AAupCrti^,  which  description 

the     yonthfol     Philip*     brother     of  would  hardly  be  applied  to  one  of  the 

Alexander.    This  latter  afiSrmation  is  royal  brothers.    Moreoyer,  the  passage 

incorrect ;  we  know  that  Philip  was  in  of  .^Ischinds,  Fals.  Leg.  c.  14,  p.  250. 

Macedonia,  and  free,  c^r  the  death  of  shows  that  Ptolemv  was  not  son  of 

Alexander.     And  I  belieye  that  the  Amyntas ;  and  Dexippus  (ap.  Synoel- 

march  of  Pelopidas  into  Macedonia,  lum,  p.  268)  confirms  the  fact, 
with  the  bringmg  back  of  Philip  as  a        See  these  points  discussed  in  Mr. 

hostage,  took  place  in  the  following  Fynes  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  Ap- 

year,  368  B.C.  pendix,  c.  4. 

Justin  also  states  (vii.  6),  erroneously,        >  Diod6r.  xvL  2. 
that  Alexander  of  Macedon  gave  his        8  iEschinds,  Fals.  Legat.  c  13, 14,  p. 

brother  Philip  as  a  hostage,  first  to  the  249,  250 ;  Justin.  viL  6. 
lUvrians,  next  to  the  Thebans.  JBschinds    mentions    Ptolemy    aa 

*  Demosthen.  De  Fals.  Leg.  c  68,  p.  regent,  on  behalf  of  Eurydikd  and 

401 ;  Diod6ru8,  xr.  71.  her  two  younger  sons.    iBschinds  also 

Dioddrus  makes    the    mistake    of  mentions  Alexander  as  having  recently 

caning  this  Ptolemy  son  of  Amyntas  died,   but    says    nothing    about   his 

and  brother  of  Perdikkas ;  though  he  assassination.     Neyertheless  there  ia 
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Deserted  by  many  of  their  most  powerful  friends,  Eurydikfi 
and  Ptolemy  would  have  been  forced  to  yield  the 
^*^'  country  to  Pausanias,  had  they  not  found  by  accident 

'^*^**^bF  *  foreign  auxiliary  near  at  hand.  The  Athenian 
theAthe-  admiral  Iphikrates,  with  a  squadron  of  moderate 
taitds  to  force,  was  then  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia.  He  had 
S^Ammtoa.  ^®^  ®^^*  thither  by  his  countrymen  (369  B.a)  (soon 
after  his  partial  conflict  near  Corinth  with  the  retreat- 
ing army  of  Epameinondas,  on  its  way  from  Peloponnesus  to 
Boeotia),  for  the  purpose  of  generally  surveying  the  maritime 
region  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  opening  negotiations  with 
parties  in  the  country,  and  laying  his  plans  for  future  military 
operations.  At  the  period  when  Alexander  was  slain,  and  when 
Pausanias  was  carrying  on  his  invasion,  Iphikrat^  happened  to 
be  on  the  Macedonian  coast.  He  was  there  visited  by  EurydikS 
with  her  two  sons  Perdikkas  and  Philip ;  the  latter  seemingly 
about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  former  somewhat 
older.  She  urgently  implored  him  to  assist  the  family  in  their 
present  emergency,  reminding  him  that  Amyntas  had  not  only 
throughout  his  life  been  a  faithful  ally  of  Athens,  but  had  also 
adopted  him  (Iphikrat^)  as  his  son,  and  had  thus  constituted 
him  brother  to  the  two  young  princes.  Placing  Perdikkas  in  his 
hands,  and  causing  Philip  to  embrace  his  knees,  she  appealed  to 
his  generous  sympathies,  and  invoked  his  aid  as  the  only  chance 
of  restoration,  or  even  of  personal  safety,  to  the  family.  Iphi- 
krates, moved  by  this  affecting  supplication,  declared  in  her 
favour,  acted  so  vigorously  against  Pausanias  as  to  expel  him 
from  Macedonia,  and  secured  the  sceptre  to  the  family  of 
Amyntas,  under  Ptolemy  of  A16rus  as  regent  for  the  time. 
This  striking  incident  is  described  by  the  orator  -^schines^  in 

no  reason  to    doubt    that    he    was  Amyntas,  but  to  support  that  of  her 

assassinated,   which  we    know  both  having  been  accomplice  with  Ptolemjr 

from  Demosthends  and  Diod6rus ;  and  in  the  murder  of  Alexander, 

assassinated  by  Ptolemy,  which  we  Assassination  was    a    fato   which 

Icnow  from  Plutarch  (Pelop.  c.  27),  frequently     befel     the     Macedonian 

Marsyas  (ap.  Athenseum,  xiv.  p.  629).  kings.    When  we  come  to  the  history 

and  Dioa6ru8.     Justin    states    that  of  Olympias.  mother  of  Alexander  the 

Eurydikd  conspired  both  against  her  Great,  it  will  be  seen  that  Macedonian 

husband  Amyntas,  and  against  her  queens  were  capable  of  greater  crimes 

children,  in  concert  with  a  paramour,  than  those  imputed  to  Eurydikd. 

The  statements  of   .£schin6s  rather  i  ^schinds,  Fals.  Leg.  c.  18,  U,  pp. 

tend  to  disprove  the  charge  of  her  249,  250 ;  Cornelias  Nepos,  IphicratM* 

having  been  concerned  in  the  death  of  c.  8. 


\ 
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an  oration  delivered  many  years  afterwards  at  Athens.  The  boy, 
who  then  clasped  the  knees  of  Iphikrat^  lived  afterwards  to 
overthrow  the  independence,  not  of  Athens  alone,  but  of  Greece 
generally.  The  Athenian  general  had  not  been  sent  to  meddle  in 
the  diepates  of  succession  to  the  Macedonian  crown.  Neverthe- 
less, looking  at  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  his  interference 
may  really  have  promised  beneficial  consequences  to  Athens  ;  so 
that  we  have  no  right  to  blame  him  for  the  unforeseen  ruin  which 
it  was  afterwards  found  to  occasion. 

Though  the  interference  of  Iphikrat^  maintained  the  family 
of  Amyntais,  and  established  Ptolemy  of  A16ru8  as  regent,  it  did 
not  procure  to  Athens  the  possession  of  Amphipolis,  which  was 
not  in  the  power  of  the  Macedonian  kings  to  bestow.  Amphipolis 
was  at  that  time  a  free  Greek  city,  inhabited  by  a  population  in 
the  main  seemingly  Chalkidic,  and  in  confederacy  with  Olyn- 
thus.^  Iphikrates  prosecuted  his  naval  operations  on  the  coast 
of  Thrace  and  Macedonia  for  a  period  of  three  years  (368 — 365 
B.a).  We  make  out  very  imperfectly  what  he  achieved.  He 
took  into  his  service  a  general  named  CharidSmus,  a  native  of 
Oreus  in  Euboear— one  of  those  CJondottieri  (to  use  an  Italian 
word  familiar  in  the  fourteenth  century),  who,  having  a  band  of 
mercenaries  under  his  command,  hired  himself  to  the  best  bidder 
and  to  the  most  promising  cause.  These  mercenaries  served 
under  Iphikrat^  for  three  years,^  until  he  was  dismissed  by  the 
Athenians  from  his  command  and  superseded  by  Timotheus. 
What  successes  they  enabled  him  to  obtain  for  Athens  is  not 
clear ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  succeed  in  taking  Amphi- 
polis. He  seems  to  have  directed  one  or  two  attempts  against 
the  town  by  other  officers,  which  proved  abortive ;  but  he  got 
possession  of  some  Amphipolitan  prisoners  or  hostages,'  which 
opened  a  prospect  of  accomplishing  the  surrender  of  the  town. 

iDemosthen.   oont.  Aristokiat.  p.  SDemosthen.   cont  Aristokrat.  p. 

869, 8. 150.     .     .     .    iu<r0ol  irdkiv  avnv  669.  8.  149,  c.  87. 

(Chariddmn^  roU  *O\vv0ioii,  roU  ^|m«  «  Demo8th.  cont.  Aristokr.  p.  669,  s. 

Ttpoii  ix0poi9  KoX  roii  cxov<r»v  'Afju^i-  1^9,  c.  87. 

nJuvKaraTovrowThvxP^yov.  The  pa88age  in  which  the  orator 

Demosthends  is  here  speaking  of  alludes    to    these    hoatages   of    the 

the  time  when  Timothens  superseded  Amphipolitans     in     the     hands     of 

Iphikmtds  in  the  command,  that  is,  Iphikratds,  is  unfortunately  not  fully 

about  365—864  B.C.    But  we  are  fairly  intelligihle  without  further  inf orma- 

entitled  to  presume  that  the  same  is  tion. 

true  of  869  or  868  B.a  (Charidfimns)  UfArov  iihf  rm  'A  ii^ 
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It  aeems  evident,  however,  iu  spite  of  our  great  dearth  of  infor- 
inhikratte  niation,  that  Iphikrat^  during  his  command  between 
and  Timo-  369 — 365  B.a  did  not  satisfy  the  expectations  of  his 
*^*°*'  countrymen.    At  that  time,  those  expectations  were 

large,  as  testified  by  sending  out  not  only  Iphikrat^  to  Macedonia 
and  Thrace,  but  also  Timotheus  (who  had  returned  from  his 
service  with  the  Persians  in  372 — 371  B.a)  to  Ionia  and  the  Helles- 
pont, in  conjunction  with  Ariobarzan^  the  satrap  of  Phrygia.* 
That  satrap  was  in  possession  of  Sestos,  as  well  as  of  various 
other  towns  in  the  Thracian  Cherson^us,  towards  which  Athenian 
ambition  now  tended,  according  to  that  new  turn,  towards  more 
special  and  separate  acquisitions  for  Athens,  which  it  had  taken 
since  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  But  before  we  advert  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  Timotheus  (366 — 366  b.c.)  in  these  regions,  we  must 
notice  the  main  course  of  political  conflict  in  Greece  Proper,  down 
to  the  partial  pacification  of  366  b.c. 

Though  the  Athenians  had  sent  Iphikrat^  (in  the  winter  of 
370—^69  B.a)  to  rescue  Sparta  from  the  grasp  of 
^^'  Epameinondas,  the  terms  of  a  permanent  alliance 

SSSce  W  ^^  ^^*  y®^  ^^^  settled  between  them.  Envoys 
oaasedand  from  Sparta  and  her  allies  visited  Athens  shortly 
StwMn^  afterwards  for  that  purpose.*  All  pretensions  to 
SmSl  "'^  exclusive  headship  on  the  part  of  Sparta  were  now  at 
an  end.    Amidst  abundant  discussion  in  the  public 

AtiroKiTwv   o/uii}pov(»   oO«   irap*         -  Xenophr  Udleii, jLL  1,  L^ 
ApirdXov     Xa/3wv     *I^iicp<£ri|$         Tlia    woriLa    nu   if<rr«M    trtt    mcur^ 

jAmkc    ^vkdrrtiv   avnff   ^^^t*  deaot^  tbaye^r  f>ejpnni[ig  ui  tb^^primg 

<raft.iv»v    vfiStv    m  v/iat   ico/uii(rcu,  of  369  B.C.    Da  bbiB  poist  I  aiirree  wita 

irapiSaKtv   'A/uw^tiroXiTais  •    koX   tov  iM,ri  Dr.  Thtrlwall  filigt.   Gr.   vol.   t,    ch- 

knfielv  'Afi^iiroXiv,  rovr'  ifiwiSutv   ica*  40^  p,   14^  Qf^te)  ;  dl^L^riDg  frgrm  hjm 

rdarn.  howeveT  (p»  14i5  noti^),  as  well  as  itam 

Who  Harpalus  was — or  what  is  Mr.  dinton,  In  tUis^thitCi  I  phxc^  the 

meant  by  Ipnikratte   ** obtaining  (or  &tic:onrl   (^xf)lH^itii>n  of    KEk^m^titondaa 

capturing)  from  him  the  Amphipolitan  Iru  >  r      ;       :  -  ^  : .  t^  it, 

hosta«es  *  — we     cannot     determine,  p.  i!T>j  il  Xc  i^.c  ;  i._.  ^  ___  ^,_. 
Possibly  Harpalus   mar    have    been        The  narrative  of  Xenoph6n  carries 

commander  of  a  body  of  Macedonians  to  my  mind  conviction  that  this  is  what 

or  Thracians  acting  as  auxiliaries  to  the  he  meant  to  affirm.    In  the  beginning 

Amphipolitans,  and  in  this  character  of  Book  VIL  he  says,  r^  d'  vorcpy  cr«( 

exacting    hostages    from    them    as  Amc9S<uiiovimv  koI  tS»¥  <rviiiJMX'w  irpdv 

security.    Chariddmns,  as  we  see  after-  fi^n  l^xeov  avrwcpdropti  'ABrivait,  fiov 

wards,  when  acting  for  KersobleptSs,  Acv(r<$/uicvo»  Koff  o,ri  i)  <rv/ui/uiax(a  c<ro4To 

received  hostages  from  the  inhabitants  AaK9S<ufjiovlot.i  xaX  'ABrivtuoit. 
of  Sestos  (Demosth.  cont.  Aristokrat.        Now  the  words  r^  6*  iivrip^  Sm 

p.  679,  c.  40,  s.  177).  denote  the  spring  of  869  B.C. 

1  Demosth.  De  Bhodior.  libertat  a        Xenoph6n  goes  on  to  describe  the 

6,  p.  193.  assembly  and  we  discussion  at  Athens, 
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assembly,  all  the  speakers,  Lacedsemonian  and  others  as  well  as 
Athenian*  unanimously  pronounced  that  the  headship  must  be 
vested  jointly  and  equally  in  Sparta  and  Athens  ;  and  the  only 
point  in  debate  was,  how  such  an  arrangement  could  be  most 
suitably  carried  out.  It  was  at  first  proposed  that  the  former 
should  command  on  land,  the  latter  at  sea — a  distribution  which, 
(m  first  hearing,  found  fiEtvour  both  as  equitable  and  convenient, 
until  an  Athenian  named  Eephisodotus  reminded  his  country- 
men that  the  Lacedsemonians  had  few  ships  of  war,  and  those 
manned  chiefly  by  Helots  ;  while  the  land  force  of  Athens  con- 
sisted of  her  horsemen  and  hoplites,  the  choice  citizens  of  the 
state.  Accordingly,  on  the  distribution  now  pointed  out^  Athe- 
nians, in  great  numbers  and  of  the  best  quality,  would  be  placed 
under  Spartan  command ;  while  few  Lacedaemonians,  and  those 
of  little  dignity,  would  go  under  Athenian  command ;  which 
would  be,  not  equality,  but  the  reverse.  Kephisodotus  proposed 
that  both  on  land  and  at  sea,  the  command  should  alternate 
between  Athens  and  Sparta,  in  periods  of  five  days;  and  his 
amendment  was  adopted.^ 

Though  sucb  amendment  had  the  merit  of  perfect  equality 
between  the  two  competitors  for  headship,  it  was  by  no  means 
well-calculated  for  success  in  joint  operations  against  a  general 
like  Epameinondas.  The  allies  determined  to  occupy  Corinth 
as  a  main  station  and  to  guard  the  line  of  Mount  Oneium  between 
that  city  and  Eenchrese,^  so  as  to  prevent  the  Thebans  from 

raspecting  the  terms  of  alliance.    This    the  vote  of  the  assembly  and  the 
description  occupies  from  yiL  1,  1  to    marc)i  of  the  Thebans ;  the  more  so. 


TiL  1,  14,  where  the  final  vote  and  as  Epameinondas  might  reasonably 

agreement  is  announced.  presume  that  the  building  of  Megalo- 

Immediately  after  this  vote,  Zeno-  polls  and  Messdnd,  recently  begun, 

riito  goes  on  to  say— oTparevo/t^vuv  would  need  to  be  supported  by  another 

o  ^^tyripiav  avrSty  kox  tS»v  avixnavuv  Theban  army  in  Peloponnesus  during 

(Lacedaemonians,  Athenians,  and  alhes)  860  b.c. 

ci«  KoptyOov,  iSo^t  Koivg  ^v^arreiy  rh        It  is  indeed  contendedjfand  admitted 

'Ortiov.    KoX  cirei  iiropevovro  ol  Bripeuoi  even  by  Sieyers)  that  Bpameinondas 

ctti  (H  ovmLoxpif  vaparaidfitvoi  j^vXar-  could    not     have    been    re-elected 

ror  oAAo;  oAAodev  Tov 'Oi^eiov.  Bceotarch  in  860  B.C.     But  in  this 

I  conceiye  that  the  decision  of  the  point  I  do  not  concur.    It  appears  to 

Athenian  assembly— the  march  of  the  me  that  the  issue  of  the  trial  at  Thdbes 

Athenians  and  the  Lacedsemonians  to  was  triumphant  for  him ;  thus  making 

gvard     the     lines     of    Oneion— and  it  more  probable— not  less  probable— 

ue  march  of  the  Thebans  to  enter  that  he  and  Pelopidas  were  re-elected 

Pdopoondsus  —  are   here    placed   by  Boeotarchs  immediately. 

Xenoph6n    as   e™*?  Jj^  il  Wo^i^JS        ^  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1, 10-14. 
sequence,   with    no   long  intenral  of  *  ^.  „^ 

time  between  them.    I  see  no  ground        3  Xen.  Hellen.  vii  1, 15, 16 ;  Diod6r. 

to  admit  the  interval  of  a  year  between  xy.  68. 

8—16 
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again  penetrating  into  Peloponnesus.  It  is  one  mark  of  the  de- 
B.a  800.  pression  in  the  fortunes  of  Sparta,  that  this  very 
The  Spartan  station,  now  selected  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a 
dSln^SS  Theban  invader  from  her  frontier,  had  been  held, 
line  of  during  the  war  from  394—387  B.C.,  by  the  Athenians 

OnXm—  *^^  Thebans  against  herself,  to  prevent  her  from  break- 
dSSh^^'  i^g  out  of  Peloponn^us  into  Attica  and  Boeotia.  Never 
through  it,  since  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  had  there  been  any  neces- 
Sto  pS?^  sity  for  defending  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  against  an 
ponnAsus.  extra-Peloponnesian  assailant.  But  now,  even  to  send 
a  force  from  Sparta  to  Corinth,  recourse  must  have  been  had  to 
transport  by  sea,  either  across  the  Argolic  Gulf  from  Prasi»  to 
Halieis,  or  round  Cape  SkyUseum  to  the  Saronic  Gulf  and 
EenchresB ;  for  no  Spartan  troops  could  march  by  land  across 
Arcadia  or  Argos.  This  difl&culty  however  was  surmounted,  and 
a  large  allied  force  (not  less  than  20,000  men  according  to 
Dioddrus) — consisting  of  Athenians  with  auxiliary  mercenaries 
under  Chabrias,  Lacedaemonians,  Pellenians,  Epidaurians,  Mega- 
rians,  Corinthians,  and  all  the  other  allies  still  adhering  to  Spturta 
— ^was  established  in  defensive  position  along  the  line  of  Oneium. 
It  was  essential  for  Thebes  to  reopen  communication  with  her 
Peloponnesian  allies.  Accordingly  Epameinondas,  at 
the  head  of  the  Thebans  and  their  northern  allies, 
arrived  during  the  same  summer  in  front  of  this  position,  on  his 
march  into  Peloponnesus.  His  numbers  were  inferior  to  those 
of  his  assembled  enemies,  whose  position  prevented  him  from 
joinmg  his  Arcadian,  Argeian,  and  Eleian  allies,  already 
assembled  in  Peloponn^us. '  After  having  vainly  challenged  the 
enemy  to  come  down  and  fight  in  the  plain,  Epameinondas  laid 
his  plan  for  attacking  the  position.  Moving  from  his  camp  a 
little  before  daybreak,  so  as  to  reach  the  enemy  just  when  the 
night-guards  were  retiring,  but  before  the  general  body  had  yet 
risen  and  got  under  arms,^  he  directed  an  assault  along  the  whole 
line.  But  his  principal  effort,  at  the  head  of  the  chosen  Theban 
troops,  was  made  against  the  Lacedsemonians  and  Pellenians,  who 

A  Xen.  Hellen.  Tii  1,  16 ;  PolysBnos,  the  enemy  might  be  off  their  guard, 

ii.  2,  0.  It  was  at  the  same  hour  that  th« 

This  was  an  hour  known  to  be  Athenian  Thraj^bnlns  surprised  the 

favourable     to     sudden     assailants,  troops  of  the  Thirty,  near  Phyld  in 

affording  a  considerable  chance  that  Attica  (Xen.  Hellen.  u.  4^  6). 
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were  posted  in  the  most  assailable  part  of  the  line.*  So  skilfolly 
was  his  movement  conducted,  that  he  completely  succeeded  in 
surprising  them.  The  Lacedsemonian  polemarch,  taken  unpre- 
pared, was  driven  from  his  position,  and  forced  to  retire  to 
another  point  of  the  hilly  ground.  He  presently  sent  to  solicit 
a  truce  for  burying  his  dead,  agreeing  to  abandon  the  line  of 
Oneium,  which  had  now  become  indefensible.  The  other  parts 
of  the  Theban  army  made  no  impression  by  their  attack,  nor 
were  they  probably  intended  to  do  more  than  occupy  attention, 
while  Epameinondas  himself  vigorously  assailed  the  weak  point 
of  the  position.  Yet  Xenoph6n  censures  the  Lacedaemonian 
polemarch  as  &int-hearted,  for  having  evacuated  the  whole  line 
as  soon  as  his  own  position  was  forced  ;  alleging  that  he  might 
easily  have  found  another  good  position  on  one  of  the  neighbour- 
ing eminences,  and  might  have  summoned  reinforcements  from 
his  allies,  and  that  the  Thebans,  in  spite  of  their  partial  success, 
were  so  embarrassed  how  to  descend  on  the  Peloponnesian  side 
of  Oneium,  that  they  were  half  disposed  to  retreat.  The  criticism 
of  Xenophdn  indicates  doubtless  an  unfavourable  judgment 
pronounced  by  many  persons  in  the  army,  the  justice  of  which 
we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  appreciate.  But  whether  the 
Lacedaemonian  commander  was  to  blame  or  not)  Epameinondas, 
by  his  skilful  and  victorious  attack  upon  this  strong  position, 
enhanced  his  already  high  military  renown.' 

Having  joined  his  Peloponnesian  allies.  Arcadians,  Eleians, 
and  Argeians,  he  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  Spartan  and 
Athenian  force,  which  appears  now  to  have  confined  itself  to 
Corinth,  Lechsoum,  and  Kenchreae.  He  ravaged  the  territories 
of  Epidaurus,  Troezin,  and  Phlius,  and  obtained  possession  of 
Sikydn  as  well  as  of  Pellfin^.'    At  Siky6n,  a  vote  of  the  people 

iXen.  Hellen.  ib.;  Paiuanias,  ix.  Walls    were    a    snfficient    defence 

15, 2.  between  Corinth  and  Lechcenm ;  and 

Fansanias  describes  the  battle  as  even  between  Corinth  and  Kenchren 

haring  been  f ought  ir«pi  A^otov ;  not  it  is  not   probable   that    any   such 

very  exact,  topographically,  since  it  continnoos  line  of  defence  was  drawn, 

was  on  the  other  side  of  Corinth,  thongh  the  assailable  points  were  pro- 

between  Corinth  and  Kenchre».  bably  thos  guarded.    Xenophdn  does 

Dioddms  (xv.  68)  states  that  the  not  mention  either  trench  or  palisade, 

whole  space  across,  from  Kenchrese  on  >  Xen.  Hellen.  viL  1, 14—17 ;  Diod6r. 

one  sea  to  Lecluenm  on  the  other,  xr.  68. 

«u  trenched  and  palisaded  by  the  8  Xen.  Hellen.  viL  1, 18  ;  tIL  2,  11 ; 

Athenians  and    Spartans.      But  this  Diodftr.  xy.  69. 

cannot  be  true,    because  the   Long  This  march  against  Siky6n  seems 
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being  taken,  it  was  resolved  to  desert  Sparta,  to  form  alliance 
with  Thlbes,  and  to  admit  a  Theban  harmost  and 
garrison  into  the  acropolis :  Euphron — ^a  citizen 
ti^iSeSmi  liitherto  preponderant  in  the  city  by  means  of  Sparta, 
— Phiius  and  devoted  to  her  interest — ^now  altered  hie  politics 
faithful  to  and  went  along  with  the  stronger  tide.^  We  cannot 
Sparta.  doubt  also  that  Epameinondas  went  into  Arcadia  to 

encourage  and  regulate  the  progress  of  his  two  great  enterprises 
— ^the  foundation  of  Mess^n^  and  Megalopolis;  nor  does  the 
silence  of  Xenophdn  on  such  a  matter  amount  to  any  disproof. 
These  new  towns,  having  been  commenced  less  than  a  year  before, 
cannot  have  been  yet  finished,  and  may  probably  have  required 
the  reappearance  of  his  victorious  army.  The  little  town  of 
Phiius— situated  south  of  Sikydn  and  west  of  Corinth — ^which 
was  one  of  the  most  fedthful  allies  of  Sparta,  was  also  in  great 
hazard  of  being  captured  by  the  Phliasian  exiles.  When  the 
Arcadians  and  Eleians  were  marching  through  Nemea  to  join 
Epameinondas  at  Oneium,  these  exiles  entreated  them  only  to 
show  themselves  near  Phiius;  with  the  assurance  that  such 
demonstration  would  suffice  to  bring  about  the  capture  of  the 
town.  The  exiles  then  stole  by  night  to  the  foot  of  the  town 
walls  with  scaling-ladders,  and  there  lay  hid,  until,  as  day  began 
to  break,  the  scouts  from  the  neighbouring  hill  Trikaranum 
announced  that  the  allied  enemies  were  in  sight  While  the 
attention  of  the  citizens  within  was  thus  engaged  on  the  other 
side,  the  concealed  exiles  planted  their  ladders,  overpowered  the 
few  unprepared  guards,  and  got  possession  of  the  CLcropolis. 
Instead  of  contenting  themselves  with  this  position  until  the  allied 
force  came  up,  they  strove  also  to  capture  the  town  ;  but  in  this 
they  were  defeated  by  the  citizens,  who,  by  desperate  efforts  of 
bravery,  repulsed  both  the  intruders  within  and  the  enemy 
without,    thus  preserving   their  town.*     The    fidelity  of  the 

alluded  to  by  Pausanias  (vi.  3, 1) ;  the  This  incident  must  have  happened 

Eleian    horse    were    commanded    by  in  869  B.C.,  lust  about  the  time  when 

Stomius,     who     slew    the    enemy's  EpameinonoiM  surprised    and    broke 

commander  with  his  own  hand.  through  the  defensive  lines  of  Mount 

The    stratagem    of    the    Boeotian  Oneium.    In  the  second  chapter  of  the 

Pammen^  in  attacking  the  harbour  seventh  Book,  Xenophdn  takes  up  the 

of  Siky6n  (Polysenus,  y.  16,   4)  may  history  of  Phiius,  and  carries  it  on 

perhaps  belong  to  this  undertakhig.  from    the    winter   of    870— S09    ac, 

1  Xen.  Hel.  vii.  1, 18, 22, 44;  viL  8, 2—8.  when  Epameinondas  invaded  Laconia, 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  2,  6—9.  through  869,  868,  867  B.C. 
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Phliasians  to  Sparta  entailed  upon  them  severe  hardships  through 
the  superiority  of  their  enemies  in  the  field,  and  through 
perpetual  ravage  of  their  territory  from  multiplied  hostile 
neighbours  (Argoe,  Arcadia,  and  Sikydn),  who  had  established 
fortified  posts  on  their  borders ;  for  it  was  only  on  the  side  of 
Corinth  that  the  Phliasians  had  a  friendly  neighbour  to  afford 
them  the  means  (rf  purchasing  provisions.* 

Amidst  general  success,  the  Thebans  experienced  partial  re- 
verses.   Their  march  carrying  them  near  to  Corinth,   ^^  ^^^ 
a  party  of  them  had  the  boldness  to  rush  at  the  gates, 
and  to  attempt  a  surprise  of  the  town.    But  the  Athe-  ment  from 
nian  Chabrias,  then  commanding  within  it,  disposed  ^™JJi|? 
his  troops  so  skilfully,  and  made  so  good  a  resistance,  sua,  in  aid  of 
that  he  defeated  them  with  loss  and  reduced  them  to     ^^^^^ 
the  necessity  of  asking  for  the  ordinary  truce  to  bury  their  dead, 
which  were  lying  very  near  to  the  walls.'    This  advantage  over 
the  victorious  Thebans  somewhat  raised  the  spirits  of  the  Spartan 
allies,   who  were  still  further  encouraged  by  the  arrival   in 
Lechaeum  of  a  squadron  from  Syracuse,  bringing  a  body  of  2000 
mercenary  Gkiuls  and  Iberians,  with  fifty  horsemen,  as  a  succour 
from  the  despot  Dionysius.    Such  foreigners  had  never  before 
been  seen  in  Peloponn&us.    Their  bravery  and  singular  nimble- 
ness  of  movement  gave  them  the  advantage  in  several  partial 
skirmishes,  and  disconcerted  the  Thebans.    But  the  Spartans  and 
Athenians  were  not  bold  enough  to  hazard  a  general  battle,  and 
the  Syracusan  detachment  returned  home  after  no  very  long 
stay ;'  while  the  Thebans  also  went  back  to  Bceotia. 

1  Xen.  HelL  vii.  2, 17.  for  such  small  objects  as  we  find  men- 
«  Xen.  HelL  vlL  1, 19 ;  Diod.  xy.  69.  fcioned  in  the  Hellenica. 
8  Xen.  HelL  viL  1,  22 ;  Diod.  xv.  70.  An  Athenian  Inscription,  extremely 
Dioddrns  states  that  these  merce-  defective,  yet  partially  restored  and 
naries  had  been  furnished  with  pay  for  published  by  M.  Boeckh  (Corp.  Inscr. 
five  months ;  if  this  is  correct,  I  pre-  No.  85  a,  Addenda  to  voL  L  p.  897), 
some  that  we  must  understand  it  as  records  a  rote  of  the  Athenian  people 
comprehending  the  time  of  their  voyage  and  of  the  synod  of  Athenian  con- 
from  Sicily  sma  back  to  SicUy.    Never-  federates,  praising  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
theless,   the  language   of   Xenophdn  cuse,  and  recording  him  vrith  his  two 
would  not  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  sons  as  benefactors  of  Athens.    It  was 
remained  in  Peloponnesus  even  so  long  probably  passed  somewhere  near  this 
as  three  months.  wme,  and  we  know  from  Demosthends 
I  think  it  certain,  however,  that  that  the  Athenians  granted  the  free- 
much  more  must  have_passed  in  this  dom  of  their  city  to  Dionysius  and  his 
campaign  than  what  Xenoph6n  indi-  descendants  (Demosthends  ad  Philip. 
cat«L    Bpameinondas  would  hardly  EpistoL  p.  161,  as  well  as  the  Epistle 
have  forced  the  passage  of  the  Oneium  of  Philip,  on  which  this  is  a  comment). 
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One  proceeding  of  Epameinondas  during  this  expedition  merits 
Forbear-  especial  notice.  It  was  the  general  practice  of  the 
ance  and  Thebans  to  put  to  death  all  the  Boeotian  exiles  who 
Epam^  ^  fell  into  their  hands  as  prisoners,  while  they  released 
nondas.  under  ransom  all  other  Greek  prisoners.  At  the  cap- 
ture of  a  village  named  Phoebias  in  the  Sikyonian  territory,  Epa- 
meinondas took  captive  a  considerable  body  of  Boeotian  exiles. 
With  the  least  possible  delay,  he  let  them  depart  under  ransom, 
professing  to  regard  them  as  belonging  to  other  cities.^  We  find 
him  always  trying  to  mitigate  the  rigorous  dealing  then  customary 
towards  political  opponents. 

Throughout  this  campaign  of  369  B.C.,  all  the  Peloponnesian 
allies  had  acted  against  Sparta  cheerfully  under  Epa- 
^°'  meinondas  and  the  Thebans.    But  in  the  ensuing  year 

adionlmd  *^®  spirit  of  the  Arcadians  had  been  so  raised,  by  the 
insolence  of  formation  of  the  new  Pan- Arcadian  communion,  by 
dians— Ly-  the  progress  of  Mess^nS  and  Megalopolis,  and  the 
J^J^^g  conspicuous  depression  of  Sparta,  that  they  fancied 
and  leads      themselves  not  only  capable  of  maintaining  their 

em  on.  independence  by  themselves,  but  also  entitled  to 
divide  headship  with  Thebes,  as  Athens  divided  it  with  Sparta. 
Lykomedgs  the  Mantineian,  wealthy,  energetic,  and  able,  stood 
forward  as  the  exponent  of  this  new  aspiration,  and  as  the  cham- 
pion of  Arcadian  dignity.  He  reminded  the  Ten  Thousand  (the 
Pan- Arcadian  synod)  that  while  all  other  residents  in  Pelopon- 
nesus were  originally  immigrants,  they  alone  were  indigenous 
occupants  of  the  peninsula ;  that  they  were  the  most  numerous 
section,  as  well  as  the  bravest  and  hardiest  men,  who  bore  the 
Hellenic  name — of  which  proof  was  afforded  by  the  feet  that 
Arcadian  mercenary  soldiers  were  preferred  to  all  others ;  that 
the  Lacedaemonians  had  never  ventured  to  invade  Attica,  nor  the 
Thebans  to  invade  Laconia,  without  Arcadian  auxiliaries.  "  Let 
us  follow  no  man's  lead  (he  concluded),  but  stand  up  for  ourselves. 
In  former  days,  we  built  up  the  power  of  Sparta  by  serving  in 
her  armies ;  and  now,  if  we  submit  quietly  to  follow  the  Thebans, 
without  demanding  alternate  headship  for  ourselves,  we  shall 
presently  find  them  to  be  Spartans  under  another  name."* 

The  Inscription  is  too  defective  to  war-        i  Paosanias,  ix.  15,  2. 
rant  any  other  inferences.  >  Xen.  Hellen.  viL  1, 28. 
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Such  exhortations  were  heard  with  enthusiasm  hy  the  assem- 
bled Arcaiiiaufl,  to  whom  political  discussion  and  the  ^^^^  ^^ 
sentiment  of  collective  dignity  was  a  novelty.    Im-  «noeof 
pressed  with  admiration  for  LykomedSs,  they  chose  as  ^*^**»?**"- 
officers  every  man  whom  he  recommended ;  calling  upon  him  to 
lead  them  into  active  service,  so  as  to  justify  their  new  preten- 
sions.    He  conducted  them  into  the  territory  of  Epidaurus,  now 
nnder  invasion  hy  the  Argeians ;  who  were  however  in  the 
greatest  danger  of  being  cut  of^  having  their  retreat  intercepted 
by  a  body  of  troops  from  Corinth  under  Chabrias— Athenians 
and  Corinthians.    Lykomed^  with  his  Arcadians,  fighting  his 
way  through  enemies  as  well  as  through  a  difficult  country,  re- 
pelled the  division  of  Chabrias,  and  extricated  the  embarrassed 
Argeians.    He  next  invaded  the  territory  south  of  the  new  city 
of  Messed  and  west  of  the  Messenian  Gulf,  part  of  which  was 
still  held  by  Spartan  garrisons.    He  penetrated  as  far  as  AsinS, 
where  the  Spartan  commander,  Ckranor,  drew  out  his  garrison 
to  resist  them,  but  was  defeated  with  loss,  and  slain,  while  the 
saburbe  of  Asin^  were  destroyed.^   Probably  the  Spartan  mastery 
of  the  south-western  comer  of  Peloponnlsus  was  terminated  by 
this  expedition.    The  indefatigable  activity  which  these  Arcadians 
now  displayed  under  their  new  commander,  overpowering  all 
enemies,  and  defying  all  hardships  and  difficulties  of  marching 
over  the  most  rugged  mountains,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day, 
throughout  the  winter  season,  excited  everywhere  astonishment 
and  alarm ;  not  without  considerable  jealousy  even  on  the  part 
of  their  allies  the  Thebans.^ 

While  such  jealousy  tended  to  loosen  the  union  between  the 
Arcadians  and  Thebes,  gther  causes  tended  at  the  same  time 
to  disunite  them  from  Elis.  The  Eleians  claimed  rights  of 
supremacy  over  Lepreon  and  the  other  towns  of  Triphylia,  which 
rights  they  had  been  compelled  by  the  Spartan  arms  to  forego 
thirty  years  before.'  Ever  since  that  period  these  towns  had 
ranked  as  separate  communities,  each  for  itself  as  a  dependent 

1  Zen.  Helleii.  tIL  1, 25.    arparwva'       Dioddros  ttatee  that  Lykomedte  and 

iwKoi  6i  «al  «U  *A<riKi|y  r^f  AajcttvLidfi,  the  Arcadians  took  PeMtod,  which  is 

hnt^vav  r»  tjiv  rS»v  Axutttaiitcvimy  ^pov'  in  a  different  situation  and  can  hardly 

pay,  ical  rbv  Ttpdropa,  rhy  iroXtfftopxoy  refer  to  the  same  enedition  (ZT.  67). 
Xtraondniv  ycyeiofuevov,  aWrrcifov,  leal         '  Xen.  Hellen.  vil.  1,  26. 
f»  wpod<rT9iov  rmy  AaivaUtv  iir6p$n<rw,         >  Xen.  Hellen.  ilL  8,  80,  81. 
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ally  of  Sparta.  Now  tliat  the  power  of  the  latter  was  broken,  the 
B.O.  868—  Eleians  aimed  at  resumption  of  their  lost  supremacy. 
867.  But  the  formation  of  the  new  "  commune  Arcaduxn" 

BUi  tries  to  at  Megalopolis  interposed  an  obstacle  never  before 
Sl^SJ^'  thought  ot  The  Triphylian  towns,  affirming  them- 
TrTiMian  ^^^^  to  be  of  Arcadian  origin,  and  setting  forth  as 
towns,  their  eponymous  Hero  Triphylus  sonof  Arkas,^  solicited 

ft^tt^  to  ^  admitted  as  fully  qualified  members  of  the  inci- 
JgJ^jgJ*  pient  Pan- Arcadian  communion.  They  were  cordially 
union,  to  welcomed  by  the  general  Arcadian  body  (with  a  degree 
offe^  of  of  sympathy  similar  to  that  recently  shown  by  the  Qer- 
^^  mans  towards  Sleswick-Hoktein),  received  as  political 

brethren,  and  guaranteed  as  independent  against  E1ia.»  The 
Eleians,  thus  finding  themselves  disappointed  of  the  benefits 
which  they  had  anticipated  from  the  humiliation  of  Sparta,  be- 
came gready  alienated  from  the  Arcadians. 

Ariobarzan^,  the  satrap  of  Phrygia,  with  whom  the  Athenians 
B.as68.  ^^  J^^  established  a  correspondence,  now  endea- 
.^_.  .  voured  (perhaps  at  their  instance)  to  mediate  for  peace 
Phiiisirai  in  Greece,  sending  over  a  citizen  of  Abydus  named 
ijStoSr-  Philiskus,  furnished  with  a  large  sum  of  money, 
zante.  Choosing   Delphi  as  a  centre,  Philiskus  convoked 

thither,  in  the  name  of  the  Persian  king,  deputies  from  all  the 
belligerent  parties — ^Theban,  Lacedemonian,  Athenian,  &c. — ^to 
meet  him.  These  envoys  never  consulted  the  god  as  to  the  best 
means  of  attaining  peace  (says  Xenophdn),  but  merely  took 
counsel  among  themselves;  hence,  he  observes,  little  progress 
was  made  towards  peace ;  since  the  Spartans'  peremptorily  in- 
sisted that  Messing  should  again  be  restored  to  them,  while  the 
Thebans  were  not  less  firm  in  resisting  the  proposition.  It  rather 
seems  that  the  allies  of  Sparta  were  willing  to  concede  the  point, 
and  even  tried,  though  in  vain,  to  overcome  her  reluctance.  The 
congress  accordingly  broke  up ;  while  Philiskus,  declaring  him- 
self in  fiivour  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  employed  his  money  in 
levying  mercenaries  for  the  professed  purpose  of  aiding  them  in 
the  war.^    We  do  not  find,  however,  that  he  really  lent  them  any 

^  Polyb.  iy.  77.  £«•»«  &y  ii  «if>^n}  Wi'OiTO,  avrol  Bi  {Sov- 

s  Xen.  HeUen.  viL  1»  26 ;  viL  4, 12.  Acvo^ro. 

>  Xen.  HeUen.  tU.  1,  27.  ixtt  tk  *  Xen.  HeU.  viL  1,  27 ;  Diod.  zr.  70. 
i^B6vTts,  ry  iiiv  0cf  ovMy  iKoivmo-ayro,        I>iod6rtts  states  that  Philiskus  was 
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aid.  It  would  appear  that  his  mercenariee  were  intended  for  the 
service  of  the  satrap  himself,  who  was  then  organizing  his  revolt 
from  Artaxerx^ ;  and  that  his  probahle  purpose  in  trying  to 
dose  the  war  was,  that  he  might  procure  Grecian  soldiers  more 
easily  and  abundantly.  Though  the  threat  of  Philiskus  produced 
no  immediate  result,  however,  it  so  alarmed  the  Thebans  as  to 
determine  them  to  send  an  embassy  up  to  the  Great  King ;  the 
rather,  as  they  learnt  that  the  Lacedsemonian  Euthykl^  had 
already  gone  up  to  the  Persian  court,  to  solicit  on  behalf  of 
Sparta.^ 

How  important  had  been  the  move  made  by  Epameinondas  in 
reconstituting  the  autonomous  Messenians  was  shown,   b.o.  368. 
among  other  evidences,  by  the  recent  abortive  congress  political 
at  Delphi    Already  this  formed  the  capital  article  in  ^gJJ^®® 
Grecian  political  discussion — an  article,  too,  on  which   constitution 

of  Messdnd 

Sparta  stood  nearly  alone.    For  not  only  the  Thebans  which  now* 
(whom  Xenoph6n  *  specifies  as  if  there  were  no  others  ^^^^^ 
of  the  same  sentiment),  but  all  the  allies  of  Thebes,   aubject  of 
felt  hearty  sympathy  and  identity  of  interest  with  the   Messenlan 
newly-enfranchised  residents  in  Mount  Ithdmg  and   cM^^eS'iSb 
in  Western  Laconia  ;  while  the  allies  even  of  Sparta  oiympia. 
were,  at  most,  only  lukewarm  t^ainst  them,  if  not  positively 
inclined  in  their  favour.' 

A  new  phaenomenon  soon  presented  itself,  which  served  as  a 
sort  of  recognition  of  the  new-bom,  or  newly-revived,  Messenian 
community,  by  the  public  voice  of  Greece.  At  the  103rd  Olympic 
festival  (midsummer,  368  B.C.),  which  occurred  within  less  than 
two  years  after  Epameinondas  laid  the  foundation-stone  of 
Messing,  a  Messenian  boy  named  Damiskus  gained  the  wreath  as 
victor  in  the  footrace  of  boys.  Since  the  fii-st  Messenian  war, 
whereby  the  nation  became  subject  to  Sparta,*  no  Messenian 
victor  had  ever  been  enrolled ;  though  before  that  war,  in  the 

■oit  by  Artaxerxds.  which  seems  not  Archidamns  (Or.  vi.),  s.  2—11. 

exact ;  he  was  sent  by  Ariobarzan^s  in  *  Pausanias,  vi.  2,  6. 

the  name  of  Artaxerxds.     Dioddms  Two  Messenian  victors  had  been 

also  says  that  Philiskus  left  2000  mer-  proclaimed  during  the  interval,  but 

cenaries  with  pay  provided  for  the  they  were  inhabitants  of  Messdnd  in 

service  of  the  Lacedsemonians ;  which  Sicily.     And  these  two  were  ancient 

trooM  are  never  afterwards  mentioned,  citizens  of  Zankld,  the  name  which  the 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  33.  Sicilian  Messdnd  bore  before  Anaxilaus 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1, 27.  the  despot  chose  to  give  to  it  this  last- 

'See  this  fact  indicated  misokratds,  mentioned  name.  . 
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earliest  half-century  of  recorded  Olympiads,  several  Messenion. 
victors  ore  found  on  the  register.  No  competitor  was  admitted 
to  enter  the  lists  except  as  a  free  Greek  from  a  free  community  ; 
accordingly,  so  long  as  these  Messenians  had  been  either  enslaved 
or  in  exile,  they  would  never  have  been  allowed  to  contend  for 
the  prize  under  that  designation.  So  much  the  stronger  was  the 
impression  produced,  when,  in  368  B.O.,  after  an  interval  of  more 
than  three  centuries,  Damiskus  the  Messenian  was  proclaimed 
victor.  No  The6ry  (or  public  legation  for  sacrifice)  could  have 
come  to  Olympia  &om  Sparta,  since  she  was  then  at  war  both 
with  Eleians  and  Arcadians ;  probably  few  individual  LacedsB- 
monians  were  present,  so  that  the  spectators,  composed  generally 
of  Greeks  unfriendly  to  Sparta,  would  hail  the  proclamation  of 
the  new  name  as  being  an  evidence  of  her  degradation,  as  well 
as  from  sympathy  with  the  long  and  severe  oppression  of  the 
Messenians.^  This  Olympic  festival— the  first  after  the  great 
revolution  occasioned  by  the  battle  of  Leuktra — was  doubtless  & 
scene  of  anti-Spartan  emotion. 
During  this  year  368  B.G.,  the  Thebans  undertook  no  march 
into  Peloponnesus  ;  the  peace-congress  at  Delphi  pro- 
bably occupied  their  attention,  while  the  Arcadians 
S??©Spida8  J^eit^er  desired  nor  needed  their  aid.  But  Pelopidas 
toto  Thes-  conducted  in  this  year  a  Theban  force  into  Thessaly, 
in  order  to  protect  Larissa  and  the  other  cities  against 
Alexander  of  Pherae,  and  to  counterwork  the  ambitious  projecta 
of  that  despot,  who  was  soliciting  reinforcement  from  Athena. 
In  his  first  object  he  succeeded.  Alexander  was  compelled  to 
visit  him  at  Larissa,  and  solicit  peace.  This  despot,  however, 
alarmed  at  the  complaints  which  came  from  all  sides  against 
his  cruelty,  and  at  the  language,  first  admonitory,  afterwards 
menacing,  ot  Pelopidas,  soon  ceased  to  think  himself  in  safety, 
and  fled  home  to  Phers.  Pelopidas  established  a  defensive 
imion  against  him  among  the  other  Thessalian  cities,  and  then 
marched  onward  into  Macedonia,  where  the  regent  Ptolemy,  not 
strong  enough  to  resist,  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Thebans, 
surrendering  to  them  thirty  hostages  from  the  most  distinguished 

1  See  the  contrary,  or  Spartan,  feel-  petitors  in  the  plain  of  Olympiar-set 

ing— disgust  at  the  idea  of  persons  who  forth  in  Isokratoi,  Or.  tL  (Archidamus) 

had  recently  been  their  slaves,  present-  s.  Ill,  112. 
ing  themselves  as  s|)ectator8  and  com- 
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£eunilie8  in  Macedonia,  as  a  guarantee  for  his  Mthful  adherence. 
Among  the  hostages  was  the  youthful  Philip,  son  of  Amyntas^ 
who  remained  in  this  character  at  ThShes  for  some  years,  under 
the  care  of  Pammen^^  It  was  thus  that  Ptolemy  and  the  fSunily 
of  Amyntas,  though  they  had  heen  maintained  in  Macedonia 
hy  the  active  intervention  of  IphikratSs  and  the  Athenians  not 
many  months  before,  nevertheless  now  connected  themselves  by 
alliance  with  the  Thebans,  the  enemies  of  Athens,  .^schin^ 
the  Athenian  orator  denounces  them  for  ingratitude ;  but  possibly 
the  superior  force  of  the  Thebans  left  them  no  option.  Both  the 
Theban  and  Macedonian  force  became  thus  enlisted  for  the 
protection  of  the  freedom  of  AmphipoUs  against  Athens.'  And 
Pelopidas  returned  to  Thdbes,  having  extended  the  ascendency 
of  ThSbes  not  only  over  Thessaly,  but  also  over  Macedonia,, 
assured  by  the  acquisition  of  the  thirty  hostages. 

Such  extension  of  the  Theban  power  in  Northern  Greece 
disconcerted  the  maritime  projects  of  Athens  on  the  coast  of 
Macedonia,  at  the  same  time  that  it  laid  the  foundation  of  an  alli- 
ance between  her  and  Alexander  of  Pherss.  While  she  was  thus 
opposing  the  Thebans  in  Thessaly,  a  second  squadron  and  rein- 
forcement ariived  at  Corinth  &om  Syracuse,  under  Kissidas,. 

1  Platarch,  Peloid,  e.  20.  Plutarch  (Pelop.  c.  90). 

s  iBacbinto,  De  Fals.  L^.  c.  14.  p.        Dioddrus  (erroneously,  as  I  think> 

iM,    .    .    .    SUioKmv,  5x4  rpArov  fiiw  connects    this   expedition    vith    the 

hwip  'Afi^iir6Xc«0«  avrtnpam  (Ptolemy)  seizure  and  detention  of  Pelopidas  by 

r$  voAci  (to  Athens),  koX  irpb«  SufiaCovs  Alexander  of  Pher».   But  it  was  really 

iuu^€po§Uvmy     'A0^va^t^Vt     wfiitaxCw  on  this  occasion  that  Pelopidas  brought 

ivovivaro,  Ac  back  the  hostaffcs. 

Neither  Plutarch  nor  Dioddrus  ap-  8.  The  third,  (which  was  rather  a. 
pear  to  me  precise  in  specifying  and  mission  than  an  expedition)  was  in 
disfeinffuishingthedifferenteroeditions  866  B.C.,  after  the  return  of  Pelopidaa 
of  Pelopidas  Into  Thessaly.  I  cannot  from  the  Persian  court,  which  hap- 
but  think  that  he  made  four  different  pened  seemingly  in  the  beginning  of 
expeditions;  two  before  his  embassy  866  B.C.  In  tms  third  march,  Pelo- 
to  the  Persian  Court  (which  embassy  pidas  was  seized  and  made  prisoner 
took  ^ace  in  86  B.C.:  see  Mr.  Clinton,  by  Alexander  of  Pher».  until  he  was- 
Fast  JSellen.  on  that  year,  who  rightly  released  by  Bpameinondas.  Plutarch 
places  the  date  of  the  embassy),  and  mentions  this  expedition,  clearly  dis- 
two  after  it.  tinguishing  it  from  the  second  (Pelo- 

1.  The  first  was  in  860  B.C.,  after  pidas,  c.  27— /mtaL  <d  ravra  iroAiv,  <&c.)  ; 
the  death  of  Amyntas,  but  during  the  out  with  this  mistake,  in  my  judgment, 
short  reign,  lees  than  two  years,  of  his  that  he  places  it  before  the  journey  of 
son  Alexander  of  Macedon.  Pelopidas  to  the  Persian  court,  where- 

Dioddrus  mentions  this  fact  (xr.  67),  as  it  really  occurred  after  and  in  conse- 

bot  be  adds,  what  is  erroneous,  that  quence  of  that  journey,  which  diUes  in 

Pelopidas  on  this  occasion  brought  867  B.C. 
back  Philip  as  a  hostMie.  4.  The  fourth  and  last,  in  864—868. 

2.  The  second  was  m  868  B.C. ;  also  b.c.,  wherein  he  was  slain  (Dioddr.  xt. 
mentioned  by  Dioddrus  (xt.  71).  and  by  80 ;  Plutardi,  Pelopid.  c.  82). 
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•despatched  by  the  despot  Dionysius.    Among  the  synod  of  allies 
assembled  at  Corinth,  debate  being  held  as  to  the 
^^'^^        best   manner   of  employing   them,  the   Athenians 
^e  Tear-      strentiously  urged  that  they  should  be  sent  to  act  in 
victory  of      Thessaly.    But  the  Spartans  took  an  opposite  view, 
^ch^muji  ^^^  prevailed  to  have  them  sent  round  to  the  southern 
^T«J^^®        coast  of  Laconia,  in  order  that  they  might  co-operate 
in  repelling  or  invading  the  Arcadians.^    Reinforced 
by  the  Sicilians  and  other  mercenaries,  Archidamus  led  out  the 
Lacedaemonian  forces   against  Arcadia.      He  took  Karyse  by 
assault,  putting  to  death  every  man  whom  he  captured  in  the 
place ;  and  he  further  ravaged  all  the  Arcadian  territory,  in  the 
district  named  after  the  Parrhasii,  until  the  joint  Arcadian  and 
Argeian  forces  arrived  to  oppose  him,  upon  which  he  retreated 
to  an  eminence  near  Midea.'    Here  Kissidas,  the  Syracusan 
•commander,  gave  notice  that  he  must  retire,  as  the  period  to 
which  his  orders  reached  had  expired.    He  accordingly  marched 
back  to  Sparta  ;  but  midway  in  the  march,  in  a  narrow  pass,  the 
Messenian  troops  arrested  his  advance,  and  so  hampered  him  that 
lie  was  forced  to  send  to  Archidamus  for  aid.    The  latter  soon 
appeared,  while  the  main  body  of  Arcadians  and   Argeians 
followed  also,  and  Archidamus  resolved  to  attack  them  in  general 
battle  near  Midea.    Imploring  his  soldiers,  in  an  emphatic  appeal, 
to  rescue  the  great  name  of  Sparta  from  the  disgrace  into  which 
it  had  fallen,  he  found  them  full  of  responsive  ardour.     They 
rushed  with  such  fierceness  to  the  charge  that  the  Arcadians 
were  thoroughly  daunted,  and  fled  with  scarcely  any  resistance. 
The  pursuit  was  vehement,  especially  by  the  Gallic  mercenaries, 
•and  the  slaughter  frightful.    Ten  thousand  men  (if  we  are  to 
believe  DiodOrus)  were  slain,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  Lace- 
demonian.   Of  this  easy  and  important  victory — or,  as  it  came 
to  be  called,  "the  tearless  battle"— news  was  forthwith  trans- 
mitted by  the  herald  Demotel^  to  Sparta.    So  powerful  was  the 
amotion  produced  by  nis  tale  that  all  the  Spartans  who  heard  it 
burst  into  tears,  Agesilaus,  the  Senators,  and  the  Ephors  setting 

1  Xenophontis  Hellenica,  yii.  1,  28.  Argos,  quite  different  from  what  ii 

s  Xenophontis  HeUenica,  yii  1,  28.  here  mentioned.    O.  Miiller  propoeei 

The  place  here  called  Midea  cannot  to   substitute   Malaea   for    Midea,  a 

be  identified.    The  only  place  of  that  conjecture  which  tibere  are  no  i 

name  known  is  in  the  territory  of  of  rerifying. 
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ihe  example  I — a  striking  proof  how  humbled  and  disaccustomed 
to  the  idea  of  victory  their  minds  had  recently  become  ! — a 
striking  proof  also,  when  we  compare  it  with  the  inflexible  self- 
control  which  marked  their  reception  of  the  disastrous  tidings- 
from  Leuktra,  how  much  more  irresistible  is  tmexpected  joy  than 
unexpected  gne^  in  working  on  these  minds  of  iron  temper  I 

So  offensive  had  been  the  insolence  of  the  Arcadians,  that  the- 
news  of  their  defeat  was  not  unwelcome  even  to  their  ^q^  2ffr. 

dlies  the  Thebans  and  Eleians.    It  made  them  feel  _ ,  , 

Tuird  ozpo* 
that  they  were  not  independent  of  Theban  aid,  and  dition  of 

determined  Epameinondas  again  to  show  himself  in  di^to  "'^ 
Peloponnesus,  with  the  special  view  of  enrolling  the  ^S**^**'^ 
Achseans  in  his  alliance.      The   defensive   Ime  of  treatment 
Oneium  was  still  under  occupation  by  the  Lacedse-  Achmui 
monians  and  Athenians,  who  bad  their  headquarters   <^tie8. 
at  Ck>rinth.    Yet  having  remained  unattacked  all  the  preceding- 
year,  it  was  now  so  negligently  guarded,  that  Peisias,  the  general 
of  Argos,  instigated  by  a  private  request  of  Epameinondas,  waa 
enabled  suddenly  to  seize  the  heights  above  Kenchreae,  with  a. 
force  of  2000  men  and  seven  days'  provision.    The  Theban  com- 
mander, hastening  his  march,  thus  found  the  line  of  Oneium  open 
near  KenchreaB,and  entered  Peloponn^us  without  resistance ;  after 
which  he  proceeded,  joined  by  his  Peloponnesian  allies,  against  the 
cities  in  Achaia.^    Until  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  these  cities  had 


1  Xen.  HeUen.  viL  1,  28—32 ;  Dioddr. 
XT.  72 ;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  33. 

s  I  think  that  this  third  expedition 
of  Epameinondas  into  PeloponnSsos 
belongs  to  307  B.C. ;  being  simultaneous 
with  the  embassy  of  Pelopidas  to  the 
Persian  court.  Many  chronologers 
place  it  in  366  B.C..  after  the  conclusion 
of  that  embassy:  because  the  mention 
of  it  occurs  in  xenophdn  after  he  has 
brought  the  embassy  to  a  close.  But  I 
do  not  conceive  that  this  proves  the  fact 
of  snlNseqnent  date.  For  we  must  recol- 
lect that  the  embassy  lasted  several 
months :  moreover  the  expedition  was 
made  while£pamednonda8  wasBceotarch; 
and  he  ceased  to  be  so  during  the  year 
866  B.a  Besides,  if  we  place  the  expe- 
dition  in  866  B.C.,  there  will  hardly  be 
time  Mt  for  the  whole  career  of  Euph- 
rto  at  Sikydn,  which  intervened  before 
the  peace  of  866  B.C.  between  Thebes 
and  Corinth  (see  Xen.  Hell.  viL  1, 44  seq.). 


The  relation  of  contemporaneonsness: 
between  the  embassy  of  Pelopidas  to 
Persia,  and  the  expedition  of  Spamei* 
nondas,  seems  indicated  when  we 
compare  vii  1,  88  with  vii.  1,  48— 
Svfexws  a  fiov\tv6iMvoi  oi  BrjPcuoi,  oirws 
av  T^f  riyeuLOvCav  kd^oiev  r^s  *£XX<£8of, 

fiatriKea,  &c.  Then  Xenoph6n  proceeds, 
to  recount  the  whole  embassy,  together 
with  its  unfavourable  reception  on 
returning,  which  takes  up  the  entire^ 
space  until  vii.  2,  41,  when  he  says^ 

'Ayoiov?  npo<TVvayay4cr9aif  oircaf  jjmWov 
a-ipitrt,  kolL  ot  'Apjcoifies  koL  oi  a\\ot  aiifi- 
fiaxoL  npoa-^x^uv  rhv  vovf,  iyvtoM  orpa- 
rtvriov  tXvai  iir\  r^v  'Avatov. 

This  fresh  expedition  of  Epamei- 
nondas is  one  of  the  modes  adopted 
by  the  Thebans  of  manifesting  their 
general  purpose  expressed  In  the  former 
words — avvtx^^  /3ov\ew6/xevot,  dMS. 
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been  among  the  dependent  allies  of  Sparta,  governed  by  local 
oligarchies  in  her  interest    Since  that  event,  they  had  broken 
off  from  her,  but  were  still  under  oligarchical   governments 
(though  doubtless  not  the  same  men),  and  had  remained  neutral 
without  placing  themselves  in  connexion  either  with  Arcadians 
or  Thebans.^    Not  being  in  a  condition  to  resist  so  formidable  an 
invading  force,  they  opened  negotiations  with  Epameinondas,  and 
solicited  to  be  enrolled  as  allies  of  Thebes ;  engaging  to  follow 
her  lead  whenever  summoned,  and  to  do  their  duty  as  members 
of  her  synod.    They  tendered  securities  which  Epameinondas 
deemed  sufficient  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  promise.     Accord- 
^g^y>  ^7  virtue  of  his  own  personal  ascendency,  he  agreed  to 
accept  them  as  they  stood,  without  requiring  either  the  banish- 
ment of  the  existing  rulers  or  substitution  of  democratical  forms 
in  place  of  the  oligarchical'    Such  a  proceeding  was  not  only 
suitable  to  the  moderation  of  dealing  so  remarkable  in  Epamei- 
nondas, but  also  calculated  to  strengthen  the  intefests  of  Thdbes 
in  Peloponnesus,  in  the  present  jealous  and  unsatisfactory  temper 
of  the  Arcadians,  by  attaching  to  her  on  peculiar  grounds  Achseans 
as  well  as  Eleians,  the  latter  being  themselves  half-alienated 
from  the  Arcadians.    Epameinondas  further  liberated  Naupaktns 
and  Kalydon,^  which  were  held  by  Achsean  garrisons,  and  which 
he  enrolled  as  separate  allies  of  Thebes ;  whither  he  then  re- 
turned, without  any  other  achievements  (so  far  as  we  are  in- 
formed) in  Peloponn&us. 

But  the  generous  calculations  of  this  eminent  man  found  little 
The  The-  favour  with  his  countrymen.  Both  the  Arcadians 
bans  reverse  and  the  opposition  party  in  the  Achaean  cities  pre- 
of  Epamei-  ferred  accusations  against  him,  alleging  that  he  had 
oompiaini?  discouraged  and  humiliated  all  the  real  friends  of 
of  the  Thebes,  leaving  power  in  the  hands  of  men  who 

and  others,  would  join  Sparta  on  the  first  opportunity.  The 
rSe?ed?*Wm  accusation  was  further  pressed  by  Menekleidas,  a 
Boeotarch.      Theban  speaker  of  ability,  strongly  adverse  to  Epa- 

1  Xen.  Hell.  viL  1, 42-44.  The  nea-  pletely  these  terms  were  inanted 
trality  before  obserred  is  implied  in  by  the  personal  determinanon  of 
the  phrase  wherebyXenoph6n  describes  Epameinondas,  oTerraling  opposition 
their  condnct  afterwards:  cirel 6i  KartK-  — e vSvvavrtvti,  6  *Ewatititmp60is, 
^6vT*i  oil  Kir  t  eiita-tvov,  &C  wcrre  ft^i  0vy(idev<rai  roi/t    KparC<mvf, 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  42.  fu/iSi  rd;  iroAircta;  fMTflurr^o-ai,  dCG. 
His  expression  marks   how  com-       s  Dioddr.  zt.  76. 
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meinoudas,  as  well  as  to  Pelopldas.    So  pronounced  was  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Thebans— partly  perhaps  from  reluctance  to 
offend  the  Arcadians — ^that  they  not  only  reversed  the  policy  of 
Epameinondas  in  Achaia,  but  also  refrained  from  re-electing  him 
as  Bceotarch  during  the  ensuing  year.*    They  sent  harmosts  of 
their  own  to  each  of  the  Achsean  cities — ^put  down  the  existing 
oligarchies — sent  the  chief  oligarchical  members  and  partisans 
into  exile — and  established  democratical  governments  in  each. 
Hence  a  great  body  of  exiles  soon  became  accumulated ;  who, 
watching  for  a  favourable  opportunity  and  combining   their 
united  forces  against  each  city  successively,  were  strong  enough 
to  overthrow  the  newly-created  democracies,  and  to  expel  the 
Theban  harmosts.     Thus  restored,  the  Achaean  oligarchs  took 
decided  and  active  part  with  Sparta ;  >  vigorously  pressing  the 
Arcadians  on  one  side,  while  the  Lacedsemonians,  encouraged  by 
the  recent  Tearless  Battle,  exerted  themselves  actively  on  the  other. 
The  town  of  Siky6n,  closely  adjoining  to  Achaia,  was  at  this 
time   in   alliance    with    Thebes,  having  a  Theban  Digturbed 
harmost  and  garrison  in  its  acropolis.    But  its  govern-  J*!^**' 
ment,  which  had  always  been  oligarchical,  still  re-  Euphr6n 
mained  unaltered.    The  recent  counter-revolution  in  J^aLpot 
the  Achaean  cities,  followed  closely  by  their  junction  ;7^™Pf" 
with  Sparta,  alarmed  the  Arcadians  and  Argeians,  san^iiinary 
lest  Siky6n  also  should  follow  the  example.     Of  this  "^^^^^ 
alarm  a  leading  Sikydnian  citizen  named  Euphrdn  took  advan- 
tage.   He  warned  them  that  if  the  oligarchy  were  left  in  power, 
they  would  certainly  procure  aid  from  the  garrison  at  Corinth, 
and  embrace  the  interests  of  Sparta.    To  prevent  such  defection 

iXenoph.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  43;  Pin-  and    their   friends   believed   to    be 

tarcb,  Pelopid.  c  25.  possible. 

Dioddrus  (zr.  72)  refers  the  dis-  Xenophdn  tells  as  that  tbe  Thebans 
pleasure  of  the  Thebans  against  were  displeased  with  Epameinondas, 
Epameinondas  to  the  events  of  the  on  complaint  from  the  Arcadians  and 
preceding  year.  They  believed  ^accord-  others,  for  his  conduct  in  Achaia  two 
mg  toDioddms)  mat  Epameinondas  years  after  the  action  at  Oneium;  that 
had.  improperly  spared  the  Spartans  is,  in  867  B.a  This  is  much  more 
and  not  push^  ms  victory  so  far  as  probable  In  itself,  and  much  more  con- 
might  have  been  done,  when  he  forced  sistent  with  the  general  series  of  facts, 
the  lines  of  Mount  Oneium  in  869  b.c.  than  the  cause  assigned  by  Dioddrus. 
Bat  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  the  3  Xen.  Hellen.  vu.  1,  28. 
Thebans  should  have  been  displeased  For  a  similar  case,  in  which  exiles 
on  this  account ;  for  the  forcing  of  the  from  many  different  cities,  congregating 
lines  was  a  capital  exploit,  and  we  may  in  a  body,  became  strong  enough  to 
see  from  Xenophdn  that  Bpameinondas  carry  their  restoration  in  each  city 
achieved  mudh  more  than  the  Spartans  successively,  see  Thucyd.  i.  118. 
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(he  said)  it  was  indispensable  tiiat  Sikvdn  should  be  democratized. 
He  then  offered  himself,  with  their  aid,  to  accomplish  the  revolu- 
tion, seasoning  his  offer  with  strong  protestations  of  di^ust 
against  the  intolerable  arrogance  and  oppression  of  Sp€ui» :  pro- 
testations not  unnecessary,  since  he  had  himself,  prior  to  the 
battle  of  Leuktra,  carried  on  the  government  of  his  native  city  as 
local  agent  for  her  purposes  and  interest.    The  Arcadians  and 
Argeians,  entering  into  the  views  of  Euphrdn,  sent  to  Siky6n  a 
large  force,  under  whose  presence  and  countenance  he  sununoned 
a  general  assembly  in  the  market-place,  proclaimed  che  oligarchy 
to  be  deposed,  and  proposed  an  equal  democracy  for  the  future. 
His  proposition  being  adopted,  he  next  invited  the  people  to 
choose  generals  ;  and  the  persons  chosen  were,  as  might  naturally 
be  expected,  himself  with  five  partisans.    The  prior  oligarchy 
had  not  been  without  a  previous  mercenary  force  in  their  service, 
under  the  command  of  Lysimenis ;  but  these  men  were  overawed 
by  the  new  foreign  force  introduced.    Euphr6n  now  proceeded  to 
reorganize  them,  to  place  them  under  the  command  of  his  son 
Adeas  instead  of  Lysimen^  and  to  increase  their  numerical 
strength.    Selecting  from  them  a  special  body-guard  for  his  own 
personal  safety,  and  being  thus  master  of  the  city  under  the 
ostensible  colour  of  chief  of  the  new  democracy,  he  commenced 
a  career  of  the  most  rapacious  and  sanguinary  tyranny.^    He 
caused  several  of  his  colleagues  to  be  assassinated,  and  banished 
others.    He  expelled  also  by  wholesale  the  wealthiest  and  most 
eminent  citizens^  on  suspicion  of  Lacomsm;  confiscating  their 
properties  to  supply  himself  with  money,  pillaging  the  public 
treasure,  and  even  stripping  the  temples  of  all  their  rich  stock  of 
consecrated  gold  and  sUver  ornaments.     He  further  procured  for 
himself  adherents  by  liberating  numerous  slaves,  exalting  them 
to  the  citizenship,  and  probably  enrolling  them  among  his  paid 
force."    The  power  which  he  thus  acquired  became  very  great 
The  money  seized  enabled  him  not  only  to  keep  in  regular  pay 
his  numerous  mercenaries,  but  ako  to  bribe  the  leading  Arcadians 
and  Argeians,  so  that  they  connived  at  his  enormities ;  while  he 
was  further  ready  and  active  in  the  field  to  lend  them  military 
support.    The  Theban  harmost  still  held  the  acropolis  with  his 
garrison,  though  Euphr6n  was  master  of  the  town  and  harbour. 
1  Xen.  HeUen.  vU.  1,  44-4« ;  Dioddr.  xv.  70.         «  Xen.  HeUen.  vil.  3, 8. 
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Daring  the  height  of  Euphrdn's  power  at  Sikydn,  the  neigh- 
bourlDg  city  of  Phlius  was  severely  pressed  The  «-, -^ 
Phliasians  had  remained  steadily  attached  to  Sparta 
throughout  all  her  misfortunes;  notwithstanding  ^^]^ 
incessant  hostilities  irom  Argos,  Arcadia,  Pell^nl,  and  ^g^rv. 
Siky6n,  which  destroyed  their  crops  and  inflicted  adherenoe 
upon  them  serious  hardships.  I  have  already  re-  ***^**'**' 
counted,  that  in  the  year  369  RO,  a  little  before  the  line  <^ 
Oneium  was  forced  by  Epameincmdas,  the  town  of  Phlius,  having 
been  surprised  by  its  own  exiles  with  the  aid  of  Eleians  and 
Arcadians,  had  only  been  saved  by  the  desperate  bravery  and 
resistance  of  its  citizens.^  In  the  ensuing  year,  368  B.a,  the 
Argeian  and  Arcadian  force  again  ravaged  the  Phliasian  plain, 
doing  great  damage ;  yet  not  without  some  loss  to  themselves  in 
their  departure,  &om  the  attack  of  the  chosen  Phliasian  hoplites 
and  of  some  Athenian  horsemen  from  Corinth.'  In  the  Ananing 
year,  367  B.a,  a  second  invasion  of  the  Phliasian  territory  was 
attempted  by  Euphrdn,  with  his  own  mercenaries  to  the  number 
of  2000— the  armed  force  of  Sikydn  and  PellSnl— and  the  Theban 
harmost  and  garrison  from  the  acropoUs  of  Sikydn.  On  arriving 
near  Phlius,  the  Sikyonians  and  Pdlenians  were  posted  near  the 
gate  of  the  city  which  looked  towards  Corinth,  in  order  to  resist 
any  sally  from  within ;  while  the  remaining  invaders  made  a 
circuit  round,  over  an  elevated  line  of  ground  called  the  Trikar- 
anum  (which  had  been  fortified  by  the  Argeians  and  was  held  by 
their  garrison),  to  approach  and  ravage  the  Phliasian  plain.  But 
the  Phliasian  cavaL^  and  hoplites  so  bravely  resisted  them,  as  to 
prevent  them  from  spreading  over  the  plain  to  do  damage,  until 
at  the  end  of  the  day  they  retreated  to  rejoin  the  Sikyonians  and 
Pellenians.  Erom  these  last,  however,  they  happened  to  be 
separated  by  a  ravine  which  forced  them  to  take  a  long  circuit ; 
while  the  Phliasians,  passing  by  a  shorter  road  close  under  their 
own  walls,  were  beforehand  in  reaching  the  Sikyonians  and 
Pellenians,  whom  they  vigorously  attacked  and  defeated  with 
loss.  Euphrdn,  with  his  mercenaries  and  the  Theban  division, 
arriyed  too  late  to  prevent  the  calamity,  which  they  made  no 
effort  to  repair." 

I  Xeii.  Hellen.  vil  2,  &— 9.  *  Xen.  Hellen.  viL  2, 10. 

8  Xen  HeUen.  rii.  2, 11— U. 
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An  eminent  Pellenian  citizen  named  Proxenus  having  been  here 

.  _,_^  made  prisoner,  the  Phliasians,  in  spite  of  all  their 

ABiistance  ^    .  ,         3  •»*  .^^      \  rm.  •        ^    * 

rendered  to    sufferings,  released  him  without  ransom.    This  act  of 

titoAth^  generosity — coupled  with  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
nian  c^Arte  Pellenians  in  the  recent  engagement,  as  well  as  with 
of  the  fort  the  recent  oligarchical  counter-revolutions  which  had 
Thyamia.  disjoined  the  other  Achaean  cities  from  ThSbes — 
altered  the  politics  of  Pellen^  bringing  about  a  peace  between 
that  city  and  Phlius.^  Such  an  accession  afforded  sensible 
relief— it  might  almost  be  said,  salvation — ^to  the  Phliasians,  in 
the  midst  of  cruel  impoverishment ;  since  even  their  necessary 
subsistence,  except  what  was  obtained  by  marauding  excursions 
from  the  enemy,  being  derived  by  purchase  from  Corinth,  was 
found  difficult  to  pay  for,  and  still  more  difficult  to  bring  home 
in  the  face  of  an  enemy.  They  were  now  enabled,  by  the  aid  ci 
the  Athenian  general  Char^  and  his  mercenary  troops  from 
Corinth,  to  escort  their  families  and  their  non-military  popula- 
tion to  PelMnfi,  where  a  kindly  shelter  was  provided  by  the 
citizens.  The  military  Phliasians,  while  escorting  back  a  stock 
of  supplies  to  Phlius,  broke  through  and  defeated  an  ambuscade 
of  the  enemy  in  their  way  ;  and  afterwards,  in  conjunction  with 
CharSs,  surprised  the  fort  of  Thyamia,  which  the  Sikyonians 
were  fortifying  as  an  aggressive  poet  on  their  borders,  llie  fort 
became  not  only  a  defence  for  Phlius,  but  a  means  of  aggression 
against  the  enemy,  affording  also  great  facility  for  the  introducticm 
of  provisions  from  Corinth.* 


1  This  change  of  politics  at  PeI16nd  of  Xenophdn's  narrative,  however,  we 

is  not  mentioned  by  Xenophdn,  at  the  mnst  recollect  that  it  is  a  description 

time,  though  it  is  noticed  afterwards  of  real   events    by   a    contemporary 

(vii:  4, 17)  as  a  fact  accomplished  ;  but  anthor  who  had  reasonable  means  of 

we  most  suppose  it  to  have  occurred  information.    This  is  a  precious  in- 

now,  in  oiaer  to  reconcile  sections  gredient,  which  gives  value  to  all  that 

11->14  with  sections  18— ao  of  vii.  2.  Ee    says;    inasmuch   as   we   are   ao 

The  strong  Laconian  partialities  of  constantly    obliged    to    borrow    our 

Xenoph6n  induce  him  to  allot  not  knowledge  of  Grecian  history  either 

only  warm  admiration,  but  a  space  from  authors  who  write  at  second-haod 

disproportionate  compared  with  other  and  after  the  time,  or  from  orators 

parts  of  his  history,  to  the  exploits  of  whose  purposes  are  usually  different 

the  brave  little  Pniiasian  community,  from  those  of  the  historian.    Hence  I 

Unfortunately,  here,  as  elsewhere,  he  have  given  a  short    abridgment   of 

is    obscure    in    the    description    of  these  Phliasian  events  as  described  by 

particular    events,    and    still    more  Xenoph6n,    though    they    were    too 

perplexing  when  we  try  to  draw  from  slight  to  exercise  influence   on  the 

nim  a  clear  idea  of  the  general  series,  main  course  of  the  war. 

With  all  the  defects  and  partiality        a  Xen.  HeUen.  vii.  2, 18—23. 
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Another  cause,  both  of  these  successes  and  of  general  relief  to 
the  Phliasians,  arose  out  of  the  distracted  state  of  ^^  3^ 
afisdrs  in  Sikydn.    So  intolerable  had  the  tyranny  ^^  »«  v-a  i. 
£aphrdn  become,  that  the  Arcadians,  who  had  helped  eipeiied 
to  raise  him  np,  became  disgusted.    iEneas  of  Stym-  ^f*^^" 
phalus,  general  of  the  collective   Arcadian   force,   '^'J*^?*?* 
marched  with  a  body  of  troops  to  Sikyon,  jomed  the  —he  Tetiret 
Theban  harmost  in  the  acropolis,  and  there  summoned  labour 
the  Sikycmian  notables  to  an  assembly.    Under  his  which  he 
protection,  the  intense  sentiment  against  Euphron  to  the 
was  fireely  manifested,  and  it  was  resolved  to  recall  ^P**"**^ 
the  numerous  exiles,  whom  he  had  banished  without  either  trial 
or  public  sentence.    Dreading  the  wrath  of  these  numerous  and 
bitter  enemies,  Euphrdn  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  with  his 
mercenaries  to  the  harbour ;  where  he  invited  Pasimdlus  the 
Lacedaemonian  to  come,  with  a  portion  of  the  garrison  of  Corinth, 
and  immediately  declared  himself  an  open  partisan  of  Sparta. 
The  harbour,  a  separate  town  and  fortification  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  city  (as  Lechseum  was  from  Corinth),  was  thus 
held  by  and  for  the  Spartans ;  while  Sikydn  adhered  to  the 
Thebans  and  Arcadians.    In  Sikydn  itself  however,  though  eva- 
cuated by  Euphrdn,  there  still  remained  violent  dissensions.    The 
returning  exiles  were  probably  bitter  in  reactionary  measures ;  the 
humbler  citizens  were  fearful  of  losing  their  newly-acquired  political 
privileges  ;  and  the  liberated  slaves  yet  more  fearful  of  forfeiting 
that  freedom  which  the  recent  revolution  had  conferred  upon  them. 

Hence  Euphrdn  still  retained  so  many  partisans,  that  having 
procured  from  Athens  a  reinforcement  of  mercenary  EuphrOn 
troops,  he  was  enabled  to  return  to  Sikydn,  and  again  gj^^_^* 
to  establish  himself  as  master  of  the  town  in  con-  he  goes  to 
junction  with  the  popular  party.     But  as  his  op-  J^tiwre  m- 
ponents,  the  principal  men  in  the  place,  found  shelter  "Minated. 
along  with  the  Theban  garrison  in  the  acropolis,  which  he  vainly 
tried  to  take  by  assault,^  his  possession  even  of  the  town  was 
altogether  precarious,  until  such  formidable  neighbours  could  be 
removed.    Accordingly,  he  resolved  to  visit  Thibes,  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  from  the  authorities  an  order  for  expelling  his  op- 
ponents and  handing  over  Sikydn  a  second  time  to  his  rule.    On 
1  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  3,  9. 
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wliat  grounds,  after  so  recent  a  defection  to  the  Spartans,  he 
rested  his  hopes  of  success,  we  do  not  know,  except  that  he  took 
with  him  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  bribery.^  His 
Sikyonian  opponents,  alarmed  lest  he  should  really  carry  his 
point,  followed  him  to  Thebes,  where  their  alarm  was  still  further 
increased  by  seeing  him  in  familiar  converse  with  the  magistrates. 
Under  the  first  impulse  of  terror  and  despair,  they  assassinated 
Eiiphr6i\  in  broad  daylight,  on  the  Eadmeia,  and  even  before 
the  doors  of  the  Theban  Senate-house,  wherein  both  magistrates 
and  Senate  were  sitting. 

For  an  act  of  violence  thus  patent,  they  were  of  course  seized 
B  0  867  forthwith,  and  put  upon  their  trial  before  the  Senate. 
The  magistrates  invoked  upon  their  heads  the 
assLsinBare  extreme  penalty  of  death,  insisting  upon  the  enor- 
fhei^ffiai  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  impudence  of  the  outrage,  committed 
at  Thdbes—  almost  under  the  eyes  of  the  authorities—as  well  as 
^fence.  upon  the  sacred  duty  of  vindicating  not  merely  the 
majesty,  but  even  the  security,  of  the  city,  by  exem- 
plary punishment  upon  offenders  who  had  despised  its  laws. 
How  many  m  number  were  the  persons  implicated  we  do  not 
know.  All,  except  one,  denied  actual  hand-participation ;  but 
that  one  avowed  it  frankly,  and  stood  up  to  justify  it  before  the 
Theban  Senate.  He  spoke  in  substance  nearly  as  follows— 
taking  up  the  language  of  the  accusing  magistrates : — 

"  Despise  you  I  cannot,  men  of  Thgbes  ;  for  you  are  masters 
of  my  person  and  life.  It  was  on  other  grounds  of  confidence 
that  I  dew  this  man :  first,  I  had  the  conviction  of  acting  justly ; 
next,  I  trusted  in  your  righteous  judgment  I  knew  that  you 
did  not  wait  for  trial  and  sentence  to  slay  Archias  and  Hypat^* 
whom  you  caught  after  a  career  similar  to  that  of  Euphrdn,  but 
punished  them  at  the  earliest  practicable  opportunity,  imder  the 
conviction  that  men  manifest  in  sacrilege,  treason,  and  despotism 
were  already  under  sentence  of  death  by  all  men.  Well  1  and 
was  not  Euphr6n  too  guilty  of  all  these  crimes  ?     Did  not  he 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  viL  8,  4—6.  spirators,  through  the  contrivance  ^ 

s  This  refers  to  the  secret  expedition  the  secretary  PhvUidas,  got  access  in 

of  Pelopidas  and  the  six  other  Theban  disguise  to  the  oligarchical  leaders  of 

conspirators  from  Athens  to  Thebes,  Thebes,   who  were  governing  under 

at  the  time  when  the  Lacedaemonians  Lacedsemonian  ascendency,  and  pnt 

were    masters    of    that    town    and  them  to  death.    This  event  is  described 

garrisoned  the  Kadmeia.     The  con-  in  ch.  Ixzvii 
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find  the  temples  full  of  gold  and  silver  offerings,  and  strip  th^n 
until  they  were  empty?  How  can  there  be  a  laraitor  more 
palpable  than  the  man,  who,  &Yonred  and  upheld  by  Sparta, 
first  betrayed  her  to  you ;  and  then  again,  after  having 
received  every  mark  of  confidence  from  you,  betrayed  you  to  her 
— ^handing  over  the  harbour  of  Siky6n  to  your  enemies  ?  Was 
not  he  a  despot  without  reserve,  the  man  who  exalted  slaves,  not 
only  into  freemen,  but  into  citizens  1  The  man  who  despoiled, 
banished,  or  slew,  not  criminals,  but  all  whom  he  chose,  and 
most  of  all,  the  chief  citizens?  And  now,  after  having  vainly 
attempted,  in  conjunction  with  your  enemies  the  Athenians,  to 
expel  your  harmost  by  force  from  Siky6n,  he  has  collected  a 
great  stock  of  money,  and  come  hither  to  turn  it  to  account 
Had  he  assembled  arms  and  soldiers  against  you,  you  would  have 
thanked  me  for  killing  hiuL  How  then  can  you  punish  me  for 
giving  him  Hs  due,  when  he  has  come  with  money  to  corrupt 
you,  and  to  purchase  from  you  £^in  the  mastery  of  Siky6n,  to 
your  own  di^race  as  well  as  mischief?  Had  he  been  my  enemy 
and  your  friend,  I  should  undoubtedly  have  done  wrong  to  kill 
him  in  your  city  ;  but  as  he  is  a  traitor  playing  you  false,  how 
is  he  more  my  enemy  than  yours  ?  I  shall  be  told  that  he  came 
hither  of  his  own  accord,  confiding  in  the  laws  of  the  city. 
Well !  you  would  have  thanked  me  for  killing  him  anywhere 
out  of  Thebes ;  why  not  in  Thebes  also,  when  he  has  come 
hither  only  for  the  purpose  of  doing  you  new  wrong  in  addition 
to  the  past?  Where  among  Greeks  has  impunity  ever  been 
assured  to  traitors,  deserters,  or  despots?  Recollect,  that  you 
have  passed  a  vote  that  exiles  from  any  one  of  your  allied  cities 
might  be  seized  as  outlaws  in  any  other.  Now  Euphrdn  is  a 
condemned  exile,  who  has  ventured  to  come  back  to  Sikydn 
without  any  vote  of  the  general  body  of  allies.  How  can  any 
one  affirm  that  he  has  not  justly  incurred  death  ?  .  I  tell  you  in 
conclusion,  men  of  Thibes — ^if  you  put  me  to  death,  you  will 
have  made  yourselves  the  avengers  of  your  very  worst  enemy  ; 
if  you  adjudge  me  to  have  done  right,  you  will  manifest  your- 
selves publicly  as  just  avengers,  both  on  your  own  behalf  and  on 
that  of  your  whole  body  of  allies."^ 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  yiL  8,  7—11.  by  a  defence  so  characteristio  and 

To  the  killing  of  Euphrdn,  followed    emphatic  on  the  part  of  the  agent. 
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This  impresdve  discourse  induced  the  Theban  Senate  to 
They  are  pronounce  that  Euphrdn  had  met  witli  his  due.  It 
MQidUed  probably  came  from  one  of  the  principal  citizens  of 
i^iMii  Sikydn,  among  whom  were  most  of  the  enemies  as 
Senate.  ^^  ^  ^^  victims  of  the  deceased  despot  It  appeals, 
in  a  charactenstic  manner,  to  that  portion  of  Grecian  morality 
which  bore  upon  men,  who  by  their  very  crimes  procured  for 
themselves  the  means  of  impunity ;  against  whom  there  was  no 
legal  force  to  protect  others,  and  who  were  therefore  considered  as 
not  being  entitled  to  protection  themselves,  if  the  daggers  of 
others  could  ever  be  made  to  reach  them.  The  tyrannicide 
appeals  to  this  sentiment  with  confidence,  as  diffused  Uiroughout 
all  the  free  Grecian  cities.  It  found  responsive  assent  in  the 
Theban  Senate,  and  would  probably  have  found  the  like  assent, 
if  set  forth  with  equal  emphasis,  in  most  Grecian  Senates  or 
assemblies  elsewhere. 

Very  different  however  was  the  sentiment  in  Sikydn.     The 

body  of  Euphr6n  was  carried  thither,  and  enjoyed 

among  the     ^^  distinguished  pre-eminence  of  being  buried  in  the 

^^j^'        market-place.^    Tliere,  along  with  his  tomb,  a  chapel 

laToarabie     was  erected  in  which  he  was  worshipped  as  Arch^- 

-4ionoi2n°    get^  or  Patron-hero  and  Second  Founder,  of  the  city. 

MB^body^       He  received  the  same  honours  as  had  been  paid  to 

and  Brasidas  at  Amphipolis.    The  humbler  citizens  and 

memory.       ^^^  daves,  upon  whom  he  had  conferred  liberty  and 

political  franchise— or  at  least  the  name  of  a  political  ftanchise — 

remembered  him  with  grateful  admiration  as  their  benefactor*. 

forgetting  or  excusing  the  atrocities  which  he  had  wreaked  upon 

their   political  opponents.     Such  is  the   retributive   Nemesis 

which  always  menaces,  and  sometimes  overtakes,  an  oligarchy 

who   keep  the  mass  of  the  citizens  excluded   from  political 

privileges.    A  situation  is  thus  created,  enabling  some  ambitious 

and  energetic  citizen  to  confer  favours  and  earn  popularity  among 

the  many,  and  thus  to  acquire  power,  which,  whether  employed 

or  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  many,  goes  along  with  their  antipathies 

when  it  humbles  or  crushes  the  previously  monopolizing  few. 

Schneider    and    others    refer,    with  imiKtvt  jcpivac,  «l  iUaios  ^v  avotfoyctr, 

great  probability,  the  allusion  in  the  its  ovk  aStKO¥  6r  ivocrttMu  rbv  iueoMf 

Bhetoric  of    Aliatotle  (iL   24,  2>— «cal  &iro0ai'((i'ra. 
irtpl  Tov  e^/Sgtf^  iw9$a»fivTos,  wtpX  ot       ^  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  8, 12. 
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We  may  presume  from  these  statements  that  the  govemraent 
of  Sikydn  became  democratical.    But  the  provoking  xhe 
Irovity  of  Xenoph6n  does  not  inform  us  of  the  subse*  SS5to«* 
qaent  arrangements  made  with  the  Theban  hannost  their 
in  the  acropolis,  nor  how  the  intestine  dissensions,  from  the 
between  the  democracy  in  the  town  and  the  refugees  8p«t«ni. 
in  the  citadel,  were  composed,  nor  what  became  of  those  citizens 
who  slew  Euphrdn.     We  learn  only  that  not  long  afterwards  the 
harbour  of  Sikydn,  which  Euphrdn  had  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  Athenians,  was  left  imperfectly  defended 
by  the  recal  of  the  latter  to  Athens ;  and  that  it  was  accordingly 
retaken  by  the  forces  from  the  town,  aided  by  the  Arcadians.^ 

It  appears  that  these  proceedings  of  Euphrdn  (from  his  first 
proclamation  of  the  democracy  at  Sikydn  and  real  b.c.  867— 
acquisition  of  despotism  to  himself,  down  to  his  death  ^^ 
and  the  recovery  of  the  harbour)  took  place  throughout  the  year 
367  B.a  and  the  earlier  half  of  366  B.O.  No  such  enemy,  probably,, 
would  have  arisen  to  embarrass  Thebes,  unless  the  policy  recom- 
mended by  Epameinondas  in  Achaia  had  been  reversed,  and 
unless  he  himself  had  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  his 
countrymen.  His  influence  too  was  probably  impaired,  and  the 
policy  of  ThSbes  afifected  for  the  worse,  by  the  accidental  absence 
of  his  friend  Pelopiplas,  who  was  then  on  his  mission  to  th^ 
Persian  court  at  Susa.  Such  a  journey  and  return,  with  the 
transaction  of  the  business  in  hand,  must  have  occupied  tha 
greater  part  of  the  year  367  B.a,  being  terminated  probably  by 
the  return  oi  the  envoys  in  the  beginning  of  366  B.a 

The  leading  Thebans  had  been  alarmed  by  the  language  of 
Philiskus — who  had  come  over  a  few  months  before  as 
envoy  from  the  satrap  Ariobarzan§s  and  had  threa-   ofThdbes 
tened  to  employ  Asiatic  money  in  the  interest  of  J^SSaSSft 
Athens  and  Spcurta  against  Thebes,  though  his  threats  i^^^. 
seem  never  to  have  been  realized— as  well  as  by  the  misaton  of 
presence  of  the  Lacedssmonian  Euthykl&j  (after  the  j^d^Jj^S 
failure  of  Antalkidas^)  at  the  Persian  court,  soliciting  ^^  ^ 
aid.     Moreover  Thebes  had  now  pretensions  to  the 
headship  of  Greece,  at  least  as  good  as  either  of  her  two  rivals  ; 
while  since  the  fatal  example  set  by  Sparta  at  the  peace  called  by 
1  Xen.  Hellen.  viL  4,  U  >  Plutarch,  Artazerx.  c.  22. 
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the  name  of  Antalkidas  in  387  B.a,  and  copied  by  Athens  after 
the  battle  of  Leuktra  in  371  B.a,  it  bad  become  a  sort  of  recog- 
nized fasbion  that  the  leading  Grecian  state  should  sue  out  its 
title  from  the  terror-striking  rescript  of  the  Great  King,  and 
procMm  itself  as  enforcing  terms  which  he  had  dictated.  On 
this  ground  of  borrowed  elevation  Thebes  now  sought  to  place 
hersdl  There  was  in  her  case  a  peculiar  reason  which  might 
partly  excuse  the  value  set  upon  it  by  her  leaders.  It  had  been 
almost  the  capital  act  of  her  policy  to  establish  the  two  new  cities, 
Megalopolis  and  MessSn^.  The  vitality  and  chance  for  duration 
of  both,  especially  those  of  the  latter,  .which  had  the  inextin- 
guishable hostility  of  Sparta  to  contend  with,  would  be  mate- 
rially improved,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  Greek  mind,  if  they 
were  recognized  as  autonomous  under  a  Persian  rescript.  To 
attain  this  object,^  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias  now  proceeded  as 
envoys  tc  Susa ;  doubtless  under  a  formal  vote  of  the  allied 
synod,  smce  the  Arcadian  Antiochus,  a  celebrated  pankratiast,  the 
Eleian  Archidamus,  and  a  citizen  from  Argos,  accompanied  them. 
Informed  of  the  proceeding,  the  Athenians  also  sent  Timagoras 
aud  Leon  to  Susa ;  and  we  read  with  some  surprise  that  these 
hostile  envoys  all  went  up  thither  in  the  same  company.' 

Pelopidas,  though  he  declined  to  perform  the  usual  ceremony 
PoiopidM  °^  prostration,'  was  favourably  received  by  the  Persian 
obt^from  court  Xenophdn — who  recounts  the  whole  prd- 
faTonrabi*  ceediug  in  a  manner  unfairly  invidious  towards  the 
rescript.  Thebans,  forgetting  that  they  were  now  only  copying 
the  example  of  Sparta  in  courting  Persian  aid — affirms  that  his 
application  was  greatly  furthered  by  the  recollection  of  the 
ancient  alliance  of  Thebes  with  Xerx^,  against  Athens  and 

1  It  is  plain  that  Messdnd  was  the  as  Xenoph6n  may  not  have  heard  the 
great  purpose  with  Pelopidas  in  his   name. 

mission  to  the  Persian  court ;  we  see        It  would  appear  that  in  the  mission 

this  not  only  from   Cornelius  Nopos  which  Phamabazus  conducted  up  to 

(Pelop.  c.  4)  and  Diod6rus  (zv.  81),  but  the  Persian  court  (or  at  least  undeiiook 

also  even  from  Xenophdn,  Hellen.  vii  to  conduct)  in  408  B.C.,  envoys  from 

1, 80.  hostile  Greek  cities  were  included  in 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  vii  1,  83—88 ;  Pin-  the  same  company  (Xen.  Hellen.  1, 8, 
tarch,    Pelopidas,    c.    80 ;    Plutarch,  18),  as  on  the  present  occasion. 
Artaxerx.  a  22.  »  Plutarch,  Artaxerz.  c.  22. 

The  words  of  Xenoph6n  ^KoXovtfei  <i        His  colleague  Ismenias.   howerer, 

K«l    'Apyeiof    must   allude   to    some  is  said  to  have  dropped  his  rin«^,  and 

Aigeian  envoy ;  though  the  name  ia  then  to  have  stoojMid  to  i^ck  it  up, 

not  mentioned,  and  must  probably  have  immediately  before   the  king;  thus 

dropped  out— or  perhaps  the  word  ns,  going  through  the  prostnUion. 
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Sparta,  at  the  time  of  the  hattle  of  Plataoa ;  and  by  the  &ct  that 
Thebes  had  not  only  refused  to  second,  but  had  actually  discoun- 
tenanced, the  expedition  of  Agesilaus  against  Asia.  We  may 
perhaps  doubt ,  whether  this  plea  counted  for  much ;  or  the 
straightforward  eloquence  of  Pelopidas,  so  much  extolled  by 
Plutarch,^  which  could  only  reach  Persian  ears  through  an  inter- 
preter. But  the  main  &ct  for  the  Great  King  to  know  was,  that 
the  Thebans  had  been  victorious  at  Leuktra;  that  they  had 
subsequently  trodden  down  still  further  the  glory  of  Sparta,  by 
carrying  their  arms  over  Laconia,  and  emancipating  the  conquered 
half  of  the  country  ;  that  when  they  werie  no  longer  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, their  allies  the  Arcadians  and  Argeians  had  been  shame- 
fully d^eated  by  the  Lacedsemonians  (in  the  Tearless  Battle). 
Such  boasts  on  the  part  of  Pelopidas — confirmed  as  matters  of 
&et  even  by  the  Athenian  Timagoras — would  convince  the 
Persian  ministers  that  it  was  their  interest  to  exercise  ascen- 
dency over  Greece  through  Thdbes  in  preference  to  Sparta. 
Accordingly  Pelopidas,  being  asked  by  the  Great  King  what 
sort  of  rescript  he  wished,  obtained  his  own  terms.  Messed 
was  declared  autonomous  and  independent  of  Sparta :  Amphi- 
polis  also  was  pronounced  to  be  a  free  and  autonomous  city : 
the  Athenians  were  directed  to  order  home  and  lay  up  their  ships 
of  war  now  in  active  service,  on  pain  of  Persian  intervention 
against  them,  in  case  of  disobedience.  Moreover  Thebes  was  de- 
clared the  head  city  of  Greece,  and  any  city  refusing  to  follow  her 
headship  was  menaced  with  instant  compulsion  by  Persian  force.' 

1  Plntaroh,  Pelopidas,  c  80.  autonomous.       This     we     read    in 

s  Xen.  Hellen.  viL  1, 36.   U  8k  rojirov  Demosthends,  Fals.  Leg.  p   383,  c.  42. 

ipmrmiurof  vwh  fiaaiKiui  6  IleAoiriSat  rC  ital  yap  rot  wpHnov  fiiv  'Afti^Cirokiw  w6\lv 

fiaukoiTO  iatnA  ypo^^vot,  ctirei'  5ri  M«^»  i|fi«Wpav  8ovAi)v  KaTtf<rn|«'«v  (the  kin^  of 

vifinitr  r«  avTovofUiV  cti^ot  airh  Aoucc^-  Persia),  fjv  rjirt  9^ uti axoi'  avr^ 

iuunm¥f col 'A^votovf  aviXxtw riv vavf*  k«1  ^«Ai)f  cypa^cv.    Demosthente is 

ct  6i  Tovra  firi  ir«t9(Hvro,  vrpaniitiv  iw*  here  alluding  io  the  effect  produced  on 

•vrovv*  tl  Tt9  Bi  ir6ki9  ft-ii  iBikoi  the  mind  of  the  Great  King,  and  to  the 

«c«Xovtf  <iv,  ivi  ravniv  wpStrov  Uvm.  alteration  in  his  proceedings,  when  he 

It  is  dear  that  these  are  not  the  learat  that  Timagoras  had  been  put  to 

exact  words  of  the  rescript  of  307  B.C. ;  death  on  retunung  to  Athens ;  the 

though  in  the  former  case  of  the  peace  adverb  oi  time  r&rt  alludes  to  the 

of   Antalkidas  (887   B.C)    Xenoph6n  rescript  giyen  when  Timagoras  was 

seems  to  have  given  the  rescript  m  its  present. 
«act  words  (y.  1,  SIX  ^  the  words  of  Xenophon— el  m  M 

What  he  states  afterwards  (yii.  1,88)  irtfAtf    jm|    i94Xoi   ^xoAov^cZv—the 

about  Elis  and  Arcadia  proves  that  headship  of    Thdbes  is    declared  or 

other  matters  were  included.    Accord*  implied.     Ckmipare    the    oonventiMi 

ingilf  I  do  not  beeitate  to  believe  that  imposed  by  Sparta  upon  Olynthus, 

lapUpolis  also   was  recognised  as  after  the  latter  was  subdued  (v  8,26). 
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In  reference  to  the  points  in  dispute  between  Elis  and  Arcadia 
(the  former  claiming  sovereignty  over  Triphylia,  which  pro- 
fessed itself  Arcadian  and  had  been  admitted  into  the  Arcadian 
communion),  the  rescript  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  Eleians ;  ^ 
probably  at  the  instance  of  Pelopidas,  since  there  now  subsisted 
much  coldness  between  the  Tliebans  and  Arcadians. 

Leon  the  Athenian  protested  against  the  Persian  rescript^ 
Protest  observing  aloud  when  he  heard  it  read — <'  By  Zeus^ 
Atlieniani  Athenians,  I  think  it  is  time  for  you  to  look  out  for 
uid  some  other  friend  than  the  Great  King".      This^ 

agaiDBt  the  remark,  made  in  the  King's  hearing  and  interpreted 
rescript.  ^  j^j^^  produced  the  following  addition  to  the 
rescript:  "If  the  Athenians  have  anything  juster  to  propose^ 
let  them  come  to  the  King  and  inform  him".  So  vague  a 
modification,  however,  did  little  to  appease  the  murmurs  of  the 
Athenians.  On  the  return  of  their  two  envoys  to  Athens,  Leon 
accused  his  colleague  Timagoras  of  having  not  only  declined  to 
associate  with  him  during  the  journey,  but  also  of  having  lent 
himself  to  the  purposes  of  Pelopidas,  of  being  implicated  in 
treasonable  promises,  and  receiving  large  bribes  from  the  Persian 
King.  On  these  charges  Timagoras  was  condemned  and  executed.^ 
The  Arcadian  envoy  Antiochus  was  equally  indignant  at  the 
rescript,  refusing  even  to  receive  such  presents  of  formal  courtesy 
as  were  tendered  to  all,  and  accepted  by  Pelopidas  himself^  who 
however  strictly  declined  everything  beyond.  Tlie  conduct  of  this 
eminent  Theban  thus  exhibited  a  strong  contrast  with  the  large 
acquisitions  of  the  Athenian  Timagoras.'  Antiochus,  on  returning 

iXen.  Hellen.   viL   1.  88.    rS»v  8i  thither.    I  imasme  that  Leon  and 

JLXJuav  irpi<rp€M¥  6  ftkv  'HA«io«  'Apxtda-  Timacoras  may  have  been  sent  up  to 

fu>f.  on  irpovT^^iio-c  rriv  *HA.iv  the  Persian  court  shortly  after  the 

Moh  T&v  ^ApKaSnv,  inwti  ra  fiavi-  battle  of  Lwiktra,  at  the  time  when 

kiuif  6  6*  'AvTioxof,  Sri^Aarrovro  the   Athenians   caused    the    fonnor 

rb  'ApKaiiKhv,  ourt rii 6Mfia iSi^aro,  rescript  of  the  Persian  king  to  be 

Ac.  resworn,  putting  Athens  as  head  into 

^Demosthen    Fals.  Leg.  c.  42,  p.  theplaceof  Sparta  (Xen.  Hellen.  ▼i.S* 

883.  1,  2).    This  was  exactly  four  years 

In  another  passage  of  the  sam*  before    (871— Se7    B.C).     Leon    and 

oration  (c.  67,  p.  400),  Demosthenes  Timagoras,  having  jointly  undertaken 

says  that  Leon  had  been  joint  envoy  and  perhaps  recently  returned  from 

with  Timagoras/or  four  v«ar«.  Certainly  their  first  embassy,   were  now  sent 

this  mission  of  Pelopidas  to  the  Per-  jointly  on  a  second.    Demosthente  has 

aian  court  cannot  have  lasted  four  summed  up  the  time  of  the  two  as  if  it^ 

years :  and  Xenoph6n  states  that  the  were  one. 
Athenians  sent  toe  two  envoys  when       *  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  80. 
they  heard  that  Pelopidas  was  going       Demoethends  speaks  of  the  amomit 
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to  Arcadia,  made  report  of  his  mission  to  the  Pan-Arcadian  synods 
called  the  Ten  Thousand,  at  Megalopolis.  He  spoke  in  the  most 
contemptuous  terms  of  all  that  he  had  seen  at  the  Persian  court 
There  w^re  (he  said)  plenty  of  bakers,  cooks,  wine-pourers,. 
portezs,  Ac,  but  as  for  men  competent  to  fight  against  Greeks^ 
though  he  looked  out  for  them  with  care,  he  could  see  none ; 
and  even  the  vaunted  golden  plane-tree  was  not  large  enough  to 
furnish  shade  for  a  grasshopper.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Eleian  envoy  returned  with  feelings  of 
satisfiGu^on,  and  the  Thebans  with  triumph.   Deputies  B.a86<L 
from  each  of  their  allied  cities  were  invited  to  Thdbes,  p^ioptciM 
to  hear  the  Persian  rescript.    It  was  produced  by  a  brings  back 
native  Persian,  their  official  compamon  from  Susa —  it  ii  read 
the  first  Persian  probably  ever  seen  in  Thebes  since  jJJ^'Sie 
the  times  immediately  preceding  the  battle  of  Platsea  Omdc 
—who,  after  exhibiting  publicly  the  regal  seal,  read  convoked 
the  document  aloud,  as  the  satrap  Tiribazus  had  »tTb«befc 
dime  on  the  occasion  of  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.' 

But  though  the  Theban  leaders  thus  closely  copied  the  ccmduct 
of  Sparta  both  as  to  means  and  as  to  end,  they  by  _.  ^  ^^^^^ 
no  means  found  the  like  ready  acquiescence,  when  oonvoked 
they  called  on  the  deputies  present  to  take  an  oath  to  ^fose  to 
the  rescript^  to  the  Great  King,  and  to  Thebes.    All  ^^^"^ 
replied  they  had  come  with  instructions,  authorizing  The 
them  to  hear  and  report,  but  no  more;  and  that  deputief 
acceptance  or  rejection  must  be  decided  in  their  ^Stoitthe- 
respective  dties.    Nor  was  this  the  worst   Lykomedls  headship  of 
and  the  other  deputies  from  Arcadia,  already  jealous  of  ^'^*'****^ 
Thebes,  and  doubtless  further  alienated  by  the  angry  report  of  their 
envoy  Antiochus,  went  yet  farther,  and  entered  a  general  protest 
against  the  headship  of  Thebes ;  affirming  that  the  synod  ought 
not  to  be  held  constantly  in  that  city,  but  in  the  seat  of  war,, 
wherever  that  might  be.    Incensed  at  such  language,  the  Thebans 
accused  Lykomed^  of  violating  the  cardinal  principle  of  the 
ecmfederacy  ;  upon  which  he  and  his  Arcadian  comrades  forthwith 
letired  and  went  home,  declaring  that  they  would  no  longer  sit 

nceired,  in  money,  byTimagoras  from  encei.    Compare  also  Plutarch,  Aita> 

tbe  Penian  king  as  having  been  40  xerz.  c.  22. 

liJeote,  At  KiyroM.  (Fala.  Leg.  p.  888)  i  Xen.  Hellen.  viL  1, 88. 

hMm  other  present*  and  conToni-  s  Xen.  Hellsn.  t.  1, 80. 
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in  the  synocU    The  other  deputies  appear  to  have  followed  his 

example.    Indeed,  as  they  had  refused  to  take  the  oath  submitted 

to  them,  the  special  purpose  of  the  sjnod  was  defeated. 

Having  thus  failed  in  carrying  their  point  with   the  aUiee 

^  ^  ^       collectively,  the  Thebans  resolved  to  try  the  efficacy 

send  the        of  applications  individually.     They  accordingly  de- 

to*^^*         spatched  envoys,  with  the  Persian  resoipt  in  hand,  to 

received  at    yisit  the  cities  successively,  calling  upon  each  for 
Cormtn:tne  ,  ,  .t       i»      tt      •  -r^     i 

CorinthiaiiB    acceptance  with  an  oath  of  adhesion.      Each  city 

fld^'of  separately  (they  thought)  would  be  afraid  to  refuse, 
*  b1^*^"*  under  peril  of  united  hostility  from  the  Great  King 
and  from  Thebes.  So  confident  were  they  in  the 
terrors  of  the  King's  name  and  seal,  that  they  addressed  this 
appeal  not  merely  to  the  cities  in  alliance  with  them,  but  even 
to  several  among  their  enemies.  Their  envoys  first  set  forth  the 
proposition  at  Corinth,  a  city,  not  only  at  variance  with  them, 
but  even  serving  as  a  oentre  of  operation  for  the  Athenian  and 
Lacedaemonian  forces  to  guard  the  line  of  Oneium,  and  prevent 
the  entrance  of  a  Theban  army  into  Peloponn^us.  But  the 
Corinthians  rejected  the  proposition  altogether,  declining  formally 
to  bind  themselves  by  any  common  oaths  towards  the  Persian 
King,  The  like  refusal  was  experienced  by  the  envoys  as  they 
passed  on  to  Peloponn^us,  if  not  from  all  the  cities  visited,  at 
least  from  so  large  a  proportion,  that  the  mission  was  completely 
frustrated.  And  thus  tiie  rescript,  which  Thfibes  had  been  at  such 
pams  to  procure,  was  found  practically  inoperative  in  confirming 
or  enforcing  her  headship  ;^  though  doubtiess  the  mere  fact,  that 
it  comprised  and  recognized  Mess^n^  contributed  to  strengthen 
the  vitality  and  exalt  the  dignity  of  that  new-bom  city. 

In  their  efforts  to  make  the  Persian  rescript  available  towards 
B.C.  866.  the  recognition  of  their  headship  throughout  Greece, 
Mission  of  ^®  Thebans  would  naturally  visit  Thessaly  and  the 
Peiojpidas  northern  districts  as  well  as  Peloponn&us,  It  appears 
^^^essaiy.  ^^^^  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias  themselves  undertook 
3k!tein^*  this  mission ;  and  that  in  the  execution  of  it  they 
prUonerby  were  seized  and  detained  as  prisoners  by  Alexander 
of  pSerte!^      of  PhersB.      That   despot  seems    to  have  come   to 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  Vil    1,  40.      xal  auTii  luv  ii   IleAoirifiov  xal  rmv  %^^aiMV  nt 
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meet  them,  under    pacific  appearances,   at   Pharsalos.     They 

indulged  hopes  of  prevailing  on   him  as  well  as  the  other 

Thessalians  to  accept  the  Persian  rescript;  for  we  see  by  the 

example  of  C(»nnth,  that  they  had  tried  their  powers  of  persuasion 

on  enemies  as  well  as  liiends.     But  the  Corinthians,  while 

refusing  the  application,  had  nevertheless  respected  the  public 

morality  lield  sacred  even  between  enemies  In  Greece,  and  had 

dismissed  the  envoys  (whether  Pelopidas  was  among  them,  we 

cannot  assert)  inviolate.    Not  so  the  tyrant  of  Pherae.    Perceiving 

that  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias  were  unaccompanied  by  any  military 

force,  he  seized  their  persons,  and  carried  them  off  to  Pherae  as 

prisoners. 

Treacherous  as  this  proceeding  was,  it  proved  hi^ly  profitable 

to  Alexander.    Such  was  the  personal  importance  ^^  ^^  ^m. 

Pelopidas,  that  his  imprisonment  struck  terror  among 

the  pairtisans  of  Thebes  in  Thessaly,  and  induced  J^SS^m? 

several  of  them  to  submit  to  the  despot  of  Pherae ;  ""^y  ^ 

*■  rescud 

who,  moreover,  sent  to  apprise  the  Athenians  of  his  PeiopUUs. 

capture,  and  to  solicit  their  aid  against  the  impending  defeaS^' 

vengeance  of  Thebes.    Greatly  impressed  with  the  J^}?*^*" 

aews,  the  Athenians  looked  upon  Alexander  as  a  saved  by 

second  Jason,  likely  to  arrest  the  menacing  ascendency  JonSS' 

of  their  neighbour  and  rival.^    They  immediately  *^°J^ 

despatched  to  his  aid  thirty  triremes  and  1000  hoplites 

mider  Autokl^  who,  unable  to  get  through  the  Euripus,  when 

Boeotia  and  Euboea  were  both  hostile  to  Athens,  were  forced  to 

circumnavigate  the  latter  island.     He  reached  Pherae  just  in 

time ;  for  the  Thebans,  incensed  beyond  measure  at  the  seizure 

of  Pelopidas,  had  despatched  without  delay  8000  hoplites  and 

600  cavalry  to  recover  or  avenge  him.    Unfortunately  for  them, 

Epameinondas  had  not  been  re-chosen  commander  since  his  last 

year's  proceedings  in  Achaia.    He  was  now  serving  as  an  hoplite 

in  the  ranks,  while  Eleomen^  with  other  Boeotarchs  had  the 

1  The  strong  expressions  of  Demos-  woy*  irop*  v/umv  vrpaTJiy^v  alrtlvf  ifioii- 

thends  show  what  a  remarkable  effect  Otln  i'  air^  itaX  varr'  ^v  'AX^^ovdpof » 

was  produced  by  the  news  at  Athens  Ac 
(oont.  Aristokrat.  p.  660,  s.  142).  Alexander  is  said  to  have  promised 

TiS';  'A\t$avBpov  tKelvov  rhv  Oer-  to  the  Athenians  SO  ample  a  supply  of 

nXbv,  Jivuc  etxe  itiv  axxiia>Mrov  a^o-o?  cattle  as  should  keep  the  price  of 

UtXoviiav,  i^phi  V  »(  ovdeU  ^v  Bri-  meat  Yery  low  at  Athens  (Plutarch^ 

fiaitnif  iftiy  5*  ouc«u*«  ittKeiro,  oihtt  Apophtheg.  Beg.  p.  198  B). 
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command.    On  entering  Thessaly,  they  were  joined  by  various 
allies  in  the  country.    But  the  army  of  Alexander,  aided  by  the 
Athenians,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Aatokl^  was 
found    exceedingly   formidable,    especially   in    cavalry.      The 
Thsssalian  allies  of  Thebes,  acting  with  their  habitual  treachery, 
deserted  in  the  hour  of  danger  ;  and  the  enterprise,  thus  difficult 
and  perilous,  was  rendered  impracticable  by  the  incompetence  ol 
the  Boeotarchs.    Unable  to  ms^e  head  against  Alexander  and  the 
Athenians,  they  were  forced  to  retreat  homeward.     But  their 
generalship  was  so  unskilful  and  the  enemy's  cavalry  so  active, 
that  the  whole  army  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  starved  or 
destroyed.     Nothing  saved    them    now   but   the  presence   of 
Epameinondas  as  a  common  soldier  of  the  ranks.    Indignant  as 
well  as  dismayed,  the  whole  army  united  tu  depose  their  generals, 
and  with  one  voice  called  upon  him  to  extricate  them  from  their 
perils.    Epameinondas  accepted  the  duty,  marshalled  the  retreat 
in  consummate  order,  took  for  himself  the  command  of  the  rear- 
guard, beating  off  all  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  and  conducted  the 
army  safely  back  to  Th^bes.^ 

This  memorable  exploit,  while  it  disgraced  the  unsuccessful 
Triumph  of  Bceotarchs,  who  were  condemned  to  fine  aad  deposi- 
^i^jj^der  tion  from  their  office,  raised  higher  than  ever  the 
and  dis-  reputation  of  Epameinondas  among  his  countrymei^ 
^^ie^'  ^^^  ^^^  failure  of  the  expedition  was  for  the  time  a 
Harsh  fotal  blow  to  the  influence  of  Thebes  in  Thessaly, 

of  i»elo.         where  Alexander  now  reigned  victorious  and  irresis- 
**^*"-  tible,  with  Pelopidas   still  in  his   dungeon.      The 

cruelties  and  oppressions,  at  all  times  habitual  to  the  despot  of 
Phersa,  were  pushed  to  an  excess  beyond  all  former  parallel. 
Besides  other  brutal  deeds  of  which  we  read  with  horror,  he  is 
«aid  to  have  surrounded  by  his  military  force  the  unarmed  citi- 
zens of  Meliboea  and  Skotussa,  and  slaughtered  them  all  in  mass. 
In  such  hands  the  life  of  Pelopidas  hung  by  a  thread ;  yet  he 
himself,  with  that  personal  courage  which  never  forsook  him, 
held  the  language  of  unsubdued  defiance  and  provocation  against 
the  tyrant  Great  sympathy  was  manifested  by  many  Thessa- 
lians,  and  even  by  Th^b§,  the  wife  of  Alexander,  for  so  illustrious 
a  prisoner ;  and  Alexander,  fearful  of  incurring  the  implacable 
1  Dioddr.  XV.  71 ;  Plutarch,  Pelop.  c.  28  :  Paosanias,  ix.  16, 1. 
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.elimity  of  Thdbes,  was  indnded  to  spare  liis  life,  though  retaining 
him  as  a  prisoner.  His  confinement,  too^  appears  to  have  lasted 
some  time,  before  the  Thebans,  discouraged  by  their  late  ill> 
success,  were  prepared  to  undertake  a  second  expedition  for  his 
release. 

At  length,  they  sent  a  force  for  the  purpose,  which  was  placed 
on  this  occasion  under  the  command  of  Epameinondas. 
The  renown  of  his  name  rallied  many  adherents  in  ^^ 
the  country  ;  and  his  prudence,  no  less  than  his  miU-  JJP^'** 
tary  skill,  was  conspicuously  exhibited  in  defeating  saiy,  under 
and  intimidating  Alexander,  yet  without  reducing  hmi  SwI?or°tiw 
to  such  despair  as  might  prove  fatal  to  the  prisoner.  ^•°"®  ®' 
The  despot  was  at  length  compelled  to  send  an  em-  who^ 
bassy  excusing  his  recent  violence,  offering  to  restore  JJiJ^^^dby 
Pelopidas,  and  soliciting  to  be  admitted  to  peace  and   Alexander 
alliance  with  Thebes.    But  Epameinondas  would  grant  trace, 
nothing  more  than  a  temporary  truce,^  coupled  with 
the  engagement  of  evacuating  Thessaly  *  while  he  required  in 
exchange  the  release  of  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias.    His  terms  were 
acceded  to,  so  that  he  had  the  delight  of  conveying  his  liberated 
friend  in  safety  to  Thebes.     Though  this  primary  object  was 
thus  effected,  however,  it  is  plain  that  he  did  not  restore  Thgbes 
to  the  same  influence  in  Thessaly  which  she  had  enjoyed  prior 
to  the  seizure  of  Pelopidas.'    That  event,  with  its  consequences, 


1  PIntarch  (Pelopidas,  e.  29)  says  a 
trace  for  thirty  days ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  belieYe  that  Alexander  would  have 
been  satisfied  with  a  term  so  Teiy 
short. 

>  The  account  of  ^e  seizure  of  Pelo- 
pidas  by  Alexander,  with  its  consO' 
qnenoes,  is  contained  chiefly  in  Dio- 
dteus,  XV.  71—75 ;  Plutarch,  Pelopidas, 
c  27—29;  Ck>raeL  Nep.  Pelop.  c.  6; 
Pausanias,  ix.  16,  1.  Aenophon  does 
not  mention  it. 

I  have  placed  the  seizure  in  the 
ymr  866  B.a,  after  the  return  of  Pelo- 
I^das  from  his  embassr  in  Persia; 
which  embassy  I  agree  with  Mr.  Fynes 
Clinton  in  referring  to  the  year  867  B.C. 
Platarch  places  the  seizure  before  the 
embasi^;  Dioddrus  places  it  in  the 
year  between  midsummer,  868,  and 
midsummer,  867  B.C. ;  but  he  does  not 
neotion  the  embassy  at  aJL  in  its 
ngalat  chronological  order;  he  only 


alludes  to  it  in  summing  up  the  ex- 
ploits at  the  close  t7  the  career  of 
Pelopidas. 

Assuming  the  embassy  to  the  Per- 
sian  court  to  have  occurred  in  867  B.C. 
^e  seizure  cannot  well  have  happened 
before  that  time. 

The  year  868  B.C.  seems  to  have 
been  that  wherein  Pelopidas  made  his 
second  expedition  into  Thessaly.  from 
which  he  returned  victoriouF,  brmging 
back  the  hostages. 

The  seizure  of  Pelopidas  was  accom 
plished  at  a  time  when  Epameinondas 
was  not  Bceotarch,  nor  in  command  of 
the  Theban  army.  Now  it  seems  to 
have  been  not  until,  the  close  of  867 
B.C..  after  the  accusations  arising  out 
of  nis  proceedings  in  Achaia,  that 
Epameinondas  missed  being  re-chosen 
as  general. 

Xenophdn,  in  describing  the  embasny 
ef  Pelopidas  to  Persia,  mentions  his 
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Part  IL 


still  remained  a  blow  to  Thibes  and  a  profit  to  Alexander,  wbo 
again  became  master  of  all  or  most  part  of  Thessaly,  together 
with  the  Magnates,  the  Phthiot  Achseans,  and  other  tributary 
nations  dependent  on  Thessaly,  mAintaMnir.g  nnimpaired  his 
influence  and  conne3don  at  Athens.^ 
While  the  Theban  arms  were  thus  losing  ground  in  Thessaly, 
an  important  point  was  gained  in  their  favour  on  the 
other  side  of  Boeotia.  Ordpus,  on  the  north-eastern 
frontier  of  Attica  adjoining  Bceotia,  was  captured  and 
wrested  from  Athens  by  a  party  of  exiles  who  crossed 
over  from  Eretria  in  Eubcea,  with  the  aid  of  Themison, 
despot  of  the  last-mentioned  town.  It  had  been  more 
than  once  lost  and  regained  between  Athens  and 
Chwisfrom  ThSbes ;  being  seemingly  in  its  origin  Boeotian,  and 
^^'**™**^  never  incorporated  as  a  Deme  or  equal  constituent 
member  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth,  but  only  recognized  as 
a  dependency  of  Athens ;  though,  as  it  was  close  on  the  frontier, 
many  of  its  inhabitants  were  also  citizens  of  Athens,  demots  of 
tne  neighbouring  Deme  Qrsea.'  So  recently  before  as  the  period 
immediately  preceding  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  angry  remonstrances 
had  been  exchanged  between  Athens  and  Thebes  respecting  a 
portion  of  the  Oropian  territory.    At  that  time,  it  appears,  the 


B.a86tf. 

OxOpusis 
taken  from 
Athens  and 
placed  in 
the  hands 
of  the  The- 
bans.    The 
Athenians 
reoaU 


grounds  for  expecting  a  fayonrable  re- 
ception, and  the  matters  which  he  liad 
to  boast  of  (HelL  ?iL  1,  S6).  Now  if 
Pelopidas,  immediately  before,  had 
been  seized  and  detained  for  some 
months  in  prison  bv  Alexander  ot 
PhersB,  snrely  Xenoph6n  would  have 
alluded  to  it  as  an  item  on  the  other 
aide.  I  know  ttiat  this  inference  from 
the  silence  of  Xenoph6n  is  not  always 
to  be  trusted.  Buc  in  this  case  we 
must  recollect  that  ho  dislikea  both 
the  Theban  leaders;  and  we  may 
f^ly  conclude,  that  where  he  is  enu- 
merating the  trophies  of  Pelopidas,  ho 
would  hardly  have  failed  to  mention  a 
signal  disgrace,  if  there  had  been  one» 
immediately  preceding. 

Pelopidas  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Alexander,  not  in  battle,  but  when 
in  pacific  mission,  and  under  circum- 
stances in  which  no  man  less  infomous 
than  Alexander  would  have  seized  him 
(irapa<nrovdi70ei«— Plutarch,     Apophth. 

I>.  194  D;  Pausan.  ix.  16, 1;  **legationis 
ure  satis  tectum  se  arbitiaretor  "— 


Com.  Nep.}.  BHs  imprudence  in  trust* 
ing  himself  under  any  circumstances  to 
such  a  man  as  Alexander,  is  blamed  by 
Polybius  (TilL  1)  and  others.  But  we 
must  suppose  such  imprudence  to  be 
partly  justified  or  exphdned  by  some 
plausible  drcumstanoes ;  and  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  Persian  rescript 
appears  to  me  to  present  the  most 
reasonable  explanation  of  his  pro- 
ceeding. 

On  these  grounds,  which,  in  my 
judgment,  outweigh  any  probabilities 
on  we  contrary  side,  I  have  placed  the 
seizure  of  Pelopidas  in  866  B.&,  after 
the  embassy  to  Persia:  not  without 
feeling,  however,  that  the  chronology 
of  this  period  cannot  be  rendered  abso- 
lutely certain. 

1  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  c.  81—86.        . 

s  See  the  instructive  Inscription  and 
comments  published  by  Professor  Boss, 
In  which  the  Deme  rpai);,  near  Or^po^ 
was  first  distinctly  made  known  (Bo>*> 
Die  Demen  von  Attika,  pp.  6,  7->HaUe, 
1846X 
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Thebans  were  forced  to  yield,  and  their  partisans  in  Ordpus  were 
Innished.^  It  was  these  partisans  who,  through  the  aid  of  Thend- 
son  and  the  Eretrians,  now  effected  their  retom,  so  as  to  re-possess 
tliemselves  of  Ordpns,  and  doubtless  to  banish  the  principal  citiiens 
friendly  to  Athens.'  So  great  was  the  sensation  produced  among 
the  Athenians,  that  they  not  only  marched  with  all  their  force  to 
recover  the  place,  but  also  recalled  their  general  Char^  with  that 
mercenary  force  which  he  commanded  in  the  territories  of  Corinth 
and  Phlius.  They  further  requested  aid  from  the  Corinthians  and 
their  other  allies  in  Peloponn^us.  These  allies  did  not  obey  the 
smnmons ;  but  the  Athenian  force  alone  would  have  sufficed  to 
retake  Or6pu8,  had  not  the  Thebans  occupied  it  so  as  to  place  it 
beyond  their  attack.  Athens  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  their 
occupation  of  it,  though  under  protest,  and  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  disputed  right  should  be  referred  to  impartial  arbi- 
llation.' 

This  seizure  of  Ordpus  produced  more  than  one  material  conse- 
quence.   Owing  to  the  recal  of  Char^  from  Corinth,  ^^^  ^^ 
the  harbour  of  Sikydn  could  no  longer  be  maintained 
against  the  Sikyonians  in  the  town ;  who,  with  the  contented 
dd  of  the  Arcadians,  recaptured  it,  so  that  both  town  p^i^^^i^. 
and  harbour  again  came  into  the  league  of  Thebans  >^  a^: 
•nd  Arcadians.  Moreover,  Athens  became  discontented  jntoaiiuuioe 
with  her  Peloponnesian  allies,  for  having  neglected  her  ^f  J^J 
summons  on  the  emergency  at  Ordpus,  although  Athe-  ^e  ^^roa- 
aian  troops  had  been  constantly  in  service  for  the  pro-  Death  of 
tection  of  Peloponn&us  against  the  Thebans.    The  ^-ykomeddt 
growth  of  such  dispositions  at  Athens  became  known  to  the  Man- 
tineian  Lykomed^  the  ablest  and  most  ambitious  leader  in 
Arcadia,  who  was  not  only  jealous  of  the  predominance  of  the 

1  Isokratte.  Omt.  zir.  (PUtslcX  >•       2t  wonld  seem  that  we  are  to  refer 

S— 40.  to  this  loss  of  Ordpns  the  trial  of 

'Xen.  HeDen.  ▼&  4, 1 ;  Dioddr.  zr.  Chabrias  and  Eallistratns  in  Athens, 

74w  together  with  the  memorable  harangne 

The  preTions  capture  of  Ordpns,  of  the  latter  which  Bemosthends  heard 

when  Auiens  lost  it  In  411  B. a,  was  as  ayouth  with  such  strong  admiration, 

accomplished     under     circumstances  But  our  information  is  so  yague  and 

Wv  analogous  (Thucyd.  viii.  60%  scantv  that  we  can  make  out  nothing 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  Til.  4, 1 ;  Dioddr.  xr.  certainly   on   the   point     Behdants 

T&  (Vittt  Iphieratis,  GhabriiB,  et  Timothei, 

Compare  Demosthen.  De  Coronft,  p.  pp.  109—114)  brings  together  all  the 

ft0, 8. 128;  JEeehin^a  oont.  Ktesiphont.  scattered  testimonies  in  an  instructiTe 

9.  m,  s.  85.  chapter. 
8—18 
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Thebaiis,  but  had  come  to  a  formal  rupture  with  them  at  the  synod 
held  for  the  reception  of  the  Persian  rescript*  Anxious  to  dis- 
engage ihe  Arcadians  from  Thebes  as  well  as  from  Sparta,  Lyko- 
medds  now  took  advantage  of  the  discontent  of  Athens  to  open 
negotiations  with  that  city,  persuading  the  majority  of  the  Arca- 
dian Ten  Thousand  to  send  him  thither  as  ambassador.  There 
was  difficulty  among  the  Athenians  in  entertaining  his  proposition, 
from  the  alliance  subsisting  between  them  and  Sparta.  But  they 
were  reminded,  that  to  disengage  the  Arcadians  from  Thebes  was 
no  less  in  the  interest  of  Sparta  than  of  Athens  ;  and  a  favourable 
answer  was  then  given  to  LykomedSs.  The  latter  took  ship  at 
Peiraeus  for  his  return,  but  never  reached  Arcadia ;  for  he  hap- 
pened to  land  at  the  spot  where  the  Arcadian  exiles  of  the  opposite 
party  were  assembled,  and  these  men  put  him  to  death  at  once.' 
In  spite  of  hia  death,  however,  the  alliance  between  Arcadia  and 
Athens  was  still  brought  to  pass,  though  not  without  opposition. 
ThSbes  was  during  this  year  engaged  in  her  unsuccessful  cam- 
B.0. 860.  paigi^  ^^  Thessaly  (alluded  to  already)  for  the  rescue 
_^  of  Pelopidas,  which  disabled  her  from  effective  efforts 

dM  ii  sent  *  in  PeloponnSsus.  But  as  soon  as  that  rescue  had  been 
intoi?^  accomplished,  Epameinondas,  her  greatest  man  and 
^SSi*  ^  ^^^  ^^y  conspicuous  orator,  was  despatched  into 
against  Eai-  Arcadia  to  offer,  in  conjunction  with  an  envoy  from 
^***™*""'  Argos,  diplomatic  obstruction  to  the  proposed  Athenian 
alliance.  He  had  to  speak  against  Kallistratus,  the  most  distin- 
guished orator  at  Athens,  who  had  been  sent  by  his  countiymen 
to  plead  their  cause  amidst  the  Arcadian  Ten  Thousand,  and  who, 
among  other  arguments,  denounced  the  enormities  which  darkened 
the  heroic  legends  both  of  Th§bes  and  Argos.  "  Were  not  Orestes 
and  Alkmsedn,  both  murderers  of  their  mothers  (asked  Kallistratas), 
natives  of  Argos  ?  Was  not  (Edipus,  who  slew  his  father  and 
married  his  mother,  a  native  of  Thebes?"— "Yes  (said  Epamei- 
nondas, in  his  reply),  they  were.  But  Kallistratus  has  forgotten 
to  tell  you  that  these  persons,  while  they  lived  at  home,  were 

1  Xenoph6n,  HeUonlca,  TiL  1,  80 ;  only  to  make  hia  choice,  and  to  deter- 

vil.4,2.  mine  where  he  would  disembark.   He 

aXenophdn,  Hellenica,  viL  4,  8.  fixed  upon  the  exact  spot  where  the 

Xenoph6n  notices  the  singularity  of  exiles  were  assembled,  not  knowing 

the  accident.    There  were  plenty  of  that   they   were   there— 8fluuoytMT«tf« 

vessels  in  Peineus;   Lykomedto  had  diro^<rff«. 
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innocent  or  reputed  to  be  so.  As  soon  as  their  crimes  became 
known,  Argos  and  Thebes  banished  them ;  and  then  it  was  that 
Athens  received  them,  stained  with  confessed  guilt."  *  This  clever 
retort  told  much  to  the  credit  of  the  rhetorical  skill  of  Epamei- 
nondas,  but  his  speech  as  a  whole  was  not  successful  The  Arca- 
dians concluded  alliance  with  Athens,  yet  without  formally 
renouncing  friendship  with  Thdbes. 

As  soon  as  such  new  alliance  had  been  ratified,  it  became 
important  to  Athens  to  secure  a  free  and  assured  proiect 
entrance  into  Peloponn&us,  while  at  the  same  time  ^t^^mn 
the  recent  slackness  of  the  Corinthians  in  regard  to  to  seize 
the  summons  to  Ordpus  rendered  her  mistrustful  of  they  are  dia- 
their  fidelity.  Accordingly  it  was  resolved  in  the  «PPo^*«<^ 
Athenian  assembly,  on  the  motion  of  a  citizen  named  Demotidn, 
to  seize  and  occupy  Corinth  ;  there  being  already  some  scattered 
Athenian  garrisons,  on  various  points  of  the  Corinthian  territory, 
ready  to  be  concentrated  and  rendered  useful  for  such  a  purpose. 
A  fleet  and  land  force  under  Chares  was  made  ready  and  de- 
spatched. But  on  reaching  the  Corinthian  port  of  Kenchrese, 
Chares  found  himself  shut  out  even  from  admittance.  The  pro- 
position of  Demotidn,  and  the  resolution  of  the  Athenians,  had 
become  known  to  the  Corinthians,  who  forthwith  stood  upon 
their  guard,  sent  soldiers  of  their  own  to  relieve  the  various 
Athenian  outposts  on  their  territory,  and  called  upon  these  latter 
to  give  in  any  complaints  for  which  they  might  have  ground,  as 
their  services  were  no  longer  needed.  Char^  pretended  to  have 
learnt  that  Corinth  was  in  danger.  But  both  he  and  the  remain- 
ing Athenians  were  dismissed,  though  with  every  expression  of 
thanks  and  politeness.' 

The  treacherous  purpose  of  Athens  was  thus  baffled,  and  the 
Corinthians  were  for  the  moment  safe.    Yet  their  position  was 

1  Ck>nieliix8  Nepos,  Epameinond.  c.  which  Aristotle  makes  aUnsion  (Rbe- 

6;  Plutarch,  Beipub.  Oer.  Prsc.  p.  810  toric,    iii    17,   8);    possibly   enough, 

F ;  Plutarch,  Apophtheg.  Beg.  p.  198  against  Epameinondas  also. 

D.  s  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  4-4. 

Compare  a  similar  reference  on  the  The  public  debates  of  the  Athenian 

part  of  others  to  the  crimes  embodied  assembly  were  not  fayourable  to  the 

in  Theban  legend  (Justin,  ix.  S).  success  of  a  scheme  like  that  proposed 

Perhaps  it  may  have  been  during  by  Demotidn,  to  which  secrecy  was  in- 

this  embassy  into  Peloponnteus,  that  mspensable.  Compare  another  scheme, 

Kallistratns  addressed  the  discourse  diyulged  in  like  manner,  in  Thucydidds, 

to  the  public  assembly  at  Messdnd,  to  UL  8. 
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precarious  and  uncomfortable ;  for  their  enemies,  Th6bes  and 
Argos,  were  already  their  masters  by  land,  and  Athens 
had  now  been  converted  from  an  ally  into  an.  enemy. 
Sans^^'i-    Hence  they  resolved  to  assemble  a  sufficient  merce- 
daurians,       nary  force  in  their  own  pay ;  ^  but  while  thus  provid- 
are  anxious    Ing  for  military  security,  they  sent  envoys  to  Thebes  to 
peac^Thej  open  negotiations  for  peace.     Permission  was  granted 
apply  to         to  them  by  the  Thebans  to  go  and  consult  their  allies, 
^  and  to  treat  for  peace  in  conjunction  with  as  many 

as  could  be  brought  to  share  their  views.  Accordingly  the 
Corinthians  went  to  Sparta  and  laid  their  case  before  the  full 
synod  of  allies,  convoked  for  the  occasion.  "We  are  on  the 
point  of  ruin  (said  the  Corinthian  envoy),  and  must  make  peace. 
We  shall  rejoice  to  make  it  in  conjunction  with  you,  if  you  will 
consent ;  but  if  you  think  proper  to  persevere  in  the  war,  be  not 
displeased  if  we  make  peace  without  you."  The  Epidaurians  and 
Phliasians,  reduced  to  the  like  distress,  held  the  same  language 
of  wefuriness  and  impatience  for  peace.^ 

It  had  been  ascertained  at  Th§bes  that  no  propositions  for 
peace  could  be  entertained  which  did  not  contain  a 
the  Spar-  formal  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Mess^n^ 
^wtedSi  "^^  ^^^  *^^®  Corinthians  and  other  allies  of  Sparta  had 
theinde-  ^q  difficulty  in  agreeing.  But  they  vainly  endea- 
Measfindi  voured  to  prevail  upon  Sparta  herself  to  submit  to 
proL^thelr  ^^®  ^°^®  concession.  The  Spartans  refused  to  re- 
allies  with  linquish  a  territory  inherited  from  victorious  fore- 
oonsen  iiig.  ^^^^j.^^  ^^^  -^qI^  under  80  long  a  prescription.  They 
repudiated  yet  more  indignantly  the  idea  of  recognizing  as  free 
Greeks  and  equal  neighbours  those  who  had  so  long  been  their 
slaves.  They  proclaimed  their  determination  of  continuing  the 
war,  even  single-handed  and  with  all  its  hazards,  to  regain  what 
they  had  lost ;  ^  and  although  they  could  not  directly  prohibit 
the  Corinthians  and  other  allies,  whose  sickness  of  the  war  had 

1  It  seems  probable  that  these  were  chronology),  and  to  the  Corinthian 

the  mercenaries  placed  by  the  Corin-  mercenaries  now  assembled  in  con- 

thians  under  the  command  of  Timo-  nezion  with  Timoleon  and  Timophante, 

phanto,  and  employed  by  him  after-  of  whom  I  shall  have  to  say  much  in  a 

wards  as  instruments  for  establishing  future  chapter. 
a  despotism.  s  Compare  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4, 8, 9, 

Plutarch  (Timoleon,  c.  S,  4)  alludes  with  Isosratds,  Or.  vi  (Archidamus), 

briefly  to  mercenaries  equipped  about  s.  106. 
this  time  (as  far  as  we  can  verify  his        ^  Xeu.  Hellen.  vii.  4, 0. 
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become  intolerable,  from  negotiating  a  separate  peace  for  them- 
selves, yet  they  gave  only  a  reluctant  consent  Archidamus,  son 
of  Agesilaus,  even  reproached  the  allies  with  timorous  selfishness, 
partly  in  deserting  their  benefactress  Sparta  at  her  hour  of  need, 
partly  in  recommending  her  to  submit  to  a  sacrifice  ruinous  to  • 
her  honour.^  The  Spartan  prince  conjured  his  countrymen  in 
the  name  of  all  their  ancient  dignity  to  spurn  the  mandates  of 
ThSbes  ;  to  shrink  neither  from  effort  nor  from  peril  for  the  re- 
conquest  of  MessSnS,  even  if  they  had  to  fight  alone  against  all 
Greece  ;  and  to  convert  their  military  population  into  a  perma- 
nent camp,  sending  away  their  women  and  children  to  an  asylum 
in  friendly  foreign  cities. 

Though  the  Spartans  were  not  inclined  to  adopt  the  desperate 
suggestions  of  Archidamus,  yet  this  important  congress   b.c.  866. 
ended  by  a  scission  between  them  and  their  allies,   corfnth 
The  Corinthians,  Phliasians,  Epidaurians,  and  others  pjj}?*'^^ 
went  to  Thebes  and  concluded  peace,  recognizing  the  conclude   ' 
independence  of  Mess^nS,  and  affirming  the  indepen-  iJ^^T^t 
dence  of  each  separate  city  within  its  own  territory,  j^thout 
without  either  obligatory  alliance  or  headship  on  the  recognMng 
part  of  any  city.    Yet  when  the  Thebans  invited  them  ^Sden^e  of 
to  contract  an  alliance,  they  declined,  saying  that  this  Mesatod. 
would  be  only  embarking  in  war  on  the  other  side,  whereas  that 


1  This  sentiment  of  dissatisfaction 
against  the  allies  is  stronglv  and 
repeatedly  set  forth  in  the  Oration  of 
laokratds  called  Archidamus,  composed 
as  if  to  be  spoken  in  this  synod— and 
good  evidence  (whether  actually  spoken 
or  not)  of  the  feelings  animating  the 
prince  and  a  large  party  at  Sparta. 
Archidamus  treats  those  allies  who 
recommended  the  Spartans  to  surrender 
Mess6n6  as  worse  enemies  even  than 
those  who  had  broken  off  altogether. 
He  specifies  Corinthians,  Phliasians, 
and  Epidaurians,  sect.  11— 18— <(«  rovro 
2*  ^Kovci  irAeovef  (a?,  xal  TO<ravrriv  riitJStv 
wtyv^Kaaiv  avavSpCaVf  Start  iroXAoxi? 
^/*««  if  u6<ravTe5  virip  1^5  avrStv  iroXe/teZv, 
vrlp  Me(r(n}ia}?  ovk  oioktcu  8tlv  rificii 
jctvowei^ty  •  aAX*  Iv*  avrol  r^v  a^tripav 
avrjiv  iaSaX&t  KopirSavraif  vetpStvrcu 
itSd<rK9tv  Tifiav  «$  iip^  to(«  ixOpoif  Tijf 
^furepa?  irapax«P^<''A(  (cal  vpibi  toi« 
aAAot9  iirairei\ov(riv,  a>9,  et  fi^  ravra 
<rvYxapi/l<rofitVf  iroiria'6fitvoi  t^v  eipi^rqy 
Kara  (Ma;  avrov?.    Compare  sedb.  07, 


87,  99, 105, 106, 188. 

We  may  infer  from  this  discourse  of 
Isokratds,  that  the  displeasure  of  the 
Spartans  against  their  allies,  because 
the  latter  advised  them  to  relinquish 
MessSnd,  was  much  greater  than  the 
narrative  of  Xenophdn  (Hellen.  viL  4, 
8—11)  would  lead  us  to  belieye. 

In  the  argument  prefixed  to  the 
discourse,  it  is  asserted  (among  yarious 
other  inaccuracies)  that  the  Spartans 
had  sent  to  ThSbes  to  ask  for  peace, 
and  that  the  Thebans  had  said  in 
reply— peace  would  be  granted,  el 
"i/LeaoT^VTiv  avoiK((ra»<n  koX  avr6vo(Uiv 
idaoaai.  Now  the  Spartans  had  never 
sent  to  Thdbes  for  this  purpose;  the 
Ck>rinthians  went  to  Thdbes,  and 
there  learnt  the  peremptory  condition 
requiring  that  Messdnd  should  be 
recognized.  Next,  the  Thebans  would 
never  require  Sparta  to  recolonize  or 
reconstitute  (avoucia-cu)  MMs^nd ;  that 
had  been  already  done  by  the  Thebans 
themselves. 
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which  they  sighed  for  was  peace.  Peace  was  accordingly  sworn 
upon  the  terms  indicated  in  the  Persian  rescript^  so  far  as  re- 
garded the  general  autonomy  of  each  separate  town,  and  specially 
that  of  Mess^n^  but  not  including  any  sanction,  direct  or  indirect, 
of  Theban  headship.^ 

This  treaty  removed  out  of  the  war,  and  placed  in  a  position 
of  neutrality,  a  considerable  number  of  Grecian  states, 
chiefly  those  near  the  Isthmus — Corinth,  Phlius, 
wuaons  Epidaurus;  probably  Troez^n  and  Hermion§,  since 
betwewi  tlie  ^e  do  not  find  them  again  mentioned  among  the 
states  after  contending  parties.  But  it  left  the  more  powerful 
*"■  P®»*^-  states— Thebes  and  Argos,  Sparta  and  Athens'— still 
at  war,  as  well  as  Arcadia,  Achaia,  and  Elis.  The  relations  be- 
tween these  states,  however,  were  now  somewhat  complicated ; 
for  Thebes  was  at  war  with  Sparta,  and  in  alliance,  though  not 
altogether  heai'ty  alliance,  with  the  Arcadians ;  while  Athens 
was  at  war  with  ThSbes,  yet  in  alliance  with  Sparta,  as  well  as 
with  Arcadia.  The  Argeians  were  in  alliance  with  Th§bes  and 
Arcadia,  and  at  war  with  Sparta ;  the  Eleians  were  on  unfriendly 
terms,  though  not  yet  at  actual  war,  with  Arcadia,  yet  still  (it 
would  appear)  in  sdliance  with  Thebes.  Lastly,  the  Arcadians 
themselves  were  losing  their  internal  co-operation  and  harmony 
one  with  another,  which  had  only  so  recently  begun.  Two 
parties  were  forming  among  them  under  the  old  conflicting  aus- 
pices of  Mantineia  and  Tegea.  Tegea,  occupied  by  a  Theban 
harmost  and  garrison,  held  strenuously  with  Megalopolis  and 
Mess^nS  as  well  as  with  ThSbes,  thus  constituting  a  strong  and 
united  frontier  against  Sparta. 

As  the  Spartans  complained  of  their  Peloponnesian  allies  for 
urging  the  recognition  of  MessSn^  as  an  independent  state,  so  they 
were  no  less  indignant  with  the  Persian  king,  who,  though  still 
calling  himself  their  ally,  had  inserted  the  same  recognition  in 

1  Diod6ras  (zt.  76)  states  that  the  that  rescript :  so  fax,  bat  no  farther 

Persian  king  sent  enToys  to  Greece,  (as  I  conceive),  the  assertion  of  I>iO' 

who  caused  this  peace  to  be  condaded.  dtiuB  aboat  Persian  intervention  is 

Bat  there  seems  no  groand  for  believ-  exact. 

ing  that    any    Persian    envoys  had       >  Dioddras  (zr.  76)  is  farther  inacca* 

visited   Greece    since  the  return  of  rate  in  stating  the  peace  as  universally 

Pelopidas,  vrhose  return  with  the  re-  accepted,  and  as  being  a  conclasion  of 

script  did  in  fact  oonstitate  a  Persian  the  Boeotian  and  LacedsBraonian  war. 

intervention.     The   peace   now  con-  which  had  began  with  the  battle  of 

eluded  was  upon  the  general  basis  of  Leuktra. 
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the  rescript  granted  to  Pelopidas.^    The  Athenians  also  were  dis- 
satisfied with  this  rescript    They  had  (as  has  been  Athens 
already  stated)  condemned  to  death  Timagoras,  one  ^^^ 
of  their  envoys  who  had  accompanied  Pelopidas,  for  ff'^pS*^ 
haying  received  bribes.    They  now  availed  themselyes  Ung— 
of  the  opening  left  for  them  in  the  very  words  of  the  J^tfrSn 

rescript,  to  send  a  fresh  embassy  up  to  the  Persian  Um^pro- 
I         I..  *  II  rm    .     nonnciiuf 

comi;,    and    eoucit   more  sGkvourable  terms.     Their  Amph^Us 

new  envoys,  communicating  the  fact  that  Timagoras  ^t^^i][n 


had  betrayed  his  trust  and  had  been  punished  for 
it,  obtained  from  the  Great  King  a  fresh  rescript,  pronouncing 
Amphipolis  to  be  an  Athenian  possession  instead  of  a  free  city.' 
Whether  that  other  article  also  in  the  former  rescript,  which 
conmianded  Athens  to  call  in  all  her  armed  ships,  was  now 
revoked,  we  cannot  say ;  but  it  seems  probable. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Athenians  sent  this  second  embassy, 
they  also  despatched  an  armament  under  Timotheus  B.a  806. 
to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  yet  with  express  instruc-  Tfmothent 
tions  not  to  violate  the  peace  with  the  Persian  king.  5?"i!jJ*5^ 
Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  went  to  the  same  scene,  — Agesiiaiu 
though  without  any  public  force;   availing  himself  J^J^.^^ 
only  of  his  long-established  military  reputation  to  »nds. 
promote  the  interests  of  his  country  as  n^otiator.    Both  Spartan 
and  Athenian  attention  was  now  turned,  directly  and  specially, 
towards  Ariobarzanes,  the  satrap  of  Phrygia ;  who  (as  has  been 
aheady  related)  had  sent  over  to  Greece,  two  years  before, 
Philiskus  of  Abydus,  with  the  view  either  of  obtaining  from  the 
Thebans  peace  on  terms  favourable  to  Sparta,  or  of  aiding  the 

1  Xen.  Enc  Agesil.  iL  80.    ipSiii^t—  nv/x^cv)  a  fresh  rescript  about  Amphi- 

T^  nep<rn  3un|v  cirid^creu'  Ktu  rwr  vpotr-  polis— this  information  can  only  have 

•rv,  Kol  ort  yvv,  avfiuaxot  ctvoi  ^aaxwr,  been    communicated,    and    the    new 

cWrarrc  M90-<rjvyiv  aiftUvai.  rescript  only  obtained,  by  a  second 

'This     second     mission     of     the  embassy  sent  to  him  from  Athens. 
Athenians     to    the     Persian     court        Perhaps  the  Lacedsemonian  Eallias 

(porsnant  to  the  invitation  contained  may  have  accompanied  this  second 

m  the  rescript  gifen  to  Pelopidas,  Athenian  mission  to  Susa;  we  hear  of 

Xen.  Hellen.  Tii.  1,  87),  appears  to  me  him  as  having  come    back  with    a 

inqtlied  in  Demoswends,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  friendly  letter  from  the  Persian  king 

884,  s.  160;   p.  420,   s.   283;  Or.  Oe  to  Agesilaus  (Xenoph6n,  Bnc.  Ages. 

Halonneso,  p.  84,  s.  80.  Till.  8 :  Plutarch,  Apophth.  Lacon.  p. 

If  the  king  of  Persia  was  informed  1218  E),  brought  by  a  Persianmessenger. 

that  Timagoras  had  been  put  to  death  But  the  statement  is  too  vague  to 

by  his  countrymen  on  returning  to  enable  us  to  verify  this  as  the  actual 

Athens— and  u   he  sent  down  (xar^  occasion. 
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latter  against  them.^  Ariobanan^  was  then  piepaiing,  an4 
apparently  liad  since  openly  oonsommated,  liis  revolt  &om  the 
Persian  king,  which  Agesilaus  employed  all  his  influence  in 
fomenting.  The  Atheniansi  however,  still  wishing  to  avoid  a 
distinct  breach  with  Persia,  instructed  Timotheus  to  assist 
AriobarzanSs,  yet  with  a  formal  proviso  that  he  should  not  break 
truce  with  the  Great  King.  They  also  conferred  both  upon 
Ariobarzan^  (with  his  three  sons)  and  upon  Philiskus  the 
gift  of  Athenian  citizenship.'  That  satrap  seems  now  to  have 
had  a  large  mercenary  force,  and  to  have  been  in  possession  of 
both  sides  of  the.  Hellespont,  as  well  as  of  Perinthus  on  the 
Propontis;  while  Philiskus,  as  his  chief  officer,  exercised 
extensive  ascendency,  disgraced  by  much  tyranny  and  brutality, 
over  the  Grecian  cities  in  that  region. 
Precluded  by  his  instructions  from  openly  aiding  the  revolted 
eat  of  -^obarzan^,  Timotheus  turned  his  force  against  the 
Samos  by  island  of  Samos,  which  was  now  held  by  Kyprothemis, 
Timotheoi.  ^  Grecian  chief  with  a  military  force  in  the  service  of 
Tigran^  Persian  satrap  on  the  opposite  mainland.  How  or 
when  Tigran^  had  acquired  it,  we  do  not  know  ;  but  the 
Persians,  when  once  left  by  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  in  quiet 
possession  of  the  continental  Asiatic  Greeks,  naturally  tended  to 
push  their  dominion  over  the  neighbouring  islands.  After 
carrying  on  his  military  operations  in  Samos,  with  8000  peltasts 
and  30  triremes,  for  ten  or  eleven  months,  Timotheus  became 
master  of  it  His  success  was  the  more  gratifying,  as  he  had 
found  means  to  pay  and  maintain  his  troops  during  the  whole 
time  at  the  cost  of  enemies,  without  either  drawing  upon  the 
Athenian  treasury  or  extorting  contributions  from  allies.'  An 
important  possession  was  thus  acquired  for  Athens,  while  a 
considerable  number  of  Samians  of  the  opposite  party  went  into 
banishment,  with  the  loss  of  their  properties.  Since  Samos  was 
not  among  the  legitimate  possessions  of  the  king  of  Persia,  this 

1  Xen.  HeUen.  vii.  1,  27%  Samos,    are    touched    upon   in    the 

9  Demosthen.  De  Rhodior.  Libert  Pseudo-Aristotelte,  (Economic  ii.  23 ; 

p.  198,  8. 10,  cont  Aristokrat.  p.  666,  8.  and  in  Polysen.  iii  10,  9 ;  so  far  as  we 

106 ;  p.  687,  8.  242.  can  understand  them,  they  appear  to 

s  Demosthen.   ut  tup, :    Isokrat^  be  only  contributions,  levied  under  a 

Or.  XT.  (Te  Permut)  s.  118 ;  Ck>rneL  thin  disguise,  upon  the  inhabitants. 

Ifepps,  Timoth.  c.  1.  Since  Ariobarzands  gave  money  to 

The  stratagems  whereby  Timotheus  Agesilaus,  he  may  perhaps  have  given 

procured  money  for   his   troops   at  some  to  Timotheus  during  this  siega 
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conquest  was  not  tuiderstood  to  import  war  between  him  and 
Athens.  Indeed  it  appears  that  the  revolt  of  4^obarzan^  and 
the  xmcertain  fidelity  of  various  neighbouring  satraps  shook  for 
some  time  the  King's  authority,  and  absorbed  his  revenues  in 
these  regions.  Autophradat^  the  satrap  of  Ljdia,  and  Maus61us, 
native  prince  of  Kana  under  Persian  supremacy,  attacked 
Ariobarzan^  with  the  view,  real  or  pretended,  of  quelling  his 
revolt,  and  laid  siege  to  Assus  and  Adramyttium.  But  they  are 
said  to  have  been  induced  to  desist  by  the  personal  influence  of 
Agesilausw^  As  the  latter  had  no  army,  nor  any  means  of  allure- 
ment (except  perhaps  some  money  derived  from  Ariobarzan^X 
we  may  fairly  presume  that  the  two  besiegers  were  not  very 
earnest  in  the  cause.  Moreover,  we  shall  find  both  of  them,  a 
few  years  afterwards,  in  joint  revolt  with  Ariobarzanes  himself 
against  the  Persian  King.'  Agcsilaus  obtained^  from  all  three, 
pecuniary  aid  for  Sparta.* 

The  acquisition  of  Samos,  while  it  exalted  the  reputation  of 
Timotheus,  materially   enlarged  the  maritime  do-         ^ 
minion  of  Athens.    It  seems  also  to  have  weakened 
the  hold  of  the  Great  King  on  Asia  Minor,  to  have  ^IJdSuion 
disposed  the  residents,  both  satraps  and  Grecian  cities,  ^*^® 
to  revolt,  and  thus  to  have  helped  Ariobarzanls,  who  obtained  by 
rewarded  both  Agesilaus  and  Timotheus.    Agesilaus  '*^"^®*^®™* 
was  enabled  to  carry  home  a  sum  of  money  to  his  embarrassed 
countrymen ;  but  Timotheus,  declining  pecuniary  aid,  obtained 
for  Athens  the  more  valuable  boon  of  readmission  to  the  Thracian 
Chersonese.    Ariobarzanes  made  over  to  him  Sestus  and  KrithotI 
in  that  peninsula ;  possessions  doubly  precious,  as  they  secured 
to  the  Athenians  a  partial  mastery  of  tie  passage  of  the  Helles- 
pont, with  a  large  circumjacent  territory  for  occupation.* 


1  Xenoph.  Bnc.  Ages.  ii.  26 ;  Polyse-  miserably  scanty  and  Indistinct  are 

mg,  TiL  26.  our  authorities. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  to  this  Behdantz  (Vitse  Iphioratis,  Chabris, 

period  that  we  are  to  refer  the  siege  of  et  Timothei.  chap.  t.  pp.  118—180)  is 

Artaneos    by   Autophradat^,   Which  an  instraotiye   auxiliary   in   putting 

be  was  induced  to  relinquish  by  an  together  scraps  of  information :  com- 

iiu^nions  proposition  of  Enbulus,  who  pare  also  Weissenbom,  Hellen.  pp.  192 

bSdthe  place  (Aristot  PoUtic  ii.  4,  —194  (Jena,  1844). 

10).  s  Xen.  Enc.  Ages.  iL  26,  27. 

>It  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  ^Isok.  Or.  xr.  (De  Permut.)  s.  116— 

that  we  make  out  anything  like  a  119 ;  Ck>melius  Nepos,  Timotheus,  c.  1. 

tluead  of  events  at  this  period :  so  Isokratds  particularly  dwells  upon 
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SamoB  and  the  Chersonese  were  not  simply  new  tributarj  con- 
Sunot  federates  aggregated  to  the  Athenian  synod.     They 

MMi  ti»e  were,  in  large  proportion,  new  territories  acquired  to 
—new  Athens,  open  to  be  occupied  by  Athenian  citizens  as 

aoquiliti^  out-settlers  or  kleruchs.  Much  of  the  Chersonese  liad 
Ath^S**"**  been  possessed  by  Athenian  citizens,  even  from  the 
kieruohfl  or  time  of  the  first  Miltiadds,  and  afterwards  down  to  the 
Si^«riis"*  destruction  of  the  Athenian  empire  in  405  B.C. 
proprietors.  Though  all  these  proprietors  had  been  then  driven 
home  and  expropriated,  they  had  never  lost  the  hope  of  a  favour- 
able turn  of  fortune  and  eventual  re-entry.^  That  moment  had 
now  arrived.  The  formal  renunciation  of  all  private  appropria- 
tions of  land  out  of  Attica,  which  Athens  had  proclaimed  at  the 
formation  of  her  second  confederacy  in  378  B.C.,  as  a  means  of 
conciliating  maritime  allies,  was  forgotte^n,  now  that  she  stood 
no  longer  in  fear  of  Sparta.  The  same  system  of  kleruchies 
which  had  so  much  discredited  her  former  empire,  was  again 
partially  commenced.  Many  kleruchs,  or  lot-holders,  were  sent 
out  to  occupy  lands  both  at  Samos  and  in  the  Chersonese. 
These  men  were  Athenian  citizens,  who  still  remained  citizens  of 
Athens  even  in  their  foreign  domicile,  and  whose  properties 
formed  part  of  the  taxable  schedule  of  Athens.  The  particulars 
of  this  important  measure  are  unknown  to  us.  At  Samos  the 
emigrants  must  have  been  new  men,  for  there  had  never  been 
any  kleruchs  there  before.*     But  in  the  Chersonese,  the  old 

i  he  fact  that  the  conqaestofTimotheus  kleruchs  were  sent  out  in  861  and  in 

secured  to  Athens  a  lai^e  circungacent  862  B.C.,  as  mentioned  by  the  Scholiast 

territory— «&v  Ai)^0et<rwv  aira$  6  rowot  on  iBschinds  cont.  Timarch,  p.  81,  c 

V9pi4xvtv  olxeio?  rivayKa<r$ii  rg  ir6Aci  12 ;  and  by  Philochorus,  Fr.  181,  ed. 

y9v4a0at,  Ac.  (s.  114).  Didot.     See  the  note  of   Wesseling, 

From  the  value  of  the  Hellespont  to  who  questions  the  accuracy  of  the  date 

Athens  as  ensuring  a  regular  supply  of  in    Diodftrus.      I    dissent    from    his 

com  imported  from  the  Euzine,  Sestus  criticism,  though  he  is  supported  both 

was  sometimes  called  "  the  flour-board  by  Boeckh  (Public  Bcon.  of  Athens,  b. 

of  thePeiraeus"— rymjXiOTov  netpoiwf  iiL  p.  428)  and  by  Mr.   Clinton  (F. 

(Aristot.  Bhetor.  iii.  10,  8).  H    ad  ann.  852).     I  think  it  hi^y 

1  See  Andokidds  de  Pace,  s.  16.  improbable  that  so  long  an  interral 

9  That    the    Athenian    occupation  should    have    elapsed    between    the 

of  Samos  (doubtless  only  in  part)  by  capture  of  the  island  and  the  sending 

kleruchs,  began  in  866  or  865  B.C.— is  of  the  kleruchs,  or  that  this  latter 

established  by  Dioddrus,  xriii.  8—18—  measure,  offensive  as  it  was  in  the 

when    he  mentions    the    restoration  eyes  of  Greece,  should  have  been  Jint 

of  the  Samians  forty  three  years  after-  resorted  to  by  Athens  in  852  B.C.,  when 

wards  by  the  Macedonian  Perdikkas.  she  had  been  so  much  weakened  both 

This  is    not   inconsistent  with    the  by  the  Social  War  and  by  the  progress 

fact  that  additional  detachments  of  of    Pliilip.     Strabo    mentions    8000 
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Athenian  proprietors,  who  had  been  expropriated  forty  yeara 
before  (or  their  descendants),  doubtless  now  went  back,  and  tried, 
with  more  or  less  of  success,  to  regain  their  previous  lands,  rein- 
forced by  bands  of  new  emigrants.  And  Timotheus,  having  once 
got  footing  at  Sestns  and  Erith6tS,  soon  extended  his  acquisitions 
to  Elaens  and  other  places ;  whereby  Athens  was  emboldened 
publicly  to  claim  the  whole  Chersonese,  or  at  least  most  part  of 
it^  as  her  own  ancient  possession,  from  its  extreme  northern 
boundary  at  a  line  drawn  across  the  isthmus  north  of  Eardia, 
down  to  Elssus  at  its  southern  extremity.^ 

This  transfer  of  lands  in  Samos  to  Athenian  proprietors,  com- 
bined with  the  resumption  of  the  Chersonese,  appears  jjyjj,^^^ 
to  have  excited  a  strong  sensation  throughout  Greece,  of  Athens  in 
as  a  revival  of  ambitious  tendencies  on  the  part  of  Sw^SS 
Athens,  and  a  manifest  departure  from  those  disin-  Q^Sjoneie. 
terested  professions  which  she  had  set  forth  in  378 
&a  Even  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  a  citizen  named  Kydias 
pronounced  an  emphatic  protest  against  the  emigration  of  tho 
kleruchs  to  Samos.^  However,  obnoxious  as  the  measure  was 
to  criticism,  yet,  having  been  preceded  by  a  conquering  siege  and 
the  expulsion  of  many  native  proprietors,  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  involved  Athens  in  so  much  real  difficulty  as  the  resump- 
tion of  her  old  rights  in  the  Chersonese.  Not  only  did  she  hero 
come  into  conflict  with  independent  towns  like  Kardia,'  which 
resisted  her  pretensions,  and  with  resident  proprietors  whom  she 
was  to  aid  her  citizens  in  dispossessing,  but  also  with  a  new 
enemy,  Kotys,  king  of  Thrace.  That  prince,  claiming  the  Cher- 
sonese as  Thracian  territory,  was  himself  on  the  point  of  seizing 
Sestus,  when  Agesilaus  or  Ariobarzan^  drove  him  away,^  to  mak& 
room  for  Timotheus  and  the  Athenians. 

klenicbs  as   having    been   sent    to  of  the  klemchs,  in  iiis  general  review 

Samos.    But  whether  he  means  the  of  the  ways  and  means  of  Athens,  ia 

first  batch  alone,  or  all  the  different  a  speech  delivered  in  Olympiad  106, 

batches    together,    we    cannot     say  before  852  B.C.  (De  Symmoriis,  p.  182, 

(Strabo.  xiv.  p.  638).    The  father  of  s.  19). 

the  philosopher  Bpiknms  was  among        i  see  Demosthenes,  De  Halonneso,. 

these    kleruchs :     compare    Diogen.  p.  86,  s,  40-42  ;  iEschinds,  De  Fals. 

^^it.  z.  1.  Leeat.  264.  a.  74. 

-??SSSet5!*!i^1^i^t?^'S  .ArtotoW.  Rhetoric  U.M 

take  a  just  view  of  the  very  difficult  '  Demosthen.  cent.  Aristokrat  p. 

chronology  of  this  period.  C77,  s,  201 ;  p.  679,  s.  209. 

DemosthenSs  mentions  the  property  4  Xenoph6n,  Enc  Agesil.  H.  86. 
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It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Eotys,^  the  new  Thradan 
B.a  866—  enemy,  but  previously  the  friend  and  adopted  citizen 
*^  of  Athens,  was  father-in-law  of  the  Athenian  general 

^S^  Iphikrat^  whom  he  had  enabled  to  establish  and 
^^^M  people  the  town  and  settlement  called  Drys,  on  the 
iphtoSbfts.  coast  of  Thrace.  Iphikrat^  had  been  employed  by 
the  Athenians  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  on  the  coasts  of 
Macedonia  and  Chalkidike,  and  especially  against  Amphipolis ; 
but  he  had  neither  taken  the  latter  place,  nor  obtained  (so  far  as 
we  know)  any  other  success,  though  he  had  incurred  the  expense 
for  three  years  of  a  mercenary  general  named  CharidSmus  with  a 
body  of  troops.  How  so  unpro^table  a  result  on  the  part  of  an 
energetic  man  like  Iphikrates  is  to  be  explained  we  cannot  tell. 
But  it  naturally  placed  him  before  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  in 
disadvantageous  contrast  with  Timotheus,  who  had  just  acquired 
Samos  and  the  Chersonese.  An  additional  reason  for  mistrusting 
Iphikrat&,  too,  was  presented  by  the  fact  that  Athens  was  now  at 
war  with  his  father-in-law  Kotys.  Hence  it  was  now  resolved  by 
the  Athenians  to  recall  him,  and  appoint  Timotheus'  to  an  exten- 
sive command,  including  Thrace  and  Macedonia  as  well  as  the 
Chersonese.  Perhaps  party  enmities  between  the  two  Athenian 
chiefs,  with  their  respective  friends,  may  have  contributed  to  the 
change.  As  Iphikrat^  had  been  tlie  accuser  of  Timotheus  a  few 
years  before,  so  the  latter  may  have  seized  this  opportunity  of 
retaliating.'  At  all  events  the  dismissed  general  conducted  him- 
^If  in  such  a  manner  as  to  justify  the  mistrust  of  his  country- 
men, taking  part  with  his  father-in-law  Kotys  in  the  war,  and 

1  Demosthen.   cont  Aristokiat.  p.    the  latter  (ibid,  p.  1204, 8.  78). 
^eeo,  8. 141.  To  what  precise  date,  6r  drenm- 

•Demosthen.  cont.  Artetokrat.   p.    f?^W^'wrcan*no?^etemino 

^J:Z)!^^  X.pp<Jn,<ro..  .^WM^art  KotysT  which  might  entaU  in  some 

<rrpantr>f6v,  Ac.  manner  the  forfdture  of  his  ri«ht  of 

>  See  Demosthen.  cont.  llmoth.  pp.  citizenship  :   for    it    is    difficmt    to 

1187, 1188,  8. 10—15.  understand  how  yoa^h  (evCa^,  in  its 

Timotheus  swore  and  pledged  him-  usual  sense  (implying  ihe  negation  of 

4Mlf  publicly  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  any  original  right  of  citizenship),  could 

on  one  occasion,   to  prefer  {^gainst  ever  be  pref eired  as  a  charge  against 

Iphikrates  a  ypa^^v  $€vCa9 ;  but  he  IphikratM ;  who  not  only  performed 

never  realized  this  engagement,  and  all  the  active  duties  of   a  dtisesL 

he  even   afterwards   became  so  far  but  served  in  the  highest  post,  and 

reconciled  with  Iphikrates  as  to  give  received  from  the  people  distinguiahed 

hia  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  son  of  honours. 
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actuaUy  fighting  againBt  Athens.^    He  had  got  into  his  possession 
some  hosts^es  of  Amphipolis,  surrendered  to  him  by  Harpalus, 
which  gave  great  hopes  of  extorting  the  surrender  of  the  town. 
These  nostages  he  had  consigned  to  the  custody  of  the  mercenary 
general  Charid^mus,  though  a  vote  had  been  passed  in  the  Athe- 
nian assembly  that  they  should  be  sent  to  Athens.*    As  soon  as 
the  appointment  of  Iphikrates  was  cancelled,  Charid^mus  forth- 
with surrendered  the  hostages  to  the  Amphipolitans  themselves, 
thus  depriving  Athens  of  a  material  advantage.    And  this  was- 
not  alL    Though  Charid^mus  had  been  three  years  with  his  band 
in  the  service  of  Athens  under  Iphikrat^  yet  when  the  new 
geiieral  Timotheus  wished  to  re-engage  him,  he  declined  the  pro- 
position, conveying  away  his  troops  in  Athenian  transports,  to 
enter  into  the  pay  of  a  decided  enemy  of  Athens,  Kotys,  and  in 
conjunction  with  Iphikrates  himself.^     He  was  subsequently 
coming  by  sea  from  Kardia  to  take  service  under  her  other 
enemiesy  Olynthus  and  Amphipolis,  when  he  was  captured  by  the 
Athenian  fleet.    Under  these  circumstances  he  was  again  pre- 
v^led  on  to  serve  Athens. 

^  It  was  against  these  two  cities,  and  the  general  coast  of  Mace- 
donia and  the  Chalkidic  Thrace,  that  Timotheus  de-  ^^  get— 
voted  his  first  attention,  postponing  for  the  moment  864. 
Kotys  and  the  Chersonese.      In  this  enterprise  he  ^^S^^to" 
found  means  to  obtain  the  alliance  of  Macedonia,  success  on 
which  had  been  hostile  to  his  predecessor  Iphikrat^   Macedonia 
Ptolemy  of  A16rus,  regent  of  that  country,  who  had  JSrtP^He* 
assassinated  the  preceding  king,  Alexander,  i^n  of  fails  at 
Amyntas,  was  himself  assassinated  (365  B.C.)  by  Per-        P  po  «• 
dikkas,  brother  of  Alexander.*    Perdikkas,  during  the  first  year 
or  two  of  his  reign,  seems  to  have  been  friendly  and  not  hostile 
to  Athens.   He  lent  aid  to  Timotheus,  who  turned  his  force  against 

iDemosthen.   cont.  Aristokrat   p.  Harpalus  was,  I  cannot  presume  to 

664,  8. 1^.     irdKfLTivtv  tirip  rStv  K5tvo«  say. 

vpayjiaTuiv  ivavria.  rois  v/MTcpoi$  trrpa-         ^  Demosthen.    OOnt   Aristokiat   p. 

rmoic  vaa/fiaxttv-  669,  S.  175. 

^Demosthen.    cont.  Aristokrat.   p.        The  orator  refers  to  letters  written 

(K»,  8.    174—177.      Bespecting    these  by  Iphikratfis  and  Timotheus  to  the 

hoatAama,  I  can  do  nothing  more  than  Athenian  people  in  support  of  these 

1^)681  the  brief  and  obscure  notice  of  allegations.  Unfortunately  these  letters 

Demosthends.    Of  the  yarious  congee-  are  not  cited  in  substance, 
tores  proposed  to  illustrate  it,  none        *  Diod6rus  xv.    77  ;   .£schinds   de 

appear  to  me  at  all  satisfactory.    Who  Fals.  Leg.  p.  250,  c.  14. 
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Olynthus  and  other  towns  both  in  the  Chalkidic  Thrace  and  on 
the  coast  of  Macedonia.^  Probably  the  Olynthian  confederacy 
may  have  been  again  acquiring  strength  during  the  years  of 
recent  Spartan  humiliation;  so  that  Perdikkas  now  found  his 
account  in  assisting  Athens  to  subdue  or  enfeeble  it,  just  as  his 
father  Amyntas  had  invoked  Sparta  for  the  like  purpose.  Timo- 
theus,  with  the  assistance  of  Perdikkas,  was  very  successful  in 
these  parts,  making  himself  master  of  Tordn^  Potidsea,  Pydna, 
Meth6n6,  and  various  other  places.  As  he  mastered  many  of  the 
Chalkidic  towns  allied  with  Olynthus,  the  means  and  adherents 
still  retamed  by  that  city  became  so  much  diminished  that 
Timotheus  is  spoken  of  loosely  as  having  conquered  it*  Here, 
as  at  Samos,  he  obtained  his  successes  not  only  without  cost  to 
Athens,  but  also  (as  we  are  told)  without  severities  upon  the 
allies,  simply  from  the  regular  contributions  of  the  Thracian 
confederates  of  Athens,  assisted  by  the  employment  of  a  tem- 
porary coinage  of  base  metaL'  Yet  though  Timotheus  was  thus 
victorious  in  and  near  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  he  was  not  more  for- 
tunate than  his  predecessor  in  his  attempt  to  achieve  that  which 
Athens  had  most  at  heart — the  capture  of  Amphipolis ;  although, 
by  the  accidental  capture  of  CharidSmus  at  sea,  he  was  enabled 
again  to  enlist  that  chief  with  his  band,  whose  services  seem  to 
have  been  greatly  appreciated  at  Athens.*  Timotheus  first 
despatched  Alkimachus,  who  was  repulsed,  then  landed  himself 
and  attacked  the  city.  But  the  Amphipolitans,  aided  by  the 
neighbouring  Thracians  in  large  numbers  (and  perhaps  by  the 
Thracian  Kotys),  made  so  strenuous  a  resistance  that  he  was 
forced  to  retire  with  loss,  and  even  to  bum  some  triremes,  which, 
having  been  carried  across  to  assail  the  city  from  the  wide  part 

1  I>emosthen6s  (Olynth.  1,  p.  21,  s.  to  be  the  real  truth  contained  in  the 

14)  mentions    the  assistance  of  the  large  assertion  of  Isokratto— XoAxtSeis 

Macedonians   to    Timotheus    against  airavra^  icareiroAe/AiMrcv  (s.  119).     The 

Olynthus.    Compare  also  his  oration  orator  states  that  Timotheus  acquired 

ad  Philippi  Epistolam  (p.  154,  s.  9).  twentv-four  cities  in  all ;  but  this  total 

This  can  hardly  allude  to  anything  elM  probably  comprises  his  conquests  in 

than  the  war  carried  on  by  Timotheus  other  times  as  well  as  in  other  places, 

on  those  coasts  in  864  B.C.    See  also  The  expression  of  Nepos— "  Olynthioe 

PdlyaBu.  ilL  10, 14.  bello  subegit  "—is  vague. 

SDiod6r.  xv.  81;  Cornelius  Nepos,        5it-«v-«*a«   #    ^  .    a-«-*^*^i    ro..^ 

Thnoth.  1;  IsokraUs.  Or.    xv.  "^  „ni,S^«^  Pnwiin  1h*^*^  ^"^ 

Permut.)  s,  116-119 ;  ieinarchus  cbnt.  °^"^®-  "*  ^ »  Poly«n.  iii  10. 14. 
Demosth.  s.  14,  cent  Philokl.  s.  19.  *  Demosthen.   oont  Aiistoknt.  p. 

I  give  in  the  text  what  I  apprehend  669, 8. 177. 
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of  the  river  Strymdn  above,  could  not  be  brought  off  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy .^ 

Timotheus  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  war  against  Kotys  in 
Thrace,  and  to  the  defence  of  the  newly-acquired  Atiie-  b-o-  8W. 
nian  possessions  in  the  Chersonese,  now  menaced  by  the  J^SjS^t 
appearance  of  a  new  and  unexpected  enemy  to  Atiiens  ^*^*yjJJ*^ 
in  the  eastern  waters  of  the  ^gean — a  Theban  fleet      chenoneie. 


1  Polysemis  (iii,  10,  8)  mentions  this 
fact,  which  is  explained  by  comparing 
On  Thncvdid^s,  YiL  9)  the  description 
of  the  attack  made  oy  the  Athenian 
Enetion  upon  Amphipolis  in  414  B.C. 

These  ill-successes  of  Timotheus 
stand  ennmerated,  as  I  conceive,  in 
that  catalogue  of  niiu  defeats,  which 
the  Scholiast  on  iEschinds  (De  Pais. 
Leg.  p.  755,  Beiske)  specifies  as  having 
beoi  undergone  by  Athens  at  the 
territory  called  Nine  Ways  CEw4a'06oC), 
the  preTioos  name  of  the  spot  where 
Ampnipolis  was  built,  lliey  form 
the  eighth  and  ninth  items  of  the 
catalogue. 

The  third  item  is  the  capture  of 
Amphipolis  by  Brasidas.  The  fourth 
is  the  defeat  of  Eledn  by  Brasidas. 
Then  come, — ^ 

5.  ol  ivoucovvTts  eir*  'Kiova  *A0nv(uot 
iit\aJ9ri<ray.  The  only  way  in  which  I 
can  make  historical  fact  out  of  these 
words  is,  by  supposing  that  they 
allude  to  the  driving  in  of  all  the 
out-resident  Athenians  to  Athens, 
after  the  defeat  of  ^ospotami.  We 
know  from  Thucydides  that  when 
Amphipolis  was  taken  by  Brasidas, 
many  of  the  Athenians  who  were  there 
settled  retired  to  liion:  where  they 
probably  remained  until  the  close  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  were  then 
forced  iMtck  to  Athens.  ^  We  should 
then  have  to  construe  ot  ivoiKovvrtt 
cv*  'Ht6ya  *A0i}Vfluoi — *'  the  Athenians 
residing  at  Eion  " ;  which,  though  not 
an  usual  sense  of  the  preposition  hrl 
with  an  accusative  case,  seems  the  only 
definite  meaning  whicn  can  be  made 
oat  heoe. 

6.  Ol   fMMrdi   %,fi4iixou   (rrpan^yovvrof 

7.  oTt  UptrrSiiaxot  dirtfrvxcr  fAjx^i- 
voXtTwy  avTobf  wapiMvrttv  toi«  oaopoi« 
dpo^t,  these  last  words  are  inserted  by 
Better  from  a  MS.X  These  two  last 
mentioned  occurrences  are  altogether 
nnknown.  We  may  perhaps  suppose 
them  to  refer  to  the  period  when 
Iphikratds  was  commanding  the  forces 


of  Athens  in  these  regions,  from  868— 
866  B.C 

8.  cxirtft^cic  vir&  TifioB^ov  *AAici/uui- 
XOf  air^;i^eF  avrov,  wap<iS6v7WP  avrov« 
Opf^ly  tirt  TtfUMcparovc  'A0^vii<ri.p  op- 

XOVTOf. 

The  word  Ti/uu>Mov  Is  here  inserted 
by  Bekker  from  a  MS.,  in  place  of 
Tifioaeivovit  which  appeared  in  Keiske's 
edition. 

9.  Tiii6$eo9  imarpanv<ra9  ijTrqBii  hri 
KaXofiltovot. 

Here  are  two  defeats  of  Timotheus 
specified,  one  in  the  archonship  of 
Timokrat^  which  exactly  coincides 
with  the  command  of  Timotheus  in 
these  regions  (midsummer,  864,  to 
midsummer,  868  B.C.).  But  the  other 
archon  Kalamion  is  unknown  in  the 
Fasti  of  Athens.  Winiewski  (Comment 
in  Demosth.  de  Coron&,  p.  89),  Boh- 
necke,  and  other  commentators  follow 
Corsini  in  representing  Kalamion  to  be 
a  corruption  of  KaUinudUy  who  was 
archon  from  midsummer,  860—359  B.a ; 
and  Mr.  Clinton  even  inserts  the  fact 
in  his  tables  for  that  year.  But  I 
agree  with  Behdantz  ( Vit.  Iph.  Chab. 
et  Tim.  p.  158)  that  such  an  occurrence 
after  midsummer.  860  B.a,  can  hardly 
be  reconciled  with  the  proceedings  in 
the  Chersonese  before  and  after  that 
period,  as  reported  by  Demosthenes 
in  the  Oration  aeainst  Aristokratds. 
Without  being  able  to  explain  the 
mistake  about  the  name  of  the  archon, 
and  without  determining  whether  tiie 
real  mistake  may  not  consist  in  baring 

E laced  ivL  in  place  of  vir6—l  cannot 
ut  think  that  Timotheus  underwent 
two  repulses,  one  by  his  lieutenant, 
and  another  by  himself,  near  Amphi- 
polis—both  of  uiem  occurring  in  864  or 
the  early  part  of  868  B.C.  During  great 
part  of  863  B.a,  the  attention  of  limo- 
theus  seems  to  have  been  tiumed  to  tiie 
Chersonese,  Byzantium,  Kotys,  &c. 

lAy  view  of  the  chronology  of  this 
period  agrees  mnerally  with  that  of 
Dr.  Thirlwall  (Hist.  Gr.  vol.  v.  ch.  42, 
p.  244r-267). 
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I  liave  already  mentioned  that  in  366  B.a  TLebes  liad  sustained 
great  misfortunes  in  Thessalj.     Felopidas  had  been 
firaudulently  seized  and  detained  as  prisoner  by  Alex- 
ander of  Pberae ;  a  Theban  army  had  been  sent  to 
TT»*hJ  rescue  him,  but  had  been  dishonourably  repulsed, 

Theasaiy—  and  had  only  been  enabled  to  effect  its  retreat  by  the 
S^TOot^^th  genius  of  Epameinondas,  then  serving  as  a  private,  and 
*°^jy  called  upon  by  the  soldiers  to  take  the  command. 
iiSxaiider  Afterwards,  Epameinondas  himself  had  been  sent  at 
otPhena.  ^y^^  tead  of  a  second  army  to  extricate  his  captive 
friend,  which  he  had  accomplished,  but  not  without  relinquishing 
Thessaly  and  leaving  Alexander  more  powerful  than  ever.  For 
a  certain  time  after  this  defeat  the  Thebans  remained  compara- 
tively humbled  and  quiet  At  length  the  aggravated  oppressions 
of.  the  tyrant  Alexander  occasioned  such  suffering,  and  provoked 
such  missions  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Thessalians  to 
Thebes,  that  Felopidas,  burning  with  ardour  to  revenge  both  his 
city  and  himself  prevailed  on  the  Thebans  to  place  him  at  the 
head  of  a  fresh  army  for  the  purpose  of  invading  Thessaly.^ 
At  the  same  time,  probably,  the  remarkable  successes  of  the 
Athenians  under  Timotheus  at  Samos  and  the  Cher- 
das  exhorts  sonese  had  excited  uneasiness  throughout  Qreece  and 
to  e^p^a*^  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  Thebans.  Epameinondas 
fl^t  against  ventured  to  propose  to  his  countrymen  that  they 
should  grapple  with  Athens  on  her  own  element^  and 
compete  for  the  headship  of  Qreece  not  only  on  land  but  at 
sea.  In  feet  the  rescript  brought  down  by  Felopidas  from 
the  Fersian  court  sanctioned  this  pretension,  by  commanding 
Athens  to  lay  up  her  ships  of  war,  on  pain  of  incurring  the 
chastisement  of  the  Great  King' — a  mandate  which  she  had  so 
completely  defied  as  to  push  her  maritime  efforts  more  ener- 
getically than  before.  Epameinondas  employed  all  his  eloquence 
to  impress  upon  his  countrymen  that,  Sparta  being  now  humbled, 
Athens  was  their  actual  and  prominent  enemy.  He  reminded 
them,  in  language  such  as  had  been  used  by  Brasidas  in  the  early 
years  of  the  Feloponnesian  war,  and  by  Hermokrat^  at  Syracuse,' 
that  men  such  as  the  Thebans,  brave  and  trained  soldiers  on  land, 

1  Flataich,  Pelopid.  c.  81 ;  Dioddr.        a  Xen.  Hellen.  viL  1.  36. 
XV.  80.  »  Thacyd.  ii.  87 ;  vii.'  21. 
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oould  soon  aoqtiire  the  like  qualities  on  fibipboard ;  and  that  the 
Athenians  themselves  had  once  been  mere  landsmen,  until  the 
exigences  of  the  Persian  war  forced  them  to  .take  to  the  sea.^ 
^  We  must  put  down  this  haughty  riyal  (he  exhorted  his  country-  > 
men) ;  we  mnst  transfer  to  our  own  dtisulel,  the  Kadmeia,  those 
magnificent  Propylaea  which  adorn  the  entrance  of  the  acropolis 
at  Athens."* 

Such  emphatic  language,  as  it  long  lived  in  the  hostile  recol- 
lection of  Athenian  orators,  so  it  excited  at  the  mo- 
ment extreme  ardour  on  the  part  of  the  Theban  bet«^^° 

hearers.      Thev  resolved  to  build  and   equip  one  ^*Sf^. 
,  ,  ^^.t*.       Meneklel- 

hundred  triremes,  and  to  construct  docks  with  ship-  das  in  the 

houses  fit  for  the  constant  maintenance  of  such  a  ]^Smb]y. 
number.  Epameinondas  himself  was  named  com- 
mander, to  sail  with  the  first  fleet,  as  soon  as  it  should  be  ready, 
to  Hellespont  and  the  islands  near  Ionia ;  while  invitations  were 
at  the  same  time  despatched  to  Bhodes,  Chios,  and  Byzantium, 
encouraging  them  to  prepare  for  breaking  with  Athens.'  Some 
opposition,  however,  was  made  in  the  Theban  assembly  to  the 
new  undertaking,  especially  by  Menekleidas,  an  opposition 
speaker,  who,  being  frequent  and  severe  in  his  criticisms  upon 
the  leading  men,  such  as  Pelopidas  and  Epameinondas,  has  been 
handed  down  by  Nepos  and  Plutarch  in  odious  colours.  Dema- 
gogues like  him,  whose  power  resided  in  the  public  assembly,  are 
commonly  represented  as  if  they  had  a  natural  interest  in  plung- 
ing their  cities  into  war,  in  order  that  there  might  be  more  matter 
of  accusation  against  the  leading  men.  This  representation  is 
founded  mainly  on  the  picture  which  Thucydid^  gives  of  Ele6n 
in  the  first  hsdf  of  the  Peloponnesian  war :  I  have  endeavoured  in 
a  former  volume  to  show^  that  it  is  not  a  £edr  estimate  even  of 
Ele6n  separately,  much  less  of  the  demagogues  generally,  unwar- 
like  men  both  in  taste  and  aptitudes.  Menekleidas  at  Thebes, 
&r  from  promoting  warlike  expeditions  in  order  that  he  might 
denounce  the  generals  when  tiiey  came  back,  advocated  the 
prudence  of  continued  peace,  and  accused  Epameinondas  of  in- 

1  Dioddr.  XV.  78.  *A0iiPaim¥  iucfiow6kimt  wpowvkaia  furt- 

*  .Aschinte,  Fals.  Le^.  p.  276,  c.  32,    vryictiv  tit  i^p  wfiovraaiw  r«f  KaZ- 

B.  111.    'BireifUPMvBaft  ovx  vvovr/i^aus  ih    luiat. 

tw  *k07ivauav  a^Uttna^  «tvt  dui^^i}^  iv         t  Dioddr.  ZV.  78,  79. 

r^  vAi|0et  TMV  Bitpaimv,  Mf  ^t  rd  rii«         <  See  ch.  ]!▼. 
8—19 
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volving  his  country  in  distant  and  dangerous  schemes,  with  a 
view  to  emulate  the  glories  of  Agamemndn  by  sailing  from 
Aulis  in  Boeotia,  as  commander  of  an  imposing  fleet,  to  make 
conquests  in  the  Hellespont  **By  the  help  of  Thebes  (re- 
plied Epameinondas)  I  have  already  done  more  than  Agamem- 
ndn. He,  with  the  forces  of  Sparta  and  all  Qreece  besides,  was 
ten  years  in  taking  a  single  city :  while  J,  with  the  single  force 
of  Thebes  and  at  the  single  day  of  Leuktra,  have  crushed  the 
power  of  the  Agamemnonian  Sparta."^  While  repelling  the 
charge  of  personal  motives,  Epameinondas  contended  that  peace 
would  be  tantamount  to  an  abnegation  of  the  headship  of  Greece ; 
and  that,  if  Thebes  wished  to  maintain  that  ascendant  station, 
she  must  keep  her  citizens  in  constant  warlike  training  and  action. 
To  err  with  Epameinondas  may  be  considered  by  some  readers 
as  better  than  being  right  with  Menekleidas.  But  on 
seemingly  the  main  point  of  this  debate,  Menekleidas  appears  to 
du^ua^  have  been  really  right  For  the  general  exhortations 
nana  pre-  ascribed  to  Epameinondas  resemble  but  too  closely 
^*^  **"'*  those  feverish  stimulants  which  Alkibiad&s  adminis- 
tered at  Athens  to  wind  up  his  countrymen  for  the  fatal  expedition 
against  Syracuse.*  If  we  should  even  grant  his  advice  to  be  wise 
in  reference  to  land  warfare,  we  must  recollect  that  he  was  here 
impelling  Thebes  into  a  new  and  untried  maritime  career,  for 
which  she  had  neither  aptitude  nor  facilities.  To  mftintftiTi 
ascendency  on  land  alone  would  require  all  her  force  and  perhaps 
prove  too  hard  for  her ;  to  maintain  ascendency  by  land  and  sea 
at  once  would  be  still  more  impracticable.  By  grasping  at  both, 
she  would  probably  keep  neither.  Such  considerations  warrant 
us  in  suspecting,  that  the  project  of  stretching  across  the  ^gean 
for  ultramarine  dependencies  was  suggested  to  this  great  man  not 
so  much  by  a  sound  appreciation  of  the  permanent  interests  of 
Thebes,  as  by  jealousy  of  Athens,  especially  since  the  recent  con- 
quests of  Timotheus.' 

1  Cornelius  Nepos.  Bpameinond.  c.  attack,  and  a  real  point  in  the  reply; 

6;  Plataich,  Pelopidas,  c  25;  Pin-  as  it  appears  in  Cornelius  Nepoe,  tbefw 

tarch,  De  Sni  Laude,  p.  642  A.  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

Neither  of  these  two  authors  ap-        That  the  Spartans  regarded  them* 

pears  to  me  to  conoeiTe  rightly  either  selves  as  having  inherited  the  leader- 

the  attack  or  the  reply  in  which  the  ship  of  Greece  from  Agamemn6n,  may 

name  of  Agamemndn  is  here  hroogjit  be  seen  from  Herodotus,  viL  169. 
forward.    As  I  have  given  it  in  the        3  Thucyd.  tL  17, 18. 
text,  there  is  a  real  foundation  for  the       8  Plutarch  (Philopoemen,  c.  14)  mes* 
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The  project,  however,  was  really  executed,  and  a  large  Theban 
fleet  under  Epameinondas  crossed  the  ^gean  in  363 
B.a  In  the  same  year,  apparently,  Pelopidas  marched  ^^^^ 
into  Thessaly,  at  the  head  of  a  Theban  land  force,  2^^^ 
against  Alexander  of  Fherse.  What  the  fleet  achieved  mand  of  a 
we  are  scarcely  permitted  to  know.  It  appears  that  Sif^HeuSJ 
Epameinondas  visited  Byzantium,  and  we  are  told  ^'Jji^^ 
that  he  drove  off  the  Athenian  guard-squadron  under 
Lach^  prevailing  upon  several  of  the  allies  of  Athens  to  declare 
in  his  favour.^  Both  he  and  Timotheus  appear  to  have  been  in 
these  seas,  if  not  at  the  same  time,  at  least  with  no  great  interval 
of  time  between.  Both  were  solicited  by  the  oligarchy  of  the 
Pontic  Herakleia  against  the  people,  and  both  declined  to  furnish 
aid.*  Timotheus  is  said  to  have  liberated  the  besieged  town  of 
Kyzikus ;  by  whom  it  was  besieged  we  do  not  certainly  know, 
but  probably  by  the  Theban  fleet'  Epameinondas  brought  back 
his  fleet  at  the  end  of  the  year,  without  having  gained  any 
splendid  victory  or  acquired  any  tenable  possession  for  Thebes, 
yet  not  without  weakening  Athens,  unsettling  her  hold  upon  her 
dependencies,  and  seconding  indirectly  the  hostilities  carried  on 
by  Kotys,  insomuch  that  the  Athenian  affairs  in  the  Chersonese 
and  Thrace  were  much  less  prosperous  in  362  B.a  than  they  had 
been  in  364  B.O.  Probably  Epameinondas  intended  to  return 
with  his  fleet  in  the  next  year  (362  B.a),  and  to  push  his 
maritime  enterprises  still  farther,*  but  we  shall  find  hmi  im- 
peratively called  elsewhere,  to  another  and  a  fatal  battle-field. 

tJMis  that  some  authors  represented  and  Thebens  Eampf  nm  die  H^e- 
Epameinondas  as  having  consented  un-  monie,  Breslan,  18S4,  pp.  70,  71)  maw- 
wiUingly  to  this  maritime  expedition,  tains  that  Epameinondas  was  con- 
He  explains  such  reluctance  by  refe-  strained  a^iainst  his  own  better  iudg- 
rence  to  the  disparaging  opinion  ex-  ment  to  undertake  this  maritime 
pressed  by  Plato  about  maritime  enterprise.  I  cannot  coincide  in  his 
serrice.  But  this  opinion  of  Plato  is  opinion.  The  oracle  which  Bauch 
founded  upon  reasons  foreign  to  the  cites  from  Pausanias  (viii  11, 6)  proves 
character  of  Epameinondas;  and  it  as  little  as  the  above  extract  from  Plu- 
seems  to  me  evident  that  the  authors  tarch. 

whom  Plutarch  here  followed  intro-  i  Isokratds,  Or.  v.  (Philip.),  s.  53 ; 

duoed  the  opinion  only  as  a  hypo-  Diod6r.  xv.  79.    'Mat  to«  irdXe(«  roU 

thesis  to  explain  why  so  great  a  general  eii/Soioi?  hroi7i<rev.  I  do  not  feel  assured 

on  land  as  Epameinondas  had  accom-  that  these  general  words  apply  to  Chios. 

Rhodes,  and  Byzantium,  which  had 


pushed  so  little  at  sea,  when  he  took 

command  of  a  fleet:  putting  himself  

in  a  function  for  which  he  had  little        >  Justin,  xri.  4. 
etpadty,  like  Philopcemen  (Plutardh,        s  Diodftr.   zv    81 ;  Cornel.   Nepos, 

BehmbUc  Gerend.  Prscept.  p.  812  EX  Timotheus,  c.  1. 
Baoch  On  his  tract,  Epameinondas       4  DiodAr.  xt.  79. 
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And  thus  the  first  naval  expedition  of   Thebes  was  likewise 
the  last 
Meanwhile  his  Mend  and  colleague  Pelopidas  had  marched 
into  Thessaly  against  the  despot  Alexander,  who  was 
now  at  the  height  of  his  power,  holding  in  dependence 
JSi^^      a  large  portion  of  Thessaly,  together  with  the  Phthiot 
ii^nder     Achsaans  and  the  Magnates,  and  having  Athens  as  his 
bia  success     ally.    Nevertheless,  so  revolting  had  been  his  cruel- 
Us^radmess  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  numerous  were  the  malcontents  who  had 
^j^*»  sent  to  invite  aid  from  Thibes,  that  Pelopidas  did  not 

despair  of  overpowering  him.  Nor  was  he  daunted 
even  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  is  said  to  have  occurred  just 
as  he  was  commencing  his  march,  nor  by  the  gloomy  warnings 
which  the  prophets  founded  upon  it,  though  this  event  intimi- 
dated many  of  his  fellow-citizens,  so  that  his  force  was  rendered 
less  numerous  as  well  as  less  confident.  Arriving  at  Pharsalus, 
and  strengthening  himself  by  the  junction  of  his  Thessalian  allies, 
he  foimd  Alexander  approaching  to  meet  him  at  the  head  of  a 
well-appointed  mercenary  force  greatly  superior  in  number.  The 
two  chiefs  contended  who  should  occupy  first  the  hills  called 
Eynos  Eephalse,  or  the  Dog's  Heads.  Pelopidas  arrived  there 
first  with  his  cavalry,  beat  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy,  and  pursued 
them  to  some  distance ;  but  he  thus  left  the  hills  open  to  be 
occupied  by  the  numerous  infantry  of  the  enemy,  while  his  own 
infantry,  coming  up  later,  were  repulsed  with  loss  in  their  attempt 
to  carry  the  position.  Thus  unpromising  did  the  battle  appear 
when  Pelopidas  returned  from  the  pursuit  Ordering  his  victo- 
rious cavalry  to  charge  the  infantry  on  the  hill  in  flank,  he 
immediately  dismounted,  seized  his  shield,  and  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  own  discouraged  infantry,  whom  he  again  led  up 
the  hill  to  attack  the  position.  His  presence  infused  so  much 
fresh  ardour  that  his  troops,  in  spite  of  being  twice  repulsed, 
succeeded  in  a  third  attempt  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  summit 
of  the  hilL  Thus  master  of  the  hill,  Pelopidas  saw  before  him 
the  whole  army  of  the  enemy  retiring  in  some  disorder,  though 
not  yet  beaten ;  while  Alexander  in  person  was  on  the  right 
wing,  exerting  himself  to  rally  and  encourage  them.  When 
Pelopidas  beheld,  as  it  were  within  his  reach,  this  detested  enemy 
— ^whose  treacherous  arrest  and  dimgeon  he  had  himself  experi- 
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enced,  and  whose  cmeltieB  filled  every  one's  moutli— lie  was 
seized  with  a  transport  of  rage  and  madness,  like  Cyras  the 
jonnger  on  the  field  of  Ennaza  at  the  sight  of  his  brother 
Artaxerz^  Without  thinlring  of  his  duties  as  a  general,  or 
even  looking  to  see  by  whom  he  was  followed,  he  rushed  im- 
petuously forward,  with  loud  cries  and  challenges  to  Alexander 
to  come  forth  and  fight  The  latter  declining  the  challenge 
retired  among  his  guards,  into  the  midst  of  whom  Pelopidas 
plimged  with  the  few  who  followed  him,  and  there,  while  fighting 
with  desperate  bravery,  met  his  death.  So  rapidly  had  this  rash 
proceeding  been  consummated,  that  his  army  behind  did  not  at 
first  perceive  it  But  they  presently  hastened  forward  to  rescue 
or  avenge  him,  vigorously  charged  the  troops  of  Alexander,  and 
put  them  to  flight  with  severe  loss.^ 

Tet  this  victory,  though  important  to  the  Thebans,  and  still 
more  important  to  the  Thessalians,  was  to  both  of 
them  robbed  of  all  its  sensible  value  by  the  death  of  grief  of  the 
Pelopidas.  The  demonstrations  of  grief  throughout  Ih^SiiuM 
the  army  were  imbounded  and  universal  The  J^^ 
soldiers  yet  warm  from  their>  victory,  the  wounded 
men  with,  wounds  still  untended,  flocked  around  the  corpse, 
piling  up  near  to  it  as  a  trophy  the  arms  of  the  slain  enemies. 
Many,  refusing  either  to  kindle  fire  or  to  touch  their  evening 
meal,  testified  their  affliction  by  cutting  off  their  own  hair  as 
well  as  the  manes  of  their  horses.  The  Thessalian  cities  vied 
with  each  other  in  tokens  of  affectionate  respect,  and  obtained 
from  the  Thebans  permission  to  take  the  chief  share  in  his 
funeral  as  their  lost  guardian  and  protector.  At  Thebes  the 
emotion  was  no  less  strikingly  manifested.  Endeared  to  his 
countrymen  first  as  the  head  of  that  devoted  handful  of  exiles 
who  braved  every  peril  to  rescue  the  city  from  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians,  Pelopidas  had  been  re-elected  without  interruption  to  the 
amiual  office  of  Boeotarch  during  all  the  years  that  had  since 
elapsed'  (378 — 364  B.C.).  He  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  all 
their  struggles  and  all  their  glories ;  he  had  been  foremost  to 
cheer  them  in  the  hour  of  despondency ;  he  had  lent  himself, 

1  For  the  deaciiptioii  of  this  memo-   Nepos.  Pelopid.  o.  6. 
mble  scene,  see  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,       s  Diod6r.  zv.  81.    Plutarch  (Pelop. 
c.  81,  82 ;  Diod6r.  xr.  80,  81 ;  ComeL    c  84)  states  substantially  the  same. 
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with  the  wisdom  of  a  patriot  and  the  generosity  of  a  friend,  to. 
second  the  guiding  ascendency  of  Epameinondas,  and  his  mode- 
ration of  dealing  towards  conquered  enemies.^ 
All  that  Thdbes  could  do  was  to  avenge  the  death  of  Pelopidas. 
The  Theban  generals,  Malkitas  and  Diogeiton,^  con- 
ducted a  powerful  force  of  7000  hoplites  into  Thessaly, 
and  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  their  partisans  in 
that  country.  With  this  united  army  they  pressed 
Alexander  hard,  completely  worsted  him,  and  reduced 
him  to  submit  to  their  own  terms.  He  was  compelled  to  relin- 
quish all  his  dependencies  in  Thessaly ;  to  confine  himself  to 


TheThe- 
bans  com- 

Sletely  sub- 
ne  Alex- 
ander of 
Phene. 


1  Plutarch,  Compar.  Pelopid.  and 
Biarcell.  c.  1. 

s  Dioddms  (zr.  78)  places  in  one  and 
the  same  year  both— 1.  The  maritime 
project  of  Epameinondas.  including  his 
recommendation  of  it,  the  equipment 
of  the  fleet,  and  the  actual  expedition. 
2.  The  expedition  of  Pelopidas  into 
Thessaly  with  its  immediate  conse- 
quences. He  mentions  first  the  former 
of  the  two,  but  he  places  both  in  the 
first  vear  of  Olympiad  104,  the  year 
in  which  Timokratds  was  archon  at 
Athens,  that  is,  from  midsummer,  864, 
to  midsummer,  863  B.C.  He  passes 
immediately  from  the  maritime  ex- 
pedition into  an  allusion  to  the  battle 
of  Mantineia,  which  (he  says)  proved 
fatal  to  Epameinondas  and  hindered 
him  from  foUowing  up  his  ideas  of 
maritime  activity. 

The  battle  of  Mantineia  took  place 
in  June  or  July,  862  b.c.  The  maritime 
expedition  immediately  preceding  that 
battle  would  therefore  naturally  take 
place  in  the  summer  of  863  B.c,  the 
year  864  B.C.  having  been  occupied  in 
the  requisite  naval  equipments. 

I  incline  to  think  that  the  march  of 
Pelopidas  into  Thessaly  also  took  place 
during  368  B.a,  and  that  his  death  thus 
occurred  while  Epameinondas  was  ab- 
sent on  shipboard.  A  probable  reason 
is  thus  supplied  why  the  second  Theban 
army  which  went  to  avenge  Pelopidas 
was  commanded,  not  by  ms  friend  and 
colleague  E^meinondas,  but  by  other 
generals.  Had  Epameinondas  been 
uien  at  home,  this  would  hardly  have 
been. 

The  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  both 
Plutarch  and  Dioddrus  mention  to 
have  immediately  preceded  Hie  out- 
march of  Pelopidas,  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  as  yet  oertainly  identified. 


Dodwell,  on  the  authority  of  an  astro- 
homical  friend,  places  it  on  the  13th  of 
June,  864  B.C.,  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  On  the  other  hand,  Galvi- 
sius  places  it  on  the  13th  of  July  in  the 
same  Julian  year,  at  a  quarter  before 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  day  (see  L'Art  de 
verifier  les  Dates,  tom.  i.  p.  257).  We 
may  remark  that  the  dav  named  by 
DodweU  (as  he  himself  admite)  would 
not  fall  within  the  Olympic  year  364— 
863  B.a,  but  during  the  month  preced- 
ing the  commencement  of  that  year. 
Moreover  Dodwell  speaks  as  if  there 
were  no  other  months  in  the  year, 
except  June,  July,  and  August,  fit  for 
military  expeditions;  an  hypothesis 
not  reasonable  to  adnut. 

Both  Sievers  and  Dr.  Thirlwall 
accept  the  eclipse  mentioned  by  Dod- 
well, as  marking  the  time  when  the 
expedition  of  Pelopidas  commenced— 
June,  864  B.C.  But  against  this,  Mr. 
Clinton  takes  no  notice  of  it  in  his 
Tables,  which  seems  to  show  that  he 
was  not  satisfied  as  to  the  exactness  of 
Dodwell's  statement  on  the  chronolo- 
gical identity.  If  it  should  turn  out, 
on  further  astronomical  calculations, 
that  there  occurred  no  eclipse  of  the 
sun  in  the  year  863  B.C.,  visible  at 
Thdbes,  I  should  then  fix  upon  toe 
eclipse  mentioned  by  Galvisius  (13th 
July,  864  B.C.)  as  identifying  the  time 
of  the  expedition  of  Pelopidas,  which 
would,  on  that  supposition,  precede  by 
eight  or  nine  months  the  commence- 
ment of  the  transmarine  cruise  of  Epa- 
meinondas. The  eclipse  mentioned  oy 
Galvisiusispref erable  to  that  mentioned 
by  Dodwell,  because  it  falls  within  the 
Olympic  year  indicated  by  Dioddms. 

Bin  it  appears  to  me  that  further 
astronomical  information  is  here  re- 
quired. 
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PhersB,  with  its  territory  near  the  Golf  of  Pagasse ;  and  to  swear 
adherence  to  Thebes  as  a  leader.  All  Thessalj,  together  with  the 
Phihiot  Achseans  and  the  Magnates,  became  annexed  to  the  head- 
ship of  the  Thebans,  who  thus  acquired  greater  ascendency,  in 
Northern  Greece  than  they  had  ever  enjoyed  before.*  The  power 
of  Alexander  was  effectually  put  down  on  land,  but  he  still  con- 
tinued both  powerful  and  predatory  at  sea,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
ensuing  year. 

i  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  o.  8S. 
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CHAPTER   LXXX. 

FROM  THE  DEATH   OF  PELOPIDAS  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF 
MANTINEIA. 

It  was  during  this  period — ^while  Epameinondas  was  absent  with 
Ro.  8M—  the  fleet)  and  while  Felopidas  was  engaged  in  that 
^^'  Thessalian  campaign  from  whence  he  never  returned 

CoMplnwy  — ^that  the  Thebans  destroyed  Orchomenus.  That 
knights  of  city,  the  second  in  the  Boeotian  federation,  had  always 
^^^™«'^«  been  disaffected  towards  Thebes.    The  absence  of  the 


d  taSlJi  ^^  great  leaders,  as  well  as  of  a  large  Theban  force 
ofOrcho-  in  Thessaly,  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  the 
Se^Si^  Orchomenian  Knights  or  Horsemen  (the  first  and 
iMuu-  richest  among  the   citizens,  300  in  number)  as  a 

fEiTouiable  moment  for  attack.  Some  Theban  exiles  took  part  in 
this  scheme,  with  a  view  to  overthrow  the  existing  government ; 
and  a  day  appointed  for  a  military  review  near  Thebes  was  fixed 
for  execution.  A  large  number  of  conspirators  joined  with  ap- 
parent ardour.  But  before  the  day  arrived,  several  of  them  re- 
pented and  betrayed  the  plot  to  the  Bceotarchs,  upon  which  the 
Orchomenian  horsemen  were  seized,  brought  before  the  Theban 
assembly,  condemned  to  death,  and  executed.  Moreover,  the 
resolution  was  taken  to  destroy  the  town,  to  kill  the  male  adults, 
and  to  sell  the  women  and  children  into  slavery.^  This  barbar- 
ous decree  was  executed,  though  probably  a  certain  fraction 
foimd  means  to  escape,  forming  the  kemd  of  that  population 
which  was  afterwards  restored.  The  full  measure  of  ancient 
Theban  hatred  was  thus  satiated — a  hatred,  tracing  its  origin 
even  to  those  mythical  times  when  ThSbes  was  said  to  have  paid 
tribute  to  Orchomenus.    But  the  erasure  of  this  venerable  city 

1  Dioddr.  XV.  79. 
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from  the  list  of  autonomous  units  in  HeUas,  with  the  wholesale 
execution  and  sale  of  so  many  firee  kinsmen  into  slavery,  excited 
strong  sympathy  throughout  the  neighbours,  as  well  as  repug- 
nance against  lieban  cruelty  ^— a  sentiment  probably  aggravated 
by  the  fact,  which  we  must  presume  to  have  been  concurrent, 
that  the  lliebans  appropriated  the  territory  among  their  own 
citizens.  It  would  seem  that  the  neighbouring  town  of  Eordneia 
shared  the  same  fate ;  at  least  the  two  are  afterwards  spoken  of 
together  in  such  manner  as  to  make  us  suppose  so.'  ThSbes  thus 
absorbed  into  herself  these  two  towns  and  territories  to  the  north 
of  her  own  dty,  as  well  as  Platsea  and  ThespisB  to  the  south. 

We  must  recollect  that  during  the  supremacy  of  Sparta  and 
the  period  of  Theban  struggle  and  humiliation,  before  i^p^gnance 
the  battle  of  Leuktra,  Orchomenus  had  actively  em-  exdted 
braced  the  Spartan  cause.    Shortly  after  that  victory,  ^^^^* 
the  Thebans  had  been  anxious  under  their  first  im-  5|gf,^2iitfe 


— w~         ^  "™""" —  ^  dif pleasure 

pulse  of  resentment  to  destroy  the  city,  but  had  been  of  fpamei- 
restrained  by  the  lenient  recommendations  of  Epa-  ^^^  *"' 
meinondas.*  All  their  half-suppressed  wrath  was  revived  by 
the  conspiracy  of  the  Orchomenian  Knights ;  yet  the  extreme 
severity  of  the  proceeding  would  never  have  been  consummated, 
but  for  the  absence  of  Epameinondas,  who  was  deeply  chagrined 
on  his  return.*  He  well  knew  the  bitter  censures  which  ThSbes 
would  draw  upon  herself  Tjy  pimishing  the  entire  city  for  the 
conspiracy  of  the  wealthy  Enights,  and  in  a  manner  even  more 
rigorous  than  Plataeaand  Thespise ;  since  the  inhabitants  of  these 
two  latter  were  expelled  with  their  families  out  of  Boeotia,  while 

1  See  the  sentiment  expressed  by  The  year  in  which  he  places  them 

Demosthends,  cont.  Leptinem,  p.  4^,  is,  the  archonship  of  Timolmitds— f rom 

8. 121— an  oration  delivered  in  855  B. Cm  midsnmmeri  864,  to  midsummer,  868 

eig^t  years  aiter  the  destruction  of  b.c. 

Orchomenns.  That  the  destruction  of  Orchomenus 

s  Demosth.  De  Pace,  p.  62,  s.  21 ;  occurred  durine  the  absence  of  Epa- 

Pfallippic  ii  p.  69,  s.  16 ;  Fals.  Leg.  p.  meinondas,  ana  that  he  was  greatly 

876. 8. 122 ;  p.  887,  s.  162 ;  p.  445,  s.  878.  distressed    at  it   on    his   return,   is 

•  Dioddr.  XT.  67.  distinctly  stated  by  Pausanias,  who, 

*  Fausan.  ix.  15,  2.  however,  is  (in  my  judgment)  so  far 
Dioddms  places  in  the  same  year  all  mistaken,  that  he  refers  the  absence 

the   three    facts:— 1.   The   maritime  of  Epameinondas  to   that   previous 

expedition  of  Epameinondas.    2.  The  occasion   when  he   had    gone    into 

expedition  of  Pelopidas  into  Thessaly,  Thessaly  to  rescue  Pelopidaa  from  the 

his  death,  and  the  following  Theban  dungeon  of  Alexander,  866  B.C. 
victories  oyer  Alexander  of  Phem.        Tbin  date  is  not  so  probable  as  the 

8.  The  conspiracy  of  the  Orchomenian  date  assigned  hj  Dioddrus ;  nor  do 

Knifihts     and     the     destruction    of  tiie  chronological  conceptions  of  Pan- 

Orchomenns.  sanias  seem  to  me  exact 
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the  Orchomenian  male  adults  were  slain,  and  the  women  and 
children  sold  into  slavery. 

On  retoming  from  his  maritime  expedition  at  the  «id  of  363 

B.a,  Epameinondas  was  rejected  one  of  the  Boeotarchs. 

He  had  probably  intended  to  renew  his  cruise  during 

^amei^n.   ^®  coming  year.    But  his  chagrin  for  the  Orchome- 

w?  ?S^    ^"^^'^  aflBBur,  and  his  grief  for  the  death  of  Pelopidas— 

renewed        an  intimate  friend,  as  well  as  a  political  colleague 

S^in*^      whom  he  could  trust — might  deter  him  from  a  second 

Fg^n-       absence  ;  while  the  affairs  of  Peloponnesus  also  were 

now  becoming  so  complicated  as  to  render  the  necessity 

of  renewed  Theban  interference  again  probable. 

Since  the  peace  concluded  in  366  B.C.  with  Corinth,  Fhlius^  &c, 
state  of  Thibes  had  sent  no  army  into  that  peninsula ;  though 
ntouS^  her  harmost  and  garrison  still  continued  at  Tegea, 
Eieians  and  perhaps  at  MegalopoHs  and  MessSnS  also.  The  Area- 
in  alliance  dians,  jealous  of  her  as  well  as  disunited  among  them- 
with  Sparta,  ggiygg^  }^  gyen  gone  so  £gu*  as  to  contract  an  alliance 
with  her  enemy  Athens.  The  main  conflict^  however,  now  wss, 
between  the  Arcadians  and  the  Eieians,  respecting  the  possessicm 
of  Triphylia  and  the  Pisatid.  The  Eieians  about  this  time  (365 
&a)  came  into  alliance  again  with  Sparta,^  relinquishing  their 
alliance  with  Thebes;  while  the  Achseans,  having  come  into 
vigorous  co-operation  with  Sparta^  ever  since  367  aa  (by  reaction 
against  the  Thebans,  who,  reversing  the  judicious  and  moderate 
policy  of  Epameinondas,  violently  changed  the  Achaean  govern- 
ments), allied  themselves  with  Elis  also,  in  or  before  365  B.O.* 
And  thus  Sparta,  though  robbed  by  the  pacification  of  366  B.a  ot 
the  aid  of  Corinth,  Phlius,  Epidaurus,  &c.,  had  now  acquired  in 
exchange  Elis  and  Achaia — confederates  not  less  valuable. 

Triphylia,  the  territory  touching  the  western  sea  of  Pelopon- 
Mie  Eieianf  n^sus,  immediately  north  of  the  river  Neda,  and  the 
cove^g*"  I^satid  (including  the  lower  course  of  theriver  Alpheius 
Triphylia—  and  the  plain  of  Olympiad  immediately  north  of 
at  reJaver?*  Triphylia,  both  of  them  between  Messenia  and  Elis, 
logMeasdnd.  ^a^  been  in  former  times  conquered  and  long  held 
by  the  Eieians,  but  always  as  discontented  subjects.    Sparta,  it^ 

ft  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4, 19.  >  Xen.  Hellen.  Til.  1,  48. 

>Xen.  H6llen.vii.4.17^ 
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the  days  of  her  unquestioned  supremacy,  bad  found  it  politic  to 
Tindicate  their  independence,  and  had  compelled  the  Eleians, 
tfter  a  war  of  two  or  three  years,  to  renounce  formally  all 
donmuon  over  them.^  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  battle  of 
Uuktra  disarmed  Sparta,  than  the  Eleians  reclaimed  their  lost 
dominion  ;*  while  the  subjects  on  their  side  found  new  protectors 
in  the  Arcadians,  and  were  even  admitted,  under  pretence  of 
kindred  race,  into  the  Pan-Arcadian  confederacy.*  The  Persian 
nseript  brought  down  by  Pelopidas  (367—366  B.a)  seems  to  have 
isfened  this  arrangement,  recognizing  the  imperial  rights  of  the 
Qeians.^  But  as  the  Arcadians  had  repudiated  the  rescript,  it 
lemained  for  the  Eleians  to  enforce  their  imperial  rights  by  arms, 
if  thej  could.  They  found  Sparta  in  the  same  interest  as  them- 
nlves :  not  only  equally  hostile  to  the  Arcadians,  but  also  com- 
plaining that  she  had  been  robbed  of  MessSn^  as  they  complained 
ci  the  loflB  of  Triphylia.  Sparta  had  just  gained  a  slight  ad  van* 
tags  over  the  Arcadians,  in  the  recapture  of  SeUasia ;  chiefly 
thiOQgh  the  aid  of  a  Syracusan  reinforcement  of  twelve  triremes, 
sent  to  them  by  the  younger  Dionysius,  but  with  orders  speedily 
towtam.' 

Besides  the  imperial  claims  over  Triphylia  and  the  Pisatid^ 
▼bich  thus  placed  Elis  in  alliance  with  Sparta  and  in  ^^^  3^^^ 
conflict  with  Arcadia,  there  was  also  a  territory  lying  8^ 
north  of  the  Alpheius  (on  the  hilly  ground  forming  war  be- 
the  western  or  Eleian  side  of  Mount  Erymanthus,  ^Ih^s^d 
betweenEIis  and  the  north-western  portion  of  Arcadia!  ^^***"f°*~ 
▼tuch  included  Lasion  and  the  highland  townships  occupy 
called  Akroreii,  and  which  was  disputed  between  Elis  ^^^^^ 
and  Arcadia.    At  this  moment,  it  was  included  as  a  portion  of  the 
Pan-Arcadian  aggregate  ;*  but  the  Eleians,  claiming  it  as  their 
own;  and  suddenly  marching  in  along  with  a  body  of  Arcadian 
oiles,  seized  and  occupied  Lasion  as  well  as  some  of  the  neigh- 
boQiing  AkroreiL    The  Arcadians  were  not  slow  in  avenging  the 
a&ont    A  body  of  their  Pan-Arcadian  piilitia  called  the  Epariti, 
collected  from  the  various  cities  and  districts,  marched  to  Lasion> 
defeated  the  Eleian  hoplites  with  considerable  loss  both  of  men 

1  XeD.  Henen.  ilL  8, 80, 81.  •  Xen.  HeUen.  tH.  4»  12. 

*X«n.  HeUen.  ▼!.  6,  S.  •  It  had  been  taken  from  RUs  by 

*  Xen.  HeUen.  tU.  t,  26.  Agis.  at  the  peace  of  899  B.a,  after  hia 

« Xen.  HeUen.  TlL  1,88.  viotorions  war  (Xen.  HeUen.  iiL  2,  81) 
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and  anns,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  district  The  victors  re- 
covered both  Lasion  and  all  the  Akroreii,  except  ThraastuB  i  after 
which  they  proceeded  to  the  sacred  ground  of  Olympia,  and  took 
formal  possession  of  it|  planting  a  garrison,  protected  by  a  regular 
stockaded  cirde,  on  the  hill  called  Eronion«  Having  made  good 
this  position,  they  marched  on  even  to  the  city  of  Elis  itself  which 
was  unfortified  (though  it  had  a  tenable  acropolis),  so  that  th^ 
were  enabled  to  enter  it,  finding  no  resistance  until  they  reached 
the  agora.  Here  tiiey  found  mustered  the  Eleian  horsemen  and 
the  chosen  hoplites,  who  repulsed  them  with  some  loss.  But  Elis 
was  in  great  consternation,  while  a  democratical  opposition  now 
manifested  itself  against  the  ruling  oligarchy,  seizing  the  acropolis 
in  hopes  of  admitting  the  Arcadians.  The  bravery  of  the  horse- 
men and  hoplites,  however,  put  down  this  internal  movement, 
recovered  the  acropolis,  and  forced  the  malcontents,  to  the  number 
of  400,  to  evacuate  the  city.  Thus  expelled,  the  latter  seized  and 
established  themselves  at  Pylus  (in  the  Eleian  territory,  about 
nine  miles  from  Elis  towards  the  Arcadian  border^),  where  they 
were  reinforced  not  only  by  a  body  ot  Arcadians,  but  also  by  many 
of  their  partisans  who  came  from  the  city  to  join  them.  From 
tMs  fortified  post,  planted  in  the  country  like  Dekeleia  in  Attica, 
they  carried  on  a  harassing  war  against  the  Eleians  in  the  cily, 
and  reduced  them  after  some  time  to  great  straits.  There  were 
even  hopes  of  compelling  the  city  to  surrender,  and  a  fresh  invasion 
of  the  Arcadians  was  invited  to  complete  the  enterprise.  The 
Eleians  were  only  rescued  by  a  reinforcement  from  their  allies  in 
Achaia,  who  came  in  large  force  and  placed  the  city  in  safety  ;  so 
that  the  Arcadians  could  do  nothing  more  than  lay  waste  the 
territory  around.' 

Retiring  on  this  occasion,  the  Arcadians  renewed  their  invasion 
B.0.866.  not  long  afterwards,  their  garrison  still  occupying 
to*^"i*^  of  ^^y°^P"^>  *^^  *^®  exiles  continuing  at  Pylus.  They 
EUs  by  the  now  marched  all  across  the  country,  even  approaching 
^^^i  KyllgnS,  the  Jiarbour  of  Elis  on  the  western  sea.  Be- 
ttiemeiang.  tween  the  harbour  and  the  city  the  Eleians  ventured 
and  the  to  attack  them,  but  were  defeated  with  such  loss  that 
fniSide"  *^®^  general  Andromachus  (who  had  prompted  the 
Arcadia.  attack)  fell  upon  his  sword  in  despair.  The  distress 
1  Pausanias,  vL  22, 8.       s  Xen.  Helxen  yVL  i,  18-18 ;  Dloddr.  zt.  H. 
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of  the  Eleians  became  greater  tlian  ever.  In  hopes  of  draw- 
ing off  die  Arcadian  invaders,  they  sent  an  envoy  to  Sparta, 
entreating  that  the  LacedsBmonians  would  make  a  diversion  on 
their  side  of  Arcadia.  Accordingly,  the  Spartan  prince  Archi- 
damos  (son  of  King  Agesilaus),  invading  the  south-western  portion 
of  Arcadia,  occupied  a  hill-town  or  post  called  Kromnus  (seem- 
ioglj  in  the  territory  of  Megalopolis,  and  cutting  off  the  commu- 
nication between  that  city  and  MessSnS),  which  he  fortified  and 
garrisoned  with  about  200  Spartans  and  Perioeki  The  effect 
vliich  the  Eleians  contemplated  was  produced.  The  Arcadian 
anny  (except  the  garrison  of  Olympia)  being  withdrawn  home, 
they  had  leisure  to  act  against  Pylus.  The  Pylian  exiles  had 
recently  made  an  abortive  attempt  upon  Thalamse,  on  their  return 
from  which  they  were  overtaken  and  worsted  by  the  Eleians,  with 
aeveie  loss  in  killed,  and  200  of  their  number  ultimately  made 
prisoners.  Among  these  latter,  all  the  Eleian  exiles  were  at  once 
put  to  death ;  all  the  remainder  sold  for  slaves,^ 

Meanwhile  the  main  Arcadian  force,  which  had  returned  from 
Blia,  was  joined  by  allies—Thebans,'  Argeians,  and  j^rchidamus 
Messemans — and  marched  at  once  to  Kromnus.    They  estabUjjes 
there  blocked  up  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  by  a  mrrison  at 
double  palisade  carried  all  round,  which  they  kept  a  |jj^^: 
nmnerous  force  to  occupy.    In  vain  did  Archidamus  dUiu  gain 
attempt  to  draw  them  off,  by  carrying  his  devastations  ovlrhim^ 
into  the  Skiritis  and  other  portions  of  Arcadia ;  for  the  "^^at^ce- 
Skiritse,  in.  former  days  dependents  of  Sparta  and  among  the  most 
Enable  constituents  of  the  LacedsBmonian  armies,'  had  now  be- 
come independent  Arcadians.    The  blockade  was  still  continued 
without  interruption.    Archidamus  next  tried  to  get  possession 
of  a  hill-top  which  commanded  the  Arcadian  position.    But  in 
marching  along  the  road  up,  he  encountered  the  enemy  in  great 
force,  and  was  repulsed  with  some  loss — ^himself  being  thrust 
through  the  thigh  with  a  spear,  and  his  relatives  Polysenidas  and 
Ohilon  slain.*    The  Lacedsemonian  troops  retreated  for  some  space 

I  Xen.  Hellen.  vii  4»  96.  *  Thncyd.  ▼.  68 ;  Xen.  Bep.  Laced. 

^Xea.HelLvii4,27.    TheThebana  xiL8:xitL& 
who  are  here  mentioned  mnst  have  been       4  The  aeizure  of  Kromnns  by  the 

■oldiers  in  garrison  at  Tegea,  Megalo-  Lacedaemonians,    and     the     wound 

Polia,  or  Mesa^nd.     No  fresh  Theban  received  by  Archidamus,  are  alluded 

HOops  had  come  into  Peloponnesus.  to  by  Justin,  yL  6. 
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into  a  wider  breadth  of  ground,  where  they  were  again  formed  is 
battle  order,  yet  greatly  discouraged  both  by  the  repnlse  and  by 
the  conununication  of  the  names  of  the  slain,  who  were  among 
the  most  distinguished  soldiers  of  Sparta.  The  Arcadians  on  the 
contrary  were  advancing  to  the  charge  in  high  spirits,  when  an 
ancient  Spartan,  stepping  forth  from  the  ranks,  shouted  with  a 
loud  voice,  ''What  need  to  fight,  gentlemen ?  Is  it  not  better  to 
conclude  a  truce  and  separate  V  Both  armies  accepted  the  pro- 
position  joyfully.  The  truce  was  concluded ;  the  Lacedaemonians 
took  up  their  dead  and  retired  ;  the  Arcadians  also  retreated  to 
the  spot  where  they  had  gained  their  advantage,  and  there  erected 
their  trophy.i 

Under  the  graphic  description  here  given  by  Xenophdn  seems 
The  Aroa-  ^  ^  concealed  a  defeat  of  the  Lacedaemonians  more 
M^kad  serious  than  he  likes  to  enunciate.  The  Arcadians 
Eromnns,  completely  gained  their  point  by  continuing  the 
toeSSSS  blockade  without  interruption.  One  more  attempt 
garrison.  y^^;^  made  by  the  Lacedaemonians  for  the  relief  of  their 
coimtrymen.  Suddenly  assailing  the  palisade  at  night,  they 
succeeded  in  mastering  the  portion  of  it  guarded  by  the  Argeians.* 
They  broke  down  an  opening,  and  called  to  the  besieged  to  hasten 
out  But  the  relief  had  come  unexpected,  so  that  only  a  few  of 
those  near  at  hand  could  profit  by  it  to  escape.  The  Arcadians, 
hurrying  to  the  spot  in  large  force,  drove  off  the  assailants  and 
re-enclosed  the  besieged,  who  were  soon  compelled  to  surrender 
for  want  of  provisions.  More  than  100  prisoners,  Spartans  and 
Periceki  together,  were  distributed  among  the  captors — ^Argeian^ 
Thebans,  Arcadians,  and  Messenians — one  share  to  each.'  Sixty 
years  before,  the  capture  of  220  Spartans  and  Lacedaemonians  in 
Sphakteria,  by  Eleon  and  Demosthen^  had  excited  the  extreme 
of  incredulous  wonder  throughout  all  Greece,  emphatically  noted 
by  the  impartial  ThucydidSs.*  Now,  not  a  trace  of  such  senti- 
ment appears  even  in  the  philo-Laconian  Xenoph6n.  So  sadly 
had  Spartan  glory  declined  1 

1  Xen.  HeUen.  vii  4,  20-25.    ms  ««,        a  Xen.    HeUen.    til.  4,    27.     Tbe 

irAi)<riov    ovroiv,    a.vaQoi^v<K     T19    rw  conjecture    Of     Palmeriui— rw    ««»* 

irpta-^vripviv  ctirc — ri  oei  ^fi.a«,  &  ai^pes,  Tot>$  'Apyeiovc — seems    here  jVflt  Aw 

fiaxe<r0at,  oAX'  ov  <nrti9aii.ivov9  fitoAv^  necessary, 
vol ; — ao-/bi«voi  fit)  a/i^4$r<pot  dxoij<raKreri        '  Xen.  Hellen.  Tii.  4, 27. 
iauMayro.  *  Thucyd.  iv.  40. 
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Haying  thus  pat  an  end  to  the  Spartan  attack,  the  Arcadians 
leBomed  their  aggression  against  Elis,  in  conjunction 
with  a  new  project  of  considerable  moment.    It  was 
fiow  the  spring  immediately  preceding  the  celebration  dSSj^J^e- 
of  the  great  quadrennial  Olympic  festival,  which  came  brate  the 
about  midsummer.    The  presidency  over  this  sacred  te^ni 
ceremony  had  long  been  the  cherished  privilege  of  Sw^Ja^ 

the  Eleians,  who  had  acquired  it  when  they  conquered  --exduding 
,     _ .         '        ,       .   ,    r .  g>    t  .        .  the  Eleians. 

the  Pisatans — ^the  mhabitants  of  the  r^ion  imme- 
diately around  Olympia,  and  the  first  curators  of  the  festival 
in  its  most  primitive  state.  These  Pisatans,  always  reluctant 
sobjeotsof  Elis,  had  never  lost  the  conviction  that  the  presidency 
d  the  festival  belonged  to  them  of  right,  and  had  entreated 
Sparta  to  restore  to  them  their  right,  thirty-five  years  before, 
when  Agis  as  conqueror  imposed  terms  of  peace  upon  the  Eleians.^ 
Their  request  had  been  then  declined,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  too  poor  and  rude  to  do  worthy  honour  to  the  ceremony. 
Bat  on  now  renewing  it,  they  found  the  Arcadians  more  com- 
pliant than  the  Spartans  had  been.  The  Arcadian  garrison, 
which  had  occupied  the  sacred  plain  of  Olympia  for  more  than 
a  year,  being  strongly  reinforced,  preparation  was  made  for 
edebratmg  the  festival  by  the  Pisatans  imder  Arcadian  protec- 
tion.' The  Grecian  states  would  receive  with  surprise,  on  this 
occasion,  two  distinct  notices  from  official  heralds,  announcing  to 
them  the  commencement  of  the  Meromenia  or  sacred  season,  and 
the  precise  day  when  the  ceremonies  would  begin ;  since  doubt- 
less the  Eleians,  though  expelled  by  force  from  Olympia,  still 
asserted  their  rights  and  sent  round  their  notices  as  usuaL 

It  was  evident  that  this  memorable  plain,  consecrated  as  it 
was  to  Hellenic  brotherhood  and  communion,  would        g^ 
on  the  present  occasion  be  dishonoured  by  dispute 
and  perhaps  by  bloodshed,  for  the  Arcadians  sum-  SSiS^th?' 
moned  to  the  spot,  besides  their  own  military  strength,  'ettlvai  by 
a  considerable  body  of  allies :   2000  hoplites  from  met  on  the 
Argos,  and  400  horsemen  from  Athens.    So  imposing  Sympia— 
a  force  being  considered  sufficient  to  deter  the  unwar-  ^^gL^ 
like  Eleians  frt)m  any  idea  of  asserting  their  rights  by 

1  Xen.  HeUen.  iU.  2, 8L 

s  Xen.  Hellen.  tU.  2, 9.    Compare  FaoflSiiiM,  tL  22, 8. 
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arms,  the  Arcadians  and  PisatanB  began  the  festiyal  with  its 
ordinary  routine  of  sacrifices  and  matehea  Having  gone  throng^ 
the  chariot-race,  they  entered  upon  the  pentathlon,  or  qointnple 
contest^  wherein  the  running  match  and  the  wrestling  match 
came  first  in  order.  The  running  match  had  already  been 
completed,  and  those  who  had  been  successful  enough  in  it  to  go 
on  contending  for  the  prize  in  the  other  four  points,  had  b^un 
to  wrestle  in  the  space  between  the  stadium  and  the  great  altar,^ 
when  suddenly  the  Eleians  were  seen  entering  the  sacred  ground 
in  arms,  accompanied  by  their  allies  the  Achseans,  and  Tnarchiug 
up  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  little  river  Eladeus^  which  flowed 
at  a  little  distance  to  the  westward  of  the  Altis,  or  interior 
enclosed  precinct  of  Zeus,  feJling  afterwaids  into  the  Alpheius. 
Upon  this  the  Arcadians  drew  up  in  armed  order,  on  their  own 
side  of  the  Kladeus,  to  resist  the  fSEurther  approach  of  the  Eleians.' 
The  latter,  with  a  boldness  for  which  no  one  gave  them  credit^ 
forded  the  rivulet,  headed  by  Stratolas  with  his  chosen  band  of 
900,  and  vigorously  charged  first  the  Arcadians,  next  the  Argeianfi^ 
both  of  whom  were  defeated  and  driven  back.  The  victorious 
Eleians  forced  their  way  into  the  Altis,  and  pressed  forward  to 

^  Xen.  HeUen.  tH.  4, 29.   koX  tjip  nhf  riTer  Kladeus,  which  flowed  throrngk 

IwwoipoyiimM  ifin   cvcvou^xetrar,  luuL  rk  the  Wii«yo(,  but  aJUmgtide  of  the  AI^ 

apofuxa  rov  vmrSBkuv  oi  V  etc  viA^v  The  iomb  of  (Bnomaiu,  whidi  wm 

a^uc^iMvot  oviciri  iv  rf  lp6iLift  doubtless  invaded  in  the  Wjumvoc,  was 

aXX^  f^ra^i  rov5potfovffaurov/3w|M5  on  the  liffht  bank  of  the  Kladeos 

iwiXaiov.   ol  ykp  'HXcioi  vop^o-oy  (Paosan.  VL  21,3):  while  the  Altis  was 

jitii,  Ac  on  the  left  bank  of  the  ilTer. 

IMod6nis  erroneously  represents  (XT.        Colonel  Leake  On  his  Pdoponne- 

78)  the  occorrenoe  as  if  the  Eleians  aiaca,  pp.  0.  107)  has  given  a  copious 

had  been  engaged  In  celebrating  the  and  instmctive  exposition  of  the  ground 

festival,  and  as  if  the  Pisatans  and  of  Olympia,  as  well  as  of  the  notices 

Arcadians    had    marched    up    and  left    by    Paosanias    respecting    it 

attacked  them  while  doing  so.     The  Unf ortnnately,  little  can  be  made  oat 

Eleians  were  really  the  assulants.  certainly,  except  the  position  of  the 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  U  e.    ol  yip  'HActbi  mat  temple  of  Zens  in  the  Altis. 

vapi|<rav  aiiw  roU  ovAotc  C4c  rh  ri'  Neither  the  portions  assis;ned  to  the 

ii.9vot.    ol  ik  'AMcdUn  wo^mripm  iiJkp  varions  bnilmngs,  the  Stamon,  or  the 

ovK avi}m}o-air, ^i ai Tov KAa5^vvoT^  Hippodrome,  bv  Colonel  Leake— nor 

luni  vapcro^ayro,  6«  vaita  t^  *AXnir  those  proposed  oy  Kiepert  in  the  plan 

Karappittv  ct«  rbr  *AA^cioir  <fi/3iXAci.  oompiisea  in  his  maps— nor  by  lanst 

KcX  fti|y  oi  'HAcioi  riwl  Bdrtpa  Corans,  in  the  plan  annexea  to  bis 

rov  woratuov  waptrd^avro,  v^a-  recent   Dissertation    called    Ofjmpia 

yuurofMyoi  Si  tvBit  ix»pov¥.  (Berlin,  1862)— r^  upon  very  somdent 

The  t4iuvo9  most  hero  be  distbi-  evidence.    Perhaps  ratoro  excavations 

Sished  from  the  Altis,  as  meaninc  may  hereafter  roveal  mnch  that  is  now 

B  entiro  breadth  of  the  consecrated  unknown, 
ffronnd  of  Olympia,  of  which  the  Altis       I  cannot  agree  vrith  Colonel  Leake 

formed  a  smaller  interior  portion  en-  however  in  sapposing  tiiat  Pisa  was 

closed  with  a  iralL  The  Bldans  entered  at  any  time  a  dty,  and  afterwaids 

into  the  W/yMvofbeforo  they  crossed  the  deserted. 
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leach  the  great  altar.  Bat  at  every  step  of  their  advance  the 
resistance  became  stronger,  aided  as  it  was  by  numerous  buildings 
—the  Senate-house,  the  temple  of  Zeus,  and  various  porticoes — 
wliich  both  deranged  their  ranks  and  furnished  excellent  posi- 
tions of  defence  for  darters  and  archers  on  the  roofe.  Stratolas 
was  here  slain,  while  his  troops,  driven  out  of  the  sacred  ground, 
were  compelled  to  recross  the  Eladeus.  The  festival  was  then 
resumed  and  prosecuted  in  its  usual  order.  But  the  Arcadians 
were  so  afraid  of  a  renewed  attack  on  the  following  day,  that 
they  not  only  occupied  the  roofs  of  all  the  buildings  more 
completely  than  before,  but  passed  the  night  in  erecting  a  palisade 
of  defence,  tearing  down  for  that  purpose  the  temporary  booths 
wliich  had  been  carefully  put  up  to  accommodate  the  crowd  of 
▼isitors.^  Such  precautions  rendered  the  place  unassailable,  so 
tbat  the  Eleians  were  obliged  to  return  home  on  the  next  day, 
sot  without  sympathy  and  admiration  among  many  of  the  Greeks 
for  the  unwonted  boldness  which  they  had  displayed.  They 
revenged  themselves  by  pronouncing  the  104th  Olympiad  to  be 
no  Olympiad  at  all,  and  by  registering  it  as  such  in  their  cata- 
logue when  they  regained  power ;  preserving  however  the  names 
of  those  who  had  been  proclaimed  victors,  which  appear  in  the 
liste  like  the  rest* 

Such  was  the  unholy  combat  which  dishonoured  the  sanctuary 
d  Pan-hellenic  brotherhood,  and  in  which  the  great 
temple,  with  its  enthroned  inmate,  the  majestic  Zeus  tbsi^ee-^ 
of  Pheidias,  was  for  the  first  time  turned  into  a  ^J^yj^ 
fortress  against  its  habitual  presidents  the  Eleians. 
It  was  a  combat  wherein,  though  both  Thebes  and  Sparta,  the 
competing  leaders  of  Gi*eece,  stand  dear,  Athens  as  wdl  as  most 
of  the  Peloponnesian  chief  states  were  implicated.    It  had  been 
Ivought  on  by  the  rapacious  ambition  of  the  Arcadians,  and  its 
Tttult  seemed  to  confirm  them,  under  colour  of  Pisatan  presi- 
tocy,  in  the  permanent  mastery  of  Olympia.    But  in  spite  of 
roch  apparent  promise,  it  was  an  event  which  carried  in  itself 
the  seeds  ol  violent  reaction.    We  cannot  doubt  that  the  crowd 
of  Grecian  spectators  present  were  not  merely  annoyed  by  the 
intenuption  of  the  proceedings  and  by  the  demohtion  of  their 

'  Xen.  Helleil.  ▼!!•  i,  82.     m<m  ov£'    iuxirtirovrifidva  VKrjvmfiaTO,  dro. 
•H»«waifTo  m  wKThs  hcKAimrr09  tA        «  DiodOr.  xv.  78 ,  Paweania^i  tL  8, 2. 
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tents,  but  also  deeply  shocked  by  the  outrage  to  the  sacred 
ground — "imminentium  templorum  religio".'  Most  of  them 
probably  believed  the  Eleians  to  be  the  rightful  presidents, 
having  never  either  seen  or  heard  of  any  one  else  in  that  capacity. 
And  they  could  hardly  help  feeling  strong  sympathy  for  the 
unexpected  courage  of  these  dispossessed  presidents,  ^hich  ap- 
peared so  striking  to  Xenoph6n  (himself  perhaps  a  spectator), 
that  he  ascribes  it  to  a  special  inspiration  of  the  gods.' 

If  they  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  the  Arcadians  and 
The  Pisatans  as  an  unjust  intrusion,  they  would    dis- 

^^JJj^  approve  yet  more  of  that  spoliation  of  the  rich 
treasures  of  temples  at  Olympia,  whereby  the  intruders  rewarded 
JS^Sr***  themselves.  The  Arcadians,  always  on  the  look-out 
militia.  fQ^  plunder  and  pay  as  mercenary  soldiers,  found 
themselves  supplied  with  both,  in  abundant  measure,  from  this 
war ;  the  one  fix)m  the  forms,  the  stock,  and  the  field-labourers 
of  the  Eleian  neighbourhood  generally,  more  plentiful  than  in 
any  part  of  Peloponnesus  ;  •  the  other  from  the  ample  accumula- 
tion both  of  money  and  of  precious  offerings,  distributed  over  the 
numerous  temples  at  Olympia.  The  Pisatans,  now  installed  as 
administrators,  would  readily  consent  to  appropriate  these  sacred 
treasures  to  the  pay  of  their  own  defenders,  whom  they  doubtless 
considered  as  acting  in  the  service  of  the  Olympian  Zeus. 
Accordingly  the  Epariti,  the  militia  of  joint  Arcadia,  were  better 
paid  than  ever  they  had  been  before,  so  that  the  service  attracted 
numerous  volunteers  of  the  poorer  class.^ 

At  the  outset  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Corinthians  and 
Spartans  had  talked  of  prosecuting  it  in  part  by  borrowed  money 
from  the  treasuries  of  Delphi  and  Olympia.^  How  far  the  pro- 
ject had  ever  been  executed  we  have  no  infonnation.  But  at 
least  it  had  not  been  realized  in  any  such  way  as  to  form  a  pre- 

1  Tadtns,  Hist.  i.  4a     He  is  de-  religio,  et  priores  et  futuri  Prindpes, 

scribing  the  murder  of  Galba  in  the  termere,  qnominus    facerent    scelus, 

Forom  at  Borne   by  the    Othonian  cujus  alter  est  qnisquis  sucoeasit ". 

soldiers :—  3  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  82. 

**  Igitur  milites  Romani,  quasi  Volo-  8  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2»  26  ;  Polybins, 

gesen  aut  Pacorum  avito  Arsacidarum  iv.  73. 

solio  depulsuri,  ac  non  Imperatorem  «  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  33,  34. 

suum,  inermem  et  senem,  trucidare  b  ThucTd.  i.  121. 

pergerent— disjecta  plebe,  proculcato  Periklos  in  his  speech  at  Athens 

Sttiata,  truces  armls,  rapidis  eguis,  alludes  to  this  understood  purpose  of 

forum  irmmpunt:  nee  ilfos  Capitolii  the  Spartans  and  their   confederacy 

aspectos,  et  unminentiam  tempxorum  '^Thucyd.i  143). 
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cedent  for  the  large  sums  now  appropriated  by  the  Pisatans  and 
Arcadians ;  which  appropriation  accordmgly  excited  ^^^^  ^. 
mnch  outcry  as  flagrant  rapacity  and  sacrilege.    This  dissensions 
sentiment  was  felt  with  j)eculiar  force  among  many  jSSgthe 
even  of  the  Arcadians  themselves,  the  guilty  parties.  nj«mbers 
Moreover,  some  of  the  leaders  employed  had  made  Arcadian 
important  private  acquisitions  for  themselves,  so  as  to  SSnion,  in 
provoke  both  resentment  and  jealousy  among  their  *^^^  ^^j 
rivals.      The    Pan -Arcadian   communion,    recently  tbis  appro- 
brought  together  and  ill-cemented,  was  little  calculated  5he  °°* 
to  resist  the  effect  of  any  strong  special  cause  of  dissen-  f£S^^ 
aion.   It  was  composed  of  cities  which  had  before  been  pronounces 
accustomed  to  act  apart  and  even  in  hostility  to  each   ■*"""* 
other,  especially  Mantineia  and  Tegea.     These  two  cities  now 
resumed  their  ancient  rivalry.^    The  Mantineians,  jealous  both  of 
Tegea  and    Megalopolis,  began  to  labour  underhand   against 
Arcadian  unity  and  the  Theban  alliance,  with  a  view  to  renewed 
connexion  with  Sparta  ;  though  only  five  years  before  they  had 
owed  to  Thibes  the  re-establishment  of  their  own  city,  after  it 
had  been  broken  up  into  villages  by  Spartan  force.    The  appro- 
priation of  the  sacred  funds,  offensive  as  it  was  to  much  of  sincere 
sentiment,  supplied  them  with  a  convenient  ground  for  com- 
mencing opposition.     In  the  Mantineian  assembly  a  resolution 
was  passed,  renouncing  all  participation  in  the  Olympic  treasures ; 
while  at  the  same  time  an  adequate  sum  was  raised  among  the 
citizens,  to  furnish  pay  for  all  members  of  the  Epariti  who  came 
from  their  city.    This  sum  was  forwarded  to  the  ofl&cers  in  com- 
mand, who,  however,  not  only  refused  to  receive  it,   ^  q^  ^q^^ 
but  even  summoned  the  authors  of  the  proceeding  to  862. 
take  their  trial  before  the  Pan- Arcadian  assembly.  Further 
the  Ten  Thousand  at  Megalopolis,  on  the  charge  of  S  ArcSSa— 
breaking  up  the  integrity  of  Arcadia.^    The  Manti-  j^St^the 
neian  leaders  thus  summoned,  having  refused  to  appear,  Thebans— 
and  being  condemned  in  their  absence  by  the  Ten  JUS^uded 
Thousand,  a  detachment  of  the  Epariti  was  sent  to  ^th  Eiis. 
Mantineia  to  secure  their  persons.     But  the  gates  were  found 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  88,  34 ;  Diod6r.    avrov?  \vfiaivtir9ai  rh  'ApKoiiiiAv,  avt- 
*▼•  82  ;  Paosanias,  viiL  8,  6.  Ka\ovvTo  «i«  tov?  fivpUvi  Toi>$  irpooTdra* 

^  Xen.  HeUeo.  vii.  4,  83.     ^ao-jcovrcv    avrwK,  dsc. 
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shut,  and  the  order  was  set  at  defiance.  So  macb.  sympatliy 
was  manifested  in  Arcadia  towards  the  Mantineians,  that  many 
other  towns  copied  their  protest  Nay,  even  the  majority  of 
the  Ten  Thousand  themselves,  moved  by  repeated  appeals  made 
to  them  in  the  name  of  the  offended  gods,  were  gradually  induced 
to  adopt  it  also,  publicly  renouncing  and  interdicting  all  further 
participation  in  the  Olympian  treasures. 

Here  was  a  just  point  carried,  and  an  important  advantage 
gained,  in  desisting  from  a  scandalous  misappropriation.  The 
party  which  had  gained  it  immediately  sought  to  push  it  further. 
Beginning  as  the  advocates  of  justice  and  of  the  Olympian  Zeus> 
the  Mantineians  speedily  pronounced  themselves  more  clearly  as 
the  champions  of  oligarchy — friendly  to  Sparta  and  adverse  to 
Thebes.  Supplies  from  Olympia  being  no  longer  obtained,  the 
means  presently  failed  of  paying  the  Epariti  or  public  militia. 
Accordingly,  such  members  of  that  corps  as  were  too  poor  to 
continue  without  pay  gradually  relinquished  the  service ;  while> 
on  the  other  hand,  the  more  wealthy  and  powerful  citizens,  by 
preconcerted  understanding  with  each  other,  enrolled  themselves 
in  large  numbers,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  national  force 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  opposite  party  and  into  their  own.^  The 
leaders  of  that  opposite  party  saw  plainly  that  this  oligarchical 
movement  would  not  only  bring  them  to  severe  account  for  the 
appropriation  of  the  sacred  treasure,  but  would  also  throw  Arcadia 
again  into  alliance  with  Sparta.  Accordingly  they  sent  intima- 
tion to  the  Thebans  of  the  impending  change  of  policy,  inviting 
them  to  prevent  it  by  an  immediate  expedition  into  Arcadia. 
Informed  of  this  proceeding,'  the  opposite  leaders  brought  it 
before  the  Pan- Arcadian  assembly,  in  which  they  obtained  a 
resolution  that  envoys  should  be  despatched  to  Thebes,  desiring 
that  no  Theban  army  might  enter  into  Arcadia  until  formally 
summoned,  and  cancelling  tbe  preceding  invitation  as  unauthor- 
ized. At  the  same  time  the  assembly  determined  to  conclude 
peace  vrith  the  Eleians,  and  to  restore  to  them  the  locality  of 

1  Xen.  Hellon.  vii.  4»  34.  The  phrase  here  used  b^  Xenoplida 

2Xeii.  Hellen  vii.  4,  34.    oidirii  to  describe    the    oligarchical    party, 

KpaTiarari;  UtKoirovvi/ia<^  fiov  marks  his  philo-Laconian  sentiment 

Acv^ftcvot  cTciO'ai'  rb  Koivbv  nav'A^-  Compare  TU.   6,  1.      ot  KijS^fievot  Tif( 

KoSuVt  ir^/mt/rovras  wp4<rPtii  eintiv  roi?  IlcXon-oi'i'ifaov,  &C. 
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Olympia  with  all  their  previous  rights.    The  Eleions  gladly  con* 
sented,  and  peace  was  accordingly  concluded.^ 

The  transactions  just  recounted  occupied  ahout  one  year  and 
mne  or  ten  months — ^from  midsummer,  364  Ra  (the 
time  of  the  battle  at  Olympia),  to  about  April,  362  B.a  ""^  *^ 
The  peace  was  generally  popular  throughout  Arcadia,  ™^3? 
seemingly  even  among  the  cities  which  adhered  to  popular— 
Thebes,  though  it  had  been  concluded  without  con-  Jf  ^^"**^ 


suiting  the  Thebans.  Even  at  Tegea,  the  centre  of  JJ*^- 
Theban  influence,  satisfaction  was  telt  at  the  abandon-  oligarchical 
ment  of  the  mischievous  aggression  and  spoliation  of  Te^^ai^  "* 
Olympia,  wherein  the  Thebans  had  had  no  concern.  ^J^Jst 
Accordingly  when  the  peace,  having  been  first  pro- 
bably sworn  in  other  Arcadian  cities,  came  to  be  sworn  also  at 
T^ea,  not  only  the  city  authorities,  but  also  the  Theban  harmost, 
who  occupied  the  town  with  a  garrison  of  300  Boeotians,  were 
present  and  took  part  in  the  ceremony.  After  it  had  been 
finished,  most  of  the  Mantineians  went  home,  their  city  being 
both  unfriendly  to  Tegea  and  not  far  distant.  But  many  other 
Arcadians  passed  the  evening  in  the  town,  celebrating  the  peace 
by  libations,  peeans,  and  feasting.  On  a  sudden  the  gates  were 
shut  by  order,  and  the  most  prominent  of  the  oligarchical  party 
were  arrested,  as  they  sat  at  the  feast,  by  the  Boeotian  garrison 
and  the  Arcadian  Epariti  oi  the  opposite  party.  The  leaders 
seized  were  in  such  considerable  number  as  to  fill  both  the  prison 
and  the  government-house,  though  there  were  few  Mantineians 
among  them,  since  most  of  these  last  had  gone  home.  Among 
the  rest  the  consternation  was  extreme.  Some  let  themselves 
down  from  the  waUs,  others  escaped  surreptitiously  by  the  gates. 
Great  was  the  indignation  excited  at  Mantineia  on  the  following 
morning,  when  the  news  ot  this  violent  arrest  was  brought 
thither.  The  authorities,  while  they  sent  round  the  intelligence 
to  the  remaining  Arcadian  cities,  inviting  them  at  once  to  arms, 
despatched  heralds  to  Tegea,  demanding  all  the  Mantineian 
prisoners  there  detained.  They  at  the  same  time  protested 
emphatically  against  the  arrest  or  the  execution  of  any  Arcadian 
without  previous  trial  before  the  Pan- Arcadian  community ;  and 
they  pledged  themselves,  in  the  name  of  Mantineia,  to  answer  for 
1  Xen.  Hellen.  L  c 
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the  appearance  of  any  .^xcadian  against  whom  charges  might  be 
preferred^ 

Upon  receiving  this  requisition,  the  Theban  harmost  forthwith 
released  all  his  prisoners.  He  then  called  together 
bumost  an  assembly — seemingly  attended  by  only  a  few  per- 
JlSSS^^  ^^  ^^^  feelings  of  mistrust  * — wherein  he  explained 
and  makM  that  he  had  been  misled,  and  that  he  had  ordered  the 
an  apology.  ^^^^  upon  a  ffidse  report  that  a  LacedsBmonian  force 
was  on  the  borders,  prepared  to  seize  the  city  in  concert  with 
treacherous  correspondents  within.  A  vote  was  passed  accepting 
the  explanation,  though  (according  to  Xenophdn)  no  one  believed 
it.  Yet  envoys  were  immediately  sent  to  Thibes,  probably  from 
the  Mantineians  and  other  Arcadians,  complaining  loudly  of  his 
conduct,  and  insisting  that  he  should  be  punished  with  death. 

On  a  review  of  the  circumstances,  there  seems  reason  for 
Conduct  f  ^^®^^g  t^*^  *^®  Theban  officer  gave  a  true  explana- 
the  Theban  tion  of  the  motives  under  which  he  had  acted.  The 
^""^**  fact  of  his  releasing  the  prisoners  at  the  first  sum- 
mons is  more  consistent  with  this  supposition  than  with  any 
other.  Xenophdn  indeed  says  that  his  main  object  was  to  get 
possession  of  the  Mantineians,  and  that,  when  he  found  but  few 
ol  the  latter  among  the  persons  seized,  he  was  indifferent  to  the 
detention  of  the  rest  But  if  such  had  been  his  purpose,  he 
would  hardly  have  set  about  it  in  so  blind  and  clumsy  a 
manner.  He  would  have  done  it  while  the  Mantineians  were 
still  in  the  town,  instead  of  waiting  until  after  their  departure. 
He  would  not  have  perpetrated  an  act  offensive  as  weU  as  ini- 
quitous, without  assuring  himself  that  it  was  done  at  a  time  when 
the  determining  purpose  was  yet  attainable.  On  the  other  hand, 
nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  the  supposition  that  the  more 
violent  among  the  Arcadian  Epariti  believed  in  the  existence  of 
a  plot  to  betray  Tegea  to  the  Lacedsemonians,  and  impressed  the 
Theban  with  a  persuasion  of  the  like  impending  danger.  To 
cause  a  revolution  in  Tegea  would  be  a  great  point  gained  for  the 
oligarchical  party,  and  would  be  rendered  comparatively  practi- 
cable by  the  congregation  of  a  miscellaneous  body  of  Arr^mTia 
in  the  town.    It  is  indeed  not  impossible,  that  the  idea  of  such 

lXen.^llen.  ▼^4,87,88.  r&v  *ApKdB»v  hn6<roi   yt   6^  irvvcXtfctr 

»  Xen.  HeUen.  Vii  89.    ovyicoAeo-aj    ijtf  Aijo-w,  dircAoyeiTO,  its  i$avaTn0€in. 
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a  plot  may  really  have  been  conceived ;  bnt  it  is  at  least  highly 
probable  that  the  likelihood  of  such  an  occurrence  was  sincerely 
believed  in  by  opponents.* 

The  explanation  of  the  Theban  governor,  afllrming  that  his 
order  for  arrest  had  either  really  averted,  or  appeared  _ 
to  him  indispensable  to  avert,  a  projected  treacherous  by  ifoamei- 
betrayal,  reached  Thgbes  at  the  same  time  as  the  ^^^^ 
complaints   against   him.     It  was  not  only  received  as  per- 
fectly satisfeictory,  but  Epameinondas  even  replied  to  the  com- 
plaints by  counter-complaints  of  his  own — ^  The  arrest  (he  said) 
was  an  act  more  justifiable  than  the  release  of  those  arrested. 
Tou  Arcadians  have  already  committed  treason  against  us.    It 
was  on  your  account,  and  at  your  request,  that  we  carried  the 
war  into  PeloponnSsus,  and  yon  now  conclude  peace  without 
consulting  us !    fie  assured  that  we  shall  presently  come  in  arms 
into  Arcadia,  and  make  war  to  support  our  partisans  in  the 
country."^ 

Such  was  the  peremptory  reply  which  the  Arcadian  envoy 

brought  back  from  Thebes,  announcing  to  his  country-  ^^  ^^  ^ 

men  that  they  must  prepare  for  war  forthwith.    They  ?<»*?»»• 

,.      ,      "^  .f,   '^  r  '^  *A.t    "tetent  with 

accordingly  concerted  measures  for  resistance  with  thefiusts 

the  Eleians  and  Achaeans.    They  sent  an  invitation  b/^m^ 

to  the  Lacedaemonians  to  inarch  into  Arcadia,  and  ^^^^'^ 

assist  in  repelling  any  enemy  who  should  approach  xenophAn 

for  the  purpose  of  subjugating  Peloponn^us — ^yet  '**™*®"' 

with  the  proviso,  as  to  headship,  that  each  state  should  take  the 

lead  when  the  war  was  in  its  own  territory ;  and  they  further 

tint  to  solicit  aid  from  Athens.    Such  were  the  measures  taken 

by  the  Mantineians  and  their  partisans,  now  forming  the  majority 

i&  the  Pan-Arcadian  aggregate  who  (to  use  the  language  of  Xeno- 

phdn)  "were  really  solicitous  for  Peloponn&us".'    "Why  do 

these  Thebans  (said  they)  march  into  our  country  when  we  desire 

them  not  to  come  ?  For  what  other  purpose,  except  to  do  us  nus- 

chief  ? — ^to  make  us  do  mischief  to  each  other,  in  order  that  both 

parties  may  stand  in  need  of  tJum  ?— to  enfeeble  Peloponnesus  as 

much  as  possible,  in  order  that  they  may  hold  it  the  more  easily 

1  The  representation  of  DIoddrasfxT.  ffiot  of  arms,  on  oocadon  offtm-pmm, 
iSL  though  very  loose  and  Tagne,  giTee       >  Xen.  HeUen.  viL  4, 40. 
m  to  understand  that  the  two  opposing       >  Xen.  Hellen.  viL  6,  L   «Im 

parttes«iX«8Mtcametoan  actual  con-  TTttTTiHiiinjw 
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in  slavery  1"^    Thoagh  this  is  the  langnage  wbicb  Xenophda 
repeats,  with  a  sympathy  plainly  evincing  his  Philo-Laconian 
bias,  yet  when  we  follow  the  facts  as  he  himself  narrates  them, 
we  shall  find  them  mnch  more  in  harmony  with  the  reproaches 
which  he  puts  mto  the  mouth  of  Epameinondas.    Epameinondas 
had  first  marched  into  Peloponn^us  (in  369  B.a)  at  the  request 
of  both  Arcadians  and  Eleians,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  them 
against  Sparta.    He  had  been  the  first  to  give  strength  and 
dignity  to  the  Arcadians,  by  organizing  them  into  a  political 
aggregate,  and  by  forming  a  strong  frontier  for  them  against 
Sparta,  in  Messdn^  and  Megalopolis.    When  thus  organized,  the 
Arcadians  had  manifested  both  jealousy  of  Thebes,  and  incom- 
petence to  act  wisely  for  themselves.    They  had  caused  the 
reversal  of  the  gentle  and  politic  measures  adopted  by  Epamei- 
nondas towards  the  Achsean  cities,  whom  they  had  thus  thrown 
again  into  the  arms  of  Sparta.    They  had,  of  their  own  accord, 
taken  up  the  war  against  Elis  and  the  mischievous  encroachment 
at  Olympia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Thebans  had  not  marched  into 
Peloponn^us  since  367  B.O. — an  interval  now  of  nearly  five  years. 
They  had  tried  to  persuade  the  Arcadians  to  accept  the  Persian 
rescript,  and  to  desist  from  the  idea  of  alliance  with  Athens ;  but 
when  refused  they  had  made  no  attempt  to  carry  either  of  these 
points  by  force.    Epameinondas  had  a  fair  right  now  to  complain 
of  them  for  having  made  peace  with  Elis  and  Achaia,  the  friends 
and  allies  of  Sparta,  without  any  consultation  with  Thebes.    He 
probably  beUeved  that  there  had  been  a  real  plot  to  betray  Tegea 
to  the  Lacedssmonians,  as  one  fruit  of  this  treacherous  peace  ;  and 
he  saw  plainly  that  the  maintenance  of  the  frontier  line  against 
Sparta— -Tegea,  Megalopolis,  and  Mess^n^ — could  no  longer  be 
assured  without  a  new  Theban  invasion. 

This  appears  to  me  the  reasonable  estimate  of  the  situation  in 
Peloponnesus,  in  June,  362  B.a,  immediately  before  the  last  in- 
vasion of  Epameinondas.  We  cannot  trust  the  unfavourable 
judgment  of  Xenophdn  with  regard  either  to  this  great  man  or 
to  the  Thebans.  It  will  not  stand  good,  even  if  compared  with 
the  fitcts  related  by  himself;  still  less  probably  would  it  stand  if 
we  had  the  facts  from  an  impartial  witness. 

I  have  already  recounted  as  much  as  can  be  made  out  of  the 
I  Zen.  HeUen.  tU.  6,  S,  8. 
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proceedings  of  the  Thebans,  between  the  return  of  Pelopidas 
from  Persia  with  the  rescript  (in  the  winter,  367 — 366  Policy  of 
aa)  to  the  close  of  363  aa  In  366—366  aa,  they  f^^^j^^" 
had  experienced  great  loss  and  humiliation  in  Thessaly  Thebani. 
connected  with  the  detention  of  Pelopidas,  whom  they  had  with 
difficulty  rescued  from  the  dungeon  of  Pherse.  In  364 — 363  B.a, 
Pelopidas  had  been  invested  with  a  fresh  command  in  Thessaly, 
and  though  he  was  slain,  the  Theban  arms  had  been  eminently 
successful,  acquiring  more  complete  mastery  of  the  country  than 
ever  they  possessed  before ;  while  Epameinondas,  having  per- 
suaded his  countrymen  to  aim  at  naval  supremacy,  had  spent  the 
summer  of  363  B.c.  as  admiral  of  a  powerful  Theban  fleet  on  the 
coast  of  Asia.  Returning  to  Thdbes  at  the  close  of  363  ac,  he 
found  his  friend  Pelopidas  slain  ;  while  the  relations  of  Thebes, 
both  in  Peloponn&us  and  in  Thessaly,  were  becoming  sufl&ciently 
complicated  to  absorb  his  whole  attention  on  land,  without  ad- 
mitting further  aspirations  towards  maritime  empire.  He  had 
doubtless  watched,  as  it  went  on,  the  gradual  change  of  politics 
in  Arcadia  (in  the  winter  and  spring  of  363 — 362  B.C.),  whereby 
iJie  Mantineian  and  oligarchical  party,  profiting  by  the  reaction 
of  sentiment  against  the  proceedings  at  Olympia,  had  made  itself 
a  majority  in  the  Pan- Arcadian  assembly  and  militia,  so  as  to 
conclude  peace  with  Elis,  and  to  present  the  prospect  of  probable 
alliance  with  Sparta,  Elis,  and  Achaia.  This  political  tendency 
was  doubtless  kept  before  Epameinondas  by  the  Tegean  party  in 
Arcadia,  opposed  to  the  party  of  Mantineia,  being  communicated 
to  him  with  partisan  exaggerations  even  beyond  the  reality. 
The  danger,  actual  or  presumed,  of  Tegea,  with  the  arrest  which 
had  been  there  operated,  satisfied  him  that  a  powerful  Theban 
intervention  could  be  no  longer  deferred.  As  Boeotarch,  he  ob- 
tained the  consent  of  his  countrymen  to  assemble  a  Boeotian 
force,  to  summon  the  allied  contingents,  and  to  conduct  this  joint 
expedition  into  Peloponn^us. 

The  army  with  which  he  began  his  march  was  numerous  and 
imposing.  It  comprised  all  the  Boeotians  and  Euboeans,  with 
a  large  number  of  Thessalians  (some  even  sent  by  Alexander  of 
Pherse,  who  had  now  become  a  dependent  ally  of  Thebes),  the 
Lokrians,  Malians,  ^nianes,  and  probably  various  other  allies 
from  Northern  Greece ;  though  the  Phokians  declined  to  join, 
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alleging  that  their  agreement  with  Thebes  was  for  allianee 
B.a  MS.  purely  defensive.^  Having  passed  the  line  of  Mount 
^^  Oneiom — ^which  was  no  longer  defended,  as  it  had 

du  marchM  been  at  his  former  entrance— he  reached  Nemea,  where 
^Smu^^  he  was  probably  joined  by  the  Sikyonian  contingent^' 
toto^io-  and  where  he  halted,  in  hopes  of  intercepting  the 
S^ISer^  Athenian  contingent  in  their  way  to  join  his  enemies. 
Tegea.  g^  probably  had  information  which  induced  him 

to  expect  them ;'  but  the  information  turned  out  fSalse.  The 
Athenians  never  appeared,  and  it  was  understood  that  they  were 
preparing  to  cross  by  sea  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Laconia.  After 
a  friiitless  halt,  he  proceeded  onward  to  Tegea,  where  his  Pelo- 
ponnesian  allies  aU  presently  joined  him :  the  Arcadians  of 
Tegea,  Pallantinm,  Asea,  and  Megalopolis,  the  Messenians  (all 
these  forming  the  line  of  frontier  against  Laconia),  and  the 
Argeians. 

The  halt  at  Nemea,  since  Epameinondas  missed  its  direct 
Miutflr  purpose,  was  injurious  in  another  way,  as  it  enabled 
of  the  the  main   body  of  his  Peloponnesian   enemies  to 

j^^^^  concentrate  at  Mantineia;  which  junction  might 
SSSbM*  ^t  probably  have  been  prevented,  had  he  entered  Arcadia 
Mantineia.  without  delay.  A  powerful  Peloponnesian  army  was 
^^^^  there  united,  consisting  of  the  Mantineians  witih  the 
SpartaM  major  j)art  of  the  other  Arcadians,  the  Eleians,  and 
the  Achseans.  Invitation  had  been  sent  to  the 
Spartans ;  and  old  Agesilaus,  now  in  his  eightieth  year,  was  in 
full  march  with  the  Lacedsemonian  forces  to  Mantineia.  Besides 
this,  the  Athenian  contingent  was  immediately  expected, 
especially  valuable  from  its  cavalry,  since  the  Peloponnesians 
were  not  strong  in  that  description  of  force— some  of  them  indeed 
having  none  at  alL 

Epameinondas  established  his  camp  and  place  of  arms  within 
the  walls  of  Tegea — a  precaution  which  Xenophdn  praises,  as 
making  his  troops  more  secure  and  comfortable,  and  his  motions 
less  observable  by  the  enemy.^    He  next  marched  to  Mantineia, 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vii  5, 5 ;  Dioddr.  xr.  Epameinondaa  was  detennined  to  it  by 

86.  H  peculiar  hatred  of  Athens  (Helien. 

<  Diod6r  zt.  85  vii.  6,  «)— seems  alike  fandfol  and 

3  The  explanation  which  Xenophdn  ill-tempered 
gives  of  this  halt  at  I^emear-as  if       «  Xen.  Hellen.  tIL  6. 8. 
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to  provoke  the  enemy  to  an  action  before  the  Spartans  and  Athe- 
nians joined  ;  but  they  kept  carefully  on  their  guard,  «,^4 
close  to  Mantineia^  too  strongly  posted  to  be  forced.^  mSSch  of 
On  returning  to  his  camp  in  Tegea,  he  was  apprised  JSTS**"^' 
that  Agedlaus  with  the  Spartan  force,  having  quitted  PJ^^ 
Sparta  on  the  march  to  Mantineia,  had  already  made  i£eiUiiiu 
some  progress  and  reached  PellSn^    Upon  this  he  ^1^^ 
resolved  to  attempt  the  surprise  of  Sparta  by  a  sudden  P"^Jg* 
night-march  from  Tegea,  which  lay  in  the  direct  *"^ 
road  from  Sparta  to  Mantineia ;  while  Agesilaus,  in  getting  from 
Sparta  to  Mantineia,  had  to  pursue  a  more  circuitous  route  to  the 
westward.    Moving  shortly  after  the  evening  meal,  Epameinon- 
das  led  the  Theban  force  with  all  speed  towards  Sparta ;  and  he 
had  well-nigh  come  upon  that  town,  ^like  a  nest  of  unprotected 
young  birds,"  at  a  moment  when  no  resistance  could  have  been 
made.    Neither  Agesilaus  nor  any  one  else  expected  so  daring 
and  well-aimed  a  blow,  the  success  of  which  woidd  have  changed 
the  face  of  Greece.    Nothing  saved  Sparta  except  the  providential 
interposition  of  the  gods,'  signified  by  the  accident  that  a  Eretan 
ranner  hurried  to  Agesilaus,  with  the  news  that  the  Thebans 
were  in  full  march  southward  from  Tegea,  and  happened  to  arrest 
in  time   his  farther   progress  towards   Mantineia.     Agesilaus 
instantly  returned  back  with  the  troops  around  him  to  Sparta, 
which  was  thus  put  in  a  sufficient  posture  of  defence  before  the 
Thebans  arrived.    Though  sufficient  for  the  emergency,  however, 
his  troops  were  not  numerous ;  for  the  Spartan  cavalry  and 
mercenary  forces  were  still  absent,  having  been  sent  forward  to 
Mantineia.    Orders  were  sent  for  the  main  army  at  that  city  to 
hasten  immediately  to  the  relief  of  Sparta.' 

1  Pint  de  Gloria  Athen.  p.  846  B.  to  Agesilaus  by  a  Thespian  named 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  tIL  6,  10.    koX  ci  ul)  EnthTnos  (Plutarch,  Ageolaus*  o.  84). 

Kpiff ,  9c(f  r»W  uoipf  irpo<rcA0»i',  c^^T  '  Aenophdn  (Hellen.  vii.  5,  10,  11) 

•y«tAcrM*Ay)|(rtAdYirpo(ribi'Tb<rrpdrev/uui,  describes  those  facte   in  a  manner 

tkafitvayTiivw6\i.vi<nnpv90TTt,av,vw  different    on    several    points    from. 

r^anv  €onuo¥  Tuv  afivvova^via¥.  Polybiusjix.  8),  and  from  Dioddma 

Dioddrua  coincides  in  the  main  fact  (xv.  83).  Xenophdn's  authority  appears 

(ZT.  82,  83X   though  with  many  in-  to    me   better    in    itself,  while   hia 

aoeniacies  of  detaU.    He  gives  a  very  narrative  is  also  more  probable.    He 

fanperfect  Idea  of  this  narrow  escape  states  distinctly  that  Agesilaus  heard 

of  Sparta,  which  is  fully  attested  by  the  news  of  the  Theban  march  while 

Xenophdn,    even    against    his    own  he  was  yet  at  Pelldnd  (on  the  road  to 

partialities.  Mantineia.  to  which  place  a   large- 

Eallisthente     asserted    that    the  portion  of  the  Spartan  troops  had 

critical  intelligenoe  had  been  conveyed  already  gone  forward>--that  he  turned 
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The  marcli  of  Epameinondas  had  been  andertaken  only  on  the 
».a  882.  probability,  well-nigh  realized,  of  finding  Sparta  un- 
defended. He  was  in  no  condition  to  assault  the  city^ 
Sswmm^  if  tolerably  occupied,  still  less  to  spend  time  before 
sSi^but  ^^»  for  he  knew  that  the  enemy  from  Mantineia  would 
finds  It  immediately  follow  him  into  Laconia,  within  which 
^^  he  did  not  choose  to  hazard  a  general  action.    He  hcd 

found  it  impracticable  to  take  this  unfortified  yet  unassailable 
city,  Sparta,  even  at  his  former  invasion  of  370—369  B.C.,  when 
he  had  most  part  of  Peloponnesus  in  active  co-operation  with  him, 
and  when  the  Lacedsemonians  had  no  army  in  the  field. 
Accordingly,  though  he  crossed  the  Eurotas  and  actually  entered 
into  the  city  of  Sparta^  (which  had  no  walls  to  keep  him  out), 
yet  as  soon  as  he  perceived  the  roofs  manned  with  soldiers  and 
other  preparations  for  resistance,  he  advanced  with  great  caution, 
not  adventuring  into  the  streets  and  amidst  the  occupied  houses. 
He  only  tried  to  get  possession  of  various  points  of  high  ground 
commanding  the  city,  from  whence  it  might  be  possible  to  charge 
down  upon  the  defenders  with  advantage.  But  even  here,  though 
inferior  in  number,  they  prevented  him  from  making  any  impres- 
sion. And  Archidamus  son  of  Agesilaus,  sallying  forth  unex- 
pectedly beyond  the  line  of  defence  with  a  small  company  of  100 
faoplites,  scrambled  over  some  difficult  ground  in  his  front,  and 
charged  the  Thebans  even  up  the  hill  with  such  gallantry,  that 
he  actually  beat  them  back  with  some  loss,  pursuing  them  for  a 
space  unta  he  was  himself  repulsed  and  forced  to  retreat*  The 
bravery  of  the  Spartan  Isidas,  too,  son  of  Phoebidas  the  captor  of 

back  forthwith,  and  reached  Ki>arta        Wesseling  remarks  justly  that  the 

before  Epameinondas.  with  a  division  mention  of  Agis  most  be  a  mistake ; 

not  nnmerous,  yet  sufficient  to  put  the  that  the  second  king  of  Sparta  at  that 

town  in  a  state  of  defence.    Whereas  time  was  named  Kleomenes. 
Polybius  affirms  that  Agesilaus  heard        Polvtenus  (iL  8,  10)  states  correctly 

the  news  when  he  was  at  Mantineia—  that  Agesilaus  reached  Sparta  before 

that  he  marched  from  thence  with  the  Epameinondas ;  but  he  adds  many 

whole   army   to    Sparta,    but    that  other  details  which  are  too  uncertain 

Epameinondas  reached  Sparta  before  to  copy. 

Jid'ti2ffiS2H?IfJ?*i^S^.w  .w?  ^  Xen.  HeUen.  viL  6, 11.    i«l M  M> 

and  penetroted  into  the  market-place,  'Ewoiuwii^ae  tr  rrf  v6k*i  rS^ 

when  Agesilaus  arrived  and  drove  him  wl^^.SJ^jbW           ^  woa«*  twt 

back.    Diodfinis  relates  that  Agesilaus  *»«Pti«t«v,  ac. 

never  left  Snarta,  but  that  the  other  >  Xen.  Hellen.  viL  6»  12,  !& 

king  Agis,  who  had  been  sent  with  the  Justin  (vL  7)  greatly  exaggerates 

army  to  Mantineia,  divining  the  plans  the  magnitude  and  violence  of  the 

of  Epameinondas,  sent  word  by  some  contest      He  erroneously  represente 

swift  Kretan  runners  to  Agesilaus,  and  that  Agesilaus  did  uot  reach  Sparta 

put  him  upon  liis  guard.  tiU  after  Bpameinondaa. 
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the  Thebaa  Kadmeia,  did  fiignaj.  honour  to  Sparta,  in  this  day  of 
her  eomparative  decline.  Distinguished  for  beauty  and  stature^ 
Uufi  yonlli  sallied  fbrtb  naked  and  unshielded,  with  his  body  oiled 
as  in  the  palaestra.  Wielding  in  his  right  hand  a  spear  and  in  his 
left  a  sword,  he  rushed  among  the  enemy,  dealing  death  and  de> 
stmction ;  in  spite  of  which  he  was  suffered  to  come  back 
unwounded,  so  great  was  the  awe  inspired  by  his  singular 
appearance  and  desperate  hardihood.  The  Ephors  decorated  him 
afterwards  with  a  wreath  of  honour,  but  at  the  same  time  fined 
him  for  exposing  himself  without  defensive  armour.^ 

Though  the  Spartans  displayed  here  an  honourable  gallantry^ 
yet  these  successes,  in  themselves  trifling,  are  magni-  g^  marche* 
fied  into  importance  only  by  the  partiality  of  Xeno-  ^f^^ 
ph^  The  capital  fact  was,  that  Agesilaus  had  been  despatches 
accidentally  forewarned  so  as  to  get  back  to  Sparta  and  SSiTS^ 
put  it  in  defence  before  the  Thebans  arrived.  As  soon  Jj^^'^ 
as  Epameinondas  ascertained  this,  he  saw  that  his 
project  was  no  longer  practicable  ;  nor  did  he  do  more  than  try 
the  dty  round,  to  see  if  he  could  detect  any  vulnerable  point, 
without  involving  himself  in  a  hazardous  assault  Baffled  in  his 
first  scheme,  he  applied  himself,  with  equal  readiness  of  resource 
and  celerity  of  motion,  to  the  execution  of  a  second.  He  knew 
that  the  hostile  army  from  Mantineia  would  be  immediately  put 
itt  march  for  Sparta,  to  ward  off  all  danger  from  that  city.  Now 
Ihe  straight  road  from  Mantineia  to  Sparta  (a  course  nearly  due 
south  all  the  way)  lying  through  Tegea,  was  open  to  Epameinon- 
das, but  not  to  the  enemy,  who  would  be  forced  to  take  another 
and  more  circuitous  route,  probably  by  Asea  and  Pallantion  ;  ao 
that  he  was  actually  nearer  to  Mantineia  than  they.  He  deter- 
mined to  return  to  Tegea  forthwith,  while  they  were  on  their 
march  towards  Sparta,  and  before  they  could  be  apprised  of  this 
change  of  purpose.  Breaking  up  accordingly,  with  scarce  any 
interval  of  rest,  he  marched  back  to  Tegea,  where  it  became 
absolutely  indispensable  to  give  repose  to  his  hoplites,  after  such 
severe  fetigue.  But  he  sent  forward  his  cavalry  without  any 
delay,  to  surprise  Mantineia,  which  would  be  now  (he  well  knew) 
unprepared  and  undefended ;  with  its  military  force  absent  on 
the  march  to  Sparta,  and  its  remaining  population,  free  as  well  as 
1  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  34. 
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«lave,  largely  engaged  in  the  fields  upon  the  carrying  of  harvest. 
Nothing  less  than  the  extraordinary  ascendency  of  Epameinondas, 
conpled  with  his  earnestness  in  setting  forth  the  importance  of 
the  purpose,  as  well  as  the  prohable  plunder,  could  have  pre- 
vailed upon  the  tired  horsemen  to  submit  to  such  additional  toil, 
while  their  comrades  were  enjoying  refreshment  and  repose  at 


Everything  near  Mantineia  was  found  in  the  state  which 
Epameinondas  anticipated.  Yet  the  town  was  pre- 
Borprise  served,  and  his  well-laid  scheme  defeated,  by  an 
hy^^  unexpected  contingency,  which  the  Mantineians 
acddental  doubtless  ascribed  to  the  providence  of  the  gods,  aa 
of  the  Xenophdn  regards  the  previous  warning  given   to 

tm^^  AgesOaus.  The  Athenian  cavalry  had  arrived  not  an 
battle  of  hour  before,  and  had  just  dismounted  from  their 
Mtt^etof'  horses  within  the  walls  of  Mantineia.  Having 
AtSenSu?*  departed  from  Eleusis  (probably  after  ascertaining 
iaye  the       that  Epameinondas  no  longer  occupied  Nemea),  they 

vantage.  ^^^^  ^^^^  evening  meal  and  rested  at  the  Isthmus  of 
Oorinth,  where  they  seem  to  have  experienced  some  loss  or 
annoyance.'  They  then  passed  forward  through  Kleon»  to 
Mantineia,  arriving  thither  without  having  yet  broken  fast,  either 
themselves  or  their  horses,  on  that  day.  It  was  just  after  they 
reached  Mantineia,  and  when  they  had  yet  taken  no  refreshment, 
that  the  Theban  and  Thessalian  cavalry  suddenly  made  their 
appearance,  having  advanced  even  to  the  temple  of  Poseidon, 
within  less  than  a  mile  of  the  gates.^ 

The  Mantineians  were  terror-struck  at  this  event  Their 
military  citizens  were  absent  on  the  march  to  Sparta,  while  the 
remainder  were  dispersed  about  the  fields.  In  this  helpless 
condition  they  implored  aid  from  the  newly-arrived  Athenian 
cavalry,  who,  though  hungry  and  tired,  immediately  went  forth, 

1  Xen.  HeU.  vii  6, 14.    wdKiv  6i  iropcv  vov  iv  KopipBtf  roU  iwirtvaiv — allude  to 

0Mtt  Mf  iivvaro  raYiora  <lf  r^y  J.^^*^"'  something  which  we  have  no  means  of 

roi>f /ui^v  6irXira?  ai'eirav<re,  Tov«  6e  iirirea$  making  OUt.      It  ifl  possible  that  the 

eirtfiil/tv  el?  jV  Mavrivciov,  6ei}9ei«  avrwi'  Corintnians,  who  were  at  peace  with 

npoaKaprtpnvaif  xal  SiBdaxtav  in  wavra  Thdbes  and   had   been   ill*ased    by 

fi^i'  tUhf  9$<a  clival  ri.  rStv  V.aim,y4tov  Athens  (vii.  4,  6—10).  may  have  seen 

^o(r«ei^/uiara,  nayrat  H  rov?  avBpamvit  ^th  dle^leasnre,  and  even  mcdested, 

■aAAw?  re  koX  <rirov  ovyK0fit,6rit  ov<n)(.  the  Athenian  horsemen  while  resting 

3  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5, 15, 16.  on  their  territory. 

The  words— fiv<rTvxnf*«To?  yeyenifi^-        3  Polybios,  ix.  a 
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and  indeed  were  obliged  to  do  so,  since  their  own  safety  depended 
npon  it  The  assailants  were  excellent  caYedry,  Thebans  and 
Theasalians,  and  more  numerous  than  the  Athenians.  Yet  sucU 
was  the  gaUantiy  with  which  the  latter  fought,  in  a  close  and 
bloody  action,  that  on  the  whole  they  gained  the  advantage, 
forced  the  assailants  to  retire,  and  had  t^e  satisfaction  to  preserve 
Mantineia  with  all  its  citizens  and  property.  Xenoph6n  extols^ 
(and  doubtless  with  good  reason)  the  generous  energy  of  the 
Athenians  in  going  forth  hungry  and  fatigued.  But  we  must 
recollect  that  the  Theban  cavalry  had  undergone  yet  more  severe 
hunger  and  fatigue ;  that  Epameinondas  would  never  have  sent 
them  forward  in  such  condition,  had  he  expected  serious  resist- 
ance ;  and  that  they  probably  dispersed  to  some  extent,  for  the 
purpose  of  plundering  and  seizing  subsistence  in  the  fields  through 
which  they  passed,  so  that  they  were  found  in  disorder  when  ti^e 
Athenians  sallied  out  upon  them.  The  Athenian  cavalry  com- 
mander Kephisoddrus,'  together  with  Gryllus  (son  of  the  historian 
Xenophdn),  then  serving  with  his  brother  Dioddrus  among  the 
Athenian  horse,  were  both  slain  in  the  battle.  A  memorable 
picture  at  Athens  by  the  contemporary  painter  Euphranor, 
commemorated  both  the  battle  and  the  personal  gallantry  of 
Oryllus,  to  whose  memory  the  Mantineians  also  paid  dis- 
tingtushed  honours. 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  tU.  5, 15,  IG,  17.  Ephorus  m».  Diogen.  Laert  H  63 ; 

Plutarch  (De  Oloiift  Athen.  p.  846  Fftosao.  L  8, 4 :  Tifl.  9, 8 ;  viiL  11»  6. 

D— E)  leconnts  the  general  fact  of  this  There  is  confnsioii,  on  several  pohits, 

battle  and  the  rescae  of  Sianthieia ;  between   this    cavalry    battle    near 

yet  with  soTeral  inaocorades  which  we  Siantineia,  and  the  graat  or  general 

refute  br  means  of  Xenophdn.  battle  which  speedily  followed,  wherein 

DiodOroa    (zr.    84)   mentions   the  Epameinondas  was  slain.    Gryllos  is 

reseoe  of  Mantineia  by  the'onezpected  sometimes  said  to  have  been  slain  in 

arrlTal  of    the    Athenians;    but   he  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  and  even  to 

states  them  as  being  6000  soldiers,  that  have  killed  Epameinondas  with  his 

is  hoplites,  under  uegelochus ;  and  he  own  hand.    It  would  seem  as  if  the 

says  nothing  about  the  cavalry  battle,  picture    of    Euphranor    represented 

Hegesilaus  is  named  by  Ephorus  (ap.  Oryllus   in   the   act  of  killing  the 

Dioc.  Laert.  iL  54— compare  XenqpL  Theban  commander:  and  as  u  the 

De  Yectigal.  ilL  7)  as  the  general  of  latter  tradition  of  Athens  as  weU  as  of 

the  entire  force  sent  out  by  Athens  on  Thdbes   erroneously    bestowed    upon 

this  occasion,  consisting  of  infantry  as  that  Theban  commander  the  name  of 

weO  as  cavalry.    The  infantry  must  Epameinondas. 

have  come  up  somewhat  later.  See  this  confusion  discussed  and 

Polybins  also  (iz.  8).  though  con-  cleared  up,  in  a  good  article  on  the 

corrhig  in  the  main  with  XenophSn,  Battle    of    Manoneia,    by    Arnold 

differB  in  several  details.    I  follow  the  Schafer,  p,  58.  59,  in  the  Bbeinisches 


mrmtive  of  Xenophdn.  Museum  for  Philologie  (1846— FOnfter 

*  Harpokratidn,     v.     Kif^iv<S0Mpo«,    Jabrgang,  Erstes  HeitX 
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Here  were  two  successiye  movements  of  Epameinondas,  both 
well-conceived,  jet  both  disappointed  by  accident^ 
Sm^soItm  without  any  omission  of  bis  own.    He  bad  bis  forces 
th*^my     coi^^^^^ated  at  Tegea,  wbile  bis  enemies  on  tbeir 
near  side^  returning  from  Sparta,  formed  a  united  camp  in 

Mantineia.  ^^  neigbbourbood  of  Mantineia.  Tbey  comprised 
Lacedsemonians,  Eleians,  Arcadians,  Acbseans,  and  Athenians,  to 
the  number  in  all  of  20,000  foot  and  2000  horse,  if  we  could 
trust  the  assertion  of  Dioddrns,^  who  also  gives  the  numbers  of 
Epameinondas  as  30,000  foot  and  3000  horse.  Little  value  can  be 
assigned  to  either  of  these  estimates,  nor  is  it  certain  which  of 
the  two  armies  was  the  more  numerous.  But  Epameinondas 
saw  that  he  had  now  no  chance  left  for  stnking  a  blow  except 
through  a  pitched  battle,  nor  did  he  at  all  despair  of  the  result.* 
He  had  brought  out  his  northern  allies  for  a  limited  time ;  which 
time  they  were  probably  not  disposed  to  prolong,  as  the  season  of 
harvest  was  now  approaching.  Moreover,  his  stock  of  provisions 
was  barely  sufficient  ;•  the  new  crop  being  not  yet  gathered  in, 
while  the  crop  of  the  former  year  was  probably  almost  exhausted. 
He  took  his  resolution,  therefore,  to  attack  the  enemy  forthwith. 
But  I  cannot  adopt  the  view  of  Xenophdn,  that  such  resolu- 
view  of  ^^^  ^^  forced  upon  Epameinondas  against  bis  own 
Xenophdn  will  by  a  desperate  position,  rendering  it  impossible  for 
resolution  him  to  get  away  without  fighting,  by  the  disappoint- 
oDon  hiS?  naent  of  finding  so  few  allies  on  his  own  side,  and  so 
by  despair—  many  assembled  against  him,  and  by  the  necessity 
of  wiping  off  the  shame  of  his  two  recent  failures  (at 
Sparta  and  at  Mantineia),  or  perishing  in  the  attempt^  This  is 
an  estimate  of  the  position  of  Epameinondas,  not  consistent  with 
the  facts  narrated  by  Xenoph6n  himself.  It  could  have  been  no 
surprise  to  the  Theban  general  that  the  time  had  arrived  for 
ordering  a  battle.  With  what  other  view  had  he  come  into 
Peloponnesus  ?    Or  for  what  other  purpose  could  he  have  brought 

1^  Dioddr.  ZY .  84.  ivwro,  i^muiiyot  fi^y  ht  AauccSoiiA^yt  v^ 

S  Xen,  Hellen.  tU.  6,  8.    «a«  it^p  ol6»  iroAA^  drAtruc^  vw*  hKiymv,  ifmf^cvo* 

,wyo«  KptiriMv  r&v  iarnwdkmv  clyoi,  Ac  H  iv  Movrivetf   ivirMtaxif*   alrtov  ik 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  tU.  5, 19.  ^  <nrav»a  ik  ytycnj/iivos    difll    t^k  c9  ncAo«-<$nnt««r 

rd  iwirriitM  Ixovras  iftMt  W9i09<rO<u  iS4»  <rrpirciav  rov  ovvtcrdyai,  AcuccdauM>r&- 

Aciv,  Ac,  ovt  ecu  'ApKd5a«  koI  'HAcfow  ical   A9iy- 

4  Xen.  Hellen.  viL  6>  18.    avrbs  H  vcUcvt-   more  oitK  4Mkc4  tiuparhv  «tMu. 
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sonamerousanarmy?  Granting  that  lie  expected  greater  support 
in  Peloponnesus  than  he  actually  found,  we  cannot  imagine  him 
to  have  hoped  that  his  mere  presence,  without  fighting,  would  suffice 
to  put  down  enemies  courageous  as  well  as  powerful  Xenophdn 
exaggerates  the  importance  of  the  recent  defeats  (as  he  terms  them) 
before  Sparta  and  Mantineia.  These  were  checks  or  disappoint- 
ments rather  than  defeats.  On  arriving  at  Tegea,  Epameinondas 
had  found  it  practicable  (which  he  could  not  have  known  before- 
hand) to  attempt  a  coup  de  mainy  first  against  Sparta,  next  against 
Mantineia.  Here  were  accidental  opportunities  which  his  genius 
discerned  and  turned  to  account.  Their  success,  so  near  to  actual 
attainment,  would  have  been  a  prodigious  point  gained  ;^  but 
their  accidental  failure  left  him  not  worse  off  than  he  was  before. 
It  remained  for  him  then,  having  the  enemy  before  him  in  the 
field,  and  no  further  opportunities  of  striking  at  them  unawares 
by  side-blows,  to  fight  them  openly ;  which  he  and  all  around 
him  must  have  contemplated,  from  their  first  entrance  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus, as  the  only  probable  way  of  deciding  the  contest 

The  army  of  Epameinondas,  hi  from  feeling  that  sentiment  of 
disappointed  hope  and  stem  necessity  which  Xeno-  Alacrity  of 
ph6n  ascribes  to  their  commander,  were  impatient  to  ^i^J^lon^. 
fight  under  his  orders,  and  full  of  enthusiastic  alacrity  das,  irhem. 
when  he  at  last  proclaimed  his  intention.    He  had  forflghting 
kept  them  within  the  walls  of  Tegea,  thus  not  only  ^  8^^®^ 
giving  them  better  quarters  and  fuller  repose,  but  also  concealing 
his  proceedings  from  the  enemy,  who  on  their  side  were  encamped 
on  ihe  border  of  the  Mantineian  territory.    Rejoicing  in  the  pro- 
spect of  going  forth  to  battle,  the  horsemen  and  hoplites  of 
Epameinondas  all  put  themselves  in  their  best  equipment    The 
horsemen  whitened  their  helmets,  the  hoplites  burnished  up 
their  shields,  and  sharpened  their  spears  and  swords.    Even  the 
rustic  and  half-armed  Arcadian  villagers,  who  had  nothing  but 
dubs  in  place  of  sword  or  spear,  were  eager  to  share  the  dangers 
of  the  Thebans,  and  inscribed  upon  their  shields  (probably 
nothing  but  miserable  squares  of  wood)  the  Theban  ensign.^    The 

1  Polybius,  ix.  8,  2.  BtipaXoi  6m9  •  vovrcs  6k  ^KovStvro  leal 

SXen.  HeLlen.,T>i.^5»  20.    wpoOv/iMt    k&yxas  koX  ftaxa{pa«,  xal  i\aiM.wpvvovro 
likv  iktvKOvvro  oi  (mrcif  ra  xpoio},  xeAev-    rdv  aoTrifiav . 

erro«  cKctFov  •   intypuHtovro  Bi  koL  rSiv       There  seems  a  sort  of  sneer  in  these 
'ApcoJMF  ovAtroit  ptin-oAa  <xoyre«»  in   latter  words,  both  at  the  Arcadians 

8—21 
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best  spirit  and  confidence  animated  all  the  allies,  as  they  quitted 
the  gates  of  Tegea,  and  disposed  themselves  in  the  order  of  march 
commanded  by  Epameinondas. 

The  lofty  Mantinico-Tegeatic  plain,  2000  feet  above  the  level 
Manthii  ^^  ^®  *^  ^^^^  known  as  Uie  plain  of  Tripolitza),  "is 
Temtte  the  greatest  of  that  cluster  of  valleys  in  the  centre  of 
nS^  of  Peloponndsos,  each  of  which  is  so  closely  shut  in  by 
to  ^*15mi  ^®  intersecting  mountains  that  no  outlet  is  afforded 
•ndMantt-  to  the  waters  except  through  the  mountains  them- 
neUns.  selves".*    Its  length  stretches  from  north  to  south, 

bordered  by  the  mountain  ranges  of  Maenalus  on  the  west,  and  of 
Artemisium  and  Parthenion  on  the  east.  It  has  a  breadth  of  about 
eight  miles  in  the  broadest  part,  and  of  one  mile  in  the  narrowest 
Mantineia  is  situated  near  its  northern  extremity,  Tegea  near  its 
southern ;  the  direct  distance  between  the  two  cities,  in  a  line 
not  much  different  from  north  and  south,  being  about  ten 
English  miles.  The  frontier  line  between  their  two  domains  was 
formed  by  a  peculiarly  narrow  part  of  the  valley,  where  a  low 
ridge  projecting  from  the  range  of  Msenalus  on  the  one  side,  and 
another  from  Artemisium  on  the  opposite,  contract  the  space 
and  make  a  sort  of  defensible  pass  near  four  miles  south  of 
Mantineia,'  thus  about  six  miles  distant  from  Tegea.  It  was 
at  this  position,  covering  the  whole  Mantineian  territory,  that 
the  army  opposed  to  Epameinondas  was  concentrated  ;  the  main 

andThebans.  The  Arcadian  club-men  The  horsemen  are  said  to  have 
are  called  oirXirm,  and  are  represented  "  whitened  their  helmets  (or  head- 
as  passing  themselves  off  to  be  as  good  pieces) ".  Hence  I  presmne  that  these 
as  Thebans.  head-pieces  were  not  made  of  metal, 
Sievers  (Geschidit.  p.  842)  and  Dr.  bat  of  wood  or  wicker-work.  Compare 
Thirlwall  (Hist.  Gr.  c.  40,  p.  200)  follow  Xen.  HeUen.  iL  4,  25. 

S^iS^^tS.t''^^lg|^r^"c^SX|5^  M^^TS^J^t''^''^'^^' 

inscribed  upon  their  shields  the  figure  ^<*'®*»  ^^*-  "•  ^  ^4,  p.  46. 
of  a  club,  that  being  the  ensign  of  the        ^  Three     miles     from     Bfantineia 

Thebans".    I  cannot  think  that  this  (Leake,  ib.  pp.  51—94)  "  a  low  ridge  of 

interpretation  is  the  best— at   least  rocks,  whicn,  advancing  into  the  plain 

until  some  evidence  is  produced  that  from  aprojecting  part  of  the  Menauom, 

the  Theban  symbol  on  the  shield  was  a  formed  a  natural  division  between  the 

club.    Xenophdn  does  not  disdain  on  districts  of  Tegea  and  Mantin«a". 
other  occasions  to  speak  sneeringly  of        Compare  the  same  work,  voL  L  eh. 

the  Theban  hoplites— see  vii.  5,  12.  8,  pp.   100,  112,  114,  and  the  recent 

The  mention  of  k6yx«K  koX  /xax<upaf ,  valuable    work     of     Ernst     Curtias 

immediatelv  afterwards,  sustains  the  Peloponnesos  (Gk>tha,  1851),  pp.  282— 

belief  that  p6iraXa  cxo^res,  immediately  247     Cell  says  that  a  wall  nas  once 

before,    means    "  men    armed    with  been  carried  across  the  plain  at  tUs 

dubs"— the   natural    sense    of    the  boundary  (Itinerary  of  the  Moiea,  pp. 

words.  141—143). 
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Lacedflemonian  force  as  well  as  tlie  rest  liaving  now  returned 
from  Sparta.^ 

Epameinondas  having  marched  out  from  Tegea  by  the  northern 
gate,  arrayed  his  army  in  columns  proper  for  ad-  March  of 
vancing  towards  the  enemy ;  himself  with  the  Theban  Jjf  JJ^m^"* 
columns  forming  the  van.  His  array  being  completed,  Tegea. 
he  at  first  began  his  forward  march  in  a  direction  straight  to- 
wards the  enemy.  But  presently  he  changed  his  course,  turning 
to  the  left  towards  the  Maenalian  range  of  mountains,  which  forms 
the  western  border  of  the  plain,  and  which  he  probably  reached 
somewhere  near  the  site  of  the  present  Tripolitza.  From  thence 
he  pursued  his  march  northward,  skirting  the  flank  of  the  moun- 
tain on  the  side  which  lies  over  against  or  fronts  towards  Tegea,' 
until  at  length  he  neared  the  enemy's  position,  upon  their  right 
flank.  He  here  halted,  and  caused  his  columns  to  face  to  the 
right;  thus  forming  a  line,  or  phalanx  of  moderate  depth, 
fronting  towards  the  enemy.  During  the  march,  each  lochus  or 
company  had  marched  in  single  file  with  the  lochage  or  captain 
(usually  the  strongest  and  best  soldier  in  it)  at  the  head ;  though 
we  do  not  know  how  many  of  these  lochages  marched  abreast,  or 
what  was  the  breadth  of  the  column.  When  the  phalanx  or 
front  towards  the  enemy  was  formed,  each  lochage  was  of  course 
in  line  with  his  company,  and  at  its  left  hand ;  while  the  Thebans 
and  Epameinondas  himself  were  at  the  left  of  the  whole  line.  In 
this  position,  Epameinondas  gave  the  order  to  ground  arms.' 

The  enemy,  having  watched  him  ever  since  he  had  left  Tegea 
and  formed  his  marching  array,  had  supposed  at  first  that  he  was 
coming  straight  up  to  the  front  of  their  position,  and  thus  ex- 
pected a  speedy  battle.  But  when  he  turned  to  the  left  towards 
the  mountains,  so   that  for  some  time   he  did  not  approach 

1  See  the  indications  of  the  locality  minutes,  Dodwell  as  two  hours  and 

of  the  battle  of  Pausanias,  yiii.  11, 4,  five  minutes— or  seven  miles. 

5  ;    and    Colonel    Leake  —  as    above  Colonel  Leake,  Travels  in  Morea, 

referred  to.  vol.  L  pp.  83—100 ;  Gell's  Itinerary,  p. 

3  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  6,  21.  141;  Dodwell's  Travels,  vol.  iL  pp.  418— 

Tripolitza  is  reckoned  by  Colonel  422. 

Leake  as  about  three  miles  and  a  half  It  would  seem  that  Epameinondas, 

from  the  site  of  Tegea ;  Mr.  Dodwell  in  this  latter  half  of  his  march,  must 

states  it  as  about  four  miles,  and  Gell's  have  followed  nearly  the  road  from 

Itinerary  of  the  Morea  much  the  same.  Mantineia  to  Pallantium.    Pallantium 

Colonel  Leake  reckons  about  eight  was    situated    west   by  south    from 

miles  from   Tripolitza  to  Mantineia.  Tesea. 

Oeil  states  it  as  two  hours  and  three  »  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  6,  22. 
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sensibly  nearer  to  tbeir  position,  they  began  to  fancy  that  he 
False  im-  had  no  intention  of  fighting  on  that  day.  Such  be- 
ra^^  li©t  having  been  once  raised,  still  continued,  even 
upon  the  though,  by  advancing  along  the  skirts  of  the  moun- 
bSf mln-  tain,  he  gradually  arrived  very  close  upon  their  right 
S?OT^Me  flank.  They  were  further  confirmed  in  the  same  sup- 
ted  to  sup-  position,  when  they  saw  his  phalanx  ground  arms, 
SS^«  would  which  they  construed  as  an  indication  that  he  was 
immediate  a^out  to  encamp  on  the  spot  where  he  stood.  It  is 
battle.  probable  that  Epameinondas  may  have  designedly 

simulated  some  other  preliminaries  of  encampment,  since  his 
march  from  Tegea  seems  to  have  been  arranged  for  the  purpose 
partly  of  raising  such  false  impression  in  his  enemies,  partly  of 
getting  upon  their  right  flank  instead  of  their  front  He  com- 
pletely succeeded  in  his  object  The  soldiers  on  the  Lace- 
daemonian side,  believing  that  there  would  be  no  battle  until  the 
next  day,  suffered  their  ranks  to  fall  into  disorder,  and  scattered 
about  the  field.  Many  of  the  horsemen  even  took  off  their 
breastplates  and  unbridled  their  horses.  And  what  was  of 
hardly  less  consequence— that  mental  preparation  of  the  soldier, 
whereby  he  was  wound  up  for  the  moment  of  action,  and  which 
provident  commanders  never  omitted,  if  possible,  to  inflame  by  a, 
special  harangue  at  the  moment,  was  allowed  to  slacken  and  run 
down.^  So  strongly  was  the  whole  army  persuaded  of  the 
intention  of  Epameinondas  to  encamp,  that  they  suffered  him  not 
only  without  hindrance,  but  even  without  suspicion,  to  make  all 
his  movements  and  dispositions  preparatory  to  immediate  attack. 
Such  improvidence  is  surprising,  when  we  recollect  that  the 
ablest  commander  and  the  best  troops  in  Greece  were 
adequate  80  close  upon  the  right  of  their  position.  It  is  to  be 
SSS?^e  ^  P^^  explained,  probably,  by  the  fact  that  the 
*^^ed  to  Sp*^^^  headship  was  now  at  an  end,  and  that  there 
Epameinon-  was  no  supreme  chief  to  whom  the  body  of  Lace- 
^^  daemonian  allies  paid  deference.     If  either  of  the 

kings  of  Sparta  was  present — ^a  point  not  distinctly  ascertainable 
— ^he  would  have  no  command  except  over  the  Lacedaemonian 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  6,  22.    km  yd.p  8i),  /xeV^.    rovro  Bi  iroii^<ra$,^  cXv<re  ft.ev  rStv 

US  irpbs  T^  opei    iyivero,  iirel  t^ijaSii  irAeioruv  iroXeftiwv  i^v  iv  rai(  ^vxcu; 

avTw  ii  ^oAay^,  vvb  rois  v^Aot;  Itfero  irpbc  tt-axny  irapavKtv^Vt  ikvirt  6i  t^v  iv 

ra  ovKa*    Surr*  cuedo'0i)  orparoireJevo-  ralf  <rvvrd^€<rLV. 
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troops.  In  the  entire  allied  army,  the  Mantineians  occupied  th« 
extreme  right  (as  on  a  former  occasion,  because  the  battle  was  in 
their  territory/ and  because  the  Lacedsemonians  had  lost  their 
once-recognized  privilege),  together  with  the  other  Arcadians. 
On  the  right-centre  and  centre  were  the  Lacedaemonians,  Eleians, 
and  Achaeans  ;  on  the  extreme  left,  the  Athenians.*  There  was 
cavalry  on  both  the  wings  :  Athenian  on  the  left — ^Eleian  on  the 
right,  spread  out  with  no  more  than  the  ordinary  depth,  and 
without  any  intermixture  of  light  infantry  along  with  the  horse- 
men.* 

In  the  phalanx  of  Epameinondas,  he  himself  with  the  Thebans 
and  Boeotians  was  on  the  left ;  the  Argeians  on  the 
right;   the  Arcadians,  Messenians,  Euboeans,   Siky-  order  of 
onians,  and  other  allies  in  the  centre.*    It  was  his  p5^*^ 
purpose  to  repeat  the  same  general  plan  of  attack  &ea)in- 
which  had  succeeded  so  perfectly  at  Leuktra:   to 
head  the  charge  himself  with  his  Boeotians  on  the  left  against  tbe 
opposing  right  or  right-centre,  and  to  bear  down  the  enemy  on 
that  side  with  irresistible  force,  both  of  infantry  and  rivalry ; 
while  he  kept  back  his  right  and  centre,  composed  of  less  trust- 
worthy troops,  until  the  battle  should  have  been  thus  wholly  or 
partially  decided.    Accordingly,  he  caused  the  Boeotian  hopHtes, 
occupying  the  left  of  his  line  in  lochi  or  companies,  with  the 
lochage  or  captain  at  the  left  extremity  of  each,  to  wheel  to  the 
right  and  form  in  column  fronting  the  enemy,  in  advance  of  his 
remaining  line.    The  Theban  lochages  thus  became  placed  imme- 
diately in  face  of  the  enemy,  as  the  heads  of  a  column  of  extraor- 
dinary depth,  all  the  hoplites  of  each  lochus,  and  perhaps  of 
more  than  one  lochus,  being  ranged  in  file  behind  them.'    What 

1  Thucyd.  v.  87 ;  Paosanias,  viii.  9,  informs  us  that  Epameinondas  formed 

6 ;  tUL  10,  4.  his  attacking  column  at  Leuktra  of  the 

s  Dioddr.  xr.  85.  Thebans— at  Mantineia,  of  all  the  Boeo- 

That  the  Athenians  were  on  the  left  tians. 

we  also  know  from  Xenophdn  (Hell.  About  the  practice  of  the  Thebans, 

Tii.  5, 24),  though  he  gives  no  complete  both  at  and  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra, 

description  of  the  arrangement  of  the  to  make  their  attack  with  the  left,  see 

allies  on  either  side.  Plutarch,  Quiest  Roman,  p.  282  D. 

s  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  28.  o  Xen.  Hellen.  viL  6,  22.     hni  yt 

*  Here  again  we  know  from  Xeno-  /ia))v,  iropayayuv  rovf  M  x^pcoc  wopmo- 

Iihtn  that  the  Thebans  were  on  the  fitvovs  A.6xovs,  cU   /A^«airov,    iaxvpbp 

eft,  but  the  general  arrangement  of  inonfjaaro  rb  irepl  iaofrhv  l/ijSoAov,  r&n 

the  other  COnungentS  we  obtain  only  ^  ava\aS*LV  vapayyelKas  rd  on-Aa,  ityci- 

from  INoddruB  (xr.  85).  ro  •  ot  M  ^koAoi^ovv.    .    .    .    6  84  rb 

The  Tactica  of  Arrian  also  (xi.  2)  vrpdrwfia  AvrCvptapov  &<nrtp  rpiifpi}  irpo« 
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the  actual  depth  was,  or  what  was  the  exact  number  of  the 
lochus,  we  do  not  know.  At  Leuktra  Epameinondas  had  attacked 
with  fifty  shields  of  depth  ;  at  Mantineia,  the  depth  of  his  column 
was  probably  not  less.  Himself,  with  the  chosen  Theban  warriors, 
weie  at  the  head  of  it,  and  he  relied  upon  breaking  through  the 
enemy's  phalanx  at  whatever  point  he  charged,  since  their  files 
would  hardly  be  more  than  eight  deep,  and  very  inadequate  to 
resist  so  overwhelming  a  shock.  His  column  would  cut  throi^h 
the  phalanx  of  the  enemy,  like  the  prow  of  a  trireme  impelled  in 
sea-fight  against  the  midship  of  her  antagonist 

It  was  apparently  only  the  Boeotian  hoplites  who  were  thus 
formed  in  column,  projected  forward  in  advance  ;  while  the  re- 
maining allies  were  still  left  in  their  ordinary  phalanx  or  lines.^ 
Epameinondas  calculated  that  when  he  should  have  once  broken 
through  the  enemy's  phalanx  at  a  single  point,  the  rest  would 
either  take  flight,  or  become  so  dispirited,  that  his  allies  coming 
up  in  phalanx  could  easily  deal  witli  them. 

Against  the  cavalry  on  the  enemy's  right,  which  was  marshalled 
DuposittoQ  only  with  the  ordinary  depth  of  a  phalanx  of  hoplites 
cav^on  (^"^'"*>  ^^>  ®^  perhaps  eight  deep^,  and  without  any 
both  rtdes.  light  infantry  intermingled  with  the  ranks,  the  The- 
ban general  opposed  on  his  left  his  own  excellent  cavalry,  Theban 
and  Thessalian,  but  in  strong  and  deep  column,  so  as  to  ensure  to 
them  also  a  superior  weight  of  attack.  He  further  mingled  in 
their  ranks  some  active  footmen,  darters  and  slingers,  of  whom  he 
had  many  from  Thessaly  and  the  Maliac  Gnlt* 

tnjyt,  vojii^^v,  8in)  ifiPaXuv  dtoxiS^ete,  anny — r^  lUv  iajntpordrtf  waptaiuvA^tro 

dto^tfepcti'  oAov  rb  twv  wavrUav  arpd'  aywvt^covot,  rb  o^  acrBtviirraTov  w6pptit 

revua,  &c  aWonjircv.    Moreover,  the  whole  ac- 

1 1  agree  with  Folard  (Traits  de  la  count  of  Xenophdn  implies  that  £|m- 

Colonne,  pp.  Iv  — Ixi.,  pretized  to  the  meinondas  made  the  attack  from  ms 

translation  of  Polybius)  in  considering  own  left  against  the  enemy's  right,  or 

HfjifioXov  to  be  a  column,  rather  than  right-centre.    He  wajs  afraid  that  the 

a  wedge  tapering  towaxtls  the  front.  Athenians  would  take  him  in  flank 

And  I  dissent  from  Schneider's  expla*  from  their  own  left, 
nation,   who   says :—"  Epameinondas       sck>mpare  a  similar  case  in  Zen. 

{>halangem  contrahit  senum  et  coUiffit  Hellen.  lit  4,  18,  where  the  Grecian 

n  frontem,  ut  cunei  seu  rostri  navsJis  cavalnr,  in  the  Asiatic  army  of  Agesi> 

formam   efficeret.     Gopiie  igitur  ex  laus,  is  said  to  be  drawn  np  Aamp 

utroque  latere  explicatae  transeunt  in  ^^^yf  «ir(  rtwdptav,  Ac 
fxontem;  hoc  est,  irapaveiv  <i« /uufruiroy."       'These  W^oi  ofuinroi— light-armed 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  troops  which  footmen  intermingled  with  the  ranks 

Epameinondas  caused  to  wheel  into  of  the  cavalry— are  numbered  as  an 

the  front  and  to  form  the  advancing  important  item  in  the  military  estab* 

column,  consisted  only  of  the  left  or  lishment  of  the  Syracusan  despot  Gelon 

Theban  division,  the  best  troops  in  the  (Herodot.  vii  158> 
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There  remamed  one  other  precaution  to  take.  His  deep  The- 
han  and  Boeotian  coliinm,  in  advancing  to  the  charge,  would  he 
exposed  on  its  right  or  unshielded  side  to  the  attack  of  the 
Athenians,  especially  the  Athenian  cavahy,  from  the  enemy's 
left  To  guard  against  any  such  movement,  he  posted,  upon 
some  rising  ground  near  his  ri^t,  a  special  hody  of  reserve,  hoth 
horse  and  foot,  in  order  to  take  the  Athenians  in  the  rear  if  they 
should  attempt  it 

All  these  fresh  dispositions  for  attack,  made  on  the  spot,  must 
have  occupied  time,  and  caused  much  apparent  move-  unprepared 
ment  To  constitute  both  the  column  of  infantry  rtatootthe 
and  the  column  of  cavalry  for  attack  on  his  left,  and  monian 


to  post  the  body  of  reserve  on  the  rising  ground  at 
his  right  against  the  Athenians,  were  operations  which  the 
enemy  from  their  neighbouring  position  could  not  help  seeing. 
Yet  they  either  did  not  heed  or  did  not  understand  what  was 
going  on.^  Nor  was  it  until  Epameinondas,  perceiving  all  to  be 
completed,  actually  gave  the  word  of  command  to  "take  up 
arms,"  that  they  had  any  suspicion  of  the  impending  danger.  As 
soon  as  they  saw  him  in  full  march  moving  rapidly  towards  them, 
surprise  and  tumultuous  movement  pervaded  their  body.  The 
scattered  hoplites  ran  to  their  places ;  the  officers  exerted  every 
effort  to  establish  regular  array ;  the  horsemen  hastened  to  bridle 
their  horses  and  resume  their  breastplates.^  And  though  the 
space  dividing  the  two  armies  was  large  enough  to  allow  such 
mischief  to  be  partially  corrected,  yet  soldiers  thus  taken  un- 
awares, hurried,  and  troubled,  were  not  in  condition  to  stand  the 
terrific  shock  of  chosen  Theban  hoplites  in  deep  column. 

The  grand  force  of  attack,  both  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  which 
Epameinondas  organized  on  his  left,  was  triumphant  ^^^    - 
itr  both  its  portions.    His  cavalry,  powerfcQly  aided  Mantineia 
by  the  intermingled  darters  and  light  troops  from  i^^^^ 
liessaly,  broke  and  routed  the  enemy's  cavalry  op-  ^1?^^^*^ 
posed  to  them,  and  then,  restraining  themselves  from  Epamel- 
pursuit,  turned  to  fall  upon  the  phalanx  of  infantry.  '^^'****"' 
Epameinondas,  on  his  part,  with  his  Theban  column  came  into 

1  PerhMM  Epameinondas  may  have  kind  Beems  aUaded  to  by  Polynnna  QL 

contrived  in  pcurt  to  conceal  what  waa  8, 14). 

on^  by  means  of  cavalry-move-  ,  ^^^  Hellen.  vii.  6.  22. 

I  in  his  front    Something  of  the  '^  t^wwu.  ti*.  »,  ». 
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dose  conflict  with  the  Mantiudan  and  LacedsBinonian  line  of 
infantry,  whom,  after  a  desperate  struggle  of  shield,  spear,  and 
sword,  he  bore  down  by  superior  force  and  weight  He  broke 
through  the  enemy's  line  of  infantry  at  this  point,  compelling  the 
Lacedsemonians  opposed  to  him,  after  a  brave  and  murderous 
resistance,  to  turn  their  backs  and  take  to  flight  The  remaining 
troops  of  the  enemy's  line,  seeing  the  best  portion  of  their  army 
defeated  and  in  flight,  turned  and  fled  also.  The  centre  and 
right  of  Epameinondas,  being  on  a  less  advanced  front,  hardly 
came  into  conflict  with  the  enemy  until  the  impression  of  his 
charge  had  been  felt,  and  therefore  found  the  troops  opposed  to 
them  already  wavering  and  disheartened.  The  Achaean,  Eleian, 
and  other  infantry  on  that  side  gave  way  after  a  short  resistance, 
chiefly,  as  it  would  appear,  from  contagion  and  alarm,  when  they 
saw  the  Lacedsemonians  broken.  The  Athenians,  however,  espe- 
cially the  cavalry,  on  the  left  wing  of  their  own  army,  seem  to 
have  been  engaged  in  serious  encounter  with  the  cavalry  opposite 
to  them.  Dioddrus  affirms  them  to  have  been  beaten,  after  a 
gallant  fight,^  until  the  Eleian  cavalry  from  the  right  came  to 
tiieir  aid.  Here,  as  on  many  other  points,  it  is  difficult  to  recon- 
cile his  narrative  with  Xenoph6n,  who  plainly  intimates  that  the 
stress  of  the  action  fell  on  the  Theban  left  and  the  Lacedsemonian 
right  and  centre,  and  from  whose  narrative  we  should  rather 
have  gathered  that  the  Eleian  cavalry,  beaten  on  their  own  right, 
may  have  been  aided  by  the  Athenian  cavalry  from  the  left^  re- 
versing the  statement  of  Dioddrus. 
In  regard  to  this  important  battle,  however,  we  cannot  grasp 
with  confidence  anything  beyond  the  capital  deter- 
the  Tb^^uiB  mining  feature  and  the  ultimate  result^  The  calcula- 
DondaA^b  ^^^  °^  Epameinondas  were  completely  realized.  The 
mortiu^  irresistible  charge,  both  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  made 
^^^  by  himself  with  his  left  wing,  not  only  defeated  the 

1  Dioddr.  XT.  86.  was  fought  and  of  the  possible  move- 

The  orator  ^schinte  fought  among  ments  of  the  armies.    He  says  that 

the  Athenian  hoplites  on  this  occasion  Ephorus  had  displayed  the  like  incom- 

(iBschinds,  Fals.  Leg.  P.  800,  c.  58).  petence  also  in  describing  the  battle  of 

>  The  remark  made   by  Polybins  Leuktra ;  in  which  case,  however,  his 

upon  this  battle  deserves  notice.    He  narrative  was  less  misleading,  because 

states  that  the  description  given  of  that  battle  was  simple  and  easily  Intel- 

the  battle  by  Bphoms  was  extremely  ligible,  involving  movements  only  of 

incorrect  and  libsurd,  arguing  great  one  wing  of  each  army.    But  in  regard 

ignorance  both  of  the  ground  where  it  to  the  battle  of  Mantineia  (he  saysX 
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troops  immediately  opposed,  but  caused  the  enemy's  whole  army 
to  take  flight.    It  was  imder  these  victorious  circumstances,  and 
while  lie  was  pressing  on  the  retiring  enemy  at  the  head  of  his 
Theban.  colimin  of  infantry,  that  he  received  a  mortal  wound  with 
a  spear  in  the  breast    He  was,  by  habit  and  temper,  always  fore- 
most in  braving  danger,  and  on  this  day  probably  exposed  himself 
pre-eminently,  as  a  means  of  encouraging  those  around  him,  and 
ensuring  the  success  of  his  own  charge,  on  which  so  much  de- 
pended ;  moreover,  a  Qrecian  general  fought  on  foot  in  the  rauks, 
and  carried  the  same  arms  (spear,  shield,  &c.)  as  a  private  soldier. 
Bioddms  tells  us  that  the  Lacedaemonian  infantry  were  making 
a  prolonged  resistance,  when  Epameinondas  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Thebans  for  a  fresh  and  desperate  effort ;  that  he 
stepped  forward,  darted  his  javelin,  and  slew  the  Lacedaemonian 
commander ;  that  having  kiUed  several  warriors,  and  intimidated 
others,  lie  forced  them  to  give  way ;  that  the  Lacedaemonians, 
seeing  him  in  advance  of  his  comrades,  turned  upon  him  and 
overwhelmed  him  with  darts,  some  of  which  he  avoided,  others 
he  turned  off  with  his  shield,  while  others,  after  they  had  actually 
entered  his  body  and  wounded  him,  he  plucked  out  and  employed 
them  in  repelling  the  enemy.    At  length  he  received  a  mortal 
wound  in  his  breast  with  a  spear.^    I  cannot  altogether  omit  to 
notice  these  details,  which  once  passed  as  a  portion  of  Grecian 
history,  though  they  seem  rather  the  offspring  of  an  imagination 
fresh  from  the  perusal  of  the  Iliad  than  a  recital  of  an  actual 
combat  of  Thebans  and  Lacedaemonians,  both  eminent  for  close- 

the  misdescription  of  Ephorus  was  of  battle  of  Mantineia.  He  only  says 
fitf  more  deplorable  etfect,  because  enough  to  make  us  feel  how  imper- 
that  battle  exhibited  much  complica-  fectly  we  know  its  details.  There  is 
tion  and  generalship,  which  Ephorus  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the 
did  not  at  all  comprehend,  as  might  be  account  which  we  now  read  in  Dio- 
seen  by  any  one  who  measured  the  d6rus  may  be  borrowed  in  large  pro- 
ground  and  studied  the  movements  portion  from  that  very  narrative  of 
reported  in  his  narrative  (Polybius,  Ephorus  here  so  much  disparaged. 
liL  26X  ^  Dioddr.  xv.  87.    Cornelius  Nepos 

Polybins  adds  that  Theopompns  and  (Epam.  c.  9)  seems  to  copy  the  same 

Timsens  were  as  little  to  be  trusted  in  authority  as  Diod6rus,  though  more 

the  description  of   land  battles  as  sparing  of  details.    He  does  not  seem 

Bphoma.     whether  this  remark  has  to  have  read  Xenophdn. 

medal  application  to  the  battle  of  I  commend  the  reader  again  to  an 

ttantineia^I  do  not  clearly  make  out.  excellent  note  of  Dr.  Arnold,  on  Thucy- 

He  gives  credit,  however,  to  Ephorus  didds,    iv.    11,    animadverting    upon 

for  greater  judgment  and  accuracy  in  similar  exaggerations  and  embellish- 

fthe  description  of  naval  batties.  ments  of  Dloddrus.  in  the  descrip- 

Unfortunately,   Polybius    has    not  tion  of  the  conduct  of  Brasidas  at 

gtven  OS  his  own  description  of  this  Pylns. 
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rank  fighting,  with  long  spear  and  heavy  shield.  The  mortal 
wound  of  Epameinondas,  with  a  spear  in  the  breast,  is  the  (mlj 
part  of  the  case  which  we  really  know.  The  handle  of  the  spear 
broke,  and  the  point  was  left  sticking  in  his  breast  He  imme- 
diately fell,  and,  as  the  enemy  were  at  that  moment  in  retreat, 
fell  into  the  arms  of  his  own  comrades.  There  was  no  dispute 
for  the  possession  of  his  body,  as  there  had  been  for  Eleombrotos 
at  Leuktra. 

The  news  of  his  mortal  wound  spread  like  wild-fire  through  his 
Extreme  ^^ny,  and  the  effect  produced  is  among  the  most  extra- 
discounge-  ordinary  phsenomena  in  all  Grecian  military  history, 
by  hiB  deatii  I  give  it  m  the  words  of  the  contemporary  mstonan. 
^ngthe  a  It  ^^^  ^j^us  (says  Xenophan)  that  Epameinondas 
to  f  uiT''^  arranged  his  order  of  attack  ;  and  he  was  not  disap- 
▼ictonrand  pointed  in  his  expectation.  For  having  been  victorious, 
punaft.  ^^  |.|jg  point  where  he  himself  charged,  he  caused  the 
whole  army  of  the  enemy  to  take  flight  But  so  soon  as  he  fell, 
those  who  remained  had  no  longer  any  power  even  of  rightly 
using  the  victory.  Though  the  phalanx  of  the  enemy's  in£Euitiy 
was  in  full  flight,  the  Theban  hoplites  neither  killed  a  single 
man  more,  nor  advanced  a  step  beyond  the  actual  ground  of 
conflict  Though  the  enemy's  cavalry  was  also  in  full  flight,  yet 
neither  did  the  Theban  horsemen  continue  their  pursuit,  nor  kill 
any  more  either  of  horsemen  or  of  hoplites,  but  fell  back  through 
the  receding  enemies  with  the  timidity  of  beaten  men.  The 
light  troops  and  peltasts,  who  had  been  mingled  with  the  Theban 
cavalry  and  had  aided  in  their  victory,  spread  themselves  over 
towards  the  enemy's  left  with  the  security  of  conquerors ;  but 
there  (being  imsupported  by  their  own  horsemen)  they  were 
mostly  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Athenians."  ^ 

Astonishing  as  this  recital  is,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  literally 
true,  since  it  contradicts  the  S3rmpathies  of  the  reciting  witness. 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  viL  6,  24—26.    rhv  ti.iv  fytVero  •  ^vy6vrmv  3*  avToif^ffai  t^¥  i»- 

3<rvfiPoMiv  ovTftx  Jiroti}craTO,  Koi  ovk  «^-  wdmVf  aurimtwav  iikv  ovlk  ot  l«w«t«  <««•• 

<r^  H9»  ikiri!^<K*  icpan^o-afvap,  if  icokt«»  ovt«  tinr^a«  wft  hirkiTat,&9W9p 

irpoo-</3aXcv,  5Xov  « ir o 1 1» O" €  ^evyviv  6t  i^rm/MVOt  wt^oBrf|Ji€v^at  <mL  Wir  ^«w^ 

fb  rStv  ivavTuav,     ittti  yt  n^v  ciccivof  y6vTuv  iroAcfitMV  iiitn^v,    Koi  11^  ol 

«firc<rev,  ol  \oiirol  ovfie  r^  vutg  ip0S}i  in  ofuinrot  ical  ol  ireXToarai,  wvv«vuafic6rcf 

i6vvaa-9ii(ra»  ^piia-avBai^  oAAd  ^vyovayn  roU  iinrcvo'iv,  d^orro  lUvjiwi  rov  «i«i- 

liiv  «vTOi«  Ttit  ivayriat  ^oAayyov,  ovti  vriiiov,  w«  icparovvrct  •   JMt  2)  vvb  rmv 

wporiK0ov  iic  rov  x**P^  **^*  9  WfifioXii  'AJ^vatMr  Oi  trAturroi  airmv  dWfoi^or. 
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NoUiing  but  the  pressure  of  undeniable  evidence  oonld  have 
constoained  Xenopbdn  to  record  a  scene  so  painful  to  proof  of  the 
him  as  the  Lacedaemonian  army  beaten,  in  full  flight,  J5S|°£| 
and  rescued  from  destruction  only  by  the  untimely  tzerdBod 
wound  of  the  Theban  general  That  Epamdnondas  ^^dscSthe 
would  leave  no  successor  either  equal  or  second  to  soldiers, 
himself,  now  that  Pelopidas  was  no  more,  that  the  army  which 
he  commanded  should  be  incapable  of  executing  new  movements 
or  of  completing  an  unfinished  campaign,  we  can  readily  conceive. 
Bat  that  on  the  actual  battle-field,  when  the  moment  of  dangerous 
and  doubtfdl  struggle  had  been  already  gone  through,  and  when 
the  soldier's  blood  is  up,  to  reap  his  reward  in  pursuit  of  an 
enemy  whom  he  sees  fleeing  before  him— that  at  this  crisis  of 
exuberant  impatience,  when  Epameinondas,  had  he  been  un- 
wounded,  ^ould  have  found  it  difficult  to  restrain  his  soldiers 
from  excessive  forwardness,  they  should  have  become  at  once 
paralyzed  and  disarmed  on  hearing  of  his  fall— this  is  what  we 
could  not  have  believed,  had  we  not  found  it  attested  by  a 
witness  at  once  contemporary  and  hostile.  So  striking  a  proof 
has  hardly  ever  been  rendered,  on  the  part  of  soldiers  towards 
their  general,  of  devoted  and  absorbing  sentiment.  All  the  hopes 
of  this  army,  composed  of  such  diverse  elements,  were  centred  in 
Epameinondas ;  all  their  confidence  of  success,  all  their  security 
against  defeat,  were  derived  from  the  idea  of  acting  under  his 
orders ;  all  their  power,  even  of  striking  down  a  defeated  enemy, 
appeared  to  vanish  when  those  orders  were  withdrawn.  We  are 
not  indeed  to  speak  of  such  a  proceeding  with  commendation, 
Thdbes  and  her  allied  cities  had  great  reason  to  complain  of  their 
soldiers,  for  a  grave  dereliction  of  military  duty,  and  a  capital 
disappointment  of  well-earned  triumph,  whatever  may  be  our 
feel^:^  about  the  motive.  Assuredly  the  man  who  would  be 
most  chagrined  of  all,  and  whose  dying  moments  must  have  been 
«nbittered  if  he  lived  to  hear  it,  was  Epameinondas  himself. 
But  when  we  look  at  the  fact  simply  as  a  mark  and  measure  of 
the  ascendency  established  by  him  over  the  minds  of  his  soldiers, 
it  will  be  found  hardly  paralleled  in  history.  I  have  recounted, 
a  few  pages  ago,  the  intense  grief  displayed  by  the  Thebans  and 
their  allies  in  Thessaly  over  the  dead  body  of  Pelopidas^  on  the 
1  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  38, 84. 
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hill  of  EynoskephalflB.  But  all  direct  and  deliberate  testimonies 
of  attacliment  to  a  dead  or  dying  chief  (and  doubtless  these  too 
were  abundant  on  the  field  of  Mantineia)  fSall  short  of  the 
involuntary  suspension  of  arms  in  the  tempting  hour  of  victory. 

That  the  real  victory,  the  honours  of  the  day,  belonged  to 
Victory  Epameinondas  and  the  Thebans,  we  Imow  from  the 
Jiaijjedby  conclusive  evidence  of  Xenophdn.  But  as  the  van- 
— neverthe-  quished,  being  allowed  to  retire  unpursued,  were 
^g^.  only  separated  by  a  short  distance  from  the  walls  of 
mo^Bjs  are  MMitineia,  and  perhaps  rallied  even  before  reaching 
solicit  the  the  town — as  the  Athenian  cavalry  had  cut  to  pieces 
burial  truce,  g^j^g  ^f  |.Jjq  straggling  light  troops — they  too  pretended 
to  have  gained  a  victory.  Trophies  were  erected  on  both  sides. 
Nevertheless  the  Thebans  were  masters  of  the  field  of  battle ;  so 
that  the  Lacedaemonians,  after  some  hesitation,  were  forced  to 
send  a  herald  to  solicit  truce  for  the  burial  of  the  slain,  and 
to  grant  for  burial  such  Theban  bodies  as  they  had  in  their 
possession.^    This  was  the  understood  confession  of  defeat. 

The  surgeons,  on  examining  the  wound  of  Epameinondas  with 
Dying  the  spear-head  yet  sticking  in  it,  pronounced  that  he 

BpSaS?  **'  °^^t  die  as  soon  as  that  was  withdrawn.  He  first 
nondaa.  inquired  whether  his  shield  was  safe ;  and  his  shield- 
bearer,  answering  in  the  affirmative,  produced  it  before  his  eyes. 
He  next  asked  about  the  issue  of  the  battle,  and  was  informed 
that  his  own  army  was  victorious.^  He  then  desired  to  see 
lolaidas  and  Daiphantus,  whom  he  intended  to  succeed  him  as 
<:ommanders,  but  received  the  mournful  reply  that  both  of 
them  had  been  slain.'    "Then  (said  he)  you  must  make  peace 

iThestatemeutof  Dioddrus(zT.  87)  Epameinondas  being  carried  back  to 

-on  this  point  appears  to  me  more  the  camp.   But  it  seems  that  there  could 

probable  than  thai  of  XenophOn  (vii.  hardly  have  been  any  camp.    Epamei- 

5,  26).  nondas  had  marched  out  only  a  few 

The  Athenians  boasted   much  of  hours  before  from  Tegea.    A  tent  may 


this  slight  success  with  their  cavalry,  have  been  erected  on  wetield  to  receive 
enhsjunng  its  value  by  acknowledging  him.  Five  centuries  afterwards,  the 
that  aU  their  allies  had  been  defeated    Mantineians  showed  to  the  traveller 


4kround  them    (Plutarch,   De   Glorift  Pausanias  a  spot  called  Scopd  near  the 

Athen.  p.  860  A).  field  of  battle,  to  which  (they  aflOrmed) 

9  Dioddr.  XV.  88 ;  Cicero,  De  Finibus,  the  wounded  Epameinondas  had  been 

ii.  80,  96 ;  Epistol.  ad  Familiares»  v.  carried  off,  in  great  pain,  and  with  hif 

12,  6.  hand    on    his  wound— from    whence 

8  Plutarch,  Apophthegm.  Begum,  p.  he  had  looked  with  anxiety  on  the 

194  C :  Mli&n,  V.  H  xii.  3.  continuing    battle    (Pansamas,    viiL 

Both  Plutarch  and  Dioddrus  talk  of  11,  4) 
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with  the  enemy."    He  ordered  the  spear-head  to  be  withdrawn^ 
when  the  efflux  of  blood  speedily  terminated  his  life. 

Of  the  three  questions  here  ascribed  to  the  dying  chief,  the 
third  is  the  gravest  and  most  significant    The  death 
of  these  two  other  citizens,  the  only  men  in  the  camp  other  best 
whom  Epameinondas  could  trust,  shows  how  aggra-  ^^^are 
vated  and    irrei)arable  was   the   Theban   loss,  not  fl^^fn**** 
indeed  as  to  number,  but  as  to  quality.    Not  merely 
£pameinondas  himself,  but  the  only  two  men  qualified  in  some 
measure  to  replace   him,  perished    in    the   same   field ;    and 
Pdopidas  had  fallen  in  the  preceding  year.    Such  accumulation 
of  individual  losses  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  come  to  note 
the  total  suspension  of  Theban  glory  and  dignity,  after  this 
dearly-bouglit  victory.     It  affords  emphatic  evidence  of  tho 
extreme  forwardness  with  which  their  leaders  exposed  themselves,, 
as  well  as  of  the  gallant  resistance  which  they  experienced. 

The  death  of  Epameinondas  spread  rejoicing  in  the  Lacedse- 
monian  camp  proportioned  to  the  sorrow  of  the  Theban.     To 
more  than  one  warrior  was  assigned  the  honour  of  who  slew 
having  struck  the  blow.    The  Mantineians  gave  it  to  Epameinon- 
their  citizen  Machserion ;  the  Athenians  to  Gryllus,  Different 
ion  of  Xenophdn ;  the  Spartans  to  their  countryman  J^J^mid 
Antikrat^^     At  Sparta,  distinguished  honour  was  'o'^** 
shown,  even   in   the  days  of   Plutarch,    to   the   posterity  of 
Antikrat^  who  was  believed  to  have  rescued  the  city  from  her 
most  formidable  enemy.    Such  tokens  afford  precious  testimony^ 
from   witnesses    beyond    all    suspicion,    to    the    memory    of 
Epameinondas. 

How  the  news  of  his  death  was  received  at  Thebes,  we  have  no 
positive  accoimt.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sorrow,  so- 
paralyzing  to  the  victorious  soldiers  on  the  field  of  Mantineia, 
was  felt  with  equal  acuteness,  and  with  an  effect  not  less  depress- 

^  Platarch,  iLreeilaas,  c.  85  ;  Pan-  subsequent  Athenians  did  not  clearly 

nnias,  i  s,  S ;  vuL  9,  2—5 ;  Till.  11, 4 ;  distinguish  between  the  first  battle 

lx.16,8.  fought    by    the    Athenian    cavalry^ 

ThereportflhoweverwhichPausanias  immediately  after   their   arrival   at 

Sives.  and   the  name  of  Machserion  Mantineia,  when    they  rescued  that 

which  he  heard  both  at  Mantineia  and  town  from  being   surprised  by  the 

^Sparta,  are  confused,  and  are  hardly  Thebans   and   llaessallans,   and   the 

fp  be  reconciled   with  the  story  of  general  action  which  followed  a  few 

Hutarch.  days    afterwards,    wherein    Epamei- 

Moreover,  it  would  seem  that  the  nondas  was  slain. 
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ing,  in  the  senate-lioiise  and  market-place  at  Thebes.    The  city, 

the  citizen  soldiers,  and  the  allies  would  be  alike 

concluded—   impressed  with   the  moomfol  conviction  that  the 

r^gSzed,     dyi^g  injunction  of  Epamemondas  must  be  executed. 

th^^°*       Accordingly  negotiations  were  opened  and  peace  was 

dence  o/*°    concluded,  probably  at  once,  before  the  army  left  Pelo- 

^SS^Sone  ponn^us.    The  Thebans  and  their  Arcadian  allies  ex- 

"r^55  **i?*~  acted  nothing  more  than  the  recognition  of  the  stcUus 
the  Thebans  ^     ,       ^  ^,  .  . ,  °       .,  .^,       ^ 

return  quo;  to  leave  everything  exactly  as  it  was,  without 

'***™®*  any  change  or  reactionary  measure,  yet  admitting 

Megalopolis,  with  the  Pan-Arcadian  constitution  attached  to  it„ 

and  admitting  also  Mess^nS  as  an  independent  city.    Against  thi& 

last  article  Sparta  loudly  and  peremptorily  protested.    But  not 

one  of  her  allies  sympathized  with  her  feelings.    Some,  indeed, 

were  decidedly  against  her ;  to  such  a  degree,  that  we  find  the 

maintenance  of  independent  MesslnS  against  Sparta  ranking 

shortly  afterwards  as  an  admitted  principle  in  Athenian  foreign 

politics.^    Neither  Athenians,  nor  Eleians,  nor  Arcadians,  desired 

to  see  Sparta  strengthened.    None  had  any  interest  in  prolonging 

the  war,  with  prospects  doubtful  to  every  one  ;  while  all  wished 

to  see  the  large  armies  now  in  Arcadia  dismissed.    Accordingly 

the  peace  was  sworn  to  on  these  conditions.    The  autonomy  of. 

MessSnS  was  guaranteed  by  all,  except  the  Spartans ;  who  alone 

stood  out,  keeping  themselves  without  friends  or  auxiliaries,  in 

the  hope  for  better  times,  rather  than  submit  to  what  they 

considered  as  an  intolerable  degradation.^ 

Under  these   conditions   the  armies  on  both  sides   retired. 

Eesuitsof      XenophSn  is  right  in   saying    that   neither    party 

the  battle  of  gained  anything,  either  city,  territory,  or  dominion, 

aJ^appreda-  though  before  the  battle,  considering  the  magnitude 

tedbyXeno-  of  the  two  contending  armies,  every  one  had  expected 

unfair  to  the   that  the  victors,  whichever  they  were,  would  become 

Thebans.       masters,  and  the  vanquished  subjects.    But  his  asser- 

1  See  the  oration  of  Demosthends  on  for  assuming  such  an  intenral  between 
behalf  of  the  Megalopolitans  (Orat.  the  battle  and  the  peace.  DiodAras 
xvi.  8. 10,  p.  204 ;  s.  21,  p.  206).  appears  to  place  the  latter  immedkitely 

2  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  S5 ;  Diod.  after  the  former.  This  would  not 
XV.  89 ;  Polybius,  iv.  88.  count  for  much,  IndeM,  af^nst  any 

Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (Fasti  Hellen.  considerable  counter-probabilil^  ;  but 

B.C.   861)  assigns  the  conclusion    of  the  probability  here  ^n  my  judgment) 

peaoeto  the  succeeding  year.    I  do  not  is    rather    in    favour    of   immediate 

Know  however  what  ground  there  is  sequence  between  the  two  events. 
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tion— that ''  there  was  more  disturbance,  and  more  matter  of  dis- 
pute, in  Greece,  after  the  battle  than  before  it" — ^must  be  inter- 
preted, partly  as  the  inspiration  of  a  philo-Laconian  sentiment, 
which  regards  a  peace  not  accepted  by  Sparta  as  no  peace  at  all, 
partly  as  based  on  the  circumstance  that  no  definite  headship  was 
recognized  as  possessed  by  any  state.  Sparta  had  once  enjoyed  it, 
and  had  set  the  disgraceful  example  of  suing  out  a  confirmation 
of  it  from  the  Persian  king  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.  Both 
Thebes  and  Athens  had  aspired  to  the  same  dignity,  and  both  by 
the  like  means,  since  the  battle  of  Leuktra ;  neither  of  them  had 
socceeded.  Greece  was  thus  left  without  a  head,  and  to  this 
extent  the  afi&rmation  of'Xenoph6n  is  true.  But  it  would  not  be 
correct  to  suppose  that  the  last  expedition  of  Epameinondas  into 
Feloponn6sus  was  unproductive  of  any  results,  though  it  was 
appointed  of  its  great  and  brilliant  fruits  by  his  imtimely 
death.  Before  he  marched  in,  the  Theban  party  in  Arcadia 
(Tegea,  Megalopolis,  &c.)  was  on  the  point  of  being  crushed  by 
the  Mantineians  and  their  allies.  His  expedition,  though  ending 
in  an  indecisive  victory,  nevertheless  broke  up  the  confederacy 
enhsted  in  support  of  Mantiueia,  enabling  Tegea  and  Megalopolis 
to  maintain  themselves  against  their  Arcadian  opponents,  and 
thus  leaving  the  frontier  against  Sparta  unimpaired.  While, 
therefore,  we  admit  the  aflBrmation  of  Xenoph6n,  that  Thebes 
<iid  not  gain  by  the  battle  either  city,  or  territory,  or  dominion, 
we  must  at  the  same  time  add  that  she  gained  the  preservation 
of  her  Arcadian  allies,  and  of  her  anti-Spartan  frontier,  including 


This  was  a  gain  of  considerable  importance.    But  dearly  indeed 
was  it  purchased,  by  the  blood  of  her  first  hero,  shed  ^ 
on  the  field  of  Mantineia ;  not  to  mention  his  two  Bpameinon- 
seconds,  whom   we  know   only  from  his  verdict — 
Wphantus  and  lolaidas.*    He  was  buried  on  the  field  of  battle, 
^d  a  monumental  column  was  erected  on  his  tomb. 

Scarcely  any  character  in  Grecian  history  has  been  judged  with 
^  much  unanimity  as  Epameinondas.  He  has  obtained  a  meed 
of  admiration — from  all,  sincere  and  hearty  ;  from  some,  enthu- 
nastic.    Cicero  pronounces  him  to  be  the  first  man  of  Greece.^ 

1  Pansanias,  yiii- 11,  4,  6.  iii.  84, 189.    *'  Epaminondas,  princeps, 

^  Cicero,  Tusculan.  L  2, 4 ;  De  Orator,    meo  judicio,  Grsecise/'  &c. 
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The  judgment  of  Polybios,  though  not  summed  up  so  empha- 
tically in  a  single  epithet^  is  delivered  in  a  manner  hardly 
less  significant  and  laudatory.  Nor  was  it  merely  historians  or 
critics  who  formed  this  judgment  The  best  men  of  action, 
combining  the  soldier  and  the  patriot,  such  as  Timoleon  and 
Philopoemen,^  set  before  them  Epameinondas  as  their  model  to 
copy. 

The  remark  has  been  often  made  and  suggests  itself  whenever 
we  speak  of  Epameinondas,  though  its  full  force  will  be  felt  only 
when  we  come  to  follow  the  subsequent  history,  that  with  him 
the  dignity  and  commanding  influence  of  Thebes  both  b^an  and 
ended.    His  period  of  active  political  life  comprehends  sixteen 
years,  from  the  resurrection  of  Thebes  into  a  free  community,  by 
the  expulsion  of  the  LacedaBmonian  harmost  and  garrison,  and  the 
subversion  of  the  ruling  oligarchy,  to  the  fatal  day  of  Mantineia 
(379 — 362  B.O.).     His  prominent  and  imparalleled  ascendency 
belongs  to  the  last  eight  years,  from  the  victory  of  Leuktra  (371 
B.a).    Throughout  this  whole  period,  both  all  that  we  know  and 
aU  that  we  can  reasonably  divine  fully  bears  out  the  judgment 
of  Polybius  and  Cicero,  who  had  the  means  of  knowing  much 
more.    And  this  too,  let  it  be  observed,  though  Epameinondas 
is  tried  by  a  severe  canon,  for  the  chief  contemporary  witness 
remaining  is  one  decidedly  hostile.     Even  the  philo-Laconian 
Xenoph6n  finds  neither  misdeeds  nor  omissions  to  reveal  in  the 
capital  enemy  of  Sparta,  mentions  him  only  to  record  what  is 
honourable,  and  manifests  the  perverting  bias  mainly  by  sup- 
pressing or  slurring  over  his  triumphs.     The  man  whose  elo- 
quence bearded  Agesilaus  at  the  congress  immediately  preceding 
the  battle  of  Leuktra,^  who  in  that  battle  stripped  Sparta  of  her 
glory  and  transferred  the  wreath  to  Thebes,  who  a  few  months 
afterwards  not  only  ravaged  all  the  virgin  territory  of  L&conia, 
but  cut  off  the  best  half  of  it  for  the  restitution  of  independent 
MessSne,  and  erected  the  hostile  Arcadian  community  of  M^;a- 
lopolis  on  its  frontier — the  author  of  these  fatal  disasters  inspires 
to  Xeuophdn  such  intolerable  chagrin  and  antipathy  that  in  the 
two  first  he  keeps  back  the  name,  and  in  the  third  suppresses  the 

1  Plutarch,  Philopcemen,  c.  8 ;  Plu-  of  Epameinondas  at  Thebes  (Pans.  ix. 
tarch,  Timoleon,  c.  86.  16, 8) :— ■ 

2  See  the  inscription  of   four  lines  'HfitHpcut  fiovKaU  Sirapni  /xcV  cxciparo 
copied  by  Pausanias  from  the  statue  2^f or,  Ac 
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thing  done.  But  in  the  last  campaign,  preceding  tlie  battle  of 
Mantineia  (whereby  Sparta  incurred  no  positive  loss,  and  where 
the  death  of  Epameinoudas  softened  every  predisposition  against 
him),  there  was  no  such  violent  pressure  upon  the  fidelity  of  the 
historian.  Accordingly,  the  concluding  chapter  of  Xenophdn's 
"HeUenica"  contains  a  panegyric,*  ample  and  unqualified,  upon 
the  military  merits  of  the  Theban  general,  upon  his  daring  enter- 
prise, his  comprehensive  foresight,  his  care  to  avoid  unnecessary 
exposure  of  soldiers,  his  excellent  discipline,  his  well-combined 
tactics,  his  fertility  of  aggressive  resource  in  striking  at  the  weak 
points  of  the  enemy,  who  content  themselves  with  following  and 
parrying  his  blows  (to  use  a  simile  of  Demosthenes')  like  an 
unskilful  pugilist,  and  only  succeed  in  doing  so  by  signal  aid 
from  accident.  The  effort  of  strategic  genius,  then  for  the  first 
time  devised  and  applied,  of  bringing  an  irresistible  force  of  attack 
to  bear  on  one  point  of  the  hostile  line,  while  the  rest  of  his  army 
was  kept  comparatively  back  until  the  action  had  been  thus 
decided,  is  clearly  noted  by  Xenophdn,  together  with  its  triiun- 
phant  effect  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia ;  though  the  very  same 
combination  on  the  field  of  Leuktra  is  slurred  over  in  his  descrip- 
tion, as  if  it  were  so  conmionplace  as  not  to  require  any  mention 
of  the  chief  with  whom  it  originated.  Compare  Epameinoudas 
with  Agesilaus — how  great  is  the  superiority  of  the  first,  even  in 
the  narrative  of  Xenoph6n,  the  earnest  panegyrist  of  the  other  I 
How  manifestly  are  we  made  to  see  that  nothing  except  the  fatal 
spear  wound  at  Mantineia  prevented  him  from  reaping  the  fruit 
of  a  series  of  admirable  arrangements,  and  from  becoming  arbiter 
of  Peloponnesus,  including  Sparta  herself  I 

The  military  merits  alone  of  Epameinoudas,  had  they  merely 
belonged  to  a  general  of  mercenaries,  combined  with  nothing 
praiseworthy  in  other  ways,  would  have  stamped  him  as  a  man 
of  high  and  original  genius,  above  every  other  Greek,  antecedent 
or  contemporary.  But  it  is  the  peculiar  excellence  of  this  great 
man  that  we  are  not  compelled  to  borrow  from  one  side  of  his 
character  in  order  to  compensate  deficiencies  in  another.'    His 

^  Xenophontis    Hellenfca,    fit    6  vpon  Epameinondaa  is  more  emphatic 

8i  9.  ^  tnaa  we  usually  find  in  him — vapajiiy 

2  Deraosthends,  Philipp.  L  p   61»  s.  yap    hcdirr^  ^  rutv    aXKuv  iv  Slv  tvpoi 

M-  wfwriprifia  rfji   £ofi}$,    irapa   6i    rovry 

*  The  remark  of  Dioddms  (xr.  88)  nda-at  roc  ipir^  ii$pot<rtUvat, 

8—22 
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splendid  military  capacity  was  never  prostituted  to  personal  ends ; 
neither  to  avarice,  nor  ambition,  nor  overweening  vanity.  Poor 
at  the  beginning  of  lus  life,  lie  left  at  the  end  of  it  not  enongb  to 
pay  his  funeral  expenses,  having  despised  the  many  opportunitieB 
for  enrichment  which  his  position  afforded,  as  weU  as  the  richest 
offers  from  foreigners.^  Of  ambition  he  had  so  little,  by  natural 
temperament,  that  his  friends  accused  him  of  torpor.  But  as  soon 
as  the  perilous  exposure  of  Thebes  required  it,  he  displayed  as 
much  energy  in  her  defence  as  the  most  ambitious  of  her  citizens, 
without  any  of  that  captious  exigence,  frequent  in  ambitious  men, 
as  to  the  amount  of  glorification  or  deference  due  to  him  from  his 
countrymen.  And  his  personal  vanity  was  so  faintly  kindled, 
even  aiter  the  prodigious  success  at  Leuktra,  that  we  find  him 
serving  in'  Thessaly  as  a  private  hoplite  in  the  ranks,  and  in  the 
city  as  an  sddile  or  inferior  street  magistrate,  under  the  title  of 
Telearchus  —  an  illustrious  specimen  of  that  capacity  and  good- 
will, both  to  command  and  to  be  commanded,  which  Aristotle 
pronounces  to  form  in  their  combination  the  characteristic  feature 
of  the  worthy  citizen.'  He  once  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his 
fellow-citizens  for  his  wise  and  moderate  policy  in  Achaia,  which 
they  were  ill-judged  enough  to  reverse.  We  cannot  doubt  also 
that  he  was  firequently  attacked  by  political  censors  and  enemies 
— the  condition  of  eminence  in  every  free  state  ;  but  neither  of 
these  causes  ruffled  the  dignified  calmness  of  his  political  course. 
As  he  never  courted  popularity  by  unworthy  arts,  so  he  bore 
unpopularity  without  murmurs  and  without  any  angry  renuncia- 
tion of  patriotic  duty.* 

1  Polvbiog,  xxxii.  8,  6.    Cornelias  Hntarch's  dialogue   assigns  it),  but 

Nepos  (Epameiuondas,  c.  4)  gives  one  may  have  happened  afterwards, 

anecdote,  among    several  which   he  Compare    Plutuxh.    Apophthegm, 

affirms  to  have  found  on  record,  of  Beg.  p.  198  C ;  and  Plutarch^s  Life  of 

larse  pecuniary  presents  tendered  to,  Famus  Maximus,  c.  27. 

SVSSt^^J^S^r^atS;        'ArU^tel.Po.iUc.m.2.10. 

§recision  of  detail,  that  it  appears  to        *  Plutarch,  Compar.  Alkibiad.  and 

eserve   credit,    though    we    cannot  Coiiolanus,  c  4.    en-el  t6  ve  /i^  Aiira^ 

assign  the  exact  time  when  the  alleged  uriBi  BepanevriKhv  oxX^av  etrai,  koX  M^- 

brioer,  Diomedon  of  Eyzikus,  came  to  reAAo«  cT;^c  ical  'kpia-TeiBii%  jcaX  *Eva#Act- 

Th^bes.  imvSai  •  aXKa  r^  Kara^tpovtlv  o»9  aAi|0M« 

Plutarch  (De  Oenio  Socratis,  p.  588  &v  ^lUt  iim  km  aovi^ot  jcol  d^eAe'otfat 

a  relates  an  incident  about  Jason  of  icvpio«,  c(o(rrjpaKi^o/i.eyot  koI  airoxctpo- 

ene  tendering  money  in  vain  to  rovovfi^evot  xai  KaraBuccLCoiuvoi  iroAAeuet^ 

Epameinondas,    which    cannot    well  ovk  itoyiCowro  toI%  iroAtroK  iyv^fiovov- 

have  happened  before  the  liberation  <nv,  oAA  rrydwvtv  aS9i«  fterafieAo/i^rowv 

of  the  &admeia  (the  period  to  which  koX  SniWirroyro  wapaKaKovvrt»v. 
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The  mildness  of  Mb  antipathies  against  political  opponents  at 
home  was  nndeviating,  and,  what  is  even  more  remarkable,  amidst 
the  precedents  and  practice  of  the  Grecian  world,  his  hostility 
against  foreign  enemies,  Boeotian  dissentients,  and  Theban  exiles, 
was  uniformly  free  from  reactionary  vengeance.  Sufficient  proofe 
have  been  adduced  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  rare  union  of 
attributes  in  the  same  individual ;  of  lofty  disinterestedness,  not 
merely  as  to  corrupt  gains,  but  as  to  the  more  seductive  irritabili- 
ties of  ambition,  combined  with  a  just  measure  of  attachment 
towards  partisans  and  unparalleled  gentleness  towards  enemies. 
His  friendship  with  Pelopidas  was  never  disturbed  during  the 
fifteen  years  of  their  joint  political  career— an  absence  of  jealousy 
ognal  and  creditable  to  both,  though  most  creditable  to  Pelopidas, 
the  richer,  as  well  as  the  inferior  man  of  the  two.  To  both,  and 
to  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  both,  Thebes  owed  her  short- 
lived splendour  and  ascendency.  Yet  when  we  compare  the  one 
with  the  other,  we  not  only  miss  in  Pelopidas  the  transcendent 
strategic  genius  and  conspicuous  eloquence,  but  even  the  constant 
vigilance  and  prudence  which  never  deserted  his  friend.  If 
Pelopidas  had  had  Epameinondas  as  his  companion  in  Thessaly, 
he  would  hardly  have  trusted  himself  to  the  good  feith  nor  tasted 
^e  dungeon  of  the  Phersean  Alexander,  nor  would  he  have 
f'whed  forward  to  certain  destruction,  in  a  transport  of  frenzy, 
at  the  view  of  that  hated  tyrant  in  the  subsequent  batUe. 

^eloquence,  Epameinondas  would  doubtless  have  found 
^iperiors  at  Athens ;  but  at  Thfibes  he  had  neither  equal,  nor 
PJ^ecessor,  nor  successor.  Under  the  new  phase  into  which 
TnShes  passed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Lacedaemonians  out  of  the 
^*dmeia,  such  a  gift  was  second  in  Importance  only  to  the  great 
strategic  qualities ;  while  the  combination  of  both  elevated  their 
P^'ssessor  into  the  envoy,  the  counsellor,  the  debater,  of  his 
comitry,!  as  well  as  her  minister  at  war  and  commander-in-chief. 
The  shame  of  acknowledging  Thebes  as  leading  state  in  Greece, 
^bodied  in  the  current  phrases  about  Boeotian  stupidity,  would 
"€  sensibly  mitigated,  when  her  representative  in  an  assembled 
^^^^'^gress   spoke  with  the  flowing  abundance  of  the  Homeric 

J[8ee  an  uiecdote  about  Epamei-   Athen»-«titaioAoyovM«i'o«,  Ac.,   Athe- 
"^^w  as  the  diplomattefc  and  ne-   Mens.xiv.  p. 660 B. 
«<>t5ator  on  behalf  of  Thftbea  against  p  w"-.. 
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Odysseus,  instead  of  the  loud,  brief^  and  hurried  blaster  of 
Menelaus.^  The  possession  of  such  eloquence,  amidst  the 
uninspiring  atmosphere  of  ThSbes,  implied  far  greater  mental 
force 'than  a  similar  accomplishment  would  have  betokened  at 
Athens.  In  Epameinondas  it  was  steadily  associated  with 
thought  and  action — that  triple  combination  of  thinking,  speak- 
ing, and  acting,  which  Isokrat^  and  other  Athenian  sophists^ 
set  before  their  hearers  as  the  stock  and  qualification  for 
meritorious  civic  life.  To  the  bodily  training  and  soldier-like 
practice,  common  to  all  Thebans,  Epameinondas  added  an  ardent 
intellectual  impulse  and  a  range  of  discussion  with  the  philo- 
sophical men  around,  peculiar  to  himselfl  He  was  not  floated 
into  public  life  by  the  accident  of  birth  or  wealth,  nor  hoisted 
and  propped  up  by  oligarchical  dubs,  nor  even  determined  to  it 
originally  by  any  spontaneous  ambition  of  his  own.  But  the 
great  revolution  of  379  B.C.,  which  expelled  from  Thebes  both 
the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  and  the  local  oligarchy  who  ruled  by 
its  aid,  forced  him  forward  by  the  strongest  obligations  both  of 
duty  and  interest ;  since  nothing  but  an  energetic  defence  could 
rescue  both  him  and  every  other  free  Theban  from  slavery.  It 
was  by  the  like  necessity  that  the  American  revolution  and  the 
first  French  revolution  thrust  into  the  front  rank  the  most 
instructed  and  capable  men  of  the  country,  whether  ambitious 
by  temperament  or  not  As  the  pressure  of  the  time  impelled 
Epameinondas  forward,  so  it  also  disposed  his  countrymen  to 
look  out  for  a  competent  leader  wherever  he  was  to  be  found ; 
and  in  no  other  living  man  could  they  obtain  the  same  union  of 
the  soldier,  the  general,  the  orator,  and  the  patriot.  Looking 
through  all  Grecian  history,  it  is  only  in  PeriklSs  that  we  find 
the  like  many-sided  excellence;  for  though  much  inferior  to 
Epameinondas  as  a  general,  Perikl^  must  be  held  superior  to 
him  as  a  statesman.  But  it  is  alike  true  of  both — and  the 
remark  tends  much  to  illustrate  the  sources  of  Grecian  excellence 

1  Homer.  Iliad,  iii.  210—220  (Mene-  ....  'AAA*  ore  S\  p  oira  re  iitydknv  U 

lans  and  Odysseus)—  aT^9eo«  let  (Odysseus), 

•AAA*   oT«    iii   T(no€<r<nv  &y«UiotUvoia%v  Kai  eirea  vi<fr^e<rirtv  ^otjctJra  YWMepiB^f* 

iiitx^tv,  OvKvr   eiretT    Odv<n}t  y   tfnatntt  fiporof 

*Htoi  fiiv  McyAooff  iwirpoxiSriv  ay<Sf>cvc,  oAAo?,  oc. 

Uavpa  fiiv^  oAAa  fu&Aa  Kiyitat  •  <vel  cv  ^  See    ch.    Ixvii.   of    this  History— 

wokvfivOot,  d(C.  ^povelv,  Acyciv,  koX  wpdrrttv,  Ac 
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—that  neither  sprang  exclusively  from  the  school  of  practice  and 
experience.  They  both  brought  to  that  school  minds  exercised 
in  the  conversation  of  the  most  instructed  philosophers  and 
sophists  accessible  to  them,  trained  to  varied  intellectual  com- 
binations, and  to  a  larger  range  of  subjects  than  those  that  came 
before  the  public  assembly,  familiarized  with  reasonings  which 
the  scrupulous  piety  of  Nikias  forswore,  and  which  the  devoted 
military  patriotism  of  Pelopidas  disdained. 

On  one  point,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  the  policy  recom- 
mended by  Epameinondas  to  his  countrymen  appears  of 
questionable  wisdom — ^his  advice  to  compete  with  Athens  for 
transmarine  and  naval  power.  One  cannot  recognize  in  this 
advice  the  same  accurate  estimate  of  permanent  causes — the 
same  long-sighted  view,  of  the  conditions  of  strength  to  Thibes 
and  of  weakness  to  her  enemies,  which  dictated  the  foundation 
of  MessSnS  and  Megalopolis.  These  two  towns,  when  once 
founded,  took  such  firm  root,  that  Sparta  could  not  persuade 
even  her  own  allies  to  aid  in  effacing  them — a  clear  proof  of  the 
sound  reasoning  on  which  their  founder  had  proceeded.  What 
Epameinondas  would  have  done— whether  he  would  have 
followed  out  maxims  equally  prudent  and  penetrating — ^if  he 
had  survived  the  victory  of  Mantineia,  is  a  point  which  we 
cannot  pretend  to  divine.  He  would  have  found  himself  then 
on  a  pinnacle  of  glory  and  invested  with  a  plenitude  of  power 
such  as  no  Greek  ever  held  without  abusing.  But  all  that  we 
know  of  Epameinondas  justifies  the  conjecture  that  he  would 
have  been  found  equal,  more  than  any  other  Greek,  even  to  this 
great  trial ;  and  that  his  untimely  death  shut  him  out  from  a 
future  not  less  honourable  to  himself  than  beneficial  to  ThSbes 
and  to  Greece  generally. 

Of  the  private  life  and  habits  of  Epameinondas  we  know 
scarcely  anything.  We  are  told  that  he  never  married ;  and  we 
find  brief  allusions,  without  any  details,  to  attachments  in  which 
he  is  said  to  have  indulged.^    Among  the  countrymen  of  Pindar,* 

1  Platarch,  Apopbthcur.  Beg.  p.  192  fragment  of  PincUur,  addressed  by  bim 

B ;  Athenie.  xiiL  p.  590  G.  wben  old  to  the  yoath  Tbeoxenns  of 

3  Hieronymus  ap.  Athense.  3diL  p.  Tenedos,  Fragm.  2  of  tbe  Scbolia.  in 

602  A ;   Platarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  18 ;  Dissen's  edition,  and  Boeckh's  edition 

Xenoph.  Bep.  Laoedsemon.  ii.  12.  of  Pindar,  voL  iii.  p.  611,  s^>.  Athe- 

See  the  striking  and  impassioned  nieum,  xiii.  p.  605  C. 
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devoted  attachment  between  mature  men  and  beautiful  youths 
was  more  frequent  thau  in  other  parts  of  Greece.  It  was  con- 
firmed by  interchange  of  mutual  oaths  at  the  tomb  of  lolaus,  and 
was  reckoned  upon  as  the  firmest  tie  of  military  fidelity  in  the 
hour  of  battle.  Asopichus  and  Eephisodorus  are  named  as 
youths  to  whom  Epameinondas  was  much  devoted.  The  first 
fought  with  desperate  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  and  after 
the  victory  caused  an  image  of  the  Leuktrian  trophy  to  be 
carved  on  his  shield,  which  he  dedicated  at  Delphi  ;^  the  second 
perished  along  with  his  illustrious  friend  and  chief  on  the  field 
of  Mantineia,  an&  was  buried  in  a  grave  closely  adjacent  to 
him.' 

It  rather  appears  that  the  Spartans,  deeply  incensed  against 
B.a  862—  their  allies  for  having  abandoned  them  in  reference 
^^*  to  MessSnS,  began  to  turn  their  attention  away  from 

Dispute!  the  afifairs  of  Greece  to  those  of  Asia  and  Egypt 
fSiSftante  But  the  dissensions  in  Arcadia  were  not  wholly 
^^^iSe  *^PP®*8®<i  ®ven  by  the  recent  peace.  The  city  of 
Kebang  Megalopolis  had  been  founded  only  eight  years  before 
^foTce  *'  by  the  coalescence  of  many  smsdler  townships,  all 
Smmends  Previously  enjoying  a  separate  autonomy  more  or 
which  less  perfect      The  vehement  anti-Spartan  impulse, 

the  incor?  which  marked  the  two  years  immediately  succeeding 
poration.  ^^  battle  of  Leuktra,  had  overruled  to  so  great  a 
degree  the  prior  instincts  of  these  townships,  that  they  had  lent 
themselves  to  the  plans  of  Lykomed^  and  Epameinondas  for  an 
enlarged  community  in  the  new  city.  But  since  that  period 
reaction  had  taken  place.  The  Mantineians  had  come  to  be  at 
the  head  of  an  anti-Megalopolitan  party  in  Arcadia;  and 
several  of  the  communities  which  had  been  merged  in  Megalo- 
polis, counting  upon  aid  from  them  and  from  t^e  Eleians, 
insisted  on  seceding,  and  returning  to  their  original  autonomy. 
But  for  foreign  aid.  Megalopolis  would  now  have  been  in  great 
difficulty,  A  pressing  request  was  sent  to  the  Thebans,  who 
despatched  into  Arcadia  3000  hoplites  under  Paunmen^.  This 
force  enabled  the  MegalopoHtans,  though  not  without  measures 
of  considerable  rigour,  to  uphold  the  integrity  of  their  city,  and 

1  See  Theopompus,  Frag.  182,  ed.        >  Plut.  Pelop.  ut  mp. ;  Plat.  Amato- 
Didot,  ap.  Atheiue.  xiii.  p.  605  A.  rios,  p.  761  D :  cp.  Xen.  Hell.  iv.  8, 89. 
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keep  the  refractory  members  in  commtmion.^  And  it  appears 
that  the  interference  thus  obtained  was  permanently  efficacious, 
80  that  the  int^rity  of  this  recent  Pan- Arcadian  community  was 
no  farther  disturbed. 

The  old  king  Agesilaus  was  compelled,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  to 
see  the  dominion  of  Sparta  thus  irreyocably  narrowed,  ^^j^^jj^, 
her  influence  in  Arcadia  overthrown,  and  the  loss  of  and  Archi- 
Mess^d  formally  sanctioned  even  by  her  own  allies.  *•"""• 
All  his  protests,  and  those  of  his  son  Archidamus,  so  strenuously 
set  forth  by  IsokratSs,  had  only  ended  by  isolating  Sparta  more 
than  ever  from  Qredan  support  and  sympathy.     Archidamus 
probably  never  seriously  attempted  to  execute  the  desperate 
scheme  which  he  had  held  out  as  a  threat  some  two  or  three  years 
before  the  battle  of  Mantineia — that  the  Lacedsemonians  would 
send  away  their  wives  and  £Bkmilies,  and  convert  their  military 
population  into  a  perpetual  camp,  never  to  lay  down  arms  until 


1  Dioddr.  xr.  04. 

I  ventare  here  to  depart  from  Dio- 
dftms,  who  states  that  these  8000  men 
were  Mhenian$t  not  Thebans;  that  the 
Megalopolitans  sent  to  ask  aid  from 
Athens^  and  that  the  Athmiant  sent 
these  8000  men  under  Pammends. 

That  Dioddms  (or  the  copyist)  has 
here  mistaken  Theoans  tot  Athenians 
appears  to  me  on  the  following 
groonds: — 

1.  Whoever  reads  attentively  the 
oration  deliyered  by  Demosthenes  in 
the  Athenian  assembly  (aboat  tea 
years  after  this  period)  respecting  the 
propriety  of  sending  an  armed  force  to 
defend  Megalopolis  against  the  threats 
of  Sparta,  will  see,  I  think,  that  Athens 
can  never  before  have  sent  anymilitary 
assistance  to  Megalopolis.  Both  the 
argoments  which  Demosthente  urges, 
and  those  which  he  combats  as  having 
been  urged  by  opponents,  exclude  the 
reality  of  any  such  previous  proceeding. 
2.  Even  at  the  tune  when  the  above* 
mentioned  oration  was  delivered,  the 
Megalopolitans  were  still  (compare  Dio- 
dAms,  xvi  39)  under  special  alliance 
with,  and  guardianship  of,  Th6be»— 
thoo^  the  latter  had  then  been  so 
mnch  weakened  by  the  Sacred  War 
and  other  causes,  that  it  seemed 
doubtful  whether  she  could  give  them 
oomplete  protection  agahist  Sparta. 
But  in  the  year  next  alter  the  battle 
ef  Ma^t4"«<*,   the  alliance  between 


Megalopolis  and  Thdbes,  as  well  as 
the  hostility  between  Megalopolis 
and  Athens,  was  still  fresher  and 
more  intimate.  The  Thebans  (then  in 
unimpaired  power),  who  had  fought 
for  them  in  the  preceding  year,  not  the 
Athenians,  who  had  fought  against 
them,  would  be  the  persons  invoked 
for  aid  to  Megalopolis ;  nor  had  any 
positive  reverses  as  yet  occurred  to 
disable  the  Thebans  from  furnishing 
aid. 

8.  Lastly,  Pammends  is  a  Theban 
ceneial.  friend  of  Epameinondas.  He 
is  mentioned  as  such  not  only  by  Dio- 
ddrus  himself  in  another  place  (xvL 
84),  but  also  by  Fausanias  (viii.  27, 2), 
as  the  general  who  had  been  sent  to 
watch  over  the  bnUding  of  ytemlO' 
polls,  by  Plutarch  (Plutarch,  Pelopidas, 
c  26 ;  Plutarch,  Beipub.  Oerend.  Prae- 
cept. Jp.  806 1!%  and  by  Polysenus  (v.  16, 
8).  we  find  a  private  Athenian  dtizen 
named  Pammente,  a  goldsmith,  men- 
tioned  in  the  oration  of  Demosthente 
against  Meidias  (s.  81.  p.  621) ;  but  no 
Athenian  ofBoer  or  pubUe  man  of  thai 
time  so  named. 

Upon  these  sronnds,  I  cannot  but 
feel  convinced  that  Pammends  and  his 
troops  were  Thebans,  and  not  Athe- 


I  am  happy  to  find  myself  in  con- 
currence with  Dr.  niirlwall  on  this 
pohit  (Hist  Or.,  voL  v.  eh.  xlilL  p.  868, 
note). 
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they  should  have  reconquered  Messdnd  or  perished  in  the  at- 
tempt^   Yet  he  and  his  father,  though  deserted  by  all  Grecian 
allies,  had  not  yet  abandoned  the  hope  that  they  might  obtain  aid, 
in  the  shape  of  money  for  levying  mercenary  troops,  from  the 
native  prmces  in  Egypt  and  the  revolted  Persian  satraps  in  Asia, 
with  whom  they  seem  to  have  been  for  some  time  in  a  sort  of 
correspondence.* 
About  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Mantineia — and,  as  it  would 
seem,  for  some  years  before— a  large  portion  of  the 
western  dominions  of  the  Great  King  were  in  a  state 
p^tdi^        partly  of  revolt,  partly  of  dubious  obedience.     Egypt 

revolted        j^^d  been  for  some  years  in  actual  revolt,  and  under 
satnps  and  .  -.^t^.        ii.,  i 

TOOTincei—    native  pnnces,  whom  the  Persians  had  vainly  endea- 

Datamdt.       voured  to  subdue  (employing  for  that  purpose  the  aid 

of  the  Athenian  generals  Iphikratte  and  Timotheus  (both  in  374 

and  371  b.c.    Ariobarzan^  satrap  of  the  region  near  Propontis 

and  the  Hellespont,  appears  to  have  revolted  about  the  year  367 — 

366  aa    In  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  too — Paphlagonia,  Pisidia, 

&c — the  subordinate  princes  or  governors  became  disaffected  to 

Artaxerx^    But  their  disaffection  was  for  a  certain  time  kept 

down  by  the  extraordinary  ability  and  vigour  of  a  Karian  named 

Datam^  commander  for  the  king  in  a  part  of  Kappadokia,  who 

gained  several  imx>ortant  victories  over  them,  by  rapidity  of 

movement  and  well  combined  stratagem.    At  length  the  services 

of  Datamds  became  so  distinguished  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of 

many  of  the  Persian  grandees,  who  poisoned  the  royal  mind 

against  him,  and  thus  drove  him  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt  in 

his  own  district  of  Kappadokia,  under  alliance  and  concert  with 

Ariobarzanls.    It  was  in  vain  that  Autophradat^  satrap  of 

Lydia,  was  sent  by  ArtaxerxSs  with  a  powerful  force  to  subdue 

Datam^.    The  latter  resisted  all  the  open  force  of  Persia,  and 

was  at  length  overcome  only  by  the  treacherous  conspiracy  of 

Mithridat^  (son  of  Ariobarzan^),  who,  corrupted  by  the  Persian 

court  and  becoming  a  traitor  to  his  father  Ariobarzanes  and  to 

DatamSs,  simulated  zealous  co-operation,  tempted  the  latter  to  a 

confidential  interview,  and  there  assassinated  him.* 

1  See  Isokrat^s,  Oiat.  tL  (Arclii-       *  ComeliuB  Nepoe  has  given  a  bio- 
damns),  s.  86— 08.  graphy  of  Datamds  at  some  length. 
s  Isokratds,  Or.  vi  (Archid.),  s.  78.      reoonnting  his  military  exploits  and 
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Still,  however,  there  remamed  powerful  princes  and  satraps  in 
Asia  Minor  disaffected  to  the  court — Mausdlus  prince 
of  Earia,  Oront^  satrap  of  Mysia,  and  Autophradat^  revolt  of 
satrap  of  Lydiar— the  last  having  now  apparently  toAria*** 
joined  the  revolters,  though  he  had  before  been  active  Minop-it 
in  upholding  the  authority  of  the  king.    It  seems,  too,  pre^  hy 
that  the  revolt  extended  to  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  so  SSrtf"^ 
that  all  the  western  coast  with  its  large  revenues,  as  throiwh 
weU  as  Egypt,   was  at  once   subtracted   fix)m  the  ®^* 

empire.  Tachos,  native  king  of  Egypt,  was  prepared  to  lend 
assistance  to  this  formidable  combination  of  disaffected  com- 
manders, who  selected  Oront^  as  their  chief^  confiding  to  him 
their  united  forces,  and  sending  Eheomithr^  to  Egypt  to  procure 
pecuniary  aid.  But  the  Persian  court  broke  the  force  of  this 
combination  by  corrupting  both  Oront^  and  Rheomithr^s,  who 
betrayed  their  confederates,  and  caused  the  enterprise  to  fail. 
Of  the  particulars  we  know  little  or  nothing.* 

Both  the  Spartan  king  Agesilaus,  with  1000  Lacedaemonian  or 
Peloponnesian  hoplites,  and  the  Athenian  general 
Chabrias,  were  invited  to  Egypt  to  command  the  gwaas 
forces  of  Tachos,  the  former  on  land,  the  latter  at  to  E^t^ 
sea.    Chabrias  came  simply  as  a  volunteer,  without  ^*^'^**' 
any  public  sanction  or  order  from  Athens.    But  the 
service  of  Agesilaus  was  undertaken  for  the  purposes,  and  with 
the  consent,  of  the  authorities  at  home,  attested  by  the  presence 
of  thirty  Spartans  who  came  out  as  his.  counsellors.    The  Spartans 
were  displeased  with  the  Persian  king  for  having  sanctioned  the 
independence  of  Mess^nS ;  and  as  the  prospect  of  overthrowing 


stratagems.  He  places  Datamds,  in 
pdnt  of  militaTj  talent,  above  all 
barbari,  except  Uamilcar  Barcas  and 
Hannibal  (c.  1)l  Polyaenns  also  (vii 
29)  recounts  several  memorable  pro- 
ceedings of  the  same  chief.  Compare 
too  IHodAms,  zv.  91 ;  and  Xen.  Cyro- 
pnd.  viiL  8, 4. 

We  cannot  make  out  with  any  cer- 
tainty either  the  history  or  the  chrono- 
logy of  Datamds.  His  exploits  seem  to 
bdong  to  the  last  ten  years  of  Arta- 
zerxte  Mnemon.  and  his  death  seems 
to  have  taken  place  a  little  before  the 
death  of  that  prince :  which  last  event 
is  to  be  assigned  to  859-868  B.C.    See 


Mr.  Fynes  Clinton,  Fast.  HelL  ch.  18, 
p.  816,  Appendix. 

iDiodfir.  XV.  91,  92;  Xenophdn, 
Cyropsed.  viii  8,  4. 

Our  information  about  these  disturb- 
ances in  the  interior  of  the  Persian 
empire  is  so  scanty  and  confused,  that 
few  of  the  facts  can  be  said  to  be  cer- 
tainly known.  Dioddrus  has  evidently 
introduced  into  the  year  862—861  B.C. 
a  series  of  events,  many  of  them  be- 
longing to  years  before  and  after. 
BehdantK  (vit.  Iphicrat.  Chabr.  et 
Timoth.  pp.  164—161)  brings  together 
all  the  statements,  but  unfortunately 
with  UtUe  result. 
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or  enfeebling  bis  empire  appeared  at  Uiis  moment  considerable, 
they  calculated  on  reaping  a  large  reward  for  their  seryicea  to  the 
Egyptian  prince,  who  would  in  return  lend  them  assiBtance 
towards  their  views  in  Qreece.  But  dissension  and  bad  judg- 
ment marred  all  the  combinations  against  the  Persian  king. 
Agesilaus,  on  reaching  Egypt,^  was  received  with  little  respect 
The  Egyptians  saw  with  astonishment  that  one,  whom  they  had 
invited  as  a  formidable  warrior,  was  a  little  deformed  old  man^ 
of  mean  attire,  and  sitting  on  the  grass  with  his  troops,  careless 
of  show  or  luxury.  They  not  only  vented  their  disappointment 
in  sarcastic  remarks,  but  also  declined  to  invest  him  with  the 
supreme  command,  as  he  had  anticipated.  He  was  only  recog- 
nized as  genersd  of  the  mercenary  land  force,  while  Tachos 
himself  commanded  in  chief,  and  Chabrias  was  at  the  bead  of  the 
fleet  Great  efforts  were  made  to  assemble  a  force  competent  to 
act  against  the  Great  King ;  and  Chabrias  is  said  to  have  sug- 
gested various  stratagems  for  obtaining  money  from  the  Egyp- 
tians.* The  army  having  been  thus  streng^ened,  Agesilaus, 
though  discontented  and  indignant,  nevertheless  accompanied 
Tachos  on  an  expedition  against  the  Persian  forces  in  Phoenicia ; 
from  whence  they  were  forced  to  return  by  the  revolt  of  Nekta- 
nebiB,  cousin  of  Tachos,  who  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
king  of  Egypt  Tachos  was  now  full  of  supplications  to  Agesilaus 
to  sustain  him  against  lus  competitor  for  ike  Egyptian  throne ; 
while  Nektanebis  also,  on  his  side,  began  to  bid  high  for  the 
favour  of  the  Spartans.  With  the  sanction  of  the  authorities  at 
home,  but  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Chabrias,  Agesilaus  decided 
in  favour  of  Nektanebis,  withdrawing  the  mercenaries  &om  the 
camp  of  Tachos,'  who  was  accordingly  obliged  to  take  flight 
Chabrias  returned  home  to  Athens — either  not  choosing  to  aban- 
don Tachos,  whom  he  had  come  to  serve,  or  recalled  by  special 
order  of  his  countrymen,  in  consequence  of  the  remonstrance  of 
the  Persian  king.    A  competitor  for  the  throne  presently  arose 

1  Plutarch,  AgesiL  c  86 ;  Atheneeus,  tbat  Agesilaus  supported  Tachos,  and 

ziv.  p.  616  D;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Agesil.  supported  him  iviui  success,  against 

c  8.  Nektanebis. 

3  See  Pseudo-Aristotel.  (Bconomia  Compare  ConieUnsNepoB.Clubbria8, 

it  26.  c  2,  8. 

9  Dioddrus  (xv.  98)  differs  from  Plu-  We  find  Chabrias  serving  Athens  io 
tarch  and  others  (whom  I  foUow)  in  the  Chersonese— in  869—858  B.a  (De- 
respect  to  the  relations  of  Tachos  and  mosthen.  cont  Aristokrat  p.  677i  >• 
Nektanebis  with  Agesilaus,  affirming  204). 
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in  the  Mendesian  division  of  Eg3rpt  Agesilaus,  vigorously  main- 
taining the  cause  of  Nektanebis,  defeated  all  the  efforts  of  hia 
opponent  Yet  his  great  schemes  against  the  Persian  empire 
were  abandoned,  and  nothing  was  effected  as  the  result  of  hia 
Egyptian  expedition  except  the  establishment  of  Nektanebis; 
whoy  having  in  vain  tried  to  prevail  upon  him  to  stay  longer^ 
dismissed  him  in  the  winter  season  with  large  presents,  and  with 
a  public  donation  to  Sparta  of  230  talents.  Agesilaus  marched 
from  the  Nile  towards  Eyr^^  in  order  to  obtain  from  that  town 
and  its  port  ships  for  tlie  passage  home.  But  he  died  on  the 
mardi,  without  reaching  KyrenS.  His  body  was  conveyed  home 
by  his  troops,  for  burial,  in  a  preparation  of  wax,  since  honey  was 
not  to  be  obtained.^ 

Thus  expired,  at  an  age  somewhat  above  eighty,  the  ablest  and 
most  energetic  of  the  Spartan  kings.  He  has  enjoyed  ~^^ 
the  advantage,  denied  to  every  other  eminent  Grecian  character  of 
leader,  that  his  character  and  exploits  have  been  set  -^K®"^^ 
out  in  the  most  favourable  point  of  view  by  a  friend  and  com- 
panion— ^Xenophdn.  Making  every  allowance  for  partiality  in 
this  picture,  there  will  still  remain  a  really  great  and  distinguished 
character.  We  find  the  virtues  of  a  soldier  and  the  abilities  of 
a  conunander,  combined  with  strenuous  personal  will  and  decision, 
in  such  measure  as  to  ensure  for  Agesilaus  constant  ascendency 
over  the  minds  of  others,  far  beyond  what  was  naturally  incident 
to  his  station;  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  conspicuous  bodily 
deformity,  amidst  a  nation  eminently  sensitive  on  that  point 
Of  the  merits  which  Xenoph6n  ascribes  to  him,  some  are  the  fair 
results  of  a  Spartan  education  : — ^his  courage,  simplicity  of  life,, 
and  indifference  to  indulgences — ^his  cheerful  endurance  of  hard- 
ship under  every  form.  But  his  fidelity  to  engagements,  his 
uniform  superiority  to  pecuniary  corruption,  and  those  winning 
and  hearty  manners  which  attached  to  him  all  aroimd,  were 
virtues  not  Spartan,  but  personal  to  himself.  We  find  in  him^ 
however,  more  analogy  to  Lysander — a  man  equally  above  re- 
proach on  the  score  of  pecuniary  gain  —  than  to  Brasidas  or 
Eallikratidas.  Agesilaus  succeeded  to  the  throne,  with  a  disputed 
title,  under  the  auspices  and  through  the  intrigues  of  Lysander ; 
whose  influence,  at  that  time  predominant  both  at  Sparta  and  in 

1  Diod6r.  zr.  96 ;  Platarcb,  AgesiL  c.  88—40 ;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Agesil.  c.  8. 
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Greece,  had  planted  everywhere  dekarchies  and  harmosts  as 
instruments  of  ascendency  for  imperial  Sparta,  and  under  the 
name  of  Sparta,  for  himself.  Agesilaus,  too  high-spirited  to 
comport  himself  as  second  to  any  one,  speedily  broke  throngh  so 
much  of  the  system  as  had  been  constructed  to  promote  the  per- 
sonal dominion  of  Lysander  ;  yet  without  following  out  the  same 
selfish  aspirations,  or  seeking  to  build  up  the  like  Indiyidual 
dictatorsMp,  on  his  own  account  His  ambition  was  indeed  un- 
bounded, but  it  was  for  Sparta  in  the  first  place,  and  for  himself 
only  in  the  second.  The  misfortune  was,  that  in  his  measures 
for  upholding  and  administering  the  imperial  authority  of  Spartl^ 
he  still  continued  that  mixture  of  domestic  and  foreign  coercion 
(represented  by  the  dekarchy  and  the  harmost)  which  had  been 
introduced  by  Lysander — a  sad  contrast  with  the  dignified 
equality  and  emphatic  repudiation  of  partisan  interference  pro- 
claimed by  Brasidas,  as  the  watchword  of  Sparta,  at  Akanthus 
and  Tordnd,  and  with  the  still  nobler  Pan-hellenic  aims  of 
Eallikratidas. 

The  most  glorious  portion  of  the  life  of  Agesilaus  was  that 
apent  in  his  three  Asiatic  campaigns,  when  acting  under  the 
miso-Persian  impulse  for  which  his  panegyrist  gives  him  so 
much  credit*  He  was  here  employed  in  a  Pan-hellenic  purpose, 
to  protect  the  Asiatic  Greeks  against  that  subjection  to  Persia 
which  Sparta  herself  had  imposed  upon  them  a  few  years  before, 
as  the  price  of  Persian  aid  against  Athens. 

The  Persians  presently  succeeded  in  applying  the  lessons  of 
Sparta  against  herself  and  in  finding  Grecian  allies  to  make  war 
upon  her  near  home.  Here  was  an  end  of  the  Pan-hellenie 
sentiment,  and  of  the  truly  honourable  ambition,  in  the  bosom 
of  Agesilaus.  He  was  recalled  to  make  war  nearer  home.  His 
obedience  to  the  order  of  recal  is  greatly  praised  by  Plutarch 
and  Xenoph6n — ^in  my  judgment,  with  little  reason  ;  he  had  no 
choice  but  to  come  back.  But  he  came  bcusk  an  altered  man. 
His  miso-Persian  feeling  had  disappeared,  and  had  been  exchanged 
for  a  miso-Theban  sentiment  which  gradually  acquired  the  force 
of  a  passion.  As  principal  conductor  of  the  war  between  894—387 
B.a,  he  displayed  that  vigour  and  ability  which  never  forsook 
him  in  military  operations.  But  when  he  found  that  the  empire 
1  Xenopb.  Encom.  Ages.  viL  7.    *i  3*  ai  KoXhv  xal  fii(roWpoi}y  cTyoi,  iic 
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oi  Sparta  near  home  could  not  be  enforced  except  by  making  her 
the  ally  of  Persia  and  the  executor  of  a  Persian  rescript,  he  was 
content  to  purchase  such  aid,  in  itself  dishonourable,  by  the  still 
greater  dishonour  of  sacrificing  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  For  the  time, 
his  policy  seemed  to  succeed.  From  387  to  379  aa  (that  is, 
down  to  the  time  of  the  revolution  at  Thebes,  effected  by  Pelopidas 
and  his  small  bandX  the  ascendency  of  Sparta  on  land,  in  Central 
Greece,  was  continually  rising.  But  her  injustice  and  oppression 
stand  confessed  even  by  her  panegyrist  Xenoph6n ;  and  this  is 
just  the  period  when  the  influence  of  Agesilaus  was  at  its 
maximum.  Afterwards  we  find  him  personally  forward  in 
sheltering  Sphodrias  from  punishment^  and  thus  bringing  upon 
his  countrymen  a  war  with  Athens  as  well  as  with  ThSbes.  In 
the  conduct  of  that  war  his  military  operations  were,  as  usual» 
strenuouB  and  able,  with  a  certain  measure  of  success.  But  on 
the  whole  the  war  turns  out  unfavourably  for  Sparta.  In  371 
B.a,  she  is  obliged  to  accept  peace  on  terms  very  humiliating,  aa 
compared  with  her  position  in  387  B.O. ;  and  the  only  compensation 
which  she  receives  is  the  opportunity  of  striking  the  Thebans 
out  of  the  treaty,  thus  leaving  them  to  contend  single-handed 
against  what  seemed  overwhelming  odds.  Of  this  inteuEe  miso- 
^eban  impulse,  which  so  speedily  brought  about  the  unexpected 
and  crushing  disaster  at  Leuktra,  Agesilaus  stands  out  as  the 
pK>ininent  spokesman.  In  the  days  of  Spartan  misfortune  which 
followed,  we  find  his  conduct  creditable  and  energetic  so  fjEU*  as 
the  defensive  position,  in  which  Sparta  then  found  herself 
allowed.  And  though  Plutarch  seems  displeased  with  him  ^  tor 
obstinacy  in  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  autonomy  of  Mess^n^ 
(at  the  peace  concluded  after  the  battle  ot  Mantineia;  when 
acknowledged  by  all  the  other  Greeks,  yet  it  cannot  be  shown 
that  this  refusal  brought  any  actual  mischief  to  Sparta ;  and 
circumstances  might  well  have  so  turned  out  that  it  would  have 
been  a  gain. 

On  the  whole,  in  spite  of  the  many  military  and  personal 
merits  of  Agesilaus,  as  an  adviser  and  politician  he  deserves 
little  esteem.  We  are  compelled  to  remark  the  melancholy 
contrast  between  the  state  in  which  he  found  Sparta  at  his 
accession,  and  that  wherein  he  left  her  at  his  death — "  Marmoream 
1  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  35. 
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invenit,  lateritiam  reliqnit''.  Nothing  but  the  death  of  Epamei- 
nondas  at  Mantineia  saved  her  from  something  yet  worse; 
though  it  would  be  unfedr  to  Agesilaus,  while  we  are  considering 
the  misfortunes  of  Sparta  during  his  reign,  not  to  recollect  that 
Epameinondas  was  an  enemy  more  formidable  than  she  had  ever 
before  encountered. 

The  efficient  service  rendered  by  Agesilaus  during  his  last 
B.0. 962—  expedition  to  Egypt  had  the  effect  of  establishing 
^^  firmly  the  dominion  of  Nektanebis,  the  native  king, 

state  of  and  of  protecting  that  country  for  the  time  from  being 
Persia.  reconquered  by  the  Persians — an  event  that  did  not 

happen  until  a  few  years  afterwards,  during  the  reign  of  the  next 
Persian  king.  Of  the  extensive  revolt,  however,  which  at  one 
time  threatened  to  wrest  from  the  Persian  crown  Asia  Minor  as 
well  as  Egypt,  no  permanent  consequence  remained.  The 
treachery  of  Oront^  and  Eheomithr^  so  completely  broke  up 
the  schemes  of  the  revolters,  that  Artaxerx^  Mnemon  still 
maintained  the  Persian  empire  (with  the  exception  of  Egypt) 
unimpaired. 

He  died  not  long  after  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  (apparently 
Death  ahout  a  year  after  it,  in  369—358  Rc),  having  reigned 

Artaxerx6i  forty-five  or  forty-six  years.^  His  death  was  preceded 
MurSrSto  ^7  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  bloody  tragedies  which  so  frequently 
toe  royal       stained  the  transmission  of  a  Persian  sceptre.    Darius, 

^  ^'  the  eldest  son  of  ArtaxerxSs,  had  been  declared  by  his 
father  successor  to  the  throne.  According  to  Persian  custom,  the 
successor  thus  declared  was  entitled  to  prefer  any  petition  which 

A  DiodOma,  xv.  98.  the  atatement   in  the  Astronomical 

There  is  a  difference  between  Dio-  Canon,  which  assigns  to  him  for^-aix 

ddrus  and  the  Astronomical  Canon  in  years  of  reign.     See  Boeckh,  Corp. 

the  statements  about  the  length  of  Inscr.  No.  2691,  with  his  oommaDts,  p. 

reign  and  date  of  death  of  Artaxerxds  470. 

Mnemon,  of  about  two  years— 861  or       The  same  Inscriptioii  affords  ground 

859  B.C.     See    Mr.    Clinton's    Fasti  of  inference  respecting  the  duration  of 

Hellenici,  Appendix,  ch.  18,  p.  816—  the  revolt ;    for  It  shows  that  the 

whero  the   statements*  are   Drought  Karian  Mausolus  vecogt^ixod  himself 

together    and    discussed.     Plutarch  as    satrap,    and   Artaxerxds    as    his 

states  the  reign  of  Artaxerxds  Mnemon  soveroign,    in    the    year    beginning 

to  have  lasted  62   years  (Plutaroh,  November,  359  B.C.,  wnich  corresponds 

Artax.  c.  38) ;  which  cannot  be  correct,  with  the  f orj^-flfth  year  of  Artaxerxto 

though  in  what  manner  the  error  is  to  Mnemon.    The  rovolt  therof  ore  most 

be  amended  we  cannot  determine.  have    been  suppressed    beforo    that 

An  Inscription  of  Mylasa  in  Karia  period  :  see  Sievers,  Geschichte  von 

recognizes  the  forty-fifth  year  of  the  Oriechenland  bis   tm  Schlacht  von 

reign  of  Artaxerxds,  and  thus  supports  Mantineia,  p.  873,  note. 
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he  pleased ;  the  monarch  being  held  bound  to  grant  it  Darius 
availed  himself  of  the  privilege  to  ask  for  one  of  the  fetvourite 
inmates  of  his  father's  harem,  for  whom  he  had  contracted  a 
passion.  The  request  so  displeased  Artazerz^  that  he  seemed 
likely  to  make  a  new  appointment  as  to  the  succession ;  discarding 
Darius  and  preferring  his  younger  son  Ochus,  whose  interests 
were  warmly  espoused  by  Atossa,  wife  as  well  as  daughter  of  the 
monarch.  Alarmed  at  this  prospect,  Darius  was  persuaded  by  a 
discontented  courtier,  named  Teribazus,  to  lay  a  plot  for  assas- 
sinating Artaxerz^ ;  but  the  plot  was  betrayed,  and  the  king 
caused  both  Darius  and  Teribazus  to  be  put  to  death.  By  this 
catastrophe  the  chance  of  Ochus  was  improved,  and  his  ambition 
yet  further  stimulated.  But  there  stiH  remained  two  princes, 
older  than  he,  Arsamds  and  Ariasp^  Both  these  brothers  he 
contrived  to  put  out  of  the  way ;  the  one  by  a  treacherous  deceit, 
entrapping  him  to  take  poison,  the  other  by  assassination.  Ochus 
thus  stood  next  as  successor  to  the  crown,  which  was  not  long 
denied  to  him  ;  for  Artazerx^  now  very  old,  and  already  struck 
down  by  the  fatal  consummation  respecting  his  eldest  son  Darius, 
did  not  survive  the  additional  sorrow  of  seeing  his  two  other 
sons  die  so  speedily  afterwarda^  He  expired,  and  his  son 
Ochus,  taking  the  name  of  Artaxerxds,  succeeded  to  him  with- 
out opposition ;  manifesting  as  king  the  same  sanguinary 
dispositions  as  those  by  which  he  had  placed  himself  on  the 
throne. 

1  Plntarch,   Artaxerx.    c.    29,    30  ;  still  greater,  if  we  adopted  Plutarch's 

Jnstiii.  X.  1—8.  statement  that  Artaxerzds  reigned  62 

Flataich  states  that  the  lady  whom  years ;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  battle  of 

Uie  Prince    Darlns    asked    for    was  Krniaxa  oocnrred  very  near  the  begin- 

Aspasia  of  Phoksea— the  Greek  mistress  ningof  his  reign,  and  the  death  of  nis 

of  Gyms  the  younger,  who  had  fallen  son  Darius  near  the  end  of  it. 
into  the  hands  of  Artaxerxds  after  the        Justin    states    the    circumstances 

battle  of  Kunaxa,  and  had  acquired  which  preceded  the  death  of  Arta- 

a  hij^  place  in  the  monarch's  affec-  xerxds  Mneraon  in  a  manner  yet  more 


tragical.     He  afiBrms  that  the  plot 

But  if  we  look  at  the  chronology  of  against  the  life  of  Artaxerx^s  was 

the  case,  it  will  appear  hardly  possible  concerted  by  Darius  in  coi^unction 

that  the  lady  who  inspired  so  strong  a  with  several  of  his  brothers ;  and  that, 

passion  to  Darins,  in  or  about  861  B.C.,  on  the  plot  being  discovered,  all  these 

as  to  induce  him  to  risk  the  displeasure  brothers,  together  with  th^  wives 

of   his    father— and    so    dedded    a  and   children,  were  put   to   death, 

reluctance  on  the  part  of  Artaxerxds  to  Ochus,  on  conung  to  the  throne,  put  to 

give  her  np— «an  nave  been  theperson  death  a  great  number  of  his  kinsmen 

who  aooompanied  Cyrus  to  Kunaxa  and  of  the  principal  persons  about  the 

fortfl  yean  before ;  for  the  battle  of  court,  together  with  thefar  wives  and 

Kunaxa  was  fought  in  401  B.C.    The  children— fearing   a   like   consphracy 

chronological  improbabilities  would  be  against  himself. 
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During  the  two  years  following  the  bitttle  oi  Mantineia,  Athens, 
ao.  802—  though  relieved  by  the  general  peace  from  land-war, 
^^'  appears  to  have  been  entangled  in  serious  maritime 

Afheniaa  contests  and  difficulties  She  had  been  considerably 
operations  embarrassed  by  two  events — ^ty  the  Theban  naval 
theosmakes  ftr™*°icnt  under  Epameinondas,  and  by  the  submission 
wftTBffainst  of  Alexander  of  Pherss  to  Thibes — ^both  events 
ilS^iSS^rt  belonging  to  364—363  B.C.  It  was  in  363—362  aa 
^^^^y*-  that  the  Athenian  Timotheus — ^having  carried  on  war 

with  eminent  success  against  Olynthus  and  the  neighbouring 
cities  in  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  but  with  very  bad  success  against 
Amphipolis — transferred  his  forces  to  th6  war  against  Kotys,  king 
of  Thrace,  near  the  Thracian  Chersonese.  The  arrival  of  the 
Theban  fleet  m  the  Hellespont  greatly  distracted  the  Athenian 
general,  and  served  as  a  powerful  assistance  to  Kotys,  who  was 
moreover  aided  by  the  Athenian  general  Iphikrat^  on  this 
occasion  servmg  his  father-in-law  against  his  country.^  Timo- 
theus is  said  to  have  carried  on  war  against  Eotys  with  advantage, 
and  to  have  acquired  for  Athens  a  large  plunder.'  It  would 
appear  that  his  operations  were  of  an  aggressive  character,  and 
that  during  his  command  in  those  regions  the  Athenian  posses- 
sions in  the  Chersonese  were  safe  from  Kotys ;  for  Iphikrat^ 
would  only  lend  his  aid  to  Kotys  towards  defensive  warfare, 
retiring  from  his  service  when  he  began  to  attack  the  Athenian 
possessions  in  the  Chersonese.' 

We  do  not  know  what  circumstances  brought  about  the 
dismissal  or  retirement  of  Timotheus  from  the  command.  But 
in  the  next  year  we  find  Ergophilus  as  Athenian  commander 
in  the  Chersonese,  and  Kallisthends  (seemingly)  as  Athenian  com- 
mander against  Amphipolis.^  The  transmarine  affairs  of  Athens, 
however,  were  far  from  improving.  Besides  that  under  the  new 
general  she  seems  to  have  been  losing  strength  near  the  Cherso- 

1  Demos,  cont.  Arist.  p.  664,  s.  168.  «  See    Behdante,   Vitie  Iphicratda, 

s  The  affirmation  of  Cornelius  Nepos  Chabrin,  et  Timothei,  p.  151,  and  the 

(Timotheus,  c.  1).  that  Timotheus  made  preceding  page, 
war  on  Kotys  with  such  success  aa  to        M.  Benoantz  has  put  together  with 

bring  into  the  Athenian  treasury  1200  great    care    and    sagad^,    all    the 

talents,   appears  extravagant  as   to  fragments  of  e?idence  respecting  this 

amount,    even   if   we   accept   it  aa  obscure  period ;  and  has  elicited,  as  it 

generally  true.  seems  to  me,  the  most  probable  con- 

SDemosthen.   cont.  Aristokrat.   p.  elusions  deducible  from  such  scanty 

664, 8. 165.  premises. 
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nese,  she  had  now  upon  her  hands  a  new  maritime  enemy — 

Alexander  of  Pherse.     A  short  time  previously,  ^  - «  «» 

had  been  her  ally  against  Thebes,  but  the  victories  of 

the  Thebasis  during  the  preceding  year  had  so  com-  £^dB™ 

pletely  humbled  him,  that  he  now  identified  his  cause  ^'J^^'* 

with  theirs  ;  sending  troops  to  join  the  expedition  of  Chenonese 

Epameinondas  into  Peloponn^us,^  and  equipping  a  ^|^^ 

fleet  to  attack  the  maritime  allies  of  Athens.     His  S?«»«^    . 

him  aguntt 
fleet  captured  the  island  of  Tenos,  ravaged  several  AmpMpoiis 

of  the  other  Cyclades,  and  laid  si^e  to  Peparethus.  ^a  t^tSnit 

Great  alarm  prevailed  in  Athens,  and  about  the  end  ^^nder 

of  August  (362  aa),*  two  months  after  the  battle 

of  Mantineia,  a  fleet  was  equipped  with  the  utmost  activity,  for 

the  purpose  of  defending  the  insular  allies,  as  well  as  of  acting  in 

the  Hellespont     Vigorous  efforts  were  required  ^m  all  the 

trierarchs,  and  realty  exerted  by  some,  to  accelerate  the  departure 

of  this  fleet    But  that  portion  of  it  which,  while  the  rest  went 

to  the  Hellespont,  was  sent  under  LeosthenSs  to  defend  Peparethus, 

met  with  a  defeat  from  the  ships  of  Alexander,  with  the  loss  of 

five  triremes  and  600  prisoners.*    We  are  even  told  that  soon  after 

this  naval  advantage,  the  victors  were  bold  enough  to  make  a  dash 

into  the  Peirseus  itself  (as  Teleutias  had  done  twenty-seven  years 

beforeX  where  they  seized  both  property  on  shipboard  and  men 

on  the  quay  before  there  was  any  force  ready  to  repel  them.* 

The  Thesssdian  marauders  were  ultimately  driven  back  to  their 

harbour  of  Pegasso ;  yet  not  without  much  annoyance  to  the 

insular  confederates,  and  some  disgrace  to  Athens.    The  defeated 

admiral  Leosthends  was  condemned  to  death ;   while  several 

trierarchs — who,  instead  of  serving  in  person,  had  performed  the 

duties  incumbent  on  them  by  deputy  and  by  contract— were 

censured  or  put  upon  triaL* 

'Xenoph.  HeUen.  tU.  6, 4.  the  serrloe  of  Oharldtonit  and  hit 

s  We  are  fortanate  enoagli  to  gat  meroenary  band,  then  in  or  near  the 

Ibis  date  exactly— the  28rd  of  the  Troad.     His    application    was    not 

Booth  Metageitnfon,  in  the  archonship  accepted  (DemostL  cont  Aristokrat 

of  Moleon— mentioned  by  Demosthenfis  pu  676,  s.  m). 
ad?.  PolTclem,  p.  1207.  s.  5, 6.  •  Deniostheiite^De  CoronaTrieiaich. 

s  Diod6r.  z^  06 ;  Polysnas,  tL  i,  1.  pu  1290.  s.  0. 

APolyenns,  tL  2, 2.  Dioddros  forther  states  that  the 

It  most  have  been  about  this  time  Athenians  placed  Ghards  in  command 

Aii— S61    B.C.)    that   Alexander    of  of  a  fleet  for  the  protection  of  the 

Pber»  sent  euToys  into  Asia  to  engage  uEgean,  but  that  this  admiral  took 
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Not  only  had  tiie  affairs  of  Athens  in  the  Hellespont  become 
worse  under  Ergophilos  than  under  Timothens,  but 
^  Eallisthends  also,  who  had  succeeded  Timotheus  in 

25*1^^  the  operations  against  Amphipolis,  achieved  no  per- 
thente  both  manent  result  It  would  appear  that  the  Amphipoli- 
Mi^!!*'^'^''^  tans,  to  defend  themselves  against  Athens,  had  invdced 
both  tried,  ^g  j^i^  ^  ijje  Macedonian  king  Perdikkas,  and 
placed  their  city  in  his  hands.  That  prince  had  before  acted  in 
conjunction  with  the  Athenian  force  under  Timotheus  against 
Olynthus ;  and  their  joint  invasion  had  so  much  weakened  the 
Olynthians  as  to  disable  them  from  affording  aid  to  Amphipolis. 
At  least,  this  hypothesis  explains  how  Amphipolis  came  now,  for 
the  first  time,  to  be  no  longer  a  free  city,  but  to  be  disjoined 
from  Olynthus,  and  joined  with  (probably  garrisoned  by)  Perdik- 
kas,  as  a  possession  of  Macedonia.^  EaUisthen^  thus  found 
himself  at  war  under  greater  disadvantages  than  Timotheus; 
having  Perdikkas  as  his  enemy,  together  with  Amphipolia 
Nevertheless,  it  would  appear,  he  gained  at  first  great  advantages, 
and  reduced  Perdikkas  to  the  necessity  of  purchasing  a  truce  by 
the  promise  to  abandcm  l^e  Amphipolitans.  The  Macedonian 
prince,  however,  having  gained  time  during  the  truce  to  recover 
his  strength,  no  longer  thought  of  performing  his  promise,  but 
held  Amphipolis  against  the  Athenians  as  obstinately  as  before. 
KallisthenSs  had  let  slip  an  opportunity  which  never  again 
returned.  After  having  announced  at  Athens  the  victorious  trnoe 
and  the  approaching  surrender,  he  seems  to  have  been  compeUed* 
on  his  rettim,  to  admit  that  he  had  been  cheated  into  suspending 
operations  at  a  moment  when  (as  it  seemed)  Amphipolis  migh^ 
have  been  conquered.  For  this  misjudgment  or  misconduct  h^ 
was  put  upon  trial  ait  Athens,  on  returning  to  his  disappointed 
countrymen  ;  and  at  the  same  time  £rgpphilus  also,  who  had 
been  summoned  home  from  the  Cherson^us  for  his  ill-success  or 
bad'  management  of  the  war  against  Eotys.'  The  people  were 
much  incensed  against  both,  but  most  against  Ergophihis. 
Nevertheless  it  happened  that  Kallisthenes  was  tried  first,  and 

himself    off    to    Korkyra,    and    did  JBschinftB,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  250,  c  14. 
nothing  but  plunder  the  allies  (DiodOr.        2  xhe  facts  as  stated  hi  the  text  axe 

xvi.  95).  the  most  probable  result,  as  it  seems 

1  Compare  Demosthen.  cont.  Aris*  to  me,  derivable  from  uSschinte,  Fall. 

toktat,    p.     669,    s.    174—176;    and  Leg.  p.  260,  c.  14. 
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eondemned  to  death.  On  the  next  day  Eigophilos  was  tried. 
But  the  Teidict  of  the  preceding  day  had  discharged  the  wrath  of 
tiie  Dikasts,  and  rendered  them  so  much  more  indulgent  that 
they  acquitted  him.^ 

AatoklSs  was  sent  in  place  of  Ergophilus  to  carry  on  war  for 
Athens  in  the  Hellespont  and  Bosphoros.    It  was  not  b.c.  M8— 
merely  against  Eotys  that  his  operations  were  neces-  *^ 
sary.    The  Prokonnesians,  allies  of  Athens,  required  Aut^giia 
protection  against  the  attacks  of  Eyzikus ;  besides  p<^t  imd^ 
which,  there  was  another  necessity  yet  more  urgent  ^^o?* 
The  stock  of  com  was  becoming  short,  and  the  price  for  the 
rising,  not  merely  at  Athens,  but  at  many  of  the  ^?^oft^ 
islands  in  the  ^gean,  and  at  Byzantium  and  other  B*^'^®- 
places.    There  prevailed  therefore  unusual  anxiety,  coupled  with 
keen  competition,  for  the  com  in  course  of  importation  from  the 
Euxine.     The  Byzantines,  Chalkedonians,  and  Eyzikenes  had 
already  begun  to  detain  the  passing  corn-ships  for  the  supply  of 
their  own  markets  ;  and  nothing  less  than  a  powerful  Athenian 
fleet  could  ensure  the  safe  transit  of  such  supplies  to  Athens 
herself.'    The  Athenian  fleet,  guarding  the  Bosphorus  even  from 
the  Hieron  inwards  (the  chapel  near  the  junction  of  the  Bosphorus 
with  the  Euxine),  provided  safe  convoy  for  the  autumnal  exports 
of  this  essential  article. 

In  carrying  on  operations  against  Kotys,  Autokl^s  was  favoured 
with  an  unexpected  advantage  by  the  recent  revolt  of  b.o.  361. 
a  powerful  Thracian  named  Miltokyth^  against  that  MUtokythte 
prince.    This  revolt  so  alarmed  Kotys,  that  he  wrote  Jr^f ^**j^"* 
a  letter  to  Athens  in  a  submissive  tone,  and  sent  envoys  Thrace— m- 
to  purchase  peace  by  various  concessions.    At  the  same  JJe^*"^' 
time  Miltokythes  also  first  sent  envoys,  next  went  in  Athenians, 
person,  to  Athens,  to  present  his  own  case  and  solicit  aid.    He 
was  however  coldly  received.    The  vote  of  the  Athenian  assembly, 
passed  on  hearing  the  ease  (and  probably  procured  in  part  through 
the  friends  of  Iphikrat^s),  was  so  unfavourable,'  as  to  send  him 

1  Ariatotel.  Bhetoric.  ii  3, 8.  *  Demosthente  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 

Ergophilus    seems   to    have  been  655,  s.  122;  cont.  Polyclem,  p.  1207. 

fined  (Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  398,  s.  ore  MiXroKt^s  aireVrr)  KoTvos    ,    .     . 

,  200).  iypa<t>ri  ti  irop'  vfilv  ^ffmrfia  toiovto,  fii* 

^Demosthen.    adv.    Polyclem,    p.  oi)  MtAroxv^s  j^ev  diri^A0e  ^o/Si^eU 

.  1207,  S.  tt.  Kal  voiuiva^  vfiav    ov   irpoa-cx<ii'   avr^ 
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away  not  merely  in  discouragement^  but  in  alarm  ;  while  Kotys 
recovered  all  his  power  in  Thrace,  and  even  became  master  of  the 
Sacred  Mountain  with  its  abundance  of  wealthy  deposits. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  imprudent  vote,  the  Athenians 
really  intended  to  sustain  Miltokythls  against  Kotys.  Their 
general  AutoklSs  was  recalled  after  a  few  months,  and  put  upon 
his  trial  for  having  suffered  Kotys  to  put  down  this  enemy 
nnassiBted.^  How  the  trial  ended  or  how  the  justice  of  the  case 
stood,  we  are  unable  to  make  out  from  the  passing  allusions  of 
Demosthenes. 
Menon  was  sent  as  commander  to  the  Hellespont  to  supersede 
Autokles,  and  was  himself  again  superseded  after  a 
few  months  by  Timomachus.  Convoy  for  the  com- 
nmoma^  vessels  out  of  the  Euxine  became  necessary  anew,  as 
chus— as  in  the  preceding  year,  and  was  furnished  a  second 
era  in  the  time  dunng  the  autumn  of  361  B.C.  by  the  Athenian 
Se  Athe?**  ships  of  war,^  not  merely  for  provisions  under  trans- 
T^jtoB  lose  port  to  Athens,  but  also  for  those  going  to  Maroneia, 
Thasos,  and  other  places  in  or  near  Thrace.  But  affairs 
in  the  Chersonese  became  yet  more  unfavourable  to  Athens.  In  the 
winter  of  361—360  B.a,  Kotys,  with  the  co-operation  <rf  a  body 
of  Abydene  citizens  and  Sestian  exiles,  who  crossed  the  Hellespont 
from  Abydos,  contrived  to  surprise  Sestos,'  the  most  important 

K&rvf  Si  iyKpar^  rov  n  opovc  rov  icpov  as  well  as  various  friends  whom  he 

KoX  TMv  &ri<ravoo»y  eyci^cro.  mentions ;  so  that  Sestos  most  have 

The    word    dirijAde    implies    that  been  still  an  Athenian  possession  in 

Miltokythds  was  at  Athens  in  person.  November,  361  B.C 

The  humble  letter  written  by  Kotys,        It  is   lucky  for    some    points  of 

in  his  first  alarm  at  the  revolt  of  historical     investigation     that     the 

Miltokythte,  is   referred  to  by  the  purpose     of    this     oration     ai|;aiii8t 

orator,  p  668,  s.  186, 137.  Poly  kids  (composed  by  Demosthente, 

1  Demosthends  adv.  Polyd.  p.  1210,  but  spoken  by  Apollodorus)  requires 

8.  16 :  Demosthends  cont.  Aristokrat.  great  precision  and  spedflcatiou  af 

p.  655,  s.  123.  dates,  even    to    months    and   daya 

SDemoethen.adT.Polyclem,  p.1212,  Apollodorus  complains  that  he  has 

8. 24—26 ;  p.  1218,  s.  27 ;  p.  1225,  s.  71.  been  constrained  to  bear  the  expense  of 

'Demosthends  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  a  trierarchy,  for  four  months  oeyond 

678,  s.  187.    ix  yip  *A/3v8ov,  rrji  tok  the  year  in  which  it  was  incnmoeat 

Saravra  xp^vov  vfuv  cv^pa;,  jcal  oOtv  upon  him  jointly  with  a  colleague.  He 

jiToi'  oi  iriirrhv  jcaraXa/SoKres,  eU  SijorbK  sues  the  person  whose  duty  it  was  to 

sUpaivtv.^v  etx^  K6tv«.  (He  is  speaking  have  relieved  him  as  successor  at  the 

of  Chariddmus.)  end  of  the  year,  but  who  had  kept  aloof 

The  other  oration  of  Demosthends  and  cheated  him.    The  trierarchy  of 

(adv.  Polyd.  p.  1212)  contams  distinct  Apollodorus  began  in  August,  862  ».(:., 

intimation  that  Sestos  was  not  lost  by  and  lasted  (not  merely  to  August,  S61 

the  Athenians  until  qfter  November,  B.C.,  its  legsil  term,  but)  to  November, 

861  B.C.    Apollodorus  the  Athenian  861B.C. 
trierarch  was  in  the  town  at  that  time,        Behdants  (VitsB  Iphicratis,  CSbabris, 
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place  in  the  Chersonese,  and  the  goard-poet  of  the  Hellespont  on 
its  European  edde,  for  all  vessels  passing  in  or  out.  The  whole 
Chersonese  was  now  thrown  open  to  his  aggressions.  He  made 
preparations  for  attacking  Elseos  and  Krithdt4  the  two  other  chief 
possessions  of  Athens,  and  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  Iphikrat^  to 
take  part  in  his  projects.  But  that  general,  though  he  had  assisted 
Eotys  in  defence  against  Athens,  refused  to  commit  the  more 
patent  treason  involved  in  aggressive  hostility  against  her.  He 
even  quitted  Thrace ;  but  not  daring  at  once  to  visit  Athens, 
retired  to  Lesbos.^  In  spite  of  his  refusal,  however,  the  settlers 
and  possessions  of  Athens  in  the  Chersonese  were  attacked  and 
imperilled  by  Eotys,  who  claimed  the  whole  peninsula  as  his 
own,  and  established  toll-gatherers  at  Sestos  to  levy  the  dues  both 
of  strait  and  harbour." 

The  fortune  of  Athens  in  these  r^ions  was  still  unpropitious. 
Allher  late  commanders — ^Ergophilus,Autokl6s,Menon, 
Timomachus — ^had  been  successively  deficient  in  means, 
in  skill,  or  in  fidelity,  and  had  undergone  accusation  fotuB^to^ 
at  home.*   Timomachus  was  now  superseded  by  Kephi-  theCher- 
sodotus,  a  man  of  known  enmity  towards  both  Iphi-   charid'dmuB 
krat&  and  Kotys.*    But  Kephisodotus  achieved  no  ^^ 
more  than  his  predecessors,  and  had  even  to  contend  from 
against  a  new  enemy,  who  crossed  over  from  Abydos       ^ 
to  Sestos  to  reinforce  Kotys — CharidSmus  with  the  mercenary 
division  under  his  command.    That  officer,  since  his  service  three 
years  before  under  Timotheus  against  Amphipolis,  had  been  for 
some  time  in  Asia,  especially  in  the  Troad.    He  hired  himself  to 
the  satrap  Artabazus,  of  whose  embarrassments  he  took  advan- 
tage to  seize  by  fraud  the  towns  of  Skepsis,  Kebren,  and  Ilium, 
intending  to  hold  them  as  a  little  principality*    Finding  his 
position,  however,  ultimately  untenable  against  the  probable  force 

Ac,  p.   144.   note),  in  the  valuable  What  is  said  in  the  latter  passage 

chapters   which  he    devotes  to    the  ahont  the  youthful  Kersobleptds  is 

obscnre  chronology  of  the  period,  has  doubtless  not  less  troe  of  his  father 

overlooked  this  exact  indication  of  the  Kotys. 

time  after  which  the  Athenians  lost  8  Demosthen.  pro  Fhormione,  p.  960, 

Sestos.      He    supposes    the   loss    to  &  64 ;  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  308,  s. 

have  taken  place  two  or  three  years  200. 

earlier.  ^Demosthen.  cent.  Aristokrat.   p. 

1  Demosthen.   cent.  Aristokrat  p.  672,  s.  184. 

664,  s.  155.  B  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.   p. 

a  Demosthen^  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  671,  a  183.    Ck>mpAre  Pseudo-Aristot. 

658,  8.  136  ;  p.  679,  8.  211.  (Economic,  ii  SO. 
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of  the  satrap,  he  sent  a  letter  across  to  the  Chersonese,  to  the 
Athenian  commander  Eephisodotns,  asking  for  Athenian  triremes 
to  transport  his  division  across  to  Europe ;  in  return  for  which, 
if  granted,  he  engaged  to  crush  Eotys  and  reconquer  the  Cher- 
sonese for  Athens.  This  proi>osition,  whether  accepted  or  not, 
was  never  realized  ;  for  Charidemus  was  enabled,  through  a  truce 
unexpectedly  granted  to  him  by  the  satrap,  to  cross  over  from 
Abydos  to  Sestoe  without  any  Athenian  ships.  But  as  soon  as  lie 
found  himself  in  the  Chersonese,  far  from  aiding  Athens  to  recover 
that  peninsula,  he  actually  took  service  with  Eotys  against  her  ; 
so  that  ElsBUS  and  Erithdt^  her  chief  remaining  posts,  were  in 
greater  peril  than  ever.^ 

The  victorious  prospects  of  Eotys,  however,  were  now  unex- 
B.O.  860.        pectedly  arrested .    After  a  reign  of  twenty-four  years, 
he  was  assassinated  by  two  brothers.  Python  and 
tion  of  Herakleid^  Greeks  from  the  city  of  ^nus  in  Thrace, 

*^°*^^  and  formerly  students  under  Plato  at  Athens.    They 

committed  the  act  to  avenge  their  father  ;  upon  whom,  as  it  would 
appear,  Eotys  had  inflicted  some  brutal  insult,  under  the  influence 
of  that  violent  and  licentious  temper  which  was  in  him  combined 
with  an'  energetic  military  character.'  Having  made  their  escape. 
Python  and  his  brother  retired  to  Athens,  where  they  were 

^  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p{k  places  the  death  of  Kotys  in  369  B.c. ; 

672,  673.  and  seems  to  infer  from  Athenseus  iyi. 

llie  oiator  reads  a  letter  (not  cited  p.  248  ;  zii  p.  63p  that  he  had  actual 

however)     from     the     governor     of  commonication  with  Philip  of  Macedon 

Krithdte,  announcing  the  formidable  as  king,  whose  accession  took  place 

increase  of  force  which  threatened  the  between  midsummer,  860,  and  midJsum- 

place  since  the  arrival  of  Charidtmus.  mer,  359  B.C.    But  the  evidence  does 

3  Aristotle  (Politic.  ▼.  8, 12)  mentions  not  appear  to  me  to  bear  out  such  a 

the  act,  and  states  that  the  two  young  conclusion. 

men  did  it  to  avenge  ^eir  father.    He  Thu  atoTj  cited  by  AthemBas  from 

does  not  expressly  say  what  Kotys  had  H^^^'^andtjr^  about    Jetiera    ineaching 

done  to  the  father;  but  he  notices  Philip   from    Kotys,  CRnnot  be   tme 

the  event  in  illustration  of  the  general  bbqut  thia  Kotya  ;  b^L^ause  ii  s^ems 

category — roXAol  6*  ciritfi<reis  ytyivrivTai.  im|K}ssiblij  that  i'hilip,  m  the  fiirat  yuar 

KoX  5ia  fh  tU  rh  vStyuaL  ai<rxyvt<r6ai  rwv  of  bis  retgu,  can  hH.ve  had  any  sucli 

liovdpxmv  Ttvas  (compare  what  Tacitus  flatterer  a*  Kleisophtis  i  Philip  hams 

sajrs  about  mo»  re^ux— Annal.  vi.  1).  at  that  time  in  the  greatest  political 

Aristotle  immediately  adds  another  f^mbn^mtsHUi^nts,  out  of  whic^h  hi^  ysfLA 

case  of  cruel  mutilation  inflicted  bv  only    rescued    by    his    iiidefadgablij 

Kot^B— 'ASafiOf   a*  awiani  K6tvos  fita  ener^jy  a&d  abOity.     And  thtj  juurnej 

rb  tKTfirtBiivM   W  avrov   waU   Ak,  «k  of  Philip  to  Onokarsiis,  alflo  meutfoned 

vfipuryAvos,  by  AthtsniiBUS  out  uf  Thaopompm^,  does 

Compare,  about  Kotys,  Theopompns,  not  impl  y  any  peraonal  communication 

Fragm.  83,  ed.  Didot,  ap.  Athens.  xiL  with  Kotys. 

pp.  631, 632.  My  opiniQU  is  that  the  aaaa^natlon 

B5hnecke  (Forschungen   auf    dem  of  Kotya  dateti  more  probably  in  ^^ 

Gebiete  der  GescUchte,  pp.  726,  726)  B.C. 
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received  with  every  demonelration  of  bonour,  and  presented  with 
the  citizenship  as  well  as  with  golden  wreaths  ;  partly  as  tyran- 
niddes,  partly  as  having  relieved  the  Athenians  from  an  odious' 
and  formidable  enemy.^  Disclaiming  the  warm  eulogies  heaped 
upon  him  by  various  speakers  in  the  assembly,  Python  is  said  to 
have  replied — "  It  was  a  god  who  did  the  deed ;  we  only  lent  our 
hands  "i^  an  anecdote,  which,  whether  it  be  truth  or  fiction,  illus- 
trates powerfully  the  Greek  admiration  of  tyrannicide. 

The  death  of  Kotys  gave  some  relief  to  Athenian  affairs  in  the 
Chersonese.    Of  his  children,  even  the  eldest,  Kerso-  aa  860 
blept^  was  only  a  youth ;»  moreover,  two  other  Kewobiep- 
Thracian  chiefs,  BerisadSs  and  Amadokus,  now  started  tte  sacoeeda 
up  as  pretenders  to  shares  in  the  kingdom  of  Thrace.  ^^Isand 
Kersobleptes   employed   as  his   main  support  and  ^^^^ 
miniBter   the   mercenary  general  CharidSmus,  who  m-aaccew 
either  had  already  married,  or  did  now  marry,  his  l-Kep^ 
sister ;  a  nuptial  connexion  had  been  formed  in  like  "odotui. 
manner  by  Amadokus  with  two  Greeks  named  Simon  and  Bianor 
— and  by  Berisad^  with  an  Athenian  citizen  named  Athenodorus, 
who  (like  IphikratSs  and  others)  had  founded  a  city,  and  possessed 
a  certain  independent  dominion  in  or  near  the  Chersonese.^ 
These  Grecian  mercenary  chiefs  thus  united  themselves  by  nuptial 
ties  to  the  princes  whom  they  served,  as  Seuth^  had  proposed  to 
Xenophdn,  and  as  the  Italian  Condottieri  of  the  fifteenth  century 
ennobled  themselves  by  similar  alliance  with  princely  families — 
for  example,  Sforza  with  the  Visconti  of  Milan.    All  these  three 
Thracian  competitors  were  now  represented  by  Grecian  agents. 
But  at  first,  it  seems,  Chariddmus  on  behalf  of  Eersoblept^  was 
the  strongest    He  and  his  army  were  near  Perinthus  cm  the 
north  coast  of  the  Propontis,  where  the  Athenian  commander, 
Kephisodotus,  visited  him,  with  a  small  squadron  of  ten  triremes, 
in  order  to  ask  for  the  fulfilment  of  those  fair  promises  which 
CharidSmus  had  made  in  his  letter  from  Asia.    But  CharidSmus 
treated  the  Athenians  as  enemies,  attacked  by  surprise  the  seamen 

^  Demoflrthen^s  coot.  Aristokrat.  p.  8. 19S,  luipaicSXXtov,  &c, 
0OO,  8.  142 ;  p.  662,  8.  150  ;  p.  676,  &        ^  Demosth.  cont.  Aristokrat.  pp.  628, 

1A8.    Plutarch,  DeSniLaade,  p.  642  B;  624,  s.  g-12;  p.  664,  s.  168  (in  which 

Plutarch,  adv.  Koloten,  p.  1126  B.  passage  m^eor^v  may  be  fairly  taken  to 

.Plutan*,  D,8«l  Laude. «««.,.        ;S^riSSI^r^°°cl^,SX^. 
s  Demosthen.  oont  Aristokr.  p.  674,    kratte.  Or.  Tiii.  (De  Pace)  B.SI, 
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on  shore,  aud  inflicted  upon  them  threat  damage.  He  then  preaeed 
the  Chersonese  severely  for  several  months,  and  marched  even 
into  the  midst  of  it,  to  protect  a  nest  of  pirates  whom  the  Athe- 
nians were  besieging  at  the  neighbouring  islet  on  its  western 
coast — Alopekonnesus.  At  length,  after  seven  months  of  unprofit- 
able warfare  (dating  from  the  death  of  Eotys),  he  forced  Kephi- 
sodotus  to  conclude  with  him  a  convention  so  disastrous  and 
dishonourable,  that  as  soon  as  knownat  Athens  it  was  indignantly 
repudiated.^  Eephisodotus,  being  recalled  in  disgrace,  was  put 
upon  his  trial  and  fined  ;  the  orator  Demosthen^  (we  are  told), 
who  had  served  as  one  of  the  trierarchs  in  the  fieet,  being  among 
his  accusers.* 
Among  the  articles  of  this  unfavourable  convention,  one  was 
that  the  Qreek  city  of  Eardia  should  be  specially  re- 
served to  Charid^mus  himself.  That  city — eminently 
convenient  from  its  situation  on  the  isthmus  connecting 
the  Chersonese  with  Thrace,  claimed  by  the  Athenians 
as  within  the  Chersonese,  yet  at  the  same  time  in- 
tensely hostile  to  Athens— became  his  principal 
station.'  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  seize,  through 
treachery,  the  person  of  the  Thracian  Miltokyth^ 
who  had  been  the  pronounced  enemy  of  Eotys,  and  had  co- 
operated with  Athens.    But  he  did  not  choose  to  hand  over  this 


B.a860. 

ImproTed 
orospectB 
of  Athens 
in  the 
Chersonese 
— Atheno- 
dorns— 
Charidd- 
mus. 


^  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  pp. 
«74-~e76.  8. 19»— 199. 

In  sect  194  are  the  words  j)k«  ik 
Kri^i<r6BoT09  <rrpaTi)Y«i>i/,  irpb$  &v 
•vm  ^ChariddniUS)^  cve/m^e  riiv  iniv- 

aSriKa  rk  ti}$  viorripias  avrcp,  koX  fiii 
avyx»fiwvrot  *Apra^<i^ov  o-c&^eii'  «f|MAXov 
cnirty. 

The  yerb  iSk«  refers,  in  my  judgment 
—not  to  the  jlrtt  amdng  out  of 
Kephisodotos  from  Athens  to  take 
the  command,  as  Weber  (Ck>mment.  ad 
Demosth.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  460)  and 
other  commentators  think,  but— to 
the  coming  of  Kephisodotns  with  ten 
triremes  to  Peri-nthut,  near  which  place 
Gharid4mus  was,  for  the  purpose  of 
demanding  fulfilment  of  what  the 
latter  had  promised:  see  s.  196. 
When  Kephisodotns  came  to  him  at 
Perinthus  firap6rro$  rov  OYpaniyou-— 
irpbf  %¥  t^  emoToXV  intir6yi^i — s.  196) 
to  make  this  demand,  then  Ghari  ddmus. 
instead  of  behaving  honestly,  acted 


like  a  traitor  and  an  enemy.  The 
allusion  to  this  antecedent  letter  from 
Chariddmns  to  Kephisodotns  shows 
that  the  latter  must  have  been  on  the 
spot  for  some  time,  and  therefore  that 
^K9  cannot  refer  to  his  first  coming 
out. 

The  term  kurk  Mvai  (b.  196)  ooants, 
I  presume,  from  the  death  of  Kotys. 

s  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
676,  s.  199 :  .ffischinto  cont.  Ktesiphont. 

p.  884,  c.  ao. 

Demosthente  himself  may  probably 
have  been  among  the  trierarchs  aalled 
before  the  Dikastery  as  witnesses  to 
prove  what  took  place  at  Perinthus 
and  Alopekonnesus  (Demosth.  cont. 
Aristokrat.  p.  676,  s.  200) ;  Euthykl^ 
^e  speaker  of  the  discourse  against 
Aristokratds,  had  been  himself  also 
among  the  officers  serving  (p.  676,  a. 
196 ;  p.  688.  s.  228X 

8  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
679,  s.  209  ;  p.  681,  s.  216.  Demosthen. 
de  ualonneso,  p.  87,  s.  42. 
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important  prisoner  to  Eersoblept^  because  the  life  of  Milto- 
kythds  would  thus  have  been  saved  ;  it  not  being  the  custom  of 
Thraciaus,  in  their  intestine  disputes,  to  put  each  other  to  death.^ 
We  remark  with  surprise  a  practice  milder  than  that  of  Greece, 
amidst  a  people  decidedly  more  barbarous  and  bloodthirsty  than 
the  Greeks.  CharidSmus  accordingly  surrendered  MiltokythSs 
to  the  Kardians,  who  put  the  prisoner  with  his  son  into  a  boat, 
took  them  a  little  way  out  to  sea,  slew  the  son  before  the  eyes  of 
the  father,  and  then  drowned  the  father  himself!^  It  is  not 
improbable  that  there  may  have  been  some  special  antecedent 
causes,  occasioning  intense  antipathy  on  the  part  of  the  Kardians 
towards  Miltokyth^  and  inducing  CharidSmus  to  hand  him 
over  to  them  as  an  acceptable  subject  for  revenge.  However 
this  may  be,  their  savage  deed  kindled  violent  indignation 
among  all  the  Thracians,  and  did  much  injury  to  the  cause  of 
Kersoblept^  and  Charidemus.  Though  Kephisodotus  had  been 
recalled,  and  though  a  considerable  interval  elapsed  before  any 
successor  came  from  Athens,  yet  BerisadSs  and  Amadokus  joined 
their  forces  in  one  common  accord,  and  sent  to  the  Athenians 
propositions  of  alliance,  with  request  for  pecuniary  aid.  Atheno- 
dorus,  the  general  of  Berisad^s,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
Thracians  and  Athenians  together,  found  himself  superior  in  the 
field  to  Kersoblept^  and  Charidemus,  whom  he  constrained  to 
accept  a  fresh  convention  dictated  by  himselfl  Herein  it  was 
provided  that  the  kingdom  of  Thrace  should  be  divided  in  equal 
portions  between  the  three  competitors ;  that  all  three  should 
concur  in  surrendering  the  Chersonese  to  Athens  ;  and  that  the 
son  of  a  leading  man  named  Iphiad^  at  Sestos,  held  by  Chari- 
demus as  hostage  for  the  adherence  of  that  city,  should  be 
surrendered  to  Athens  also.' 

This  new  convention,  sworn  on  both  sides,  promised  to  Athens 
the  full  acquisition  which  she  desired.    Considering  the  thing 

1  Demoflthen.   oont.  Aristokrat.   p.  Perhaps    there  may   have    been    an 

67«,   8.   201.     ovK  oi^ros  vofiiyuov  rot?  Abydene  association  now  exercising 

%ml^  aXXriXov^  avoKrwvvvan^  &c.  inflaence  at  Sestos ;  at  least  we  are 

^  Demosthends  cont  Aristokrat.  p.  told  that  the  revolution  which  deprived 

677, 8.  201.  the  Athenians  of  Sestos  was  accom- 

'  Demostii.  eont.  Aristokrat.  p.  677  plished  in  part  by  exiles  who  crossed 

■.202—204.  from    Abydos;    something   like   the 

Aristotle  (Politic,  v.  6,  9)  mentions  relation  between  Argos  and  Corinth  in 

the  association  or  faction  of  Iphiadds  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 

as  belonging  to  Abydos,  not  to  Sestos.  peace  of  Antalkidas. 
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as  done,  the  Athenians  sent  Chabrias  as  commander  in  one  tri- 
B.0. 868.  reme  to  receive  the  surrender,  but  omitted  to  send  the 
CharidAmns  nioney  requested  by  Athenodorus,  who  was  accord- 
ii  forced  to  ingly  constrained  to  disband  his  army  for  want  of 
erarention  pay.  Upon  this  Eersoblept^  and  Charidemns  at 
^ro^hii  ^^"*  threw  up  their  engagement,  refused  to  execute 
S*ch°*~  ^®  convention  just  sworn,  and  constrained  Chabrias, 
nesewith  who  had  come  without  any  force,  to  revert  to  the 
Jljjj^i^,  former  convention  concluded  with  Kephisodotus.  Dis- 
Athens.  appointed  and  indignant,  the  Athenians  disavowed 
the  act  of  Chabrias,  in  spite  of  his  high  reputation.  They  sent 
ten  envoys  to  the  Chersonese,  insisting  that  the  convention  of 
Athenodorus  should  be  re-sworn  by  all  the  three  Thracian 
competitors — Berisad^  Amadokus,  Eersoblept^ ;  if  the  third 
declined,  the  envoys  were  instructed  to  take  measures  for  making 
war  upon  him,  while  they  received  the  engagements  of  the  other 
two.  But  such  a  mission,  without  arms,  obtained  nothing  from 
CharidSmus  and  Eersobleptis  except  delay  or  refusal ;  while 
BerisadSs  and  Amadokus  sent  to  Athens  bitter  complaints 
respecting  the  breach  of  faith.  At  length,  after  some  months — 
just  after  the  triumphant  conclusion  of  the  expedition  of  Athens 
against  Eubcea  (358  b.c.) — the  Athenian  Charts  arrived  in  the 
Chersonese,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  mercenary  force.  Then 
at  length  the  two  recusants  were  compelled  to  swear  anew  to  the 
convention  of  Athenodorus,  in  the  presence  of  the  latter  as  well  a$ 
of  Berisades  and  Amadokus.*  And  it  would  appear  that  before  long 
its  conditions  were  realized.  CharidSmus  surrendered  the  Cher- 
sonese, of  course  including  its  principal  town  Sestos,  to  Athens ;  * 

1  Demosthen.   cent.  Aristokrat.  p.  thL'  Chorwnefla  At  tliis  time.    Had  he 

678,  8.  20b,  206  ;  p.  680,  s.  211.212.    The  still  rt.'fiifl«d  ta  surrenrter  Hesjtos,  the 

arrival  of  Charfo  in  the  Hellespont  is  onitur  wonlii  not  ha¥e  iaUmX  to  inswt 

marked  by  DemosthenSs  as  immedi-  on  the  frtt.t  einpliB^tlcTilly  agnluat  hinj. 

at^y    following    the    expedition    of  Bi>!?i'le.H,  Domostheiies  Nays,  K.rapating 

Athens  to  drive  the  Thebans  out  of  the   CDdtluct  of  Philip    towarda   th« 

*i^  which  took  place  about  the  OJynthiBna  with  that  of  Keraublept^s 

?TO  °'  ^^  ^'^  toward  a  Athena^-iffirw)*  iKtivoL^  jl^Ti- 

^  We  see  that  Sestos  must  have  been  Samv  avyk    ngi-Licdfn''    etire£wx«i^,  iirt«' 

anrrender^  on  this  occasion,  although  hrovrepviv  wKtff  ol6t  t*  ^tr,  mtnttfi  *^i»f 

■uioaorus  describes  it  as  having  been  Kt&ffo^Arfjrni?  x^ppotTjcrcfr   (p.    66«,  s. 

oonouered  by  Charts  five  years  after-  mi    Tbis  distinctly  annouuce«  that 

jards,  in  the  year  368  B.C.  (Died.  xvi.  thf    Ch^jnwneatj    waa    in^tn    t^a^k   to 

J4;.     It  is  evident  from  the  whole  A tbena,  though  reluctantlyftntitaniil?, 

tenorof  the  oration  of  Demosthento  by  KemcabloptAs.     Setiton  irniBt  have 

mat Charidftmusdidaotiially surrender  been  givtu  up  along  with  it,  a«  the 
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yet  he  retained  for  himself  Eardia,^  which  was  affirmed  (though 
the  Athenians  denied  it)  not  to  he  included  in  the  houndariea 
Qf  that  peninsula.  The  kingdom  of  Thrace  was  also  divided 
between  EersobleptSs,  Berisades,  and  Amadokus ;  which  triple 
diyisionf  diminishing  the  strength  of  each,  was  regarded  by 
Athens  as  a  great  additional  guarantee  for  her  secure  possession 
of  the  Chersonese.^ 

It  was  thus  that  Athens  at  length  made  good  her  possession  of 
the  Chersonese  against  the  neighbouring  Thracian 
potentates.    And  it  would  seem  that  her  transmarine  ^^' 
power,  with  its  dependencies  and  confederates,  now  ^J^J**^ 
stood  at  a  greater  height  than  it  had  ever  reached  empire  of 
since  Uie  terrible  reverses  of  405  B.a    Among  them  now^atttt 
were  numbered  not  only  a  great  number  of  the  Mge&a  ^^^^^ 
islands  (even  the  largest — ^Euboea,  Chios,  Samos,  and  effects  of 
Rhodes),  but  also  various  continental  possessions —  qo^^da 
Byzantium,  the  Chersonese,  Maroneia,'  with  other  JS^u^. 
places  on  the  southern  coast  of  Thrace,  and  Pydna, 
Methdn§,  and  Potidaea,  with  most  of  the  region  surrounding  the 
Thermaic  Gulf.*    This  last  portion  of  empire  had  been  acquired 
at  the  cost  of  the  Olynthian  fraternal  alliance  of  neighbouring 

principal  and  most  valoable  post  upon       ^  Demosth.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  681, 

all  accounts.    If  it  be  true  (as  Dioddras  s.  216. 

^tes)  that  Charts  fa  863  B.C.  took       s  Demosth.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  623. 

Sestos  by  siege,  dew  the  inhabitants  of  g.  8 ;  p.  654,  s.  121.    The  chronology  of 

uailitary  age  and  reduced  the  rwt  to  these  events  as  given  by  Reh<£iitr 

■^^f7i  ^®  "'^  ^P?^2®**^®  ^I!S  (Vit«  Ipliicratis,  Chabriie,  Ac,  p.  147> 

•again  to  baTe  rerolt^  between  868  appears  to  me  nearly  correct,  in  spite 

^f^^i^'o^T*!^  *■' *^^^,*^S.*?f®  or  the    strong   objection    expressed 

of  tiie  Social  War-which  is  higWy  agafast  it   by   Weber   (Prolog-    ad 

IMobablo.    But  there  to  much  fa  the  ^[^th.  ooni  Aristokrit.  p.  lixiii.) 

statement  of  Dioddrus  which  I  cannot  _and  more  exact  than  the  cfironology 

^■^S?y  !??^  2^}  *  '**'  ^^  ^y*  ?^i  of  Bohnecke,  Forschungen,  p.  727,  wEb 

^^^}ll^ ^S^S&\ ^^ account  of  pia4se8 the comingout ol K'ephisodotus. 

hisfaitired  towards PhUlp  surrendered  {[ggeneral  tothVChOT8oneseln358B.c., 

to   Athens  all    the    dtles    fa    the  wHch  is,  I  think,  a  full  year  too  late 

OierspneM  except  Kardia.    That  had  Behdants  does  not  aUow.  as  I  thfak  ho 

^aady  been  done  fa  868  bc,  and  ought  to  do.  for  a  certain  interval 

without  any  referent  toPhiHp ;  and  between  KepWdotus  and  the  Ten 

tf  after  surrendering  the  Chersonese  in  Envoys,   du^ng  which    Athenodoru» 

858  B.C,  Kersobleptds  had  afterwards  acted  for  Athens 

leconqnered  it,  so  as  to  have  it  again  ~^'^^  \^  *    «  .    , 

fa  his  possession  fa  the  begfaning  of  ,   '  J^«S2^*»«»    «ont.   Poiydem,    p. 

853  B.C.— it  seems  unaccountable  that  ^*1*»  ■•  ^ 

Demosthends  should  say  nothing  about       ^Demosthen  Philippic  ^L  p  41,  s. 

the  reconqnest,  in  his  oration  ajgainst  6.    cixoftcV  irort  ^/utctv,  &  avSpts  *ABii- 

Aristokrat^   where  he  is   trymg  to  valot,  HvSi^oy  ical  nori^oioy  koX  MtBiavriv 

raake    all    pofats    possible    agafast  kaI    wdvra    rhv    r<Sirov    rovroy 

Kersoblept^  oiKCioi^  k^kK^^  ^kc 
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cities,  against  which  Athens  too,  as  well  as  Sparta,  by  an  impnlfle 
most  disastrous  for  the  fature  independence  of  Greece,  had  made 
war  with  an  inauspicious  success.  The  Macedonianking  Perdikka^ 
with  a  just  instinct  towards  the  future  aggrandizement  of  his 
dynasty,  had  assisted  her  in  thus  weakening  Olynthus ;  feeling 
that  the  towns  on  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  if  they  formed  parts  of  a 
strong  Olynthian  confederacy  of  brothers  and  neighbours,  recipro- 
cally attached  and  self-sustaining,  would  resist  Macedoni^t  more 
efifectiyely  than  if  they  were  half-reluctant  dependencies  of 
Athens,  even  with  the  chances  of  Athenian  aid  by  sea.  The 
aggressive  hand  of  Athens  against  Olynthus,  indeed,  between 
368 — 363  RO.,  was  hardly  less  mischievous,  to  Greece  generally, 
than  that  of  Sparta  had  been  between  382^380  ac.  Sparta  had 
crushed  the  Olynthian  confederacy  in  its  first  brilliant  promise  ; 
Athens  prevented  it  from  rearing  its  head  anew.  Both  conspired 
to  break  down  the  most  effective  barrier  against  Macedonian 
aggrandizement;  neither  was  found  competent  to  provide  any 
adequate  protection  to  Greece  In  its  room. 

The  maximum  of  her  second  empire,  which  I  have  remarked 
that  Athens  attained  by  the  recovery  of  the  Cherso- 
B.0. 86&  nese,^  lasted  but  for  a  moment  During  the  very 
^^^S*  ^'^^^  y®^>  there  occurred  that  revolt  among  her 
Athenian  principal  allies,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Social 
a^Sssion  "Wax,  which  gave  to  her  power  a  fatal  shock,  and  left 
Maoed*^  ^  *^®  ^^^  comparatively  clear  for  the  early  aggressions 
of  her  yet  more  formidable  enemy,  Philip  of  Macedon. 
That  prince  had  sdready  emerged  from  his  obscurity  as  a  hostage 
in  ThSbes,  and  had  succeeded  his  brother  Perdikkas,  slain  in  a 
battle  with  the  lUyrians,  as  king  (360 — 359  B.a).  At  first»  his 
situation  appeared  not  merely  difficult,  but  almost  hopeless.  Not 
the  most  prescient  eye  in  Greece  could  have  recognized,  in  the 
inexperienced  youth  struggling  at  his  first  accession  against  rivals 
at  home,  enemies  abroad,  and  embarrassments  of  every  kind,  the 
future  conqueror  of  Chaeroneia  and  destroyer  of  Grecian  inde- 

1 1  have  not  made  any  mention  of  come  to  be  spoken  of  in  a  futoie 

the  expedition  against  Euboea  (whereby  chapter.     Bat  the  recovery  of  the 

Athens  drove  the  Theban  invaders  out  Chersonese  was  the  closing  event  of  a 

of  that  island),  though  it  occurred  just  series  of  proceedings  which  had  been 

about  the  same  time  as  the  recovery  of  going  on  for  four  years ;   so  that  I 

the  Chersonese.  could  hardly  leave  that    series  un- 

That  expedition  will  more  properly  finished. 
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pendence.  How,  by  his  own  genius,  energy,  and  perseverance, 
assisted  by  the  fjEiults  and  dissensions  of  his  Grecian  enemies,  he 
attained  this  inauspicious  eminence  will  be  recounted  presently. 


In  403  B.a,  after  the  surrender  of  Athens,  Greece  was  under 
the  Spartan  empire..  Its  numerous  independent  city  communi- 
ties were  more  completely  regimented  undei  one  chief  than  they 
had  ever  been  before,  Athens  and  ThSbes  being  both  numbered 
among  the  followers  of  Sparta. 

But  the  conflicts  already  recounted  (during  an  interval  of 
forty-four  years,  404 — 403  B.a  to  360 — 359  B.C.)  have  wrought 
the  melancholy  change  of  leaving  Greece  more  disimited  and 
macQ  destitute  of  presiding  Hellenic  authority  than  she  had  been 
at  any  time  since  the  Persian  invasion.  Thebes,  Sparta,  and 
Athens  had  all  been  engaged  in  weakening  each  other,  in  which, 
unhappily,  each  has  he&a  far  more  successful  than  in  strengthen- 
ing hersell  The  maritime  power  of  Athens  is  now  indeed  con- 
siderable, and  may  be  called  very  great,  if  compared  with  the 
state  of  degradation  to  which  she  had  been  brought  in  403  B.a 
But  it  will  presently  be  seen  how  unsubstantial  is  the  foundation 
of  her  authority,  and  how  fearfully  she  has  fiEdlen  off  tiom  that 
imperial  feeling  and  energy  which  ennobled  her  ancestors  under 
the  advice  of  Penkl^ 

It  is  under  these  circumstances,  so  untoward  for  defence,  that 
the  aggressor  from  Macedonia  arises. 


BIOILIAN  AFFAIBa  RESUMED.  PaUT  U. 


CHAPTER  LXXXL 

SICILIAN  AFFAIRS  AFTER  THE  DESTTvUCTION  OF  T^E 
ATHENIAN  ARMAMENT  BEFORE  SYRACUSE. 

In  tlie  sixtieth  chapter  of  this  work,  I  brought  down  the  history 
of  the  Grecian  communities  in  Sicily  to  the  close  of  the  Athenian 
siege  of  Syracuse,  where  Nikias  and  Demosthen^  with  nearly 
lUeir  entire  armament  perished  by  so  lamentable  a  fate.  I  now 
resume  from  that  point  the  thread  of  Sicilian  events,  which  still 
continues  so  distinct  from  those  of  Peloponn^us  and  Eastern 
Greece^  that  it  is  inconvenient  to  include  both  in  the  same 
chapters. 

If  the  destruction  of  the  great  Athenian  armament  (in  Sep- 
B.C  418.  tember,  413  B.a)  excited  the  strongest  sensation 
throughout  every  part  of  the  Grecian  world,  we  may 
after^the  imagine  the  intoxication  of  triumph  with  which  it 
oUhe^**^"  must  have  been  hailed  in  Sicily.  It  had  been 
Athenian  achieved  (Gylippus  and  Uie  Peloponnesian  allies 
armament,  aiding)  by  the  united  eflForts  of  nearly  all  the 
Grecian  cities  in  the  island,  for  all  of  them  had  joined  Syra- 
cuse as  soon  as  her  prospects  became  decidedly  encouraging, 
except  Naxus  and  Katana,  which  were  allied  with  the  Athenians, 
and  Agi'igentum,  which  remained  neutral.^  Unfortunately  we 
know  little  or  nothing  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Syracusans, 
immediately  following  upon  circumstances  of  so  much  excitement 
and  interest.  They  appear  to  have  carried  on  war  against  Eatana, 
where  some  fugitives  from  the  vanquished  Athenian  army  con- 
tributed to  the  resistance  against  thern.^  But  both  this  city  and 
Naxus,  though  exposed  to  humiliation  and  danger  as  allies  of  the 
defeated  Athenians,  contrived  to  escape  without  the  loss  of  their 
independence.  The  allies  of  Syracuse  were  probably  not  eager 
1  Thucyd.  vii.  50—58.       2  Lysias,  Orat.  xx.  (pro  Polystrato),  8.  26,  27. 
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to  attack  them,  and  thereby  to  aggrandize  that  city  fhrther,  while 
the  Syracusans  themselyes  also  would  be  sensible  of  great  exhaus- 
tion, arising  from  the  immense  efforts  tbroogh  which  alone  their 
triomph  had  been  achieved.  The  pecuniary  burdens  to  which 
they  had  been  obliged  to  submit,  bown  to  Nikias  during  the 
last  months  of  the  siege,^  and  fatally  misleading  his  judgment, 
were  so  heavy  as  to  task  severely  their  powers  of  endurance. 
After  paying  and  dismissing  with  appropriate  gratitude  the 
numerous  auxiliaries  whom  they  had  been  obliged  to  hire,  after 
celebrating  the  recent  tnumph  and  decorating  the  temples  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  the  exuberant  joy  of  the  citizens,^  there 
would  probably  be  a  general  disposition  to  repose  rather  than 
to  aggressive  warfare.  There  would  be  much  destruction  to  be 
repaired  throughout  their  territory,  poorly  watched  or  cultivated 
during  the  year  of  the  si^e. 

In  spite  of  such  exhaustion,  however,  the  sentiment  of  exaspera- 
tion and  vengeance  against  Athens,  combined  with  Anticipa- 
gratitude  towards  the  Lacedajmonians,  was  too  power-  J^JendiSg 
fnl  to  be  balked.    A  confident  persuasion  reigned  "^^^ 
throughout  Greece  that  Athens  *  could  not  hold  out  revolution 
for  one  single  summer  after  her  late  terrific  disaster —  **  ThuriL 
a  persuasion  founded  greatly  on  the  hope  of  a  large  auxiliaty 
squadron  to  act  against  her  from  Syracuse  and  her  other  enemies 
in  Sicily  and  Italy.    In  this  day  of  Athenian  distress,  such 
enemies  of  course  became  more  numerous.    Especially  the  city  of 
Thurii  in  Italy,*  which  had  been  friendly  to  Athens  and  had 
furnished  aid  to  Demosthen^  in  his  expedition  to  Sicily,  now 
underwent  a  change,  banished  three  hundred  of  the  leading 
philo- Athenian  citizens  (among  them  the  rhetor  Lysias),  aud 
espoused  the  Peloponnesian  cause  with  ardour.    The  feeling  of 
reaction  at  Thurii,  and  of  vengeance  at  Syracuse,  stimulated  the 
citizens  of  both  places  to  take  active  part  in  an  effort  promising 
to  be  easy  and  glorious,  for  the  destruction  of  Athens  and  her 
empire.    And  volunteers  were  doubtless  the  more  forward,  as 
the  Persian  satraps  of  the  sea-board  were  now  competing  with  each 
other  in  invitations  to  the  Greeks  with  offers  of  abundant  pay. 

1  Thucyd.  vii.  48,  49.  4Thacydid6fl,    vii    38—57;    Diony- 

2  Diodor.  zili.  34.  sios  Halikarnass.,  Jadic.  de  LysU,  p. 
s  Thacyd.  viii.  2 :  compare  tU.  65.        453. 
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Accordingly,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  412  3.C.  (the  year 

B.0. 412.        following  the  catastrophe  of  the  Athenian  armamentX 

a  Sicilian  squadron  of  twenty  triremes  from  Syracuse 

squadron       and  two  from  Selinus,  under  the  command  of  Hermo- 

nwtoaS'     krat^  reached  Peloponn^us  and  joined  the  Lacedse- 

(soeBto         monism  fleet  in  its  expedition  across  the  ^gean  to 
act  against  if  <» 

Athens  in      Miletus.     Another  squadron  of  ten  triremes  from 

tlie^Egean.    ipi^^rii,  under  the  Rhodian  Dorieus,  and  a  further 
reinforcement  from  Tarentum  and  Lokri  followed  soon  after.    It 
was  Hermokrates  who  chiefly  instigated  his  countrymen  to  this 
effort.^    Throughout  the  trying  months  of  the  siege  he  had  taken 
a  leading  part  in  the  defence  of  Syracuse,  seconding  the  plans  of 
Qylippus  with  equal  valour  and  discretion.    As  commander  of 
the  Syracusan  squadron  in  the  main  fleet  now  acting  against 
Athens  in  the  iEgean  (events  already  described  in  my  sixty-first 
chapter),  his  conduct  was  not  less  distinguished.    He  was  ener- 
getic in  action,  and  popular  in  his  behaviour  towards  those  under 
his  command  ;  but  what  stood  out  most  conspicuously  as  well  as 
most  honourably  was  his  personal  incorruptibility.     While  the 
Peloponnesian  admiral   and   trierarchs  accepted  the  bribes  of 
TissaphernSs,  conniving  at  his  betrayal  of  the  common  cause  and 
breach  of  engagement  towards  the  armament,  with  indifference 
to  the  privations  of  their  own  unpaid  seamen,  Hermokrat^  and 
Dorieus  were  strenuous  in  remonstrance,  even  to  the  extent  of 
drawing  upon  themselves  the  indignant  displeasure  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian admiral  Astyochus,  as  well  as  of  the  satrap  himselt' 
They  were  the  more  earnest  in  performing  this  duty,  because  the 
Syracusan  and  Thurian  triremes  were  manned  by  freemen  in 
larger  proportion  than  the  remaining  fleet' 

The  sanguine  expectation,  however,  entertained  by  Hermo- 
iHsap-  krates  and  his  companions  in  crossing  the  sea  from 

E^S^         Sicily,  that  one  single  effort  would  gloriously  close 

defeat  at       i}^q  ^qj^  was  far  from  being  realized.    Athens  resisted 

Kynossema  '  ,     -r        -i 

-^Becond        With  unexpected  energy ;  the  LacedsDmomans  were  so 

defeatat  Blsick  and  faint-hearted,  that  they  even  let  slip  the 
Kyrikus.  golden  opportunity  presented  to  them  by  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  Athenian  Four  Hundred.    Tissaphemes  was  discovered 

1  Thucyd.  viiL  26,  86,  91.  »  Thucyd.  ?iii.  29,  46,  78,  84. 

«  Thucyd.  viiL  84. 
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to  be  studiously  starving  and  protracting  the  war  for  purposes  of 
his  own,  which  Hermokrat^  vainly  tried  to  counterwork  by  a 
personal  visit  and  protest  at  Sparta.^   Accordingly  the  war  trailed 
on  with  fluctuating^  success,  and  even  renovated  efficiency  on  the 
part  of  Athens ;  so  that  the  Syracusans  at  home,  far  from  hearing 
announced  the  accomplishment  of  those  splendid  anticipations 
under  which  their  squadron  had  departed,  received  news  generally 
unfevourable,  and  at  length  positively  disastrous.    They  were 
informed  that  their  seamen  were  ill-paid  and  distressed ;  while 
Athens,  far  from  striking  her  colours,  had  found   means  to 
assemble  a  fleet  at  Samos  competent  still  to  dispute  the  mastery 
of  the  JEgean.    They  heard  of  two  successive  naval  defeats, 
which  the  Peloponnesian  and  Syracusan  fleets  sustained  in  the 
Hellespont'  (one  at  Kynossema,  411  B.O.,  a  second  between 
Abydos  and  Dardanus,  410  B.O.) ;  and  at  length  of  a  third,  more 
decisive  and  calamitous  than  the  preceding,  the  battle  of  Kyzikus 
(409  B.C.X  wherein  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral  Mindarus  was 
slain,  and  the  whole  of  his  fleet  captured  or  destroyed.    In  this 
defeat  the  Syracusan  squadron  were  joint  sufferers.    Their  seamen 
were  compelled  to  bum  all  their  triremes  without  exception,  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ; 
and  were  left  destitute,  without  clothing  or  subsistence,  on  the 
dhores  of  the  Propontis  amidst  the  satrapy  of  Phamabazus.' 
That  satrap,  with  generous  forwardness,  took  them  into  his  pay, 
advanced  to  them  clothing  and  provision  for  two  months,  and 
furnished  them  with  timber  from  the  woods  of  Mount  Ida  to 
build  fresh  ships.    At  Antandrus  (in  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium, 
one  great  place  of  export  for  Idsean  timber),  where  the  re- 
construction took  place,  the  Syracusans  made  themselves  so 
acceptable  and  useful  to  the  citizens,  that  a  vote  of  thanks  and  a 
grant  of  citizenship  was  passed  to  all  of  them  who  chose  to 
accept  it.* 

In  recounting  this  battle,  I  cited  the  brief  and  rude  despatch, 
addressed  to  the  Lacedaemonians  by  Hippokrat^  surviving 
second  officer  of  the  slain  Mindarus,  describing  the  wretched 
condition  of  the  defeated  armament — "Our  honour  is  gone. 
Mindams  is  slain.    The  men  are  hungry.    We  know  not  what 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  85.  >  Xen.  Hellen.  1. 1, 19. 

«  Thucyd.  viii.  106;  Xen.  Hell.  1 1, 7.        <  Xen.  Hellen.  i.  1, 2S-26. 
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to  do."^  This  curiooB  despatch  has  passed  into  history,  be- 

SnfleriiMM  ^^^®®  ^*  ^^^^  intercepted  by  the  Athenians,  and  never 

oftbe  reached  its  destination.     Bat   without  doubt   the 

^1^^^  calamitous  state  of  focts,  which  it  was  intended  to 

diBMpoint-  make  known,  flew  rapidly,  under  many  diflPerent  forms 

ment  and  ^  iii  V»^  a  i  « 

diroieamure  of  words,  both  to  Peloponnesus  and  to  Syracuse, 
at  Syraciue.  g^^j  ^  ^^  reality  was,  the  first  impression  made  by 
the  news  would  probably  be  yet  sadder ;  since  the  intervention 
of  Phamabazus,  whereby  the  sufferers  were  so  much  relieved, 
would  hardly  be  felt  or  authenticated  until  after  some  interval. 
At  Syracuse,  the  event  on  being  made  known  excited  not  only 
powerful  sympathy  with  the  sufferers,  but  also  indignant 
displeasure  against  Hermokrat^  and  his  colleagues,  who,  having 
instigated  their  countrymen  three  years  before,  by  sanguine  hopes 
an(f  assurances,  to  commence  a  foreign  expedition  for  the  purpose 
of  finally  putting  down  Athens,  had  not  only  achieved  nothing 
but  had  sustained  a  series  of  reverses,  ending  at  length  in  utter 
ruin,  from  the  very  enemy  whom  they  had  pronounced  to  be 
incapable  of  further  resistance. 

It  was  under  such  sentiment  of  displeasure,  shortly  after  the 
fianishment  defeat  of  Kyzikus,  that  a  sentence  of  banishment  was 
toSU^^  passed  at  Syracuse  against  Hermokrates  and  his 
coUeawiea  <^oll®ag^®8.  The  sentence  was  transmitted  to  Asia, 
Sentence  and  made  known  by  Hermokrat^  himself  to  the 
^tB?by  armament,  convoked  in  public  meeting.  While 
g^<^  lamenting  and  protesting  against  its  alleged  injustice 
annament.  and  illegality,  he  entreated  the  armament  to  maintain 
diroieasiire  unabated  good  behaviour  for  the  future,  and  to  choose 
fttit.  j^QYf  admirals   for   the   time   until   the   successors 

nominated  at  Syracuse  should  arrive.  The  news  was  heard 
with  deep  regret  by  the  trierarchs,  the  pilots,  and  the  maritime 
soldiers  or  marines,  who,  attached  to  Hermokrat^  from  his 
popular  manner,  his  constant  openness  of  communication  with 
them,  and  his  anxiety  to  collect  their  opinions,  loudly  proclaimed 
that  they  would  neither  choose  nor  serve  under  any  other  leaders.' 
But  the  admirab  repressed  this  disposition,  deprecating  any 
resistance  to  the  decree  of  the  city.    They  laid  down  their 

1  Xen.   Hellen.  i.  1,   28.     *Epp<t  ra    r&v6pts  *  afropcofie«  ri  ypi|  <pf  y. 
KoAd.      MiVaopof   ant<r<rova'    nuimvrt         ^  Aen.  Hellen.  i.  1,  27. 
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commands,  inyitmg  anj  man  dissatisfied  with  them  to  prefer  his 
complaint  at  once  publicly,  and  reminding  the  soldiers  of  the 
many  Tictories  and  glorious  conflicts,  both  by  land  and  sea, 
which  had  knit  them  together  by  the  ties  of  honourable  fellowship. 
No  man  stood  forward  to  accuse  them ;  and  they  consented,  on 
the  continued  request  of  the  arlnament,  to  remain  in  command, 
until  their  three  successors  arrived — Demarchus,  Myskon,  and 
Potamis.  They  then  retired  amidst  universal  regret,  many  of 
the  trierarchs  even  binding  themselves  by  oath,  that  on  returning 
to  Syracuse  they  would  procure  their  restoration.  The  change  of 
commanders  took  place  at  Milgtus.^ 

Though  Hermokrat§s,  in  his  address  to  the  soldiers,  would 
doubtless  find  response  when  he  invoked  the  remem-  Henno- 
biance  of  past  victories,  yet  he  would  hardly  have  ^mteed* 
found  the  like  response  in  a  Syracnsan  assembly.    For  the  Sy- 
if  we  review  the  proceedmgs  of  the  armament  smce  what  he 
he  conducted  it  from  Syracuse  to  join  the  Pelopon-  SSSL'^^^but 
nesian  fleet,  we  shall  find  that  on  the  whole  his  expedi-  his  contact 
tion  had  been  a  complete  £Edlure,  and  that  his  assurances  mander  had 
of  success  against  Athens  had  ended  in  nothing  but  ^^°  ^^^ 
disappointment.     There  was   therefore   ample   cause  for   the 
discontent  of  his  countrymen.    But  on  the  other  hand,  as  far  as 
our  limited  means  of  information  enable  us  to  judge,  the  sentence 
of  banishment  against  him  appears  to  have  been  undeserved  and 
unjust    For  we  cannot  trace  the  illnsuccess  of  Hermokrates  to 
any  misconduct  or  omission  on  his  part :  in  regard  to  personal 
incorruptibility,  and  strenuous  resistance  to  the  duplicity  of 
TissaphemSs,  he  stood  out  as  an  honourable  exception  among  a 
body  of   venal  colleagues.      That  satrap,  indeed,  as  soon  us 
Hermokrat^  had  fallen  into  disgrace,  circulated  a  version  of  his 
own^  pretending  that  the  latter,  having  asked  money  from  him 
and  been  refused,  had  sought  by  calumnious  means  to  revenge 
such  refusaL'    But  this  story,  whether  believed  elsewhere  or  not, 
found  no  credit  with  the  other  satrap  Phamabazus,  who  warmly 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  banished  general,  presenting  him  with 
a  sum  of  money  even  unsolicited.     This  money  Hermokrat^ 
immediately  employed  in  getting  together  triremes  and  mer- 
cenary soldiers  to  accomplish  his  restoration  to  Syracuse  by 
1  Xen.  HeUen.  i  1,  27—31.  2  Thncyd.  viii  86. 
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force.^  We  shall  presently  see  how  he  &red  in  itns  attempt. 
Meanwhfle  we  may  remark  that  the  sentence  of  banishment, 
though  in  itself  unjust,  would  appear  amply  justified  in  the  eyes 
of  his  countrymen  by  his  own  subsequent  resort  to  hostile 
measures  against  them. 

The  party  opposed  to  Hermokrat^  had  now  the  preponderance 
Internal  ^  Syracuse,  and  by  their  influence  probably  the 
^ate  of  sentence  against  him  was  passed,  under  the  grief  and 
coDstit-itioo  wrath  occasioned  by  the  defeat  of  Kyzikus.  Unfor- 
of  iMokidB.  tunately  we  have  only  the  most  scanty  information  as 
to  the  internal  state  of  Syracuse  during  the  period  immediately 
succeeding  the  Athenian  siege — a  period  of  marked  popular 
sentiment  and  peculiar  interest.  As  at  Athens  under  the 
pressure  of  the  Xerxeian  invasion,  the  energies  of  all  the  citizens, 
rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  had  been  called  forth  for  repulse  of 
the  common  enemy,  and  had  been  not  more  than  enough  to  achieve 
it.  As  at  Athens  after  the  battles  of  Salamis  and  Plataea,  so  at 
Syracuse  after  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  besiegers,  the 
people,  elate  with  the  plenitude  of  recent  effort,  and  conscious  that 
the  late  successful  defence  had  been  the  joint  work  of  all,  were  in 
a  state  of  animated  democratical  impulse,  eager  for  the  utmost 
extension  and  equality  of  political  rights.  Even  before  the  Athe- 
nian siege,  the  government  had  been  democratical — a  fact  which 
Thucydides  notices  as  among  the  causes  of  the  successful  defence, 
by  rendering  the  citizens  unanimous  in  resistance,  and  by  pre- 
venting the  besiegers  from  exciting  intestine  discontent.'  But  in 
the  period  immediately  after  the  siege,  it  underwent  changes 
which  are  said  to  have  rendered  it  still  more  democratical.  On 
the  proposition  of  an  influential  citizen  named  Diokles,  a  commis- 
sion of  Ten  was  named,  of  which  he  was  president,  for  the  purpose 
of  revising  both  the  constitution  and  the  legislation  of  the  city. 
Some  organic  alterations  were  adopted,  one  of  which  was,  that 
the  lot  should  be  adopted,  instead  of  the  principle  of  election,  in 
the  nomination  of  magistrates.  Furthermore,  a  new  code,  or 
collection  of  criminal  and  civil  enactments,  was  drawn  up  and 
sanctioned.  We  know  nothing  of  its  details,  but  we  are  told  that 
its  penalties  were  extremely  severe,  its  determination  of  offences 
minute  and  special,  and  its  language  often  obscure  as  well  as 
1  Xei;.  Hellen.  L 1,  81 ;  Dioddr.  ziiL  63.  >  Thucyd.  viL  56. 
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brief.    It  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Laws  of  Dickies,  the 
chief  of  the  committee  who  had  prepared  it    Though  now  a«iopted 
at  Syracuse,  it  did  not  last  long  ;  for  we  shall  iind  in  five  or  six 
years  the  despotism  of  Dionysius  extinguishing  it,  just  as  Peisis- 
tratus  had  put  down  the  Solonian  legislation  at  Aliens.    But  it 
was  again  revived  at  the  extinction  of  the  Dionysian  dynasty,  after 
the  lax>8e  of  more  than  sixty  years,  with  comments  and  modifica- 
tions by  a  committee,  among  whose  members  were  the  Corinthians 
Kephalaus  and  Timoleon.    It  is  also  said  to  have  been  copied  in 
varioas  other  Sicilian  cities,  and  to  have  remained  in  force  until 
the  absorption  of  all  Sicily  uuder  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.^ 
We  have  the  austere  character  of  Dioklls  illustrated  by  a  story 
(of  more  than  dubious  credit,*  and  of  which  the  like  is  DifHcuity  of 
recounted  respecting  other  Grecian  legislators^  that  detennining 
having  inadvertently  violated  one  of  his  own  enact-  coiwUtutioD 
ments,  he  enforced  the  duty  of  obedience  by  falling  on  ""• 
his  own  sword.    But  unfortunately  we  are  not  permitted  to  know 
the  substance  of  his  laws,  which  would  have  thrown  so  much  light 
on  the  sentiments  and  position  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks.    Nor  can 
we  distinctly  make  out  to  what  extent  the  political  constitution 
of  Syracuse  was  now  changed.    Fur  though  Dioddrus  tells  us  that 
the  lot  was  now  applied  to  the  nomination  of  magistrates,  yet  he 
does  not  state  whether  it  was  applied  to  all  magistrates,  or  under 
what  reserves  and  exceptions — such,  for  example,  as  those  adopted 
at  Athens.    Aristotle  too  states  that  the  Syracusan  people,  after 
the  Athenian  siege,  changed  their  constitution  from  a  partial 
democracy  into  an  entire  democracy.    Yet  he  describes  Dionysius, 
five  or  six  years  afterwards,  as  pushing  himself  up  to  the  despotism 
by  the  most  violent  demagogic  opposition,  and  as  having  accused, 
disgraced,  and  overthrown  certain  rich  leaders  then  in  possession 
of  tiie  functions  of  government'    If  the  constitutional  forms  were 
rendered  more  democratical,  it  would  seem  that  the  practice  cannot 
have  materially  changed,  and  that  the  persons  actually  in  leading 
function  still  continued  to  be  rich  men. 

1  Diod6r.  xiiL  88 — 85.  ovt,  ix  woKirtCat  tit  SrnioKftarCay  luri- 

sck>mpare  Dioddr.  xiil.  76— about  /SoAe. 
the  banishment  of  Diokl^s.             ^  y.  4,  4, 6.  ^  koX  Aioki^uk  Kanryopwy 

'Aristotel.  Politic,  y.  8,  4.      koX  iv  l^a^vaiov  icat  twv  nkovvlnv  4\^mO-n  r^ 

1opaxov<rai9  &  d^MOf,  atT(o«  ytvouuevot  rvfuxvvLBo^^  5ia  ri)v  i\0pav  niartvOti^  w« 

rrit  viKiit  rot)  woKifUtv  rov  rpb«  'AOrivaC-  ^/iortjcbc  tav. 
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The  war  carried  on  by  the  Syracusans  against  Naxos  and  Katana, 
Invasion  *^^  continuing  more  than  three  years,!  was  brought 
from  to  a  close  by  an  enemy  from  without,  even  more  for- 

^'^"*®*      midable  thMi  Athens.    This  time,  the  invader  was  not 
Hellenic,  but  Phoenician — ^the  ancient  foe  of  Hellas,  Carthage. 

It  has  been  abready  recounted,  how  in  the  same  eventful  year 
state  of  the  ^^®^  ^^'^  which  transported  Xerxfis  across  the  Hdles- 
Cartha-  pont  to  meet  his  defeat  at  Salamis,  the  Carthaginians 
*^*"**°*  had  poured  into  Sicily  a  vast  mercenary  host  under 
Hamilkar,  for  the  purpose  of  reinstating  in  Himera  the  despot 
Terillus,  who  had  been  expelled  by  Theron  of  Agrigentum.  On 
that  occasion,  Hamilkar  had  been  slain,  and  his  large  army 
defeated,  by  the  Syracusan  despot  Cklon,  in  the  memorable  battle 
of  Himera.  So  deep  had  been  the  impression  left  by  this  defeat^ 
that  for  the  seventy  years  which  intervened  between  480 — 410 
B.C.,  the  Carthaginians  had  never  again  invaded  the  island.  They 
resumed  their  aggressions  shortly  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Athenian  power  before  Syracuse;  which  same  event  had  also 
stimulated  the  Persians,  who  had  been  kept  in  restraint  while  the 
Athenism  empire  remained  unimpaired,  again  to  act  offensively 
for  the  recovery  of  their  dommion  over  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  The 
great  naval  power  of  Athens,  inspiring  not  merely  reserve  but 
even  alarm  to  Carthage,'  had  been  a  safeguard  to  the  Hellenic  world 
boih  at  its  eastern  and  its  western  extremity*  No  sooner  was 
that  safeguard  overthrown  than  the  hostile  pressure  of  the 
foreigner  began  to  be  felt,  as  well  upon  Western  Sicily  as  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  JSgean. 

From  this  time  forward  for  two   centuries,  down   to   the 

B.o  480—       conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  Carthaginians 

410.  will  be  found  frequent  in  their  aggressive  interventions 

Extent  of      in  Sicily,  and  "upon  an  extensive  scale,  so  as  to  act 

nSo^empire  powerfidly  on  the  destinies  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks. 

—power  and  Whether  any  internal  causes  had  occurred  to  make 
popalation       _  ,.«  .  .■..,  i. 

— Liby-         them  abstain  from  mtervention  during  the  precedmg 

Phcenidans.   ggjaerations,  we  are  unable  to  say.    The  history  of 
this  powerful  and  wealthy  city  is  very  little  known.    We  make 

1  Diod6r.  xiii.  66.  vov  tilvou.  vin^ai.     ov  yap  av4Kniirrav 

9  Thucyd.  vi.  S4.    Speech  of  Hermo-  ovroi?,  oAA'  d«l  iti.  il>6fiov  <la>l  u^  irorc 

krat^s  to  his  conntrymen  at  Syracuse  'A0nveuoi  avroU  iv\  i^v  irdXiv  tMttxnv, 

— SomI  St  fioi  fcal  if  KoLpxn66va  a/iti-  Ac.                 , 
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out  a  few  facts,  which  impart  a  general  idea  both  of  her  oligar- 
chical government,  and  of  her  extensive  colonial  possessions,  but 
which  leave  us  in  the  dark  as  to  her  continuous  history.  Her 
possessions  were  most  extensive  along  the  coast  of  Africa  both 
eastward  and  westward  from  her  city;  comprehending  also 
Sardinia  and  the  Balearic  isles,  but  (at  this  time,  probably)  few 
settlements  in  Spain.  She  had  quite  enough  to  occupy  her 
attention  elsewhere,  without  meddUng  in  Sicilian  affairs;  the 
more  so  as  her  province  in  Sicily  was  rather  a  dependent  ally 
than  a  colonial  possession.  In  the  early  treaties  made  with  Rome, 
the  CSarthaginians  restrict  and  even  interdict  the  traffic  of  the 
Bomans  both  with  Sardinia  and  Africa  (except  Carthage  itself) ; 
but  they  grant  the  amplest  licence  of  intercourse  with  the 
Carthaginian  province  of  SicUy,  which  they  consider  as  standing 
in  the  same  relation  to  Carthage  as  the  cities  of  Latium  stood  in 
to  Rome.^  While  the  connexion  of  Carthage  with  Sicily  was 
thus  less  dose,  it  would  appear  that  her  other  dependencies  gave 
her  much  trouble,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  her  own  harsh  and 
extortionate  dominion. 

All  our  positive  information,  scanty  as  it  is,  about  Carthage 
and  her  institutions,  relates  to  the  fourth,  third,  or  second 
centuries  B.O. ;  yet  it  may  be  held  to  justify  presumptive  con- 
clusions as  to  the  fifth  century  B.a,  especially  in  reference  to  the 
general  system  pursued.  The  maximum  of  her  power  was 
attained  before  her  first  war  with  Rome,  which  be^m  in  264 
B.a ;  the  first  and  second  Punic  wars  both  of  them  greatly 
reduced  her  strength  and  dominion.  Tet  in  spite  of  such  reduc- 
tion we  learn  that  about  150  B.O.,  shortly  before  the  third  Punic 
war,  which  ended  in  the  capture  and  depopulation  of  the  city, 


1  Polybios,  iii  22,  23,  24.  to  be  of  earlier  d&te,  somewhere  be- 
He  gives  three  separate  treaties  tweeii480— 410B.C.  This  second  treaty 
(either  wholly  or  in  part)  between  the  is  far  more  restrictive  than  the  first, 
Carthaginians  and  Romans.  The  against  the  Bomans,  for  it  interdicts 
latest  M  the  three  belongs  to  the  days  them  from  all  traffic  either  with  Sar- 
of  Pyrrhns,  about  278  B.c. :  the  earliest  dinia  or  Africa,  except  the  city  of  Car- 
te 508  B.C.  The  intermediate  treaty  is  thage  itself ;  the  first  treaty  permitted 
not  marked  as  to  date  by  any  spedflc  such  trade  nnder  certain  lunitations 
evidence,  but  I  see  no  ground  for  sup-  and  conditions.  The  second  treaty 
posing  that  it  is  so  late  as  845  B.C.,  argues  a  comparativcT  superiority  of 
which  is  the  date  assigned  to  it  by  Carthage  to  Bome,  which  would  rather 
Oasaubon,  identifying  it  with  the  seem  to  belong  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
treaty  aUuded  to  by  livy,  viL  27.  I  fifth  century  B.C.  than  to  the  latter 
cannot  but  think  that  it  is  more  likely  half  of  the  fourth. 
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not  less  than  700,000  souls  >  weie  computed  in  it,  as  occupants  of 
a  fortified  circumference  of  above  twenty  miles,  covering  a  penin- 
sula with  its  isthmus.  Upon  this  isthmus  its  citadel  Byrsa  was 
situated,  surrounded  by  a  triple  wall  of  its  own,  and  crowned  at 
its  summit  by  a  magnificent  temple  of  iBsculapius.  The 
numerous  population  is  the  more  remarkable,  since  Utica  (a 
considerable  city,  colonized  from  Phoenicia  more  anciently  than 
even  Carthage  itseli^  and  always  independent  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, though  in  the  condition  of  an  inferior  and  discontented 
ally)  was  within  the  distance  of  seven  miles  from  Carthage  >  on 
the  one  side,  and  Tunis  seemingly  not  much  &rther  off  on  the 
other.  Even  at  that  time,  too,  the  Carthaginians  are  said  to  have 
possessed  300  tributary  cities  in  Libya.'  Yet  this  was  bat  a 
small  fraction  of  the  prodigious  empire  which  had  belonged  to 
them  certainly  in  the  fourth  century  B.C,  and  in  all  probability 
also  between  480 — 410  B.a  That  empire  extended  eastward  as 
far  as  the  Altars  of  the  Philseni,  near  ^e  Great  Syrtis,  westward 
all  along  the  coast  to  the  Pillars  of  Herakl^s  and  the  western 
coast  of  Morocco.  The  line  of  coast  south-east  of  Carthage,  as  far 
as  the  bay  called  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  was  proverbial  (under  the 
name  of  Byzacium  and  the  Emporia)  for  its  fertility.  Along 
this  extensive  line  were  distributed  indigenous  Libyan  tribes, 
living  by  agriculture ;  and  a  mixed  population  called  Liby- 
Phoenicians,  formed  by  intermarriage  and  coalition  of  some  of 
these  tribes  either  with  colonists  from  Tyre  and  Sidon,  or  perhaps 
with  a  Canaanitish  population  akin  in  race  to  the  Phoenicians, 
yet  of  still  earlier  settlement  in  the  country.*  These  Liby- 
Phoemcians  dwelt  in  towns,  seemingly  of  moderate  size  and  un- 
fortified, but  each  surrounded  by  a  territory  ample  and  fertile, 
yielding  large  produce.  They  were  assiduous  cultivators,  but 
generally  unwarlike,  which  latter  quality  was  ascribed  by  ancient 
theory  to  the  extreme  richness  of  their  soiL'     Of  the  Liby- 

iStrabo.  xviL  pp.  882,  888;  JAry,        >  Strabo,  u^  <up. 

WO^i^tSdthe  h^^ot^  tained  with  much  plausibihty,  in  hia 

iithmuirai  60  stadia.    But  this  is  }??f!5?S^ ./jl  T>fcf^f«rt«i  i7*^i;i 

noticed  by  Barth  as  much  exaggerated  <Je6«l"chte  d»  Phoemner.  vol  ii.  part 

SS™^,5derKtiste^MiS  ii- PP- «5-466.    See Diodir.  xx.  6^. 
meers.  p.  86).  o  Liyy,  xxix.  26.    Compare  the  last 

s  AppuutL  Beb.  Punic  viiL  76.  chapter  of  the  history  of  Herodotus. 
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Phoenician  towns  the  number  is  not  known  to  us,  but  it  must 

have  been  prodigiously  great,  since  we  are  told  that  both  Agatho- 

kl^  and  Begulus  in  their  respective  invasions  captured  no  less 

than  200.    A  single  district,  called  Tuska,  is  also  spoken  of  as 

having  60  towns.^ 

A  few  of  the  towns  along  the  coast — Hippo,  Utica,  Adrumetum, 

Thapsus,  Leptis,  &c — ^were  colonies  from  Tyre,  like 

Carth&ge  herself.     With  respect  to  Carthage,  there-  ingof 

fore,  they  stood  upon  a  different  footing  from  the  SwSSTher 

liby-Phoenician  towns,  either  maritime  or  in  the  subjects. 

.  -rr-iy^i.*  •••••        A      Colonies 

mtenor.    Yet  the  Carthaginians  contrived  in  time  to  sent  oat 

render  every  town  tributary,  with  the  exception  of  SSSaiage. 
IJtica.  They  thus  derived  revenue  from  all  the  in- 
habitants of  this  fertile  region,  Tyrian,  Liby-Phcenician,  and 
indigenous  Libyan ;  and  the  amount  which  they  imposed  appears 
to  have  been  exorbitant  At  one  time,  immediately  after  the  first 
Pmiic  war,  they  took  from  the  rural  cultivators  as  much  as  one- 
half  of  their  produce,'  and  doubled  at  one  stroke  the  tribute 
levied  upon  the  towns.  The  town  and  district  of  Leptis  paid  to 
them  a  tribute  of  one  talent  per  day,  or  365  talents  annually. 
Such  exactions  were  not  collected  without  extreme  harshness  of 
enforq^^nent,  sometimes  stripping  the  tax-payer  of  all  that  he 
posseesed,  and  even  tearing  him  from  his  family  to  be  sold  in 
person  for  a  slave.'    Accordingly,  the  general  sentiment  among 

1  Dioddr.  XT.  17 ;  Appian.  viii.  8, 68.  li.  2,  p.  455)  assigns  this  large  assess- 

3  Colonel  Leake  observes,  with  re-  ment  to  Leptis  Magna ;  but  the  passage 

•pect  to  the  modem  Greeks,  who  work  of  Livy  can  relate  only  to  Leptis  Parva, 

on  the   plains  of  Turkev,  upon   the  in  the  region  called  Emporia, 
landed  property  of  Turkish  proprietors        Leptis  Magna  was  at  a  far  greater 

— "  The  Helots  seem  to  have  resembled  distance  from  Carthage,  near  the  Great 

the  Greeks,  who  labour  on  the  Turkish  Syrtis. 

fanns  in  the  plaint  of  Turkey,  and  who        Dr.  Barth  (Wanderungen  durch  die 

are  bound  to  account  to  their  masters  Kiistenliuider    des    Mittellandischen 

for  one-half  of  the  produce  of  the  Meers,  pp.  81 — 140)  has  given  a  recent 

soil,  as  TyrtsBus  says  ox  the  Messenians  and  valuable  examination  of  the  site 

of  his  time—  of  Carthage  and  of  the  neighbouring 

(TVrtcBus,  Frag.  5,  ed.  Schneid.)  must   have   comprised   the   territory 

The  condition  of  the  Greeks  in  the  south  of   Carthage  and  approaching 

mountainous  regions  is  not  so  hard"  very  near  to  the  citv ;  for  Scipio  Afr£ 

(Leake.  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  168).  canus,  in  his  expedition  from  Sicily, 

s  Poly  bias,  i.  72  ;  Livy,  xxxiv.  62.  directed  his  pilots  to  steer  for  £mporia. 

Movers  (Geschichte  der  Phoenizier,  He  intended  to  land  very  near  Car- 
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the  dependencies  towards  Carthage  was  one  of  mingled  fear  and 
hatred,  which  rendered  them  eager  to  revolt  on  the  landing  of 
any  foreign  invader.  In  some  cases  the  Carthaginians  seem  to 
have  guarded  against  such  contingences  by  paid  garrisons ;  but 
they  also  provided  a  species  of  garrison  from  among  their  own 
citizens,  by  sending  out  from  Carthage  poor  men,  and  assigning 
to  them  lots  of  land  with  the  cultivators  attached.  This  pro- 
vision for  poor  citizens  as  emigrants  (mainly  analogous  to  the 
Roman  colonies^  was  a  standing  feature  in  the  Carthaginian, 
political  system,  serving  the  double  purpose  of  obviating  discon- 
tent among  their  town  population  at  home,  and  of  keeping  watch 
over  their  dependencies  abroad.  ^ 

In  the  fifth  century  B.O.,  the  Carthaginians  had  no  apprehen- 
MiUtaiT  ^^^  ^^  ^"^7  ^^^^ff^  enemy  invading  them  from  sea> 
gj^j^  ward  :  an  enterprise  first  attempted  in  316  RO,  to 
the  surprise  of  every  one,  by  the  Syracusan  Agatho- 
kl^s.  Nor  were  their  enemies  on  the  land  side  formidable  as 
conquerors,  though  they  were  extremely  annoying  as  plunderers. 
The  Numidians  and  other  native  tribes,  half-naked  and  predatory 
horsemen,  distinguished  for  speed  as  well  as  for  indefatigable 
activity,  so  harassed  the  individual  cultivators  of  the  soil,  that 
the  Carthaginians  dug  a  long  line  of  ditch  to  keep  thel^  ofif.^ 
But  these  barbarians  did  not  acquire  sufficient  organization  to  act 
for  permanent  objects,  until  the  reign  of  Maainisaa  and  the 
second  Punic  war  with  Borne.  During  the  fifth  and  fourth 
centuries  B.C.,  therefore  (prior  to  the  invasion  of  Agathokl^),  the 
warfare  carried  on  by  the  Carthaginians  was  constantly  aggressive 
and  in  foreign  parts.    For  these  purposes  they  chiefly  employed 

thage;  and  he  actually  did  land  on  Carthaginians    afterwards,    as    they 

the  White  Cape,  near  to  that  city,  but  grew  more  powerful,  extended  their 

on  the  north  side,  and  still  nearer  to  possessions  beyond  the  trench,  as  we 

Utica.    This  region  north  of  Carthage  see  by  the  passages  of  Appian  above 

was  probably  not  included  in  the  name  referred  to. 

Emporia  (Livy,  xxix.  26—27).  Movers  (Gesoh.  der  Phoeniz.  ii.  2,  p. 

i  Aristotel.  Politic,  ii  8.  9  ;  vi.  3,  6.  457)  identifies  this  trench  with  the  one 

3  Appian.  viii.  82,  54,  59 ;  Phlegon.  which  Pliny  names  near  Theme  on  the 

Trail  de  Mirabilibus,  c.  18.    Ev^ovos  Lesser  Syrtis,  as  having  been  dux  by 

M  ipviaiv  iv  ncpiiTv^a-ei.  Kap^ijfiovtow  order  of  the  second  Afncanus,  to  form 

ircpira^pevovra$    r^v    ioiea^   cirapxtai',  a  boundary  between  the  Roman  pro- 

cvpeiv  bpvtrmvra^  ivo  «'k<Actov«  iv  v6ptf  vince  of  Africa  and  tbe  dominion  of 

xet^eVovc.  Ac  the  native  kings  (Pliny,  H.  N.  ▼.  8). 

The  line  of  trench,  however,  was  But  I  greatly  doubt  such  identity.    It 

dug  apparentlv  at  an  early  sta^  of  appears  to  me  that  this  last  is  disUnct 

the  Carthaginian  dominion;  for  the  from  the  Carthaginian  trench. 
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foreign  mercenaries,  hired  for  the  occasion  from  Italy,  Gktul, 
Spain,  and  the  islands  of  the  Western  Mediterranean,  together 
with  conscripts  from  their  Libyan  dependencies.  The  native 
Carthaginians,^  though  encouraged  by  honorary  marks  to  under- 
take this  military  service,  were  generally  averse  to  it^  and 
sparingly  employed.  But  these  citizens,  though  not  often  sent 
on  foreign  service,  constituted  a  most  formidable  force  when 
called  upon.  No  less  than  forty  thousand  hoplites  went  forth 
from  the  gates  of  Carthage  to  resist  Agathokl^  together  with  one 
^lousand  cavalry  and  two  thousand  war-chariots.'  An  immense 
public  magazine — of  arms,  muniments  of  war  of  all  kinds,  and 
provisions — appears  to  have  been  kept  in  the  walls  of  Byrsa,  the 
eitadel  of  Carthage.*  A  chosen  division  of  2500  citizens,  men  of 
wealth  and  fsmiily,  formed  what  was  called  the  Sacred  Band  of 
Carthage,^  distinguished  for  their  bravery  in  the  field  as  well  as 
for  the  splendour  of  their  arms,  and  the  gold  and  silver  plate 
which  formed  x>art  of  their  baggage.  We  shall  find  these  citizen 
troops  occasionally  employed  on  service  in  Sicily ;  but  most  part 
of  the  Carthaginian  army  consists  of  Gauls,  Iberians^  Libyans, 
&c.,  a  mingled  host  got  together  for  the  occasion,  discordant  in 
language  as  well  as  in  customs.  Such  men  had  never  any  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  in  which  they  fought^  seldom  to  the  com- 
manders under  whom  they  served ;  while  they  were  often  treated 
by  Carthage  with  bad  faith,  and  recklessly  abemdoned  to  destruc- 
tion.' A  military  system  such  as  this  was  pregnant  with  danger, 
if  ever  the  mercenary  soldiers  got  footing  in  Africa ;  as  happened 
after  the  first  Punic  war,  when  the  city  was  brought  to  the  brink 
of  ruin.  But  on  foreign  service  in  Sicily  these  mercenaries  often 
enabled  Carthage  to  make  conquest  at  the  cost  only  of  her  money, 
Without  any  waste  of  the  blood  of  her  own  citizens.     The 

1 A   Oarthaffinian  citizen  wore  as        *  Dioddr.  ztL  8. 
many  rinra  as  he  had  senred  campaigns        ^See  the   striking  description  in 
j(AristoteI  Politic,  vii.  2, 6).  livy  of  the  motley  oompositiou  of  the 

» Diodar.  XX.  10.  S''M^5T?517J!S!5««i '''ff! 


he  bestows  Jnst  admuation  on  the 

>  Appian,  viii.  80.    Twenty  thousand  genius  of  Hannibal,  for  having  always 

paaopues,  together  with  an  immense  maintained  his  ascendency  over  them, 

stock  of  weapons  and  engines  of  siege,  and  kept  them  in  obedience  and  har- 

were  delivered  up  to  the  perfidious  mony(Liyy,xxTiiL12)L    Ckmipare  Poly- 

manoeuvree  of  the  Romans,  a  little  bius,L  66— 67,  and  the  manner  in  which 

before  the  last  siege  of  Carthage.  Imilkon  abandoned  his  mercenaries  to 

See  Botticher,  Geschichto  der  Oar-  destruction  at  Synurase  (Dioddr.  xiv. 

tlnger,  pp.  20-26.  76—77). 
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Carthaginian  generals  seem  generally  to  have  relied,  like 
Persians,  upon  numbers,  manifesting  little  or  no  military  skill ; 
until  we  come. to  the  Punic  wars  with  Home,  conducted  under 
Hamilkar  Barca  and  his  illustrious  son  HannibaL 

Respecting  the  political  constitution  of  Carthage,  the  facts 
Political        known  are  too  few,  and  too  indistinct,  to  enable  us  to 
<»iwtttation   comprehend  its  real  working.    The  magistrates  most 
conspicuous  in  rank  and  precedence  were  the  two 
Kings  or  Suffetes,  who  presided  over  the  Senate.^    They  seem  to 
have  been  renewed  annually,  though  how  far  the  same  persons 
were  re-eligible  or  actually  re-chosen  we  do  not  know  ;  but  they 
were  always  selected  out  of  some  few  principal  families  or  gentes. 
There  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  genuine  Carthaginian 
citizens  were  distributed  into  three  tribes,  thirty  curiae,  and  three 
hundred  gentes,  something  in  the  manner  of  the  Roman  "paXn- 
ciana    From  these  gentes  emanated  a  Senate  of  three  hundred, 
out  of  which  again  was  formed  a  smaller  council  or  committee  of 
thirty  princvpes  representing   the    curiae;*   sometimes    a   still 
smaller,  of  only  ten  princi^pes.     These  little  councils  are  both 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  political  proceedings  of  Carthage ; 
and  perhaps  the  Thirty  may  coincide  with  what  Polybius  calls 
the  Gerusia  or  Council  of  Ancients,  the  Three  Hundred  with 
that  which  he  calls  the  Senate.'    Aristotle  assimilates  the  two 
Kings  (Suifetes)  of  Carthage  to  the  two  Kmgs  of  Sparta,  and  the 
•Gerusia  of  Carthage  also  to  that  of  Sparta,*  which  latter  consisted 
of  thirty  members,  including  the  Kings  who  sat  in  it.    But 
Aristotle  does  not  allude  to  any  assembly  at  Carthage  analogous 
to  what  Polybius  calls  the  Senate.    He  mentions  two  Councils, 
one  of  one  hundred  members,  the  other  of  one  hundred  and  four; 
and  certain  Boards  of  Five — the  Pentarchies.    He  compares  the 
•Council  of  one  hundred  and  four  to  the  Spartan  Ephors ;  yet 


1  There  were  in  like  manner  two  pp.  488 — 409. 

SufiFetes  in  Gades  and  each  ot  the  «  Polybius,  x.  18 ;  livy,  rrx.  IS. 

other  Phoenician  colonies  (Livv,  xxviiL  Tet  again  Polybius  in  another  vu^ 

S7).    Cornelius  Nepos  (Hannibal,  c.  7)  speaks  of  the  Cterontion  at  Carthage 

talks  of  Hannibal  as  having  been  made  as  representing  the  aiistocratical  force, 

Mng  (rex)  when  he  was  invested  with  and  as  opposed  to  the  irAn0o«  or  peofuo 

his  great  foreign  military  command,  at  (vi  61).    It  would  seem  that  by  IVpoi^ 

twenty-two  years  of  age.    So  Dioddms  rtov  he  must  mean  the  same  as  toe 

<ziT.  54)  talks  about  Imilkon,  and  Hero-  assembly  called  in  another  passage  (x. 

dotus  (vii.  166)  about  Hamilkur.  18)  SvyKAi^ros- 

3  See  Movers,  Die  Phdnizier,  iL  1  *  AristoteL  Politic,  it  8, 2. 
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again  he  talks  of  the  Pentarchies  as  invested  with  extensive 
functions,  and  terms  the  Council  of  one  hundred  the  greatest 
authority  in  the  state.  Perhaps  this  last  Council  was  identical 
with  the  assembly  of  one  hundred  Judges  (said  to  have  been 
chosen  from  the  Senate  as  a  check  upon  the  generals  employed)^ 
or  Ordo  Judicum  ;  of  which  Livy  speaks  after  the  second  Pimic 
war  as  existing  with  its  members  perpetual,  and  so  powerful  that 
it  overruled  all  the  other  assemblies  and  magistracies  of  the  state. 
Through  the  influence  of  Hannibal,  a  law  was  passed  to  lessen 
the  overweening  power  of  this  Order  of  Judges,  causing  them  to 
be  elected  only  for  one  year,  instead  of  being  perpetual.^ 

These  statements,  though  coming  from  valuable  authors,  convey 
BO  little  information,  and  are  withal  so  difl&cult  to  re-  oligarchical 
concile,  that  both  the  structure  and  working  of  the  ^Se^^ 
political  machine  at  Carthage  may  be  said  to  be  at  Carthage. 
unknown.'     But  it  seems  clear  that  the  general  spirit  of  the 
government  was  highly  oligarchical ;  that  a  few  rich,  old,  and 
powerful  families  divided  among  themselves  the  great  offices  and 
influence  of   the  state  ;    that  they  maintained  themselves  in 
pointed  and  even  insolent  distinction  from  the  multitude ; '  that 
they  stood  opposed  to  each  other  in  bitter  feuds,  often  stained  by 
gross  perfidy  and  bloodshed  ;  and  that  the  treatment  with  which, 
through  these  violent  party-antipathies,  unsuccessful   generals 
were  visited,  was  cruel  in  the  extreme.*    It  appears  that  wealth 
was  one  indispensable  qualification,  and  that  magistrates  and 
generals  procured  their  appointments  in  a  great  measure  by 
corrupt  means.    Of  such  corruption,  one  variety  was  the  habit 
of  constantly  regaling  the  citizens  in  collective  banquets  of  the 
cwricd  or  the  political  associations,  a  habit  so  continual,  and 
embracing  so  wide  a  circle  of  citizens,  that  Aristotle  compares 
these  banquets  to  the  jphiditia  or  public  mess  of  Sparta.*    There 

1  Uvy,  xxxiii.  46.     Justin  (xix.  2)  »  Valerias  Max.  ix.  6, 4.    "  Insolen- 

mentions  the  100  select  Senators  set  tiae  inter  Carthaginiensem  et  Cam- 

MMirt  as  judges.  mtnum  senatum  quasi  lemalatio  fuit. 

s  Heeren  (Ideen  fiber  den  Yerkehr  Ille   enim    separato  k  plebe  balneo 

der  Alten  Welt,  part  ii.  p.  188,  8rd  lavabatur,  hie  diverse  foro  utebatur." 

edition)  and  KlugeCin  his  Dissertation,  4Diod6r.  xx.  10;  xxiii  9;  Valer. 

Aristoteles  de   Politi&  Carthaginien-  Max.  ii.  7, 1. 

dum,  Wratisl.  1824)  have  discussed  all  s  AristoteL  Politio.  ilL  6,  6. 

these  passages  with  ability.    But  their  These  banquets   must  have  been 

materials  do  not  enable  them  to  reach  settled,  daily  proceedings,  as  well  as 

any  certainty.  multitudinous,  in  order  to  furnish  even 
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was  a  Demos,  or  people,  at  Carthage,  who  were  consulted  on  parti- 
cular occasions,  and  before  whom  propositions  were  publicly 
debated,  in  cases  where  the  Suflfetes  and  the  small  Council  were 
not  all  of  one  mind.^    How  numerous  this  Demos  was,  or  what 
proportion  of  the  whole  population  it  comprised,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing.    But  it  is  plain,  that  whether  more  or  leas 
considerable,  its  multitude  was  kept  under  dependence  to  the 
rich  families  by  stratagems  such  as  the  banquets,  the  lucrative 
appointments  with  lots  of  land  in  foreign  dependencies,  &c    The 
purposes  of  government  were  determined,  its  powers  wielded,  and 
the  great  offices  held — Suffetes,  Senators,  Qenerals,  or  Judges — hj 
the  members  of  a  small  number  of  wealthy  families,  and  the  chief 
opposition  which  they  encountered  was  from  their  feuds  against 
each  other.    In  the  main,  the  government  was  conducted  with  skill 
and  steadiness,  as  well  for  internal  tranquillity  as  for  systematic 
foreign  and  commercial  aggrandizement.    Within  the  knowledge 
ol  Aristotle,  Carthage  had  never  suffered  either  the  successful 
usurpation  of  a  despot,  or  any  violent  intestine  commotion.* 
The  first  eminent  Carthaginian  leader  brought  to  our  notice  is 
Mago  (seemingly  about  630—500  B.C.),  who  is  said  to 
famiUesat     have  mainly  contributed  to  organize  the  forces  and 
^^S^       extend  the  dominion  of  Carthage.    Of  his  two  sons, 
H^Skg,      one,  Hasdrubal,  perished  after  a  victorious  career  in 
Sardinia  ;•  the  other,  Hamilkar,  commanding  at  the 

apparent  warrant  for  the  comparison  all  his  family  being  put  to  death  along 
which  Aristotle  makes  with  the  Spar-    with  him. 

tan  public  mess.  But  even  granting  Not  only  is  it  very  difficult  to  make 
the  analogy  on  these  external  points,  out  Aristotle's  statements  about  the 
the  intri^c  difference  of  character  Carthaginian  government,  but  some  of 
and  purpose  between  the  two  must  them  are  even  contradictory.  One  o( 
have  oeen  so  great  that  the  compart*  these  (v.  10,  S)  has  been  pointed  out  by 
aon  seems  not  happy.  M.  Barth^lemy  St  Hilaire,  who  nro- 

Livy  (xzxiv.  61)  talks  of  the  eireuU  poses  to  read  ei^  Xa^jai86vi  instead  of 
et  convivia  at  Carthage;  but  this  is  ivKaoxiiUvu  In  another  place  (v.  10, 
probably  a  general  expression,  without  4)  Aristotle  calls  Carthage  (ev  Kopxif- 
particular  reference  to  the  public  ban*  S6vt,  hajLOKparovfuvxi)  a  state  democra- 
quets  mentioned  by  Aristotfe.  tically   governed,   which   cannot   be 

1  A*t<i4^rxf^l  i>/>iiH/.  {i  fi  Q  reconciled  with  what  he  says  IniL  8, 

1  AristoteL  Politic,  ii  8.  S.  respectingits  government 

2  Aristot  PoUt  n.  8, 1.  He  briefly  AristoUe  compares  the  Coundl  of 
alludes  to  the  abortive  conspiracy  of  104  at  Carthage  to  the  Spartan  Bphors. 
Hanno  (v.  6,  2X  which  is  also  men*  But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  so  nume* 
tloned  in  Justin  (xxi.  4).  Hanno  is  rous  a  body  could  have  transacted  the 
said  to  have  formed  the  plan  of  putting  infinite  diversity  of  administrative  and 
to  death  the  Senate,  and  making  him*  other  business  performed  by  the  five 
self  despot    But  he  was  detected,  and    Ephors. 

executed  under  the  severest  tortures,        >  Justin,  xix.  1. 
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battle  of  Himera  in  Sicily,  was  there  defeated  and  slain  by  Qelon, 
as  has  been  already  recounted.  After  the  death  of  Hamilkar,  his 
son  Qiskon  was  condemned  to  perpetual  exile,  and  passed  his  life 
in  Sicily  at  the  Greek  city  of  Sdinus.^  But  the  sons  of  Hasdrubal 
still  remained  at  Carthage,  the  most  powerful  citizens  in  the  state, 
carrying  on  hostilities  against  the  Moors  and  other  indigenous 
Africans,  whom  they  compelled  to  relinquish  the  tribute  which 
Carthage  had  paid,  down  to  that  time,  for  the  ground  whereon 
the  city  was  situated.  This  family  are  said  indeed  to  have  been 
80  powerful,  that  a  check  upon  their  ascendency  was  supposed  to 
be  necessary  ;  and  for  that  purpose  the  select  One  Hundred 
Senators  sitting  as  Judges  were  now  nominated  for  the  first 
time.'  Such  wars  in  Africa  doubtless  tended  to  prevent  the 
Carthaginians  from  further  interference  in  Sicily,  during  the 
interval  between  480—410  B.a  There  were  probably  other 
causes  also  not  known  to  us,  and  down  to  the  year  413  b.c.  the 
formidable  naval  power  of  Athens  (as  has  been  already  remarked) 
kept  them  on  the  watch  even  for  themselves.  But  now,  after  the 
great  Athenian  catastrophe  before  Syracuse,  apprehensions  from 
that  quarter  were  dissipated,  so  that  Carthage  again  found  leisure 
as  well  as  inclination  to  seek  in  Sicily  both  aggrandizement  and 
revenge. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  same  persons,  acting  in  the  same 
quarrel,  who  furnished  the  pretext  or  the  motive  for   b  o.  41o. 
the  recent  invasion  by  Athens,  now  served  in  the  like  q^ju,^ 
capacity  as  prompters  to  Carthage.    The  inhabitants  ^*^®«"  . 
of  l^esta,  engaged  in  an  unequal  war  with  rival  itei^us^ 
neighbours  at  Selinus,  were  in  both  cases  the  soliciting  ^^^y- 
parties.    They  had  applied  to  Carthage  first,  without  success,' 
before  they  thought  of  sending  to  invoke  aid  from  Athens.    This 
war  indeed  had  been  for  the  time  merged  and  forgotten  in  the 
larger  Athenian  enterprise  against  Syracuse,  but  it  revived  after 
that  catastrophe,  wherein  Athens  and  her  armament  were  ship- 
wrecked.   The  Egestseans  had  not  only  lost  their  protectors,  but 

1  DiodOr.  zitt.  Egestseans  and  Lilybieans,  was  really 

9  T«.ffn  •*!«  9  ^  ^Ai*  between  Bgesta  and  Selinos 

>Jiutln,zlx.z.  ^gg^  Diod6r.  xi.  86,  with  Wesseling's 

s  DiodAr.  ziL  82.  note).    liilybnnm  as  a  town  attained 

It  seems  probable  that  the  war  no  importance  until  after  the  capture 

which   DiodAms  mentions   to   have  of  Moty§  by  the  elder  Dionysios  m  896 

taken  place  in  462  B.C.,  between  the  B.C. 
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had  incurred  aggravated  hostility  from  their  neighbours,  for 
having  brought  upon  Sicily  so  formidable  an  ultramarine  enemy. 
Their  original  quarrel  with  Selinus  had  related  to  a  disput^ 
portion  of  border  territory.  This  point  they  no  longer  felt  com- 
petent to  maintain,  under  their  present  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances. But  the  Selinuntines,  confident  as  well  as  angry,  were 
now  not  satisfied  with  success  in  their  original  claim :  they 
proceeded  to  strip  the  Egestseans  of  other  lands  indisputably 
belonging  to  them,  and  seriously  menaced  the  integrity  as  well  as 
the  independence  of  the  city.  To  no  other  quarter  could  the 
Egestseans  turn,  with  any  chance  of  findmg  both  will  and  power 
to  protect  them,  except  to  Carthage.^ 
The  town  of  Egesta  (non-Hellenic,  or  at  least  only  semi-Hellenic) 
was  situated  on  or  near  the  northern  line  of  Sicilian 
of  Egesta  to  coast,  not  far  from  the  western  cape  of  the  island,  and 
^"553?^  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Carthaginian 
application  settlements — ^Motye,  Panormus  (now  Palermo),  and 
eagerness  of  Soloeis  or  Soluntum.  Selinus  also  was  near  the 
°*'^***^  western  cape,  but  on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily, 
with  its  territory  conterminous  to  the  southern  portion  of  Egesta. 
When  therefore  the  Egestsean  envoys  presented  their  urgent 
supplications  at  Carthage  for  aid,  proclaiming  that  unless  assisted 
they  must  be  subjugated  and  become  a  dependency  of  Selinus, 
the  Carthaginians  would  not  imreasonably  conceive  that  their 
own  Sicilian  settlements  would  be  endangered,  if  their  closest 
Hellenic  neighbour  were  allowed  thus  to  aggrandize  herself, 
Accordingly  they  agreed  to  grant  the  aid  solicited,  yet  not 
without  much  debate  and  hesitation.  They  were  uneasy  at  the 
idea  of  resuming  military  operations  in  Sicily — :which  had  been 
laid  aside  for  seventy  years,  and  had  moreover  left  such  disastrous 
recollections^ — at  a  moment  when  Syracusan  courage  stood  in 
high  renown,  from  the  recent  destruction  of  the  Athenian 
armament  But  the  recollections  of  the  Qelonian  victory  at 
Himera,  while  they  suggested  apprehension,  also  kindled  the 
appetite  of  revenge,  especially  in  the  bosom  of  Hannibal,  the 
grandson  of  that  general  Hamilkar  who  had  there  met  his  death. 
Hannibal  was  at  this  moment  Eling,  or  rather  first  of  the  two 
Suffetes,  chief  executive  magistrate  of  Carthage,  as  his  grandfather 
iDiod6r.  xiiL48.         «  Dioddr.  xiii  48. 
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had  been  seventy  years  before.  So  violent  bad  been  the  impression 
made  upon  the  Carthaginians  by  the  defeat  of  Himera,  that  they 
had  banished  Giskon,  son  of  the  slain  general  Hamilkar  and  fi&ther 
of  Hannibal,  and  had  condemned  him  to  pass  lus  whole  life  in 
exile,  fie  had  chosen  the  Greek  city  of  Selinos,  where  probably 
fiannibal  also  had  spent  lus  youth,  though  restored  since  to  his 
country  and  to  his  family  consequence,  and  from  whence  he 
brought  back  an  intense  antipathy  to  the  Greek  name,  as  well  as 
an  impatience  to  wipe  off  by  a  si^ial  revenge  the  dishonour  both 
of  his  country  and  of  his  fanuly.  Accordingly,  espousing  with 
warmth  the  request  of  the  Egestseans,  he  obtained  from  the 
Senate  authority  to  take  effective  measures  for  their  pro- 
tection.1 

His  first  proceeding  was  to  send  envoys  to  Egesta  and  Selinus, 
to  remonstrate  against  the  encroachments  of  the  g^^^^io. 
Selinuntines ;  with  further  instructions,  in  case  re- 
monstrance proved  ineffectual,  to  proceed  with  the  Sim^oyi 
Egestseans  to  Syracuse,  and  there  submit  the  whole  gj^il 
dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Syracusans.     He  neutrality 
foresaw  that  the  Selinuntines,  having  superiority  of  "*  Syracuse, 
force  on  their  side,  would  refuse  to  acknowledge  any  arbitration ; 
and  that  the  Syracusans,  respectfully  invoked  by  one  party  but 
rejected  by  the  other,  would  stand  aside  from  the  quarrel  altogether. 
It  turned  out  as  he  had  expected.    The  Selinuntines  sent  envoys 
to  Syracuse,  to  protest  a^dnst  the  representations  from  Egesta 
and  Carthage,  but  declined  to  refer  their  case  to  arbitration. 
Accordingly,  the  Syracusans  passed  a  vote   that  they  would 

1  Dioddr.  xiii.  48.    ica.T4<rrn<rav  <rrpa-  bability  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 

TJiyhv  rbv  'AwiBa»,  Kard.  vofiovt  rirt  misconduct,     or     mi^Judgment,     or 

fiwriKtvovTo.    opros  H  ^y  vioivo^  ijJkv  rov  omission.    But  I  do  not  recollect  any 

vpbs  rcAwi^a  iroAe/iy|o-ai^o«  'AuiAxov,  ical  case  in  which,  when  a  Grecian  general 

vpof  'I/iAcpf  T«Aevn}<rayro$,  v(o$  li  VUr-  thus    apparently  innocent    was    not 

Kmvoi,  h^  St,a  t^v  tov  irarpbc  ^rray  i^v  merely  defeated  out  slain  in  the  battle, 

yaStvBrif  xai  tccLTtfiuovw  iv  tq  XvXivovyrt.  his  Bun  was  banished  for  life,  as  Giskon 

o  a*  o^i'  'AKvt/3a«,  Mv  ucy  xai  ^v<r«»  was  banished  by  the  Carthaginians. 

fi(<r^AAi|i',  oftMi  ai  Tds  rStv  wpoy6vt»v  In  appreciating  the  manner  in  which 

mrifxiai  SiopeiavaaBtu  fiovK6iitvos,  AC.  the  Grecian  states,  both  democratical 

The  banishment  of  Giskon,  and  that  and    oligarchical,    dealt   with    their 

too  for  the  whole  of  his  life,  deserres  officers,  the  contemporarv  republic  of 

notice,    as    a    point    of    comparison  Carthage  is  one  important  ptandard  of 

between    the    Greek    i^publics    and  comparison.     Those  who  censure  the 

Carthage.      A    defeated    general    in  Greeks    wiU  have    to    find  stronger 

Greece,  if  he  surriyed  his  defeat,  was  terms    of    condemnation  when  they 

not  unf  requently  banished,  even  where  review  the  proceedings  of  the  Cartha- 

there  seems  neither  proof  nor  pro*  ginians. 
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maintain  their  alliance  with  Selinos,  yet  without  impeachment 
of  their  pacific  relations  with  Carthage ;  thus  leaving  the  latter 
free  to  act  without  obstruction.  Hannibal  immediately  sent 
over  a  body  of  troops  to  the  aid  of  Egesta :  6000  Libyans  or 
Africans,  and  800  Campanian  mercenaries,  who  had  been  formerly 
in  the  pay  and  service  of  the  Athenians  before  Syracuse,  but  bad 
quitted  that  camp  before  the  final  catastrophe  occurred.^ 

In  spite  of  the  reinforcement  and  the  imposing  countenance 
of  Carthage,  the  Selinuntines,  at  this  time  in  full 
power  and  prosperity,  still  believed  themselves  strong 
S?S?e  aSu  enough  to  subdue  Egesta.  Under  such  persuasion, 
Mntinet—  they  invaded  the  territory  with  their  full  force.  They 
defeated  began  to  ravage  the  country,  yet  at  first  with  order 
^^JJ^  and  precaution ;  but  presently,  finding  no  enemy  in 
a^CMthm-  the  field  to  oppose  them,  they  became  careless,  and 
*^^  spread  themselves  about  for  disorderly  plunder.  This 
was  the  moment  for  which  the  Egestaeans  and  Carthaginians  were 
watching.  They  attacked  the  Selinuntines  by  surprise,  defeated 
them  with  the  loss  of  1000  men,  and  recaptured  the  whole 
booty.* 

The  war,  as  hitherto  carried  on,  was  one  offensive  on  the  part 
Measures  of  ^^  ^^®  Selinuntines,  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  or 
Seiinus—  despoiling  their  ancient  enemy  Egesta.  Only  so  far 
5?  ftSm^'  as  was  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  latter  had  the 
^^""®—  Carthaginians  yet  interfered.  But  against  such  an 
parations  of  interference  the  Selinuntines,  if  they  had  taken  a 
*^  prudent  measure  of  their  own  force,  would  have  seen 
that  they  were  not  likely  to  achieve  any  conquest  Moreover, 
they  might  perhaps  have  obtained  x>eace  now,  had  they  sought  it, 
as  a  considerable  minority  among  them,  headed  by  a  citizen  named 
Empedion,'  urgently  recommended ;  for  Selinus  appears  always 
to  have  been  on  more  friendly  terms  with  Carthage  than  any 
other  Qrecian  city  in  Sicily.  Even  at  the  great  battle  of  Kimera, 
the  Selinuntine  troops  had  not  only  not  assisted  Qelon,  but  had 
actually  fought  in  the  Carthaginian  army  under  Hamilkar^ — a 
plea  which,  had  it  been  pressed,  might  probably  have  had  weight 
with  Hannibal.    But  this  claim  upon  the  goodwill  of  Carthage 

1  DIodOr.  zUL  «,  M.  *  Diod6r.  xilL  59. 

a  Diod6r.  xiii.  44.  «  Diod6r.  ziii.  56 ;  zi.  21. 
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appears  only  to  have  rendered  them  more  confident  and  passionate 
in  braving  her  force  and  in  prosecuting  the  war.  They  sent  to 
Syracuse  to  ask  for  aid,  which  the  Syracusans,  under  present 
circumstances,  promised  to  send  them.  But  the  promise  was 
given  with  little  cordiality,  as  appears  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  fulfilled  it,  as  well  as  from  the  neutrality  which  they  had 
professed  so  recently  before ;  for  the  contest  seemed  to  be  aggressive 
on  the  part  of  Selinus,  so  that  Syracuse  had  little  interest 
in  helping  her  to  conquer  Egesta.  Neither  Syracusans  nor 
Selinuntines  were  prepared  for  the  immense  preparations  and 
energetic  rapidity  of  movement  by  which  Hannibal  at  once 
altered  the  character  and  enlarged  the  purposes  of  the  war.  He 
employed  all  the  ensuing  autumn  and  winter  in  collecting  a 
numerous  host  of  mercenary  troops  from  Africa,  Spain,  and 
Campania,  with  various  Greeks  who  were  willing  to  take 
service.^ 

In  the  spring  of  the  memorable  year  409  B.C.,  through  the 
exuberant  wealth  of  Carthage,  he  was  in  a  condition  ^^  ^qq 
to  leave  Africa  with  a  great  fleet  of  sixty  triremes,   „^^^^^ 
and  1500  transports  or  vessels  of  burthen ; '  conveying  crosses  over 
an  army,  which,  according  to  the  comparatively  low  ^tti*i?very 
estimate  of  Timaus,  amounted  to  more  than  100,000  l«8® 
men ;  while  Ephorus  extended  the  number  to  200,000  He  lays  siege 
infantry  and  4000  cavalry,  together  with  muniments  ^  Seiinus. 
of  war  and  battering  machines  for  siege.    With  these  he  steered 
directly  for  the  western  Cape  of  Sicily,  Lilybaeum,  taking  care, 
however,  to  land  his  troops  and  to  keep  his  fleet  on  the  northern 
side  of  that  cape,  in  the  bay  near  Motyl,  and  not  to  approach  the 
southern  shore,  lest  he  should  alarm  the  Syracusans  with  the 
idea  that  he  was  about  to  prosecute  his  voyage  farther  eastward 
along  the  southern  coast  towards  their  city.    By  this  precaution 
he  took  the  best  means  for  prolonging  the  period  of  Syracusan 
inaction. 

The  Selinuntines,  panic-struck  at  the  advent  of  an  enemy  so 

1  DiodOnia,    ziii    54—58.     ot    toU  time  of  the  battle  of  the  Krimdsua— 

'^fHtXn^oviots    *EAAi}Vfc     ^fifiaxovvTei,  B.C.  340. 
Ac.  SThucyd.   vi    34.      iwaroi  Bi   clo-t 

It  cannot  therefore  be  exact— that  (the  Carthaginians)  fidkurra  t&v  vvv, 

which  Plutarch  affirms.  Timoleon,  c.  /SovAi^^^i^cs  •   xpvabi'  yap  koI  apyvpov, 

SO — ^that  the  Carthaginums  had  never  nKtiarov  Ktx'njirrcu.t  otfec  o  re  irSXt/xoi  koX 

employed  Greeks  in  their  service  at  the  raXXa  cviropci. 
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much  more  overwhelming  than  thej  had  expected,  sent  pressing 
messengers  to  Syracuse  to  accelerate  the  promised  help.  They 
had  made  no  provision  for  standing  on  the  defensive  against  a 
really  formidahle  aggressor.  Their  walls,  though  strong  enough 
to  hold  out  against  Sicilian  neighbours,  had  been  neglected 
during  the  long-continued  absence  of  any  foreign  besieger,  and 
were  now  in  many  places  out  of  repair.  Hannibal  left  them  no 
time  to  make  good  past  deficiencies.  Instead  of  wasting  his 
powerful  armament  (as  the  unfortunate  Nikias  had  done  five 
years  before)  by  months  of  empty  flourish  and  real  inaction,  he 
waited  only  until  he  was  joined  by  the  troops  from  fiesta  and 
the  neighbouring  Carthaginian  dependencies,  and  then  marched 
his  whole  force  straight  from  Lilybaeum  to  Selinus.  Crossing 
the  river  Mazara  in  his  way,  and  storming  the  fort  which  lay 
near  its  mouth,  he  soon  found  himself  under  the  Selinuntine 
walls.  He  distributed  his  army  into  two  parts,  each  provided 
with  battering  machines  and  movable  wooden  towers,  and  then 
assailed  the  walls  on  many  points  at  once,  choosing  the  points 
urhere  they  were  most  accessible  or  most  dOapidated.  Archers 
md  slingers  in  great  numbers  were  posted  near  the  walls,  to  keep 
up  a  discharge  of  missiles  and  chase  away  the  defenders  from  the 
battlements.  Under  cover  of  such  discharge,  six  wooden  towers 
were  rolled  up  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  to  which  they  were  equal 
or  nearly  equal  in  height,  so  that  the  armed  men  in  their  in- 
terior were  prepared  to  contend  with  the  defenders  almost  on  a 
level.  Against  other  portions  of  the  wall,  battering-rams  with 
iron  heads  were  driven  by  the  combined  strength  of  multitudes, 
shaking  or  breaking  through  its  substance,  especially  where  it 
showed  symptoms  of  neglect  or  decay.  Such  were  the  methods 
of  attack  which  Hannibal  now  brought  to  bear  upon  the  impre- 
pared  Selinuntines.  He  was  eager  to  forestall  the  arrival  of 
auxiliaries,  by  the  impetuous  movements  of  his  innumerable 
barbaric  host,  the  largest  seen  in  Sicily  since  his  grandfather 
Hamilkar  had  been  defeated  before  Himera.  Collected  from  all 
the  shores  of  the  western  Mediterranean,  it  presented  soldiers 
heterogeneous  in  race,  in  arms,  in  language — in  everything 
except  bravery  and  common  appetite  for  blood  as  well  as 
plunder.^ 

1  Dioddr.  ziii.  54,  65. 
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The  dismay  of  the  Selinuntines,  when  they  suddenly  found 
themselves  under  the  sweep  of  this  destroying  hurri-  3  ^  ^^g 
cane,  is  not  to  be  described.  It  was  no  part  of  the 
scheme  of  Hannibal  to  impose  conditions  or  grant  MsaoUon 
capitulation ;  for  he  had  promised  the  plunder  of  ^^f^ 
their  town  to  his  soldiers.  The  only  chance  of  the  stetance— 
besieged  was  to  hold  out  with  the  courage  of  despera-  at  length 
tion,  until  they  could  receive  aid  from  their  Hellenic  »*o™e^- 
brethren  on  the  southern  coast — ^Agrigentum,  Gtela,  and  especially 
Syracuse — all  of  whom  they  had  sent  to  warn  and  to  supplicate. 
Their  armed  population  crowded  to  man  the  walls  with  a  resolu- 
tion worthy  of  Qreeks  and  citizens  ;  while  the  old  men  and  the 
females,  though  oppressed  with  agony  from  the  fsite  which 
seemed  to  menace  them,  lent  all  the  aid  and  encouragement  in 
their  power.  Under  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  every  variety  of 
war-cry,  the  assailants  approached  the  walls,  encountering  every- 
where a  valiant  resistance.  They  were  repulsed  again  and  again, 
with  the  severest  loss.  But  fresh  troops  came  up  to  relieve  those 
who  were  slain  or  fatigued ;  and  at  length,  after  a  murderous 
struggle,  a  body  of  Campanians  lorced  their  way  over  the  walls 
into  the  town.  Yet  in  spite  of  such  temporary  advantage,  the  heroic 
efforts  of  the  besi^ed  drove  them  out  again  or  slew  them,  so  that 
night  arrived  without  the  capture  being  accomplished.  For  nii^e 
successive  days  was  the  assault  thus  renewed  with  undiminished 
fury ;  for  nine  successive  days  did  this  heroic  population  maintain  a 
successful  resistance,  though  their  enemies  were  numerous  enough 
to  relieve  each  other  perpetually,  though  their  own  strength  was 
every  day  failing,  and  though  not  a  single  friend  arrived  to  their 
aid.  At  length,  on  the  tenth  day,  and  after  terrible  loss  to  the 
besiegers,  a  sufficient  breach  was  made  in  the  weak  part  of  the 
wall  for  the  Iberians  to  force  their  way  into  the  city.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  Selinuntines,  even  after  their  walls  were  carried,  con- 
tinued with  unabated  resolution  to  barricade  and  defend  their 
narrow  streets,  in  which  their  women  also  assisted,  by  throwing 
down  stones  and  tiles  upon  the  assailants  from  the  house-tops. 
All  these  barriers  were  successively  overthrown,  by  the  unex- 
hausted numbers  and  increasing  passion  of  the  barbaric  host ;  so 
that  the  defenders  were  driven  back  from  all  sides  into  the  agora, 
where  most  of  them  closed  their  gallant  defence  by  an  honourable 
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death.  A  small  minority,  among  whom  was  Empedion,  escaped 
to  Agrigentum,  where  they  received  the  warmest  sympathy  and 
the  most  hospitable  treatment.^ 

I^istance  being  thus  at  an  end,  the  assailants  spread  themselves 
Seiiniu  is  through  the  town  in  all  the  fury  of  insatiate  appetites 
sacked  and  — ^murderous,  lustful,  and  rapacious.  They-slaugh- 
mSrcifess  ~^  tered  indiscriminately  elders  and  children,  preserving 
sUugfater  Qjjjy  ijjg  grown  women  as  captives.  The  sad  details 
of  a  town  taken  by  storm  are  to  a  great  degree  the  same  in  every 
age  and  nation  ;  but  the  destroying  barbarians  at  Selinus  mani- 
fested one  peculiarity  which  marks  them  as  lying  without  the 
pale  of  Hellenic  sympathy  and  sentiment  They  mutilated  the 
bodies  of  the  slain :  some  were  seen  with  amputated  hands  strung 
together  in  a  row  and  fastened  round  their  girdles  ;  while  others 
brandished  heads  on  the  points  of  their  spears  and  javelins.'  The 
Greeks  (seemingly  not  numerous)  who  served  under  Hannibal 
far  from  sharing  in  these  ferocious  manifestations,  contributed 
somewhat  to  mitigate  the  deplorable  fate  of  the  sufferers.  Sixteen 
thousand  Selinuntines  are  said  to  have  been  slain,  five  thousand 
to  have  been  taken  captive,  while  two  thousand  six  hundred 
escaped  to  Agrigentum.'  These  figures  are  probably  under, 
rather  than  above,  the  truth.  Yet  they  do  not  seem  entitled  to 
any  confidence ;  nor  do  they  give  us  any  account  of  the  entire 
population  in  its  different  categories — old  and  young — men  and 
women — freemen  and  slaves— citizens  and  metics.  We  can  only 
pretend  to  appreciate  this  mournful  event  in  the  gross.  All 
exact  knowledge  of  its  details  is  denied  to  us. 

It  does  little  honour  either  to  the  generosity  or  to  the  prudence 
jj^  ^j  of  the  Hellenic  neighbours  of  Sdinus,  that  this  un- 
thesyra-  fortunate  city  should  have  been  left  to  its  fate  un- 
SSJSsS**  assisted.  In  vain  was  messenger  after  messenger 
Ss^S^  despatched,  as  the  defence  became  more  and  more 
Hani^  critical,  to  Agrigentum,Gela,  and  Syracuse.  Themili- 
embassy.  **^  ^^^^ce  of  the  two  former  was  indeed  made  ready,  but 
postponed  its  march  until  joined  by  that  of  the  last, 
so  formidable  was  the  account  given  of  the  invading  host  Mean- 
while the  Syracusans  were  not  ready.  They  thought  it  requisite 
first  to  close  the  war  which  they  were  prosecuting  against  Katana 
1  Diod6r.  xiit  66.  67.       «  Dlod6r.  xia  67.       »  Diod6r.  xlii.  67.  68. 
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and  Naxtis — ^next,  to  muster  a  laige  and  canfoDj^appointed  fixioe. 
Before  these  preHminaries  were  fiTiiahed,  the  nine  days  of  siege 
were  past^  and  the  death-hour  of  Selinns  had  sounded.  Prohably 
the  S jracosans  were  misled  by  the  Sicilian  operatioos  of  Nikias, 
who,  beginning  with  a  long  interval  of  inaction,  had  then 
approached  their  town  by  slow  blockade,  such  aa  the  dream- 
stances  of  his  case  required.  Expecting  in  ih^  case  of  Selinns 
that  Hannibal  would  enter  upon  the  like  elalxMatfl  sieg^  and 
not  reflecting  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  Tast  host  of  miscel- 
laneous foreigners  hired  for  the  occasion,  of  whose  lives  he  could 
afford  to  be  prodigal,  while  Nikias  commanded  eitixens  of  Athens 
and  other  Qrecian  states,  whom  he  could  not  eo^mse  to  the 
murderous  but  thorou^-going  process  of  ever-renewed  assault 
against  strong  walls  recently  erected,  tl^y  were  thunderstruck 
on  being  informed  that  nine  days  of  carnage  had  sufficed  for  tlie 
capture. 

The  Syracusan  soldiers,  a  select  body  ol  3000,  who  at  luigth 
joined  the  Qeloans  and  Agrigentines  at  Agrigentnm,  only  amved 
in  time  to  partake  in  the  general  dismay  everywhere  diffused. 
A  joint  embassy  was  sent  by  the  three  cities  to  Hannibal,  en- 
treating him  to  permit  the  ransom  of  the  captives,  and  to  spare 
the  temples  of  the  gods ;  while  Empedion  went  at  the  same  time 
to  sue  for  compassion  on  behalf  of  his  own  fugitive  fellow-citizens. 
To  the  former  demand  the  victorious  Oarthaginian  returned  an 
answer  at  once  haughty  and  characteristic — ^"The.  SeUnuntines 
have  not  been  able  to  preserve  their  freedom,  and  must  now  sub- 
mit to  a  trial  of  slavery.  The  gods  have  become  offended  with 
them,  and  have  taken  their  departure  from  the  town."^  To 
Empedion,  an  ancient  friend  and  {wonounced  partisan  of  the 
Carthaginians,  his  reply  was  more  indulgent  All  the  relatives 
of  Empedion  found  alive  among  the  captives  were  at  once  given 
up ;  moreover  permission  was  granted  to  the  fugitive  Selinun- 
tines  to  return,  if  they  pleased,  and  re-oceiqyy  the  town  with  its 
lands,  as  tributary  subjects  of  Carthage.  At  the  same  time  that 
he  granted  such  permission,  however,  Hannibal  at  once  caused 
the  walls  ta  be  razed,  and  even  the.  town,  with  ita  temples  to  ba 

1  DiodAr.  xifi.  60.    &  «2  *Avr/^  iw-   i<wkiim  A^^wotM*  t»^  U  $mit  htt^ 
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destroyed.^    What  was  done  about  the  proposed  ransom  we  do 
not  hear. 
Haying  satiated  his  troop  with  this  rich  plnndery  Hannibal 
now  quitted  the  scene  of  bloodshed  and  desolation,  and 
inarched  across  the  island  to  Himera  on  its  northern 
SS^Mto     <^<>*^    Though  Selinus,  as  the  enemy  of  Egesta,  had 
mmera  tmd   received  the  first  shock  of  his  arms,  yet  it  was  against 
Aid^OTi       Himera  that  the  grand  purpose  of  his    soul  was 
5^;^    directed.    Here  it  was  that  Hamilkar  had  lost  both 
Ute-«aUy     his  army  and  his  life,  entailing  inexpiable  disgrace 
Himera         upon  the  whole  life  of  his  son  Qlskon :  here  it  was 
bSi^i£^    that  his  grandson  intended  to  exact  fcJl  vengeance  and 
gctory^      requital  from  the  grandchildren  of  those  who  then 
occupied  the  fated  spot.    Not  only  was  the  Cartha- 
ginian army  elate  with  the  past  success,  but  a  number  of  fresh 
Sikels  and  Sikans,  eager  to  share  in  plunder  as  well  as  to  gratify 
the  antipathies  of  their  races  against  the  Grecian  intruders, 
flocked  to  join  it,  thus  making  up  the  losses  sustained  in  the 
recent  assault.    Having  reached  Himera,  and  disposed  his  army 
in  appropriate  positions  around,  Hannibal  proceeded  to  instant 
attack,  as  at  Selinus ;  pushing  up  his  battering  machines  and 
towers  against  the  vulnerable  portions  of  the  walls,  and  trying  at 
the  same  time  to  undermine  them.    The  Himerseans  defended 
themselves  with  desperate  bravery,  and  on  this  occasion  the 
defence  was  not  unassisted,  for  4000  allies,  chiefly  Syracusans, 
and  headed  by  the  Syracusui  Diokl^  had  come  to  their  city  as  a 
reinforcement    For  a  whole  day  they  repelled  with  slaughter 
repeated  assaults.    No  impression  being  made  upon  the  city,  the 
besieged  became  so  confident  in  their  own  valour,  that  they 
resolved  not  to  copy  the  Selinuntines  in  confining  themselves  to 
defence,  but  to  sally  out  at  daybreak  the  next  morning  and 
attack  the  besiegers  in  the  field.    Ten  thousand  gallant  men— 
Himerseans,  Syracusans,  and  other  Grecian  allies — ^accordingly 

1  Dloddr.  xlg.  69.     The  ruiiis,  yet  earthqnake.     But  the    ndns   affoid 

remaining,  of  the  ancient  temples  of  distinct  evidence  that  these  oolunms 

BeUnns,    aje    vast    and    imposing  ;  have  been  first  undermined,  and  then 

characteristic  as  specimens  of  Doric  overthrown  by  crowbars, 
art  during  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries        This  impressive  fact,  demonstrating 

y.C.    From  the  great  magnitude  of  the  the  agency  of  the  Carthaginian  dS 

faUen  columns,  it  has  been  supposed  stroyers,  is  stated  by  Niebuhr.Vortifi^ 

that  they  were    overthrown  by  an  ttber  alte  Geschichte,  voL  iii.  p.  207 
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marched  out  with  the  dawn,  while  the  battlements  were  lined 
with  old  men  and  women  as  anxious  spectators  of  their  exploits. 
The  Carthaginians  near  the  walls,  who,  preparing  to  renew  the 
assault,  looked  for  nothing  less  than  a  sally,  were  taken  by 
surprise.  In  spite  of  their  great  superiority  of  number,  and  in 
spite  of  great  personal  braveiy,  they  fell  into  confusion,  and  were 
incapable  of  long  resisting  the  gallant  and  orderly  charge  of  the 
Gbreeks.  At  length  they  gave  way  and  fled  towards  the  neigh- 
bouring hill  where  Hannibal  himself  with  his  body  of  reserve 
was  x>osted  to  cover  the  operations  of  assault  The  Greeks 
pursued  them  fiercely  and  slaughtered  great  numbers  (6000 
according  to  Timseus,  but  not  less  than  20,000,  if  we  are 
to  accept  the  broad  statements  of  Ephorus),  exhorting  each  other 
not  to  think  of  making  prisoners.  But  in  the  haste  and  exulta- 
tation  of  pursuit,  they  became  out  of  breath,  and  their  ranks  fell 
iuto  disorder.  In  this  untoward  condition,  they  found  them- 
selves fiBu^  to  fece  with  the  fresh  body  of  reserve  brought  up  by 
Hannibal,  who  marched  down  the  hill  to  receive  and  succour  his 
own  defeated  fugitives.  The  fortune  of  the  battle  was  now  so 
completely  turned,  that  the  Himerseans,  after  bravely  contending 
for  some  time  against  these  new  enemies,  found  themselves  over- 
powered and  driven  back  to  their  own  gates.  Three  thousand  of 
their  bravest  warriors,  however,  despairing  of  their  city,  and 
mindful  of  the  fate  of  Selinus,  disdained  to  turn  their  backs,  and 
perished  to  a  man  in  obstinate  conflict  with  the  overwhelming 
numbers  of  the  Carthaginians.^ 

Violent  was  the  sorrow  and  dismay  in  Himera,  when  the  flower 
of  her  troops  were  thus  driven  in  as  beaten  men,  with 
the  loss  of  half  their  numbers.    At  this  moment  there  equadron— 
chanced  to  arrive  at  the  port  a  fleet  of  twenty-five  J^n  to^ 
triremes,  belonging  to  Syracuse  and  other  Grecian  ^^^^'^ 
cities  in  Sicily ;  which  triremes  had  been  sent  to  aid 
the  Peloponnesians  in  the  iBgean,  but  had  since  come  back,  and 
were  now  got  together  for  the  special  purpose  of  relieving  the 
besieged  city.    So  important  a  reinforcement  ought  to  have 
revived  the  spirit  of  the  Himerseans.    It  announced  that  the 
Syracusans  were  in  full  march  across  the  island,  with  the  main 
force  of  the  city,  to  the  relief  of  Himera.    But  this  good  news 

1  Dioddr.  xiii  60. 
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was  more  than  countervailed  by  tihe  statem^it,  that  HannibaL 
was  ordering  ont  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  bay  of  Motj^^  tou 
order  that  it  might  sail  ronnd  Cape  Lilyb»am  and  along  the^ 
southern  coast  into  the  harbour  of  Syzacusei  now  defencele8& 
through  the  absence  of  its  main  force.  Apparently  the  Syracusan 
fleet)  in  sailing  from  Syracuse  to  Himera,  had  passed  by  the  Bay 
of  Moty^  observed  maritime  movement  among  the  Carthaginians 
there,  and  picked  up  these  tidings  in  explamation.  Here  wy 
intelligence  more  than  sufficient  to  excite  alarm  for  home  in  the.' 
bosom  of  Diokl^  and  the  Syracusans  at  Himera,  especially 
under  the  despondency  now  reigning.  Diokl^  not  only  enjoined 
the  captains  of  the  fleet  to  saQ  back  immediately  to  Syracuse,  in 
order  to  guard  against  the  apprehended  surprise,  but  also  insisted 
upon  marching  back  thither  himself  by  land  with  the  Syracusan 
forces  and  abandoning  the  further  defence  of  Himera.  He  would 
in  his  march  home  meet  his  feUow-citizens  on  their  march  out- 
ward, and  conduct  them  back  along  with  hint  To  the 
Himerseans  this  was  a  sentence  of  death,  or  worse  than  death. 
It  plunged  them  into  an  agony  of  fright  and  despair.  But  there 
was  no  safer  counsel  to  suggest,  nor  could  they  prevail  upon 
Dio&lSs  to  grant  anything  more  than  means  of  transport  for 
carrying  off  the  Himeraean  population  when  the  city  was 
relinquished  to  the  besiegers.  It  was  agreed  that,  the  fleet, 
instead  of  sailing  straight  to  Syracuse,  should  employ  itself  in 
carrying  off  as  much  of  the  population  as  could  be  put  on  board, 
and  in  depositing  them  safely  at  MessSnS ;  after  which  it.  would 
return  to  fetch  the  renudndex,  who  would  in  the  meantime 
defend  the  city  with  their  utmost  force. 

Such  was  the  only  chance  of  refuge  now  open  to  these  unhappy 
Partial  Greeks  against  the  devouring  enemy  without  Im- 
evacaation  mediately  the  feebler  part  of  the  population— elders, 
resistance  women,  and  children — crowding  on  board  until  the 
wntimied-  triremes  could  hold  no  more,  sailed  away  along  the 
the  town  '  northern  coast  to  MessSnS.  On  the  same  night 
sturmedMid  Diokles  also  marched  out  of  the  cily  with  his  Syta- 
captured.  eusan  soldiers ;  in  such  haste  to  get  home,  tjiat  he 
could  not  even  tarry  to  bury  the  numerous  Syracusan  soldiers 
who  had  been  just  slain  in  the  recent  disastrous  saDy.  Many  of 
the  Himerseans,  with   their  wives   and   children,  took   their 
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departure  along  with  Diokl^  as  their  only  chance  of  escape ; 
since  it  was  bat  too  plain  that  the  triremes  would  not  carry 
away  alL  The  bravest  and  most  devoted  portion  of  the  Hime- 
rsean  warriors  still  remained,  to  defend  their  city  until  the 
triremes  came  back.  After  keeping  armed  watch  on  the  walls 
all  night»  they  were  again  assailed  on  the  next  morning  by  the 
Carthaginians,  elate  with  their  triumph  of  the  preceding  day 
and  with  the  flight  of  so  many  defenders.  Tet  notwithstanding 
all  the  pressure  of  numbers,  ferocity,  and  battering  machines, 
the  resistance  was  still  successfully  maintained ;  so  that  night 
found  Himera  still  a  Qredan  city.  On  the  next  day  the 
triremes  came  back,  having  probably  deposited  their  unfortunate 
cargo  in  some  place  of  safety  not  so  far  off  as  Mess^nd.  If  the 
defenders  could  have  maintained  their  walls  until  another 
sunset,  many  of  them  might  yet  have  escaped.  But  the  good 
fortune,  and  probably  the  physical  force,  of  ^ese  brave  men  waa 
now  at  an  end.  The  gods  were  quitting  Himera,  as  they  had 
before  quitted  Selinus.  At  the  moment  when  the  triremea 
were  seen  coming  near  to  the  port,  the  Iberian  assailants  broke 
down  a  wide  space  of  the  fortification  with  their  battering-rams, 
poured  in  through  the  breach,  and  overcame  all  opposition. 
Encouraged  by  their  shouts,  the  barbaric  host  now  on  all  sides 
forced  the  walls,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  city,  which 
became  one  scene  of  wholesale  slaughter  and  plunder.  It  wa& 
no  part  of  the  scheme  of  Hannibal  to  interrupt  the  plunder, 
which  he  made  over  as  a  recompense  to  his  soldiers.  But  he 
speedily  checked  the  slaughter,  being  anxious  to  take  as  many 
prisoners  as  possible,  and  increasing  the  number  by  dragging 
away  all  who  had  taken  sanctuary  in  the  temples.  A  few  among 
this  wretched  population  may  have  contrived  to  reach  the 
approaching  triremes ;  all  the  rest  either  perished  or  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  victor.^ 

It  was  a  proud  day  for  the  Carthaginian  general  when  he 
stood  as  master  on  the  ground  of  Himera,  enabled  to  fulfil  the 
duty  and  satisfy  the  exigences  of  revenge  for  his  slain  grand- 
fiftther.  Tragical  indeed  was  the  consummation  of  this  long- 
cherished  purpose.  Not  merely  the  walls  and  temples  (as  at 
Selinus),  but  all  the  houses  in  Himera,  were  razed  to  the  ground* 

1  Diod^r.  xtii.  61, 62. 
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Its  temples,  having  been  stripped  of  their  ornaments  and  valuables, 
HMiniUi  were  burnt  The  women  and  children  taken  captive 
^ibroj9  were  distributed  as  prizes  among  the  soldiers.  But  all 
andsUo^-  the  male  captives,  3000  in  number,  were  conveyed 
^^  to  tihe  precise  spot  where  Hamilkar  had  been  slain, 
**  "tion  to  *^^  ^®^  P^*  *^  de&ijk  with  indignity,*  as  an  expia- 
the  memory  tory  satisfaction  to  his  lost  honour.  Lastly,  in  order 
^^.  that  even  the  hated  name  of  Himera  might  pass 

^*^^'  into  oblivion,  a  new  town  called  Therma  (so  desig- 

nated because  of  some  warm  springs)  was  shortly  afterwards 
founded  by  the  Carthaginians  in  the  neighbourhood.' 

No  man  can  now  read  the  account  of  this  wholesale  massacre 
without  horror  and  repugnance.  Yet  we  cannot  doubt  that 
Among  all  the  acts  of  Hannibal's  life  this  was  the  one  in  which 
he  most  gloried ;  that  it  realized,  in  the  most  complete  and 
emphatic  manner,  his  concurrent  inspirations  of  filial  sentiment, 
religious  obligation,  and  honour  as  a  patriot ;  that  to  show  mercy 
would  have  been  regarded  as  a  mean  dereliction  of  these  esteemed 
impulses;  and  that  if  the  prisoners  had  been  even  more 
numerous,  all  of  them  would  have  been  equally  slain,  rendering 
the  expiatory  fulfilment  only  so  much  the  more  honourable  and 
efficacious.  In  the  Carthaginian  religion,  human  sacrifices  were 
not  merely  admitted,  but  passed  for  the  strongest  manifestation 
of  devotional  fervour,  and  were  especially  resorted  to  in  times  of 
distress,  when  the  necessity  for  propitiating  the  gods  was 
accounted  most  pressing.  Doubtless  the  feelings  of  Hsmnibal 
were  cordially  shared,  and  the  plenitude  of  his  revenge  envied, 
by  the  army  around  him — so  different,  sometimes  so  totally 
contrary,  is  the  tone  and  direction  of  the  moral  sentiments, 
among  different  ages  and  nations. 

In  the  numerous  wars  of  Greeks  against  Greeks,  which  we 
have  been  unfortunately  called  upon  to  study,  we  have  found 
few  or  no  examples  of  any  considerable  town  taken  by  storm. 
•So  much  the  more  terrible  was  the  shock  throughout  the  Grecian 

1  Dioddr.  xiii.  62.  tS>v  8*  aIxM<>AM-  P^^Vt  'cat  vivra^  aiKttrifuvot  Kari<r^ai€. 
rwy  yvvalKai  rr  nai  vaiZat  dtojov?  ctf  t6       liie  Oarthafinians.  after  their  Vie- 

OToaTOirefioi'  irape^vAarrc  •  tmi'  5'  avipStv  tory  over  A|^tnokld8  in  807  B.C^  sacri* 

rod«  ak&yratt   «cf    rpt^iAtovf  ovran,  flceid  their  finest  prisoners  as  offerioffi 

irop^yaycy  iwX  rhv  rSvov,  iv  f  vportpov  of  thanks  to  the  gods  (I>iod6r.  xz.  65). 
^AfiCXKat  6  wdwirof  avrov  virb  Ti\»v<>i  ayjf         *  Dioddr.  xiii.  79. 
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world  of  the  events  just  recounted ;  Selinus  and  Himera,  two 
Qrecian  cities  of  ancient  standing  and  uninterrupted 
prosperity,  had  both  of  them  been  stormed,  ruined, 
and  depopulated  by  a  barbaric  host,  within  the  space  ^J^hout 
of  three  months.^     No  event  at  all  parallel  had  *5|?{]^ 
occurred  since  the  sack  of  Mildtus  by  the  Persians  after  Hannibal 
the  Ionic  revolt  (495  b.c.2),  which  raised  such  powerful  SsMm^* 
sympathy  and  mourning  in  Athens.    The  war  now  Jji'?!?™* 
raging  in  the  ^geai^  between  Athens  and  Sparta 
with  their  respective  allies,  doubtless   contributed  to  deaden 
throughout  Central  Greece  the  impression  of  calamities  sustained 
by  Greeks  at  the  western  extremity  of  Sicily.    But  within  that 
island  the  sympathy  with  the  sufferers  was  most  acute,  and 
aggravated  by  terror  for  the  future.    The  Carthaginian  general 
had  displayed  a  degree  of  energy  equal  to  any  Grecian  officer 
throughout  the  war,  with  a  command  of  besieging  and  battering 
machinery  surpassing  even  the  best  equipped  Grecian  cities.    The 
mercenaries  whom  he  had  got  together  were  cdike  terrible  from 
their  bravery  and  ferocity,  encouraging  Carthaginian  ambition  to 
follow  up  its  late  rapid  successes  by  attacks  against  the  other 
cities  of  the  island.    No  such  prospects  indeed  were  at  once 
realized.     Hannibal,  having  completed  his  revenge  at  Himera^ 
and  extended  the  Carthaginian  dominion  all  across  the  north- 
west comer  of  Sicily  (from  Selinus  on  the  southern  sea  to  the  site 
of  Himera  or  Therma  on  the  northern),  dismissed  his  mercenary 
troops  and  returned  home.     Most  of  them  were  satiated  with 
plunder  as  well  as  pay,  though  the  Campanians,  who  had  been 
foremost  at  the  capture  of  Selinus,  thought  themselves  unfairly 
stinted,  and  retired  in  disgust'     Hannibal  carried  back  a  rich 
spoil,  with  glorious  trophies,  to  Carthage,  where  he  was  greeted 
with  enthusiastic  welcome  and  admiration.* 

Never  was  there  a  time  when  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily,  and 
Syracuse  especially,  upon  whom  the  others  would  greatly  rest 
in  the  event  of  a  second  Carthaginian  invasion,  had  stronger 
motives  for  keeping  themselves  in  a  condition  of  efficacious 
defence.  Unfortunately,  it  was  just  at  this  moment  that  a  new 
cause  of  intestine  discord  burst  upon  Syracuse,  fatally  impairing 

1  Xenoph.  HeUen.  i.  1,  87.  3  Dioddr.  xiii  62—80. 

«  Herodot  vi.  28.  *  Diod6r.  xiiL  62. 
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her  strength  and  proving  in  its  consequences  destructive  to  her 
ac.  too  liberty.  The  banished  Syracusan  general  Hermokrates 
408.  had  recently  arrived  at  MessSnd  in  Sicily,  where  he 

New  intes-  appears  to  have  been  at  the  time  when  tiie  fugitives 
In'smcuM  *^*°^®  ^^^^  Himera.  It  has  already  been  mentioned 
— Hermo-  that  he,  with  two  colleagues,  had  commanded  the 
^^(;o  Syracusan  contingent  serving  with  the  Peloponnesians 
Sicily.  under  Mindarus  in  Asia.    After  the  disastrous  defeat 

of  Eyzikus,  in  which  Mindarus  was  slain  and  every  ship  in  the 
fleet  taken  or  destroyed,  sentence  of  banishment  was  passed  at 
Syracuse  against  the  three  admirals.  Hermokratis  was  exceed- 
ingly popular  among  the  trierarchs  and  the  officers;  he  had  stood 
conspicuous  for  incorruptibility,  and  had  conducted  himself  (so 
far  as  we  have  means  of  judging)  with  energy  and  ability  in  his 
command.  The  sentence,  unmerited  by  his  behaviour,  was 
dictated  by  acute  vexation  for  the  loss  of  the  fleet  and  for  the 
disappointment  of  those  expectations  which  Hermokrat^  had 
held  out,  combined  with  the  fact  that  Dioklls  and  the  opposite 
party  were  now  in  the  ascendant  at  Syracuse.  When  the  banished 
general,  in  making  it  known  to  the  armament,  complained  of  its 
injustice  and  illegality,  he  obtained  warm  sympathy  and  even 
exhortations  still  to  retain  the  command,  in  spite  of  orders  from 
home.  He  forbade  them  earnestly  to  think  of  raising  sedition 
against  their  common  city  and  country,^  upon  which  the  trier- 
archs, when  they  took  their  last  and  affectionate  leave  of  him, 
bound  themselves  by  oath,  as  soon  as  they  should  return  to 
Syracuse,  to  leave  no  means  untried  for  procuring  his  resto- 
ration. 

The  admonitory  words  addressed  by  Hermokrat^  to  the  for- 
He  leviw  wardness  of  the  trierarchs  would  have  been  honour- 
*yop»  *J  able  to  his  patriotism,  had  not  his  own- conduct  at  the 
return  by  same  time  been  worthy  of  the  worst  enemies  of  his 
^^^^'  country.     For  immediately  on  being  superseded  by 

the  new  admirals,  he  went  to  the  satrap  Pharnabazus,  in  whose 
favour  he  stood  high,  and  obtained  f^om  him  a  considerable 
present  of  money,  which  he  employed  in  collecting  mercenary 
troops  and  building  ships,  to  levy  war  against  his  opponents  in 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  L  1,  28.    ot  V  ovk  l^aoray  itlp  oroo-ii^ctr  wfAt  r^p  iavrmw 
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Syracuse  and  procure  his  own  restoration.^  Thus  strengthened, 
he  returned  from  Asia  to  Sicily,  and  reached  the  Sicilian  Messlnfi 
rather  before  the  capture  of  Himera  by  the  Carthaginians.  At 
Messed  he  caused  five  fresh  triremes  to  be  built^  besides  taking 
into  his  pay  1000  of  the  expelled  Himerteans.  At  the  head  of 
these  troops  he  attempted  to  force  his  way  into  Syracuse,  under 
concert  with  his  friends  in  the  city,  who  engaged  to  assist  Ids 
admission  by  arms.  Possibly  some  of  the  trierarchs  of  Mb 
armament>  who  had  before  sworn  to  lend  him  their  aid,  had 
now  returned  and  were  among  this  body  of  interior  partisans. 
The  moment  was  well  chosen  for  such  an  enterprise.  As  the 
disaster  at  Eyzikns  had  exasperated  the  Syracusans  B.a  iod— 
against  Hermokrat^  so  we  cannot  doubt  that  there  ^ 
must  have  been  a  strong  reaction  against  Diokl^s  and  obliged  to 
his  partisans,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  Selinus  ^taUishM 
unaided,  and  the  subsequent  abandonment  of  Himera.  ^^^  ^ 
What  d^;ree  of  blame  may  fsurly  attach  to  DioklSs  for  seUmu,  and 
these  misfortunes,  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  judge,  ^^c^^ 
But  such  reverses  in  themselves  were  sure  to  discredit  giniana. 
him  more  or  less,  and  to  lend  increased  strength  and  stimulus  to 
the  partisans  of  the  banished  Hermokratls.  Nevertheless  that 
leader,  though  he  came  to  the  gates  of  Syracuse,  failed  in  his 
attempt  to  obtain  admission,  and  was  compelled  to  retire,  upon 
which  he  marched  his  little  army  across  the  interior  of  the  island, 
and  took  possession  of  tiie  dismantled  Selinus.  Here  he  estab- 
lished himself  as  the  chief  of  a  new  settlement,  got  together  as 
many  as  he  could  of  the  expelled  inhabitants  (among  whom 
probably  some  had  already  come  back  along  with  Emjjedion), 
and  invited  many  fresh  colonists  from  other  quarters.  Re- 
establishing a  portion  of  the  demolished  fortifications,  he  found 
himself  gradually  strengthened  by  so  many  new-comers,  as  to 
place  at  Ms  command  a  body  of  6000  chosen  hoplites,  probably 
independent  of  other  soldiers  of  inferior  merit  With  these 
troops  he  began  to  invade  the  Carthaginian  settlements  in  the 
neighbourhood,  MotyS  and  Panormua.^  Having  defeated  the 
forces  of  both  in  the  field,  he  carried  his  ravages  successfully 
over  their  territories,  with  large  acquisitions  of  plunder.  The 
Carthaginians  had  now  no  army  remaining  in  Sicily,  for  their 
1  Zeooph.  HeUen.  i.  1,  31 ;  Dioddr.  xiiL  08.        8  Dioddr.  xiii.  68. 
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immense  host  of  the  preceding  year  had  consisted  only  of  mer- 
cenaries levied  for  the  occasion  and  then  disbanded. 

These  events  excited  strong  sensation  throughout  Sicily.  The 
B.0. 406—  valour  of  Hermokrat^  who  had  restored  Selinus  and 
^'  conquered  the  Carthaginians  on  the   very  ground 

His  farther    where  they  had  stood  so  recently  in  terrific  force,  was 
re-enter        contrasted  with  the  inglorious  proceedings  of  Diokl^ 
^^*^»       at  Himera.    In  the  public  assemblies  of  Syracuse,  this 
bones  of  the  topic,  coupled  with  the  unjust  sentence   whereby 
siSn^nefff*    Hermokrat^  had  been  banished,  was  emphatically  set 
BaSSment   ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  partisans ;  producing  some  reaction  in  his 
of  Diokito.     favour,  and  a  still  greater  effect  in  disgracing  his  rival 
Diokl^.    Apprised  that  the  tide  of  Syracusan  opinion  was  turning 
towards  him,  Hermokrat^  made  renewed  preparations  for  his 
return,  and  resorted  to  a  new  stratagem  for  the  purpose  of 
smoothing  the  difficulty.    He  marched  from  Selinus  to  the  ruined 
site  of  Himera,  informed  himself  of  the  spot  where  the  Syracusan 
troops  had  undergone  their   murderous  defeat,  and   collected 
together  the  bones  of  his  slain  fellow-citizens  ;  which  (or  rather 
the  unburied  bodies)  must  have  lain  upon  the  field  unheeded  for 
about  two  years.    Having  placed  these  bones  on  cars  richly 
decorated,  he  marched  with  his  forces  and  conveyed  them  across 
the  island  from  Himera  to  the  Syracusan  border.    Here  as  an 
exile  he  halted  ;  thinking  it  suitable  now  to  display  respect  for 
the  law— though  in  his  previous  attempt  he  had  gone  up  to  the 
very  gates  of  the  city,  without  any  similar  scruples.    But  he  sent 
forward  some  friends  with  the  cars  and  the  bones,  tendering  them 
to  the  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  being  honoured  with  due  funeral 
solemnities.    Their  arrival  was  the  signal  for  a  violent  party  dis- 
cussion, and  for  an  outburst  of  aggravated  displeasure  against 
Diokl^  who  had  left  the  bodies  unburied  on  the  field  of  battle. 
"It  was  to  Hermokrat^  (so  his  partisans  urged)  and  to  his 
valiant  effoils  against  the  Carthaginians,  that  the  recovery  of 
these  remnants  of  the  slain,  and  the  opportunity  of  administering 
to  them  the  funereal  solemnities,  was  now  owing.    Let  the 
Syracusans,  after  duly  performing  such  obsequies,  testify  their 
gratitude  to  Hermokratds  by  a  vote  of  restoration,  and  their 
displeasure  against   Diokl^   by  a  sentence   of  banishment"^ 

1  Diod6r.  ziii  es,  75. 
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Biokl^  with  his  partisans  was  thus  placed  at  great  disadyantage. 
In  opposing  the  restoration  of  Hermokratds,  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary also  to  oppose  the  proposition  for  welcoming  and  burying  the 
bones  of  the  slain  citizens.    Here  the  feelings  of  the  people  went 
vehemently  against  him ;  the  bones  were  received  and  interred, 
amidst  the  respectful  attendance  of  all ;  and  so  strong  was  the 
reactionary  sentiment  generally,  that  the  x)artiBans  of  Hermokratds 
carried  their  proposition  for  sentencing  Diokl§s  to  banishmentb 
But  on  the  other  hand,  they  could  not  so  far  prevail  as  to  obtain 
the  restoration  of  Hermokrat^  himsell    The  purposes  of  the 
latter  had  been  so  palpably  manifested,  in  trying  a  few  months 
before  to  force  his  way  into  the  city  by  surprise,  and  in  now 
presenting  himself  at  the  frontier  with  an  armed  force  under  his 
eommand,  that  his  readmission  would  have  been  nothing  less 
than  a  deliberate  surrender  of  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  a  despot.^ 
Having  failed  in  this  well-laid  stratagem  for  obtaining  a  vote 
of  consent,  Hermokrat6s  saw  that  his  return  could  not  b.o.  40»-- 
at  that  moment  be  consummated  by  open  force.    He       ' 
therefore  retired  irom  the  Syracusan  frontier ;   yet  krat^  tries 
only  postponing  his  purposes  of  armed  attack  until  his  J^^^ 
friends  in  the  city  could  provide  for  him  a  convenient  ^to  s^ 
opportunity.     We  see  plainly  that  his  own  party  an  armed 
within  had  been  much  strengthened,  and  his  opponents  i^^lfea^ 
enfeebled,  by  the  recent  mancenvre.    Of  this  a  proof  and  slain, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  banishment  of  Diokl^  who  probably  was 
not  succeeded  by  any  other  leader  of  equal  influence.    After  a 
certain  interval,  the  partisans  of  Hermokrat^  contrived  a  plan 
which  they  thought  practicable,  for  admitting  him  into  the  city 
by  night.    Forewarned  by  them,  he  marched  from  Selinus  at  the 
head  of  3000  soldiers,  crossed  the  territory  of  Gela,'  and  reached 
the  concerted  spot  near  the  gate  of  Achradina  during  the  night. 
From  the  rapidity  of  his  advance,  he  had  only  a  few  troops  along 
with  him,  the  main  body  not  having  been  able  to  keep  up. 
With  these  few,  however,  he  hastened  to  the  gate,  which  he  found 

1  I>iod6r.  xiii.  75.    col  h  lUv  AtocAi^  <is  rh  ^lacrturBai,  irdXiv  avtxapuvw  etc 

«^vyaJev0i7,  rhv  h^  '"EptLOKparnv  ov5*  &s  SeAivoi/vra.     /Mrd  it  nva  xP^^oVf  t&w 

wpoaeSe^avTO  *  virwnrcvov  yap  rT)v  ral^•  ^iXiav   avrhv   /Mrairc/xirojueViitf,   Stpfuiirt 

2pb$  ToKfiav,  fJiri  nort  rvxwv  TfyeiiovCat,  fura  rpio^iXunv  orpancDTwi',  koX  iropev- 

ayaSeikrf  iavThvrvpavvov,  0cls  fiid  rrfs  TtKwa^,  ^ice  WKrhs  iwi  rbv 

S  Dioddr.  xiiL  76.    b  fjAw  o^v  *Ep/xo-  mnntrayiUvov  r<$irov. 
mpams  rore  rhv  Kaipibv  ovy  bp&v  nOtrov 
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already  in  possession  of  his  friends,  who  had  probably  (like 
PasimMus  at  Corinth^)  awaited  a  night  on  which  they  were  ported 
to  act  as  sentinels.  Master  of  the  gate,  Hermokratds,  tliough 
joined  by  his  partisans  within  in  arms,  thought  it  prudent  to 
postpone  decisive  attack  until  his  own  main  force  came  up.  But 
during  this  interval,  the  Syracusan  authorities  in  the  city, 
apprised  of  what  had  happened,  mustered  their  full  military 
strength  in  the  agora,  and  lost  no  time  in  falling  upon  the  band 
of  aggressors.  After  a  sharply  contested  combat,  these  aggressors 
were  completely  worsted,  and  Hermokrat^  himself  slain  with  a 
considerable  proportion  of  Ids  followers.  The  remainder  having 
fled,  sentence  of  banishment  was  passed  upon  them.  Several 
among  the  wounded,  however,  were  reported  by  their  relatives 
as  slain,  in  order  that  they  might  escape  being  comprised  in  such 
a  condemnation.' 

Thus  perished  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  the  Syracusan 
citizens—a  man  not  less  effective  as  a  defender  of  his  country 
against  foreign  enemies,  than  himself  dangerous  as  a  formidable 
enemy  to  her  internal  liberties.  It  would  seem,  as  far  as  we  can 
make  out,  that  his  attempt  to  make  himself  master  of  his  country 
was  powerfully  seconded,  and  might  well  have  succeeded.  But 
it  lacked  that  adventitious  support  arising  from  present  embar- 
rassment and  danger  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the  city,  which  we 
shall  find  so  efficacious  two  years  afterwards  in  promoting  the 
ambitious  projects  of  Dionysius. 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  4, 8.  It  seema  to    me  impossible  that 

QTvi^A*  viii  TK  ^0  person  mentioned  by  Xenoph6n 

iwoaor.  xm.  76.  ^  accompanying  Phamabazns  into  the 

Xenophdn  (Hellen.  L  8,  18)  states  interior  c^  have  been  the   eminent 

that  Hermokratds,  ^6i)  ^<vywi/  U  Svpa-  Hermokratds.   Whether  it  was  another 

KovvStVt  was  among    those  who  ac-  person  of  the  same  name,  or  whether 

companied  Phamabazns  along  with  Xenophdn  was  altogether  misinformed, 

the  envoys  intended  to  go  to  Susa,  but  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine, 

who  only  went  as  far  as  Gordium  in  Inhere  were  really  two  contemporary 

Phrygia,  and  were  detained  by  Phama-  Syracusans  bearing  that  name,  for  the 

bazns  (on  the  requisition  of  Cyrus)  for  father  of  Dionysius  the  despot  was 

three  years.    This  must  have  been  in  named  Hermokretds. 

the  year  407  B.a     Now    I   cannot  Polybius  (ziL  25)  states  that  Hermo- 

reconcile  this  with  the  proceedings  of  kratds  fought  with  the  Lacedaemonians 

Hermokratds   as  described   by  Die-  at  ifigospotami.     He  means  the  end- 

ddrus—his  coming   to    the  Sicilian  nent  general  so  called,  who,  however, 

Messene,  his  exploits  near  Selinus,  his  cannot  have  been  at  ^ospotami  in 

various  attempts  to  procure  restoration  the  summer  or  autumn  of  405  B.C. 

to  Syracuse— all  or  which  must  have  There  is  some  mistake  in  the  assertion 

occurred  in  408—407  B.C.,  ending  with  of  Polybius,  but  I  do  not  know  how  to 

the  death  of  Hermokrates.  explain  it. 
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Dionysiiifl — for  the  next  coming  generation  the  most  formidable 
name  in  the  Grecian  world — ^now  appears  for  the  first 
time  in  historj.  He  was  a  young  Syracnsan  of  no  pean^of 
consideration  from  funily  or  position,  described  as  ^^JjJie, 
even  of  low  birth  and  low  occupation — as  a  scribe  or 
secretary,  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  subordinate,  though 
essential,  function.^  He  was  the  son  of  Hermokrat^— not  that 
eminent  person  whose  death  has  been  just  described,  but  another 
person  of  the  same  name,  whether  related  or  not,  we  do  not  know.' 
It  is  highly  probable  that  he  was  a  man  of  literary  ability  and 
instruction,  since  we  read  of  him  in  after-days  as  a  composer  of 
odes  and  tragedies ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  stood  distingmshed 
in  all  the  talents  for  military  action — ^bravery,  force  of  will,  and 
quickness  of  discernment.  On  the  present  occasion  he  espoused 
strenuously  the  party  of  Hermokrates,  and  was  one  of  those  who 
took  arms  in  the  city  on  Ids  behalf.  Having  distinguished 
himself  in  the  battle,  and  received  several  wounds,  he  was  among 
those  given  out  for  dead  by  his  relations.'  In  this  manner  he 
escaped  the  sentence  of  banishment  passed  against  the  survivors. 
And  when,  in  the  course  of  a  certain  time,  after  recovering  from 
his  woimds,  he  was  produced  as  unexpectedly  living,  we  may 
presume  that  his  opponents  and  the  leading  men  in  the  dty  left 
him  unmolested,  not  thinking  it  worth  while  to  reopen  political 
inquisition  in  reference  to  matters  already  passed  and  finished. 
He  thus  remained  in  the  city,  marked  out  by  his  daring  and 
address  to  the  Hermokratsean  party,  as  the  person  most  fit  to  take 
up  the  mantle  and  resume  the  anti-popular  designs  of  their  late 
leader.  It  will  presently  be  seen  how  llie  chiefs  of  this  party  lent 
their  aid  to  exalt  him. 

Meanwhile  the  internal  condition  of  Syracuse  was  greatly 
enfeebled  by  this  division.  Though  the  three  several  attempts  of 
Hermokrat§s  to  penetrate  by  force  or  fraud  into  the  city  had  aU 
failed,  yet  they  had  left  a  formidable  body  of  malcontents  be- 
hind ;  while  the  opponents  also,  the  popular  government  and  its 

1  DiodOr.  ziiL  06 ;  ziv.  66.  bios  (zr.  85X  <«  Sniuorunfc  mu  ravctrj^ 

Isokratds,  Or.  t.  (Philipp.)  s.  78—  vro0<V<«K    dpMi)9cK,    Ac      Compare 

DionysitlB,    wokXovrht   mv    lupaxovimv  PolySBDIU,  V.  2»  2. 

««i  r^  y^t  «al  TiJ  «<ifn  «a*  rois  oAAoi*         iXenoph.  Hellen. it  2, 24.   AioH^irtoff 

•'l)SS<S£en6i,iidv.Leptiiiem.p.606.  o'^?i-»^r<^-    l>iod6r.  xffi.  91. 

8. 178.    ypatnt^mrim^t  ^^  i^avi,  Ac.    Poly-        *  DiodAr.  ziii.  75. 
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leaders,  liad  been  materially  reduced  in  power  and  considera- 
B.0  407  ^^^  ^y  *^®  banishment  of  Diokles.  This  magistrate 
was  succeeded  by  Daphnseus  and  others,  of  whom  we 
of  Syn^ose,  bow  nothing,  except  that  they  are  spoken  of  as  rich 
S'tM?  **^*  °^®^  ^^^  representing  the  sentiments  of  the  rich,  and 
political  that  they  seem  to  have  manifested  but  little  ability, 
party  oF  Nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  than  the  weakness 
gl^jj*"  of  Syracuse  at  this  particular  juncture  ;  for  the  Car- 
Dangerfrom  thaginians,  elate  with  their  successes  at  Selinus  and 


Himera,  and  doubtless  also  piqued  by  the  subsequent 

retaliation  of  Hermokrates  upon  their  dependencies  at  MotyS  and 

Panormus,  were  just  now  meditating  a  second  invasion  of  Sicily 

on  a  still  larger  scale.    Not  uninformed  of  their  projects,  the 

Syracusan  leaders  sent  envoys  to  Carthage  to  remonstrate  against 

them,  and  to  make  propositions  for  peace.    But  no  satisfactory 

answer  could  be  obtained,  nor  were  the  preparations  discontinued.^ 

In  the  ensuing  spring,  the  storm  gathering  &om  Africa  burst 

B.0. 406.        with  destructive  violence  upon  this  fated  island.     A 

jiyggjj  mercenary  force  had  been  got  together  during  the 

Invasion  of     winter,  greater  than  that  which  had  sacked  Selinoa 

the  Cartha-    and  Himera  :  300,000  men,  according  to  Ephorus — 

J^JJi^       120,000,  according  to  Xenoph6n  and  TimsBUs.     Han- 

ho8t  under     nibal  was  again  placed  in  command :  but  his  pre- 
Hannibal         ,       .  .-i*.*.      .,  ••      ,..,       .       , 

and  dominant  impulses  of  family  and  religion  having  been 

imiikon.        satiated  by  the  great  sacrifice  of  Himera,  he  excused 

himself  on  the  score  of  old  age,  and  was  only  induced  to  accept 

the  duty  by  having  his  relative  Imiikon  named  as  colleague.    By 

their  joint  efforts,  the  immense  host  of  Iberians,  Mediterranean 

islanders,  Campanians,  Libyans,  and  Numidians,  was  united  at 

Carthage,  and  made  ready  to  be  conveyed  across,  in  a  fleet  of  120 

triremes,  with  no  less  than  1500  transports.^    To  protect  the 

landing,  forty  Carthaginian  triremes  were  previously  sent  over 

to  the  Bay  of  Motye.    The  Syracusan  leaders,  with  commendable 

energy    and    watchfulness,    immediately    despatched    the    like 

number  of  triremes  to  attack  them,  in  hopes  of  thereby  checking 

the  further  arrival  of  the  grand  armament     They  were  victorious, 

destroying  fifteen  of  the  Carthaginian  triremes,  and  driving  the 

rest  back  to  Africa  ;  yet  their  object  was  not  attained  ;  for 

1  Diod6r.  xiii.  79.       a  Diod6r.  xiii.  80 ;  Xenoph.  HeUen.  i.  6,  21. 
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Hannibal  hiinsel^  coming  fortih  immediately  with  fifty  fresh 
triremes,  constrained  the  Syracnsans  to  retire.  Presently  after- 
wards the  grand  armament  appeared,  disembarking  its  motley 
crowd  of  barbaric  warriors  near  the  western  cape  of  Sicily. 

Great  was  the  alarm  caused  throughout  Sicily  by  their  arrival. 
All  the  Greek  cities  either  now  began  to  prepare  for  b.o.  406. 
war,  or  pushed  with  a  more  vigorous  hand  equipments  q^^^  ^^^j^ 

previously  begun,  since  they  seem  to  have  had  some  in  Sidly— 
.         T__      T  J         j»  xi.  i?  xi-  active  pre- 

previous  knowledge  of  the  purpose  of  the  enemy,   paratioiu 

The  Syracusans  sMit  to  entreat  assistance  both  from  at^.^^'^^ 

the  Italian  Greeks   and  from   Sparta.     From  the  gentum. 

latter  city,  however,  little  was  to  be  expected,  since  her  whole 

efforts  were  now  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against 

Athens  ;  this  being  the  year  wherein  Eallikratidas  commanded, 

and  when  the  battle  of  Arginusae  was  fought. 

Of  all  Sicilian  Greeks,  the  Agrigentines  were  both  the  most 
frightened  and  the  most  busily  employed.  Conterminous  as  they 
were  with  Selinus  on  their  western  frontier,  and  foreseeing  that 
the  first  shock  of  the  invasion  would  fall  upon  them,  they 
immediately  began  to  carry  in  their  outljdng  property  within  the 
walls,  as  well  as  to  accumulate  a  stock  of  provisions  for  enduring 
blockade.  Sending  for  Dexippus,  a  Lacedaemonian  then  in  Gela 
as  commander  of  a  body  of  mercenaries  for  the  defence  of  that 
town,  they  engaged  him  in  their  service,  with  1500  hoplites ; 
reinforced  by  800  of  those  Campanians  who  had  served  with 
Hannibal  at  Himera,  but  had  quitted  him  in  disgust^ 

Agrigentum  was  at  this  time  in  the  highest  state  of  prosperity 
and  magnificence — a  tempting  prize  for  any  invader.   Grandeur 
Its  population  was  very  great ;  comprising,  according  wealth,  and 
to  one  account,  20,000  citizens  among  an  aggregate  of  Agrigen- 
total  of  200,000  males — citizens,  metics,  and  slaves ;  *^*°^ 
according  to  another  account,  an  aggregate  total  of  no  less  than 
800,000    persons '—numbers   unauthenticated,  and    not  to  be 
trusted  further  than  as  indicating  a  very  populous  city.    Situated 
a  little  more  than  two  miles  from  the  sea,  and  possessing  a 
spacious  territory  highly  cultivated,  especially  with  vines  and 
olives,  Agrigentum  carried  on  a  lucrative  trade  with  the  opposite 
coast  of  Africa,  where  at  that  time  no  such  plantations  flourished. 
1  Dioddr.  xiil.  81—84.  2  Diogen.  Laert.  vlii.  68. 
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Its  temples  and  porticos,  especially  the  spacious  temple  of  Zeus 
Olympius,  its  stataes  and  pictures,  its  abundance  of  chariots  and 
horses,  its  fortifications,  its  sewers,  its  artificial  lake  of  nearly 
a  mile  in  circumference,  abundantly  stocked  with  fish — all  these 
placed  it  on  a  par  with  the  most  splendid  cities  of  the  Hellenic 
world.^  Of  the  numerous  prisoners  taken  at  the  defeat  of  the 
Carthaginians  near  Himera  seventy  years  before,  a  very  large 
proportion  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  Agrigentines,  and  had  been 
employed  by  them  in  public  works  contributing  to  the  advantage 
or  ornament  of  the  city.'  The  hospitality  of  the  wealthy  citizens 
— Qellias^  Antisthen^  and  others — ^was  carried  even  to  profusion. 
The  surrounding  territory  was  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  horses,' 
which  the  rich  Agrigentines  vied  with  each  other  in  training  and 
equipping  for  the  chariot-race.  At  the  last  Olympic  games  im- 
mediately preceding  this  fatal  Carthaginian  invasion  (that  is,  at 
the  93rd  Olympiad— 408  B.C.),  the  Agrigentine  Exsenetus  gained 
the  prize  in  a  chariot-race.  On  returning  to  Sicily  after  his 
victory,  he  was  welcomed  by  many  of  his  friends,  who  escorted 
him  home  in  procession  with  300  chariots,  each  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  white  horses,  and  all  belonging  to  native  Agrigentines.  Of  the 
festival  by  which  the  wealthy  Antisthen^  celebrated  the  nuptials 
of  his  daughter,  we  read  an  account  almost  fabulous.  Amidst  all 
this  wealth  and  luxury,  it  is  not  surprising  to  hear  that  the  rough 
duties  of  military  exercise  were  imperfectly  kept  up,  and  that 
indulgences,  not  very  consistent  with  soldier-like  efficiency,  were 
allowed  to  the  citizens  on  guard. 

Such  was  Agrigentum  in  May,  406  B.C.,  when  Hannibal  and 
Imilkon  approached  it  with  their  powerful  army.  Their  first 
propositions,  however,  were  not  of  a  hostile  character.  They 
invited  the  Agrigentines  to  enter  into  alliance  with  Carthage;  or, 
if  this  were  not  acceptable,  at  any  rate  to  remain  neutral  and  at 
peace.    Both  propositions  were  declined.^ 

Besides  having  taken  engagements  with  Gela  and  Syracuse,  the 
Agrigentines  also  felt  a  confidence,  not  unreasonable,  in  the 
strength  of  their  own  walls  and  situation.  Agrigentum  with  its 
citadel  was  placed  on  an  aggregate  of  limestone  hills,  immediately 
above  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  both  flowing  from  the  north — 

1  Dloddr.  adiL  81—84 ;  Polyb.  ix.  7.  3  Virgil,  ^neid,  iii,  704. 

*  Diod6r.  xl.  26.  4  Dit^dr.  xiii.  86. 
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tbe  riyer  Akragas  on  the  eastern  and  Bonthem  aides  of  the  eit^y 
and  the  Hypsas  on  its  western  side.  Of  this  aggregate  of  hiUs, 
separated  from  eadi  other  hj  clefts  and  valleys,  the  northern  half 
is  the  loftiest,  heing  about  1100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
the  southern  half  is  less  lofty,  fiat  on  all  ddes,  except  on  the 
south-west,  it  rises  by  a  precipitous  ascent ;  on  the  side  towards 
the  sea,  it  springs  immediately  out  of  the  plain,  thus  presenting 
a  fine  prospect  to  ships  passing  along  the  coasL  The  whole  of 
this  aggregate  of  hills  was  encompassed  by  a  continuous  wall, 
built  round  the  declivity,  and  in  some  parts  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
rock.  The  town  of  Agrigentum  was  situated  in  the  southern  half 
of  the  walled  enclosure.  The  citadel,  separated  from  it  by  a 
ravine,  and  accessible  only  by  one  narrow  ascent,  stood  on  the 
north-eastern  hiU ;  it  was  the  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the 
place,  called  the  Athenseum,  and  decorated  by  temples  of  Ath^nd 
and  of  Zeus  Atabyrius.  In  the  plain  under  the  southern  wall  of 
the  city  stood  the  Agrigentine  sepulchres.^ 

Reinforced  by  800  Campanian  mercenaries,  with  the  1600  othec 
mercenaries  brought  by  Dexippus  from  €(ela,  the         cartha- 
Agrigentines  awaited  confidently  the  attack  upon  ginlani 
their  walls,  which  were  not  only  in  far  better  oondi-  ^Stamf*'* 
tion  than  tiiose  of  Selinus,  but  also  unapproachable  by  ^ff^tL 
battenng-machines  or  movable  towers,  except  on  one  tomlw  near 
part  of  the  south-western  side.     It  was  here  that  ]^temj^ 
Hannibal,  after  reconnoitring  the  town  all  round,  among  thelp 
began  his  attack.    But  after  hard  fighting  i^thout  Beiigiona 
success  for  one  day,  he  was  forced  to  retire  at  nightfall ;  ^^^^^ 
and  even  lost  his  battering  train,  which  was  burnt 
during  the  night  by  a  sally  of  the  besieged.^     Desisting  from 
further  attempts  on  that  point,  Hannibal  now  ordered  his  troops 
to  pull  down  the  tombs,  which  were  numerous  on  the  lower  or 

1  See  abont  the  Topography  of  Agii-        Pindar  calls  the  town  irorafUf  r 

gentum— Seyfert,  Akragas,  pp.  21,  2S,  'Axpayorri— Pyth.  ?i.  6;  Upiby  ouayia 

40  CQamborg,  1846X  iroroiiov— Olymp.  it  10. 

The  modem  town  of  Ghgenti  stands        >  Dioddr.  xiiL  86. 
on  one  of  the  hills  of  this  vast  aggre-        We  read  of  a  stratagem  in  PoIysB- 

gate,  which  is  oyerspread  with  masses  nns  (y.  10, 4),  whereby  Imilkon  is  said 

of  ruins,  and  round  which  the  traces  to  have  enticed  the  Agrigentines,  in 

of  the  old  walls  may  be  distinctly  made  one  of  their  sallies,  into  incautious 

out,  with  considerable  remains  of  them  pursuit,  by  a  simulated  flight;  and 

in  some  particular  parts.  thus  to  have  inflicted  upon  them  a 

Ck>mpare  Polybius,  i.  18 ;  ix.  27.  seiious  defeat. 
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southem  side  of  the  city,  and  many  of  which,  especially  that  of 
the  despot  Theron,  were  of  conspicuous  grandeur.  By  this 
measure  he  calculated  on  providing  materials'  adequate  to  the 
erection  of  immense  mounds,  equal  in  height  to  the  southern 
wall,  and  sufficiently  dose  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  assault  His 
numerous  host  had  made  considerable  progress  in  demolishing 
these  tombs,  and  were  engaged  in  breaking  down  the  monument 
of  Theron,  when  their  progress  was  arrested  by  a  thunderbolt 
fedling  upon  it  This  event  was  followed  by  religious  terrors 
suddenly  overspreading  the  camp.  The  prophets  declared  that 
the  violation  of  the  tombs  was  an  act  of  criminal  sacrilege.  Every 
night  the  spectres  of  those  whose  tombs  had  been  profaned 
manifested  tiiemselves,  to  the  afihright  of  the  soldiers  on  guard  ; 
while  the  judgment  of  the  gods  was  manifested  in  a  violent  pesti- 
lential distemper.  Numbers  of  the  army  perished,  Hannibal 
himself  among  them  ;  and  even  of  those  who  escaped  death,  many 
were  disabled  from  active  duty  by  distress  and  suffering.  Imilkon 
w^B  compelled  to  appease  the  gods,  and  to  calm  the  agony  of  the 
troops,  by  a  solemn  supplication  according  to  the  Carth€iginian 
rites.  He  sacrificed  a  child,  considered  as  the  most  propitiatory 
of  all  offerings,  to  Eronus ;  and  cast  into  the  sea  a  number  of 
animal  victims  as  offerings  to  Poseiddn.^ 

These  religious  rites  calmed  the  terrors  of  the  army,  and  miti- 
gyjj^^j^j^^  gated,  or  were  supposed  to  have  mitigated,  the  dis- 
rdnforoe-  temper;  SO  that  Imilkon,  while  desisting  from  all 
Agilgen-  further  meddling  with  the  tombs,  was  enabled  to 
l^liSSSf  resume  his  batteries  and  assaults  against  the  walls, 
^^^^^  though  without  any  considerable  success.  He  also 
iberiana.  dammed  up  the  western  river  Hypsas,  so  as  to  turn 
to*p^!^**  *^®  stream  against  the  wall ;  but  the  manoeuvre  pro- 
^Aae  ttSfl  <^^<^d  ^o  effect  His  operations  were  presently  inter- 
generato  rupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  powerful  army  which  marched 
toJttoSk^®  from  Syracuse,  under  Daphnaus,  to  the  relief  of  Agri- 
tt^tothe  gentum.  Reinforced  in  its  road  by  the  military  strength 
of  Kamarina  and  Gela,  it  amounted  to  30,000  foot  and 
6000  horse  on  reaching  the  river  Himera,  the  eastern  frontier 
of  the  Agrigentine  territory ;  while  a  fleet  of  thirty  Syracusan 
triremes  sailed  along  the  coast  to  second  its  efforts.  As  these 
iIModdr.ziiLsa. 
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troops  neared  the  town,  Imilkon  despatched  against  them  a  body 
of  Iberians  and  Canipanians  ;^  who,  however,  after  a  strenuous 
eombat,  were  completely  defeated,  and  driven  back  to  the  Cartha- 
ginian camp  near  the  city,  where  they  found  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  main  army.  Daphnseus,  having  secured  the 
victory  and  inflicted  severe  loss  upon  the  enemy,  was  careful  to 
prevent  his  troops  from  disordering  their  ranks  in  the  ardour  of 
pursuit,  in  the  apprehension  that  Imilkon  with  the  main  body 
might  take  advantage  of  that  disorder  to  turn  the  fortune  of  the 
day,  as  had  happened  in  the  terrible  defeat  before  Himera,  three 
years  before.  The  routed  Iberians  were  thus  allowed  to  get  back 
to  the  camp.  At  the  same  time  the  Agrigentines,  witnessing 
firom  the  walls,  with  joyous  excitement,  the  flight  of  their  enemies, 
vehemently  ui^ed  their  generals  to  lead  them  forth  for  an  im- 
mediate 8«dly,  in  order  that  the  destruction  of  the  fugitives  might 
thus  be  consummated.  But  the  generals  were  inflexible  in  resist- 
ing such  demand,  conceiving  that  the  city  itself  would  thus  be 
stripped  of  its  defenders,  and  that  Imilkon  might  seize  the  occasion 
for  assaulting  it  with  his  main  body,  when  there  was  not  sufficient 
force  to  repel  them.  The  defeated  Iberians  thus  escaped  to  the 
main  camp,  neither  pursued  by  the  Syracusans,  nor  impeded,  as 
they  passed  near  the  Agrigentine  walls,  by  the  population  within. 
Presently  Daphnaeus  with  his  victorious  army  reached  Agrigen- 
tum,  and  joined  the  citizens,  who  flocked  in  crowds,  DaphnaiiB 
along  with  the  Lacedaemonian  Dexippus,  to  meet  and  ggj^^*^" 

welcome  them.    But  the  ioy  of  meeting,  and  the  re-  Discontent 

-  ,    1  ^.  ^1  .  against  the 

ciprocal  congratulations  on  the  recent  victory,  were  ]^gentine 

fetaUy  poisoned  by  general  indignation  for  the  un-  I^JS^Jei 

molested  escape  of  the  defeated  Iberians ;  occasioned  backward  in 

by  nothing  less  than  remissness,  cowardice,  or  corrup-  They  are  put 

tion  (so  it  was  contended),  on  the  part  of  the  generals  *^  *^®**^ 

—first  the  Sy  racusan  generals,  and  next  the  Agrigentine.    Against 

the  former  little  was  now  said,  though  much  was  held  in  reserve, 

1  Dioddr.  xiii.  87,  Agrigentum,  from  which  side  the  Syra- 

It  appeals  that  an  eminence  a  little  cusan  armv  of  relief  was  approaching, 
way  eastward  from  Agrigentum  still  Sevfert  (Akragas,  p.  41)  contests  tma 
hears  the  name  of  /{  Campo  Cartamneset  point,  and  supposes  that  they  must 
raising  some  presumption  that  it  was  nave  oeen  on  tne  western  side ;  misled 
once  occupied  by  the  Carthaginians,  by  the  analogy  of  the  Roman  siege  in 
Evidently,  the  troops  sent  out  by  Imil  -  262  B.  c. ,  when  the  Carthaginian  relieving 
kon  to  meet  and  I'epel  Daphnteus,  must  armyunderHanno werecomingfromthe 
have  taken  post  to  the  eastward  of   westward— from  Herakleia(P(Mvb.L  19). 


■> 
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as  we  shall  soon  hear.  But  ag^dnst  the  latter  the  discontent  of 
the  Agrigentine  population  burst  forth  instantly  and  impetuously. 
A  public  assembly  being  held  on  the  spot,  the  Agrigentine  generals^ 
five  in  number,  were  put  under  accusation.  Among  many  speakers 
who  denounced  them  as  guilty  of  treason,  the  most  violent  of  all 
was  the  Kamarinsean  Men^  himself  one  of  the  leaders,  seem- 
ingly, of  the  Kamarinsean  contingent  in  the  army  of  Dapluueus. 
The  concurrence  of  Men^  carrying  to  the  Agrigentines  a  full 
sanction  of  their  sentiments,  wrought  them  up  to  such  a  pitch  of 
fury,  that  the  generals,  when  they  came  to  defend  themselves^ 
found  neither  sympathy  nor  even  common  fcdmess  of  hearing. 
Four  out  of  the  five  were  stoned  and  put  to  death  on  the  spot ; 
the  fifth,  Argeius,  was  spared  only  on  the  ground  of  his  youth  ; 
and  even  the  Lacedaemonian  Dezippus  was  severely  censured.^ 
How  far,  in  regard  to  these  proceedings,  the  generals  were 

really  guilty,  or  how  £Gir  their  defence,  had  it  been 
in  both  fedrly  heard,  would  have  been  valid,  is  a  point  which 
Hi^u^  <>^f  scanty  information  does  not  enable  us  to  determine. 
<»Pj""*8the  But  it  18  certain  that  the  arrival  of  the  victorious 
ships  of  the  Syracusans  at  Agrigentum  completely  altered  the 
—^^^  relative  position  c^  affairs.  Instead  of  further  assault- 
*"™  ^  ted      ^  ^^®  walls,  Imilkon  was  attacked  in  his  camp  by 

Daphnseus.  The  camp,  however,  was  so  fortified  as 
to  repel  all  attempts,  and  the  siege  from  this  time  forward  became 
only  a  blockade — a  contest  of  patience  and  privation  between  the 
city  and  the  besiegers,  lasting  seven  or  eight  months  from  the 
commencement  of  the  siege.  At  first  Daphnseus,  with  his  own 
force  united  to  the  Agrigentines,  was  strong  enough  to  harass  the 
Carthaginians  and  intercept  their  supplies,  so  that  the  greatest 
distress  began  to  prevail  among  their  army.  The  Campanian 
mercenaries  even  broke  out  into  mutiny,  crowding,  with  clamorous 
demands  for  provision  and  with  menace  of  deserting,  round  the 
tent  of  Imilkon,  who  barely  pacified  them  by  pledging  to  them 
the  gold  and  silver  drinking-cups  of  the  diief  Carthaginians 
around  him,^  coupled  with  entreaties  that  they  would  wait  yet  a 

^  HkhI^t.  xiii.  87.  n.  88— the  opeech  of  Athenagoraa. 

The  yrmth  of  Atigeios,  combined        3  Mention  is  again  made,  sixtv-flve 

with  Ibb  fiict  of  his  being  in  high  com-  years  afterwaurds,  in  the  description  of 

tuniid,  onakes  us  rather  imagine  that  he  the   war  of    Timoleon   against    the 

vad  of  jio Lie  birth:  compare  Thocydid.  Carthiminians,  of  the  abundance  of 
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few  days.  During  1;hat  short  interval,  he  meditated  and  executed 
a  bold  stroke  of  reliefl  The  Syracusans  and  Agrigentines  were 
mainly  supplied  by  sea  from  Syracuse,  from  whence  a  large 
transport  of  provision-ships  was  now  expected,  under  convoy  of 
some  Syiacusan  triremes.  Apprised  of  their  approach,  Imilkon 
silently  brought  out  forty  Carthaginian  triremes  from  MotyS  and 
Panormus,  with  which  he  suddenly  attacked  the  Syracusan  convoy, 
noway  expecting  such  a  surprise.  Eight  Syracusan  triremes  were 
destroyed,  the  remainder  were  driven  ashore,  and  the  whole  fleet 
of  transport  fell  into  the  hands  of  Imilkon.  Abundance  and 
satisfEustion  now  reigned  in  the  camp  of  the  Carthaginians,  while 
HiB  distress,  and  with  it  the  discontent,  was  transferred  to  Agri- 
gentum.  The  Campanian  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  Dexippus 
began  the  mutiny,  complaining  to  him  of  their  condition.  Per* 
haps  he  had  been  alarmed  and  disgusted  at  the  violent  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Agrigentines  against  their  generals,  extending  partly 
to  himself  also.  At  any  rate,  he  manifested  no  zeal  in  the  d^encc; 
and  was  even  suspected  of  having  received  a  bribe  of  fifteen  talents 
(torn  the  Carthaginians.  He  told  the  Campanians  that  Agrigen- 
tum  was  no  longer  tenable  for  want  of  supplies ;  upon  which  they 
immediately  retired,  and  marched  away  to  Messing,  affirming  that 
the  time  stipulated  for  their  stay  had  expired.  Such  a  secession 
struck  every  one  with  discouragement  The  Agrigentine  generals 
immediately  instituted  an  examination,  to  ascertain  the  quantity 
of  provision  still  remaining  in  the  city.  Having  made  the  painful 
discovery  that  there  remained  but  very  little,  they  took  the 
resolution  of  causing  the  city  to  be  evacuated  by  its  population 
during  the  coming  night^ 

A  night  followed,  even  more  replete  with  woe  and  desolation 
than  that  which  had  witnessed  the  flight  of  Dioklgs  j^grfgentmn 
Mdth  the  inhabitants  of  Himera  from  their  native  city,  wen  and 
Few  scenes  can  be  imagined  more  deplorable  than  the  EyT^^. 
vast  population  of  Agrigentum  obliged  to  hurry  out  *°«Snian8. 
of  their  gates  during  a  December  night,  as  their  only  chance  of 

Sid  and  sUver   drinking-cnpfi   and  ginians— a  Sacrad  Band— mentioned  in 

jn  penonai  oniaments  carried  by  these  later  times,  consisting  of  2500 

the  native  Carthaginians  on  military  men  of  distinguished  bravery  as  well  as 

service  (Dioddr.  xvi   81;    Plutarch,  of  conspicuous  position  in  the  city 

Hmoleon,  c  28,  29;  (Diod6r  xvL80;xx.  10). 
There  was  a  select  body  of  Cartha        i  Diod6r.  xiiL  88 
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€8cape  from  famine  or  the  sword  of  a  merciless  enemy.  The 
road  to  Qela  was  beset  by  a  distracted  crowd  of  both  sexes  and  of 
every  age  and  condition,  confounded  in  one  indiscriminate  lot  of 
sufifering.  No  thought  could  be  bestowed  on  the  preservaticm  of 
property  or  cherished  possessions.  Happy  were  they  who  could 
save  their  lives ;  for  not  a  few,  through  personal  weakness  or  the 
immobility  of  despair,  were  left  behind.  Perhaps  here  and  there 
a  citizen,  combining  t^e  personal  strength  with  the  filial  piety  of 
^neas,  might  carry  away  his  aged  father  with  the  household 
gods  on  his  shoulders ;  but  for  the  most  part,  the  old,  the  sick, 
and  the  impotent,  all  whose  years  were  either  too  tender  or  too 
decrepit  to  keep  up  with  a  hurried  flight,  were  of  necessity 
abandoned.  Some  remained  and  slew  themselves,  refusing  even 
to  survive  the  loss  of  their  homes  and  the  destruction  of  their 
city;  others,  among  whom  was  the  wealthy  QeUias,  consigned 
themselves  to  the  protection  of  the  temples,  but  with  little  hope 
that  it  would  procure  them  safety.  The  morning's  dawn 
exhibited  to  Imilkon  unguarded  walls,  a  deserted  city,  and  a 
miserable  population  of  exiles  huddled  together  in  disorderly 
flight  on  the  road  to  Gela. 

For  these  fugitives,  however,  the  Syracusan  and  Agrigentine 
soldiers  formed  a  rear-guard  sufficient  to  keep  off  the  aggravated 
torture  of  a  pursuit  But  the  Carthaginian  army  found  enough 
to  occupy  them  in  the  undefended  prey  which  was  before  their 
eyes.  They  rushed  upon  the  town  with  the  fury  of  men  who 
had  been  struggling  and  suffering  before  it  for  eight  months. 
They  ransacked  the  houses,  slew  every  living  person  that  was  left, 
and  found  plunder  enough  to  satiate  even  a  ravenous  appetite. 
Temples  as  well  as  private  dwellings  were  alike  stripped,  so  that 
those  who  had  taken  sanctuary  in  them  became  victims  like  the 
rest — a  fate  which  Qellias  only  avoided  by  setting  fire  to  the 
temple  in  which  he  stood  and  perishing  in  its  ruins.  The  great 
public  ornaments  and  trophies  of  the  city — the  bull  of  Phalaris, 
together  with  the  most  precious  statues  and  pictures — ^were  pre- 
served by  Imilkon  and  sent  home  as  decorations  to  Carthage.' 
While  he  gave  up  the  houses  of  Agrigentum  to  be  thus  gutted,  he 
still  kept  them  standing,  and  caused  them  to  serve  as  winter- 
quarters  for  the  repose  of  his  soldiers,  after  the  hardships  of  an 

iDioddr.  xiii89.9a 
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eight  mouths'  siege.  The  unhappy  Agrigentine  fugitives  first 
fi>iind  shelter  and  kind  hospitality  at  Gela :  from  whence  they 
were  afterwardd,  by  permission  of  the  Syracusans,  transferred  to 
Leontini. 

I  have  described,  as  far  as  the  narrative  of  Dioddrue  permits  us 
to  know,  this  momentous  and  tragical  portion  of  ^^  ^qq 
Sicilian  history — a  suitable  preface  to  the  long 
despotism  of  Dionysius.  It  is  evident  that  the  seven  fhronghont 
or  eight  months  (the  former  of  these  numbers  is  ®^*^* 
authenticated  by  Xenoph6n,  while  the  latter  is  given  by  Dioddrus) 
of  the  siege  or  blockade  must  have  contained  matters  of  the 
greatest  importance  which  are  not  mentioned,  and  that  even  of 
the  main  circumstances  which  brought  about  the  capture,  we  are 
most  imperfectly  informed.  But  though  we  cannot  fully 
comprehend  its  causes,  its  effects  are  easy  to  understand.  They 
were  terror-striking  and  harrowing  in  the  extreme.  When  the 
stonn  which  had  beaten  down  Selinus  and  Himera  was  now 
perceived  to  have  extended  its  desolation  to  a  city  so  much  more 
conspicuous,  among  the  wealthiest  and  most  populous  in  the 
Qrecian  world — ^when  the  surviving  Agrigentine  population, 
including  women  and  children,  and  the  great  proprietors  of 
chariots  whose  names  stood  recorded  as  victors  at  Olympia,  were 
Been  all  confounded  in  one  common  fate  of  homeless  flight  and 
nakedness — ^when  the  victorious  host  and  its  commanders  took  up 
their  quarters  in  the  deserted  houses,  ready  to  spread  their 
conquests  farther  after  a  winter  of  repose — there  was  hardly  a 
Greek  in  Sicily  who  did  not  tremble  for  his  life  and  property.^ 
Several  of  them  sought  shelter  at  Syracuse,  while  others  even 
quitted  the  island  altogether,  emigrating  to  Italy. 

Amidst  so  much  anguish,  humiliation,  and  terror,  there  were 

loud  complaints  against  the  conduct  of  the  Syracusan  ^^^^^ 

generals    under  whose    command  the   disaster  had  complaints 
1     1     1     1   i  against  the 

occurred.    The  censure  which  had  been  cast  upon  Syracusan 

them  before,  for  not  having  vigorously  pursued  the  8®^®^*^- 

defeated  Iberians,  was  now  revived,  and  aggravated  tenfold  by 

the  subsequent  misfortune.      To  their  inefficiency  the  capture 

of   Agrigentum   was    ascribed,    and    apparently   not   without 

substantial  cause.    For  the  town  was  so  strongly  placed  as  to  defy 

1  Diodftr.  xlii  91. 
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asBault,  and  could  only  be  taken  by  blockade ;  now  we  discern  no 
impediments  adequate  to  binder  the  Syracusan  generals  from 
procuring  supplies  of  provisions ;  and  it  seems  dear  that  the 
surprise  of  the  Syracusan  store-ships  might  have  been  prevented 
by  proper  precautions ;  upon  which  surprise  the  whole  question 
turned,  between  famine  in  the  Carthaginian  camp  and  famine  in 
Agrigentum.^  The  efficiency  of  Dexippus  and  the  other  generals 
in  defending  Agrigentum  (as  depicted  by  Dioddrus)  stands  sadly 
inferior  to  the  vigour  and  ability  displayed  by  Gylippus  before 
Syracuse  (as  described  by  Thucydidfis).  And  we  can  hardly 
wonder  that  by  men  in  tlie  deptii  of  misery,  like  the  Agrigen- 
tines,  or  in  extreme  alarm,  like  the  other  Sicilian  Greeks,  these 
generals,  incompetent  or  treasonable,  should  be  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  the  ruin. 

Such  a  state  of  sentiment  under  ordinary  circumstances  would 
The  Hermo-  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  condemnation  of  the  generals  and  to  the 
^^^  nomination  of  others,  with  little  farther  result.  But 
j^rscnse  it  became  of  feir  graver  import  when  combined  with 
fy^^Srdto  *^^  actual  situation  of  parties  in  Syracuse.  The 
robvert  the  Hermokratean  opposition  party — ^repelled  during  the 
imd^^ato  preceding  year  with  the  loss  of  its  leader,  yet  nowise 
iMonyBiai.  crushed — ^now  reappeared  more  formidable  than  ever, 
under  a  new  leader  more  aggressive  even  than  Hermokratds 
himself. 

Throughout  ancient  as  well  as  modem  history,  defeat  and 
embarrassment  in  the  foreign  relations  have  proved  fruitful  causes 
of  change  in  the  internal  government.  Such  auxiliaries  had 
been  wanting  to  the  success  of  Hermokrat^  in  the  preceding 
year.  But  'alarms  of  every  kind  now  overhung  the  city  in 
tenific  magnitude,  and  when  the  first  Syracusan  assembly  was 
convoked  on  returning  from  Agrigentum,  a  mournful  dlence 
reigned  ;*  as  in  the  memorable  description  given  by  Demosthenis 
of  the  Athenian  assembly  held  immediately  after  the  taking  of 
Elateia.^  The  generals  had  lost  the  confidence  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  ;  yet  no  one  else  was  forward  at  a  juncture  so  full  of 

1  Dioddr.  ziiL  88.  220. 

Xenophdnconflrma  the  statement  of  This  commkrison   is  made  by  M. 

Dioddrus,  that  Agrigentmn  was  taken  Brunet  de  Presle,    in   his  valnable 

byfamine(HeUen.  L  5, 21 ;  ii.  2,  24).  historical  work  (Recherches  snr  les 

s  Dioddr.  xiii.  91.  Etablissemens  des   Grecs  en  Sidle, 

8  Demosthends  de  Ck>ron&,  p.  286,  s.  Partii  s.  89,  p.  219X 
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pen],  to  aasame  their  duty,  by  proffering  fit  counsel  for  the  future 
conduct  of  the  war.  Now  was  the  time  foi  the  Hermokratean 
party  to  lay  their  train  for  putting  down  the  government 
Dionysins,  though  both  young  and  of  mean  family,  was  adopted 
as  leader  in  consequence  of  that  audacity  and  bravery  which  even 
already  he  had  displayed,  both  in  the  fight  along  with  Hermo- 
krat^  and  in  the  battles  against  the  Carthaginians.  Hipparlnus, 
a  Syracusan  of  rich  feunily  who  had  ruined  himself  by  dissolute 
expenses,  was  eager  to  renovate  his  fortunes,  by  seconding  the 
elevation  of  Dionysius  to  the  despotism  ;^  Philistus  (the 
subsequent  historian  of  Syracuse),  rich,  young,  and  able,  threw 
himself  ardently  into  the  same  cause;  and  doubtless  other 
leading  persons,  ancient  Hermokrateans  and  others,  stood 
forward  as  partisans  in  the  conspiracy.  But  it  either  was  from 
the  beginning,  or  speedily  became,  a  movement  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  the  sceptre  into  the  hands  of  Dionysius,  to 
whom  all  the  rest,  though  several  among  them  were  of  far  greater 
wealth  and  importance,  served  but  as  satellites  and  auxiliaries. 

Amidst  the  silence  and  disquietude  which  reigned  in  the 
Syracusan  assembly,  Dionysius  was  the  first  who  rose 
to  address  them.    He  enlarged  upon  a  topic  suitable  Dion^us 
alike  to  the  temper  of  his  auditors  and  to  his  own  ^^®ugan 
views.      He  vehemently  denounced  the  generals  as  assembly 
having  betrayed  the   security  of  Syracuse  to   the  g^^ais,  ^ 
Carthaginians,  and  as  the  persons  to  whom  the  ruin  Je^^sed  by 
of  Agrigentum,  together  with  the  impending  peril  of  vote  of  the 
every  man  around,  was  owing.     He  set  forth  their  Sdonysio? 
misdeeds,  real  or  aUeged,  not  merely  with  fulness  and  ™oin\^^ 
acrimony,  but  with  a  ferocious  violence  outstripping  in  their 
all  the  limits  of  admissible  debate,  and  intended  to  '***"^ 
bring  upon  them  a  lawless  murder,  like  the  death  of  the  generals 
recently  at  Agrigentum.    "There  they  sit,  the  traitors  I    Do 
not  wait  for  legal  trial  or  verdict,  but  lay  hands  upon  them  at 

1  AristoteL  Politic.  ▼.  5, 6.   TCvorm  Dion,   respecting  whom   more  here> 

M  intTofioKal  rris  6Aiyapxia(»  koX  5rav  after. 

AvaAMo-tMrt  ra  ISia,  ffrtnts^iiatkymi  •  ical        Plato,  in  his  warm  sympathy  for 

yiip  oi  Tocovrot  xotvoro/Mti'  0fTov<rc,  kcu  Dion,  assigns  to  Hippaxinus  more  of 

^  rvpaifyiSt  emriStvrtu  ovroi,  ^  Kartur-  an  equality  of  rank  and  importance 

Mv&gova-tv  «rcpov  *    M<nrcp  'Iinropivof  with  the  elder  Dionysius  tnan  the 

Atorvaiov  iv  Svpaicovo-atf.  subsequent  facts  justify(PIato,£pistoL 

Hipparinus    was    the    father    of  viL  p.  358  A ;  p.  856  F). 
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once,  and  inflict  upon  them  summaiy  justice.''^  Such  a  brutal 
exhortation,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Athenian  Kritias,  when  he 
caused  the  execution  of  Theramen^  in  the  oL'garchical  senate, 
was  an  ofifence  against  law  as  well  as  against  parliamentary  order. 
The  presiding  magistrates  reproved  Dionysius  as  a  disturber  of 
order,  and  fined  him,  as  they  were  empowered  by  law.'  But  his 
partisans  were  loud  in  his  support  Philistus  not  only  paid 
down  the  fine  for  him  on  the  spot,  but  publicly  proclaimed  that 
he  would  go  on  for  the  whole  day  paying  aU  similar  fines  which 
might  be  imposed,  and  incited  Dionysius  to  persist  in  such 
language  as  he  thought  proper.  That  which  had  begun  as 
illegality  was  now  aggravated  into  open  defiance  of  the  law. 
Yet  so  enfeebled  was  the  authority  of  the  magistrates,  and  so 
vehement  the  cry  against  them,  in  the  actual  position  of  the  dty, 
that  they  were  unable  either  to  punish  or  to  repress  the  speaker. 
Dionysius  pursued  his  harangue  in  a  tone  yet  more  inflammatory, 
not  only  accusing  the  generals  of  having  corruptly  betray^ 
Agrigentum,  but  also  denouncing  the  conspicuous  and  wealthy 
citizens  generally,  as  oligarchs  who  held  tyrannical  sway — who 
treated  the  many  with  scorn,  and  made  their  own  profit  out  of 
the  misfortunes  of  the  city.  Syracuse  (he  contended)  could 
never  be  saved,  unless  men  of  a  totally  different  character  were 
invested  with  authority;  men,  not  chosen  from  wealth  and 
station,  but  of  humble  birth,  belonging  to  the  people  by  position, 
and  kind  in  their  deportment  from  consciousness  of  their  own 
weakness.^  His  bitter  invective  against  generals  already  dis- 
credited, together  with  the  impetuous  warmth  of  his  apparent 
sympathy  for  the  people  against  the  rich,  were  both  alike 
fovourably  received.  Plato  states  that  the  assembly  became  so 
furiously  exasperated,  as  to  follow  literally  the  lawless  and 

^  Diodor.  zili.  91.    mwopoviihmv  ik       In  the  desoription  given  by  Thnoy- 

witrwv  vap«K0i»v  AtonJaux  h  *Epfu>icpa*  didds  (tL  32—39)  of  the  debate  in  the 

rove,  riv  fiiv  (rrparriySiv  Ka77fy6pri<reVt  its  Syracusan     assembly    (prior    to     the 

vpoii,i6vTwv  ra  irpdyfiara  roic  Kapjci'  arrival  of  the  Athenian  expedition)  in 

iovCoii '  ra  Be  ir\i}^  ira^^vyc  vph^jny  which  Hennokratto  and  Athenacoras 

axn&v  TiumpiaVfVapoKukuv  fill  irtfti-iiMivai  sp^ik,  we  find  the  magistrates  inter-   • 

rby  Kara  rov?  vo^vt  xA^pov,  dAA'  ck  fering  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  a 

X«(jBbf  €v0eui  imetlvat  rifv  6uaiv,  debate  which  had  become  very  personal 

3  Diodor.  ziii.  91.    rS>v  8*  apxSvrtav  and  acrimonious ;  though  there  was 

(niuovvruiv  rbf   Aiovvaiov  Kara   rovs  nothing  in  it  at  all  brutol,  nor  any 

v6fiovst  •>*¥  0opv/3ovKra,  ^iKi<rros,  6  ras  exhortation  to  personal  violence  or 

UrropCai    v<rrepov    ovyypii^af ,    ovaiay  infringement  of  the  law. 
iX»v  fieyoKriVf  &C.  S  Dioddr.  xiii.  91. 
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bloodthirsty  inspirations  of  Dionysius,  and  to  stone  all  these 

generals,  ten  in  number,  on  the  spot|  without  any  form  of  triaL 
But  Dioddrus  simply  tdls  us,  that  a  vote  was  passed  to  cashier 
the  generals,  and  to  name  in  their  places  Dionysius,  Hipparlnus, 
and  others.^  This  latter  statement  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  more 
probable. 

1  Plato,  EpIstoL  viiL  p.  864.    ot  y^  of  foot,  which  miffht  bo  produoed  in 

Vfii  Aiowaiov  Kai  'ImrapCvov  ap^dvrup  Slipport  of  the   VIOWS    of    thOM   who 

XuccAuirrat  r&n  in  ^oirn  cvAotM^vM?  icjoct  the  letters  of  Plato  as  spurious, 

^9,  rpv^vrcs  re  xai  o/um  «px<ii^<**'  though  Ast  does  DOt  notice  it,  while 

opxorre?  •   ot  Kal  revs  ^na  manyyovt  going  through  Uie  letters  Mfidtim,  and 

carsXcvo-av  pdWovrts  rovs  vpd  A(ow  conctemning  them  not  only    as  un- 

vioVf  Kara  v6ijmv  ov64va  KftLvavrtSt  ti'a  Platonic  but  as  despicable  composi- 

in^  SovXevotcv  fM^^cfc  /yujr*  9vv  6Uji  fujrt  tions.    After  attentively  studving  ootii 

90fuf  <c<riroTD,  iXtvOtpoi  6'  ctcv  vam  the  letters  themselves,  and  his  reason- 

wntn-  oBmv  «£  rvpoyvidcs  iyivom  aS-  iag,  I  dissent  entirely  from  Ast's  con- 

TDK.  elusion.    The  first  letter,  that  which 

Dioddr.  xilL  92.    wapeanUa  Todt  |Uv  porports  to  come  not  from  Plato,  but 

cAvorc  TMs  opx^,  Mfiovs  6i  tikno  orpo^  from  Dion,  is  the  only  one  against 

nrvo^.  tv  ots  Koi  rbv  Atorvmov.    Some  which  he  seems  to  me  to  have  made 

UtUe  time  afterwards.  Dioddrus  further  out  a  good  case  (see  Ast,  Ueber  Platon's 

mentions  that  Dionysius  accused  before  Leben  und  Scnriften,  pp.  504-^6801 

the  public  assembly,  and  caused  to  be  Against  the  others,  I  cannot  think 

put  to  death,  Daptuueus  and  Demar-  that  he  has  shown  any  sufficient  ground 

cfauB  (xiii.  06) :  nowDaphnsus  was  one  for  pronouncing  them  to  be  spurious, 

of  the  generals  (xiU.  86—88).  and  I  therefore  continue  to  treat  them 

If  we   assume  the  fact  to  have  as  genuine,  following  the  opinion  of 

occurred,    as    Plato    affirms    it,    we  Cicero  and  Plutarch.    It  is  admitted 

cannot  easily  explain  how  something  by  Ast  that  their  authenticity  was  not 

80    impresdve     and    terror*striking  suspected  in  antiouity,  as  far  as  our 

came  to  be  transformed  into  the  more  knowledge    extends.      Without   oon- 

eommonplace  statement  of  Dioddrus,  sideriuK  the  presumption  hence  arising 

by  Ephorus,  Theopompus,  Hermeias.  as  condusive.  I  think  it  requires  to  be 

linueus,   or  Philistus,  from   one  of  countervailed  by  stronger  substantive 

whom    probably    his    narrative    is  grounds  than  those  which  Ast  has 

borrowed.  urged. 

But  if  we  assume  Dioddrus  to  be  Among  the  total  number  of  thirteen 
correct,  we  can  easUy  account  for  the  letters,  those  relating  to  Dion  and 
erroneoos  belief  In  the  mind  of  Plata  Dionysius  (always  setting  aside  the 
A  very  short  time  before  this  scene  at  first  ietter>--that  is.  the  second,  third, 
Syraimae,  an  analogous  drcumsfcanoe  fourth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  thirteenth 
had  really  occurred  at  Agrigentum.  —are  the  most  lulTof  allusions  to  fact 
The  assembled  Agrigentines,  being  and  details.  Some  of  them  go  very 
inflamed  against  the&  generals  for  much  into  detalL  Now,  had  they  been 
what  they  believed  to  be  slackness  or  the  work  of  a  forger,  it  is  fkir  to  con- 
treachery  in  the  recent  fight  with  the  tend  that  he  could  hardly  avoid  laying 
Carthagmians,  had  stoned  four  of  himself  more  open  to  contradiction 
them  on  the  spot,  and  only  spared  the  than  he  has  done,  on  the  score  of 
fifth  on  the  score  of  his  youth  (Dioddr.  inaccuracy  and  inconsistency  with  the 
xiiL  87).  supposed  situation.     I  have  already 

I  cannot  but  think  that  Piato  con-  mentioned  one  inaccuracy,  which  I 

founded  in  his  memory  the  scene  and  take  to  be  a  faiuU  of  memory,  both 

proceedings  at  Syracuse  with  the  other  eonceivable    and    pardonable.      Ast 

events,    so    recently  antecedent,    at  mentions  another,    to   disprove  the 

Agnrigentpm.    His  letter  (from  which  authenticity  of  the  eighth  letter,  re- 

the  above  citation  is  made)  was  written  specting  the  son  of  Dion     Plato,  in 

In  his  old  age,  fifty  years  after  the  this  eighth  letter,  speaking  in  the 

event.  name  of  the  deceased  Dion,  recom- 

This  is  one  inaocnxacy  as  to  matter  mends  the  Syraonsans  to  name  Dion's 

8—27 
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18  the  first  stage  of  what  we  may  term  the  despot* s 
progreiBi  saccessfdlly  coDSommatecL  The  pseudo- 
demagogue  Dionysios  outdoes,  in  fierce  professions  of 
antipathy  against  the  rich,  anything  that  we  read  as 
coming  from  the  real  demagogues,  Athenagoras  at 
Syracuse,  or  E^ledn  at  Athens.  Behold  him  now 
sitting  as  a  member  of  the  new  Board  of  Qenerals,  at 
a  moment  when  the  most  assiduous  care  and  energy, 
combined  with  the  greatest  unanimity,  were  required 
to  put  the  Syracusan  military  force  into  an  adequate 
state  of  efficiency.  It  suited  the  policy  of  Dionysius 
not  only  to  bestow  no  care  or  energy  himself,  but  to 
nullify  all  that  was  bestowed  by  his  colleagues,  and  to 

I  oaanot,  therefore,  admit  that  Ast 
haa  proved  tl 


son  as  one  of  the  members  of  a  tri* 
partite  kingship,  along  with  Hipparinns 
(stm  of  the  elder  Dionytias)  and  the 
yonnger  Dlonysins.  Aiis  (contends 
Ast,  p.  628)  cannot  be  correct,  because 
Dion's  son  died  before  his  father.  To 
make  the  argument  of  Ast  complete, 
we  ought  to  be  sure  that  Dion  had 
only  one  son ;  for  which  there  is  doubt- 
lees  the  STidence  of  Plutarch,  who. 
after  having  stated  that  the  son  of 
Dion,  a  youth  nearlv  grown  up,  threw 
himself  from  the  roof  of  the  house  and 
was  killed,  goes  on  to  say  that  Kallip- 

J>us,  the  political  enemy  of  Dion, 
ounded  upon  this  misfortune  a  false 
rumour  which  he  circulated— ««  o  Amv 
awaif  ^cyo  VMf  iyvumt  rbr  Aiorvo^ov 

Sioaoxov  (Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  66,  66: 
compare  also  c  81— roO  wmUiov).  But 
since  the  rumour  was  altogether  false, 
we  may  surely  imagine  that  Kallippus, 
taking  advantage  of  a  notorious  acci- 
dent which  had  just  proved  fatal  to  the 
eldest  son  of  Dion,  may  have  ftU>ricated 
a  false  statement  about  the  family 
<H  Dion,  thouAdli  there  might  be  a 
younger  boy  at  home.  It  is  not  certain 
that  the  number  of  Dion's  children  trnM 
fMamaxly  known  among  the  population 
of  Syracuse ;  nor  was  Dion  himself  in 
the  situation  of  an  assured  king,  able 
to  transfer  his  succession  at  once  to  a 
boy  not  yet  adult.  And  when  we  find 
2  ^^^^^  chapter  of  Plutarch's  life 
^.  iSS  ^f  v'^l.  **^»'  <*•  •»»»  of  Dion 
SSn^iS?  by  Tlnueus  Cretan.,  and  by 
iflSJS^^  «l>pa*tnt«,  this  surely 
affwds  some  presumption  that  ihm 


_„  proved  the  eighth  Platonic  letter 
to  be  inaccurate  in  respect  to  matter 
of  fact  I  will  add  that  the  letter  does 
not  mention  the  name  of  Dion's  son 
(though  Ast  says  it  calls  him  Hw- 
parinifu) ;  and  that  it  does  specify  the 
tkrtt  paxtners  in  the  tripartite  king- 
ship suggested  (though  Ast  says  that 
it  only  menticmed  two). 

Most  of  Asf  s  arguments  against  the 
authenticity  of  the  letters,  however, 
are  founded,  not  upon  alleged  inac- 
curacies of  fftct,  but  upon  what  he 
maintains  to  be  impropriety  and  mean- 
ness of  thought,  childish  intrusion  of 
philosophy,  unseasonable  mysticism 
and  pedantry,  Ac  In  some  of  his 
critidsms  I  coincide,  though  by  no 
means  In  aU.  But  I  cannot  accept 
them  as  evidence  to  prove  the  poin 
for  which  he  contends— the  spurions- 
ness  of  the  letters.  The  proper  con- 
clusion from  his  premises  appears  to 
me  to  be,  that  Plato  wrote  letters 
which,  when  tried  by  our  canons  about 
letter-writing,  seem  awkward,  pe- 
dantic, and  in  bad  taste.  Dionyfins 
of  Halikamaasus  (De  adm.  vi  dicend. 
in  Demosth.  pp.  1026  —  1044),  while 
emphatically  extolling  the  admiiable 
composition  of  Plato's  dialogues,  does 
not  scruple  to  pass  an  unnkvourabla 
criticism  upon  mm  as  a  speech-writer ; 
referring  to  the  speeches  in  the  Sym- 
posion  as  well  as  to  the  funeral  harangue 
in  the  Menezenus.  Still  less  need  w 
be  afraid  to  admit  that  Plato  was  not 
a  graceful  letter-writer. 

lliat  Plato  would  feel  intensely 
interested,  and  even  personally  is- 
volved,  in  the  quasral  between  IMony- 
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frustrate  deliberately  aU  chance  of  unanimity.  He  immediately 
began  a  systematic  opposition  and  warfare  against  his  colleagues. 
He  refused  to  attend  at  their  Board,  or  to  hold  any  communica- 
tion with  them.  At  the  frequent  assemblies  held  during  this 
agitated  state  of  the  public  mind,  he  openly  denounced  them  as 
engaged  in  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  enemy.  It  is 
obvious  that  his  colleagues,  men  newly  chosen  in  the  same  spirit 
with  himself  could  not  as  yet  have  committed  any  such  treason 
in  favour  of  the  Carthaginians.  But  among  them  was  his 
accomplice  Hipparlnus  ;^  while  probably  the  rest  also,  nominated 
by  a  party  devoted  to  him  personally,  were  selected  in  a  spirit  of 
collusion,  as  either  thorough-going  partisans,  or  worthless  and 
incompetent  men,  easy  for  him  to  set  aside.  At  any  rate  his 
calumnies,  though  received  with  great  repugnance  by  the  leading 
and  more  intelligent  citizens,  found  fieivour  with  the  bulk  of  the 
assembly,  predisposed  at  that  moment  from  the  terrors  of  the 
situation  to  suspect  every  one.  The  new  Board  of  Generals 
being  thus  discredited,  Dionysius  alone  was  listened  to  as  an 
adviser.  His  first  and  most  strenuous  recommendation  was,  that 
a  vote  should  be  passed  for  restoring  the  exiles— men  (he 
affirmed)  attached  to  their  country,  and  burning  to  save  her, 
having  already  refused  the  offers  of  her  enemies  ;  men  who  had 
been  thrown  into  banishment  by  previous  political  dispute,  but 
who,  if  now  generously  recalled,  would  manifest  their  gratitude 
by  devoted  patriotism,  and  serve  Syracuse  far  more  warmly  than 
the  allies  invoked  from  Italy  and  Peloponnesus.  His  discredited 
colleagues  either  could  not  or  would  not  oppose  the  proposition ; 
which,  being  warmly  pressed  by  Dionysius  and  all  his  party, 
was  at  length  adopted  by  the  assembly.  The  exiles  accordingly 
returned,  comprising  all  the  most  violent  men  who  had  been  in 
arms  with  Hermokratds  when  he  was  slain.  They  returned 
glowing  with  party-antipathy  and  revenge,  prepared  to  retaliate 
upon  others  the  confiscation  under  which  themselves  had  suffered. 

Bias  II.  and  Dion,  cannot  be  doubted,  when  we  consider  both  the  character 
That  he  would  write  letters  to  Dionv.  and  the  station  of  Dionysius,  it  is 
shis  on  the  subject— that  he  would  difficult  to  lay  down  beforehand  any 
anxiously  seek  to  maintain  influence  assured  canon  as  to  the  epistolaTy  tone 
over  him,  on  aU  grounds— that  he  in  which  Plato  would  thmk  most  suit- 
would  manifest  a  lofty  opinion  of  able  to  address  him. 
himself  and  his  own  philosophy,  is  ,  i>infQ«.»»  tm^wi  /.  s 
perfectly  natural  and  wedible.    And  ^  Pwtarch,  Dion,  c  8. 
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and  looking  to  the  despotism  of  Dionysius  as  their  only  means  of 
success.^ 

The  second  step  of  the  despot* s  progress  was  now  accomplished. 
0i<niyiiiu  Dionysios  had  filled  up  the  ranks  of  the  Hermokratean 
•  SnwuMtt  V^^y*  *^<1  obtained  an  energetic  band  of  satellites, 
reinforce-  whose  hopes  and  interests  were  thoroughly  identified 
GeJL  He  with  his  own.  Meanwhile  letters  arrived  from  Qela, 
^e^^n  or  entreating  reinforcements,  as  Imilkon  was  understood 
banishment  to  be  about  to  march  thither.  Dionysius,  being  em- 
Geioan  powered  to  conduct  thither  a  body  of  2000  hoplites  with 

olifi^rchy.  ^qq  horsemen,  turned  the  occasion  to  profitable  account 
A  regiment  of  mercenaries,  under  the  Lacedaemonian  Dexippus, 
was  in  garrison  at  Gela;  while  the  government  of  the  town  is  said 
to  have  been  oligarchical,  in  the  hands  of  the  rich,  though  with 
a  strong  and  discontented  popular  opposition.  On  reaching  Qela, 
Dionysius  immediately  took  part  with  the  latter,  originating  the 
most  violent  propositions  against  the  governing  rich,  as  lie  had 
done  at  Syracuse.  Accusing  them  of  treason  in  the  public  as- 
sembly, he  obtained  a  condemnatory  vote  under  which  they  were 
put  to  death  and  their  properties  confiscated*  With  the  funds  so 
acquired,  he  paid  the  arrears  due  to  the  soldiers  of  Dexippus,  and 
doubled  the  pay  of  his  own  Syracusan  division.  These  measures 
procured  for  him  immense  popularity,  not  merely  with  all  the 
soldiers,  but  also  with  the  G^loan  Demos,  whom  he  had  relieved 
from  the  dominion  of  their  wealthy  oligarchy.  Accordingly,  after 
passing  a  public  vote,  testifying  their  gratitude,  and  bestowing 
upon  him  large  rewards,  they  despatched  envoys  to  carry  the 
formal  expression  of  their  sentiments  to  Syracuse.  Dionysius 
resolved  to  go  back  thither  at  the  same  time,  with  his  Syracusan 
soldiers,  and  tried  to  prevail  on  Dexippus  to  accompany  him  with 
his  own  division.  This  being  refused,  he  went  thither  with  his 
Syracusans  alone.  To  the  Geloans,  who  earnestly  entreated  that 
they  might  not  be  forsaken  when  the  enemy  was  daily  expected, 
he  contented  himself  with  replying  that  he  would  presently  return 
with  a  larger  force.* 

A  third  step  was  thus  obtained.  Dionysius  was  going  back  to 
Syracuse  with  a  testimonial  of  admiiation  and  gratitude  from  Gela 
— with  increased  attachment  on  the  part  of  his  own  soldiers,  on 
1  Dioddr.  xiii.  93.  2  Diod6r.  ziii.  93. 
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account  of  the  double  pay — and  with  the  means  of  coining  and 
circulating  a  new  delusion.    It  was  on  the  day  of  a  He  retarm 
solemn  festival  that  he  reached  the  town  just  as  the  JSttim "" 
citizens  were  coming  in  crowds  out  of  the  theatre,  increased 
Amidst  the  bustle  of  such  a  scene,  as  well  as  of  the  accuses  Ug 
return  of  the  soldiers,  many  citizens  flocked  around  Sgrow ** 
him  to  inquire :  What  news  about  the  Carthaginians?  treason. 
'<Do  not  ask  about  your  foreign  enemies  (was  the  reply  of 
Dionysius);  you  have  much  worse  enemies  within  among  you. 
Your  magistrates — ^these  very  men  upon  whose  watch  you  rely 
during  the  indulgence  of  the  festival — ^they  are  the  traitors  who 
are  pillaging  the  public  money,  leaving  the  soldiers  unpaid,  and 
neglecting  all  necessary  preparation,  at  a  moment  when  the  enemy 
with  an  immense  host  is  on  the  point  of  assailing  you.    I  knew 
their  treachery  long  ago,  but  I  have  now  positive  proof  of  it    For 
Imilkon  sent  to  me  an  envoy,  under  pretence  of  treating  about 
the  prisoners,  but  in  reality  to  purchase  my  silence  and  conni- 
vance ;  he  tendered  to  me  a  larger  bribe  than  he  had  given  to 
them,  if  I  would  consent  to  refrain  from  hindering  them,  since  I 
could  not  be  induced  to  take  part  in  their  intrigues.    This  is  too 
much.     I  am  come  home  now  to  throw  up  my  command.    While 
my  colleagues  are  corruptly  bartering  away  their  country,  I  am 
willing  to  take  my  share  as  a  citizen  in  the  common  risk,  but  I 
cannot  endure  to  incur  shame  as  an  accomplice  in  their  treachery." 
Such  bold  allegations,  scattered  by  Dionysius  among  the  crowd 
pressing  round  him — ^renewed,  at  length,  with  emphatic  Dionysius 
formality,  in  the  regular  assembly  held  the  next  day —  ^nSai^ 
and  concluding  with  actiial  resignation — struck  deep  single- 
terror  into  the  Syracusan  mind.    He  spoke  with  autho-  with  fnii 
rity,  not  merely  as  one  firesh  from  the  frontier  exposed,  powers, 
but  also  as  bearing  the  grateful  testimonial  of  the  Qeloans,  echoed 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  soldiers  whose  pay  he  had  recently  doubled. 
His  assertion  of  the  special  message  from  Imilkon,  probably  an 
impudent  falsehood,  was  confidently  accepted  and  backed  by  all 
these  men,  as  well  as  by  his  other  partisans,  the  Hermokratean 
party,  and  most  of  all  by  the  restored  exiles.    What  defence  the 
accused  generals  made,  or  tried  to  make,  we  are  not  told.    It  was 
not  likely  to  prevail,  nor  did  it  prevail,  against  the  positive  de- 
position of  a  witness  so  powerfully  seconded.    The  people,  per- 
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Boaded  of  their  treason,  were  incensed  against  them,  and  trembled 
at  the  thought  of  being  left,  bj  the  resignation  of  Dionysins,  to 
the  protection  of  such  treacherous  guardians  against  the  impending 
invasion.  Now  was  the  time  for  his  partisans  to  come  forward 
with  their  main  proposition :  **  Why  not  get  rid  of  these  traitors, 
and  keep  Dionjsius  alone  ?  Leave  them  to  be  tried  and  punished 
at  a  more  convenient  season ;  but  elect  him  at  once  general  with 
full  powers,  to  make  head  against  the  pressing  emergency  from 
without  Do  not  wait  until  the  enemy  is  actually  assaulting  our 
walls.  Dionysius  is  the  man  for  our  purpose^  the  only  one  with 
whom  we  have  a  chance  of  safety.  Beoollect  that  our  glorious 
victory  over  the  300,000  Carthaginians  at  Himera  was  achieved 
by  €(elon  acting  as  general  with  full  powers."  Such  rhetoric  was 
irresistible  in  the  present  temper  of  the  assembly — when  the 
partisans  of  Dionysius  were  full  of  audacity  and  acclamation — 
when  his  opponents  were  discomfited,  suspicious  of  each  other, 
and  without  any  positive  scheme  to  propoee^and  when  the  storm 
which  had  already  overwhelmed  Selinus,  Himera,  and  Agrigen- 
tum,  was  about  to  burst  on  Qela  and  Syracuse.  A  vote  of  the 
assembly  was  passed,  appointing  Dionysius  general  of  the  city, 
alone,  and  with  fiiU  powers  ;^  by  what  majority  we  do  not  know. 

The  first  use  which  the  new  general-plenipotentiary  made  of 
his  dignity  was  to  propose,  in  the  same  assembly,  that  the  pay  of 
the  soldiers  should  be  doubled.  Such  liberality  (he  said)  would 
be  the  best  means  of  stimulating  their  zeal ;  while  in  regard  to 
expense,  there  need  be  no  hesitation— the  money  might  easily  be 
provided. 

Thus  was  consummated  the  fourth,  and  most  important,  act  of 
Apparent  the  despot* s  progress.  A  vote  of  the  assembly  had 
S^**"**  been  obtained,  passed  in  constitutional  forms,  vesting 
people  after  in  Dionysius  a  single-handed  power  unknown  to  and 
stntogon  above  the  laws— unlimited  and  unresponsible.  But 
to  obtaS!?*  ^®  ^^  ^^  aware  that  the  majority  of  those  who  thus 
voteensur-  voted  had  no  intention  of  permanentiy  abnegating 
^yof^d  their  freedom— that  they  meant  only  to  create  a  tem- 
«**•"■•  porary  dictatorship,  under  the  pressing  danger  of  the 
moment,  for  the  express  purpose  of  preserving  their  freedom 
against  a  foreign  enemy — and  that  even  thus  much  had  been 

1  DlodAr.  xiU.  04. 
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obtained  by  impudent  delusion  and  calnmny,  which  subsequent 
reflection  would  speedily  dissipate.  No  sooner  had  the  vote 
passed  than  symptoms  of  regret  and  alarm  became  manifest  among 
tiie  people.  What  one  assembly  had  conferred,  a  second  repentant 
assembly  might  revoke.^  It  therefore  now  remained  for  Dionysiua 
to  ensure  the  perpetuity  of  his  power  by  some  organized  means ; 
so  as  to  prevent  l^e  repentance,  of  which  he  already  discerned  the 
commencement,  from  realizing  itself  in  any  actual  revocation* 
For  Uiis  purpose  he  required  a  military  force  extra-popular  and 
anti-popular;  bound  to  himself  and  not  to  the  city.  He  had 
indeed  acquired  popularity  with  the  Syracusan  as  well  as  with  the 
mercenary  soldiers,  by  doubling  and  ensuring  their  pay.  He  had 
energetic  adherents,  prepared  to  go  all  lengths  on  his  behalf 
especially  among  the  restored  exiles.  This  was  an  important 
basis,  but  not  sufficient  for  his  objects  without  the  presence  of  a 
special  body  of  guards,  constantly  and  immediately  available, 
chosen  as  well  as  controlled  by  himself  yet  acting  in  such  voca- 
tion under  the  express  mandate  and  sanction  of  the  people.  He 
required  a  further  vote  of  the  people,  legalizing  for  his  use  such  a 
body  of  guards. 

But  with  all  his  powers  of  delusion,  and  all  the  zeal  of  his 
partisans,  he  despaired  of  getting  any  such  vote  from  -^  u  f 
an  assembly  held  at  Syracuse.  Accordingly  he  Dionysiiuto 
resorted  to  a  manoeuvre,  proclaiming  that  he  had  ^*°°**^ 
resolved  on  a  march  to  Leontini,  and  summoning  the  full 
military  force  of  Syracuse  (up  to  the  age  of  forty)  to  march  along 
with  him,  with  orders  for  each  man  to  bring  with  him  thirty 
days'  provision.  Leontini  had  been,  a  few  years  before,  an 
independent  city,  but  was  now  an  outlying  fortified  post, 
belonging  to  the  Syracusans,  wherein  various  foreign  settlers 
and  exiles  from  tiie  captured  Sicilian  cities  had  obtained 
permission  to  reside.  Sudh  men,  thrown  out  of  their  position 
and  expectations  as  citizens,  were  likely  to  lend  either  their  votes 
or  their  swords  willingly  to  the  purposes  of  Dionyuus.    While 

1  Dioddr.   xiii.  96.      SiaXvOeCarit  Bi  iKoBov  cavrovs  Sccnrdn)!'   r^s  varpCSot 

riit  iKK\ii<riast  ovk  hKlyot  tmv  Sv^cucov-  ieatfc<rraic(^c«.       &    M    AtoVv<rt(K,    riip 

vittp  KOTTiyopovv  rStv  wpaxOtyrtov,  &9mp  f^trjiroiav    tmv    ^x^***'    f^aaat 

viK  avTol  ravra  Kcxvpwicorcf *    rotf  vap  fiovK6§i.tvo9f  jirv^i^rct   At*  oo  rp^irov 

koyio-fiolt  cU  iavTOVi  jpx<^M**^**  "^^  *^^  fivFotro  a^iiXaxas  airi$<ra(F0ai  rov  <nl»fi.aro9, 

Uttniv  8v¥doT9UL¥  avtBetitpovv,    ohroi  fUv  rovrov  yip  <rvyxft»pi}d^yrof ,  ^fdiMf  i^/mAA« 

oi¥  jSc^oiwirat  fiovk&fuvoi  7^v  iknt$tpuwt  Kvptcvo-civ  liis  rvpcu^ifios. 
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he  thus  fomid  many  new  adherents  there,  besides  those  whom  he 

brought  with  him,  he  foresaw  that  the  general  body  of  the 

Syracusans,  and  especially  thoee  most  disaffected  to  him,  would 

not  be  disposed  to  obey  his  summons  or  accompany  him.*    For 

nothing  could  be  more  preposterous,  in  a  public  point  of  view, 

than  an  outmarch  of  the  whole  Syracusan  force  for  thirty  days 

to  Leontini,  where  there  was  neither  danger  to  be  averted  nor 

profit  to  be  reaped ;  at  a  moment  too  when  the  danger  on  the 

side  of  G^ela  was  most  serious,  from  the  formidable  Carthaginian 

host  at  Agrigentum. 

Dionysius  accordingly  set  out  with  a  force  which  purported, 

A  vote  it       ostensibly  and  according  to  summons,  to  be  the  full 

taken  there,   military  manifestation  of  Syracuse,  but  which,  in 
whereby  •  ,.     •'  .     .  .   ,      ,  .  ji  j.         r\ 

body  of         reahty,  comprised  mamly  his  own  aanerents.     Un 

SlSJliS"      encamping  for  the  night  near  to  Leontini,  he  caused  a 

*^^™*  factitious  clamour  and  disturbance  to  be  raised  during 

the  darkness  around  his  own  tent  ordered  fires  to  be  kindled, 

summoned  on  a  sudden  his  most  intimate  friends,  and  affected  to 

retire  under  their  escort  to  the  citadel.     On  the  morrow  an 

assembly  was  convened,  of  the  Syracusans  and  residents  present, 

purporting  to  be  a  Syracusan  assembly — Syracuse  in  military 

guise,  or  as  it  were  in  Comitia  Centuriata,  to  employ  an  ancient 

phrase  belonging  to  the  Boman  republic    Before  this  assembly 

Dionysius  appeared,  and  threw  himself  upon  their  protection, 

affirming  that  his  life  had  been  assailed  during  the  preceding 

night,  calling  upon  them  emphatically  to  stand  by  him  against 

the  incessant  snares  of  his  enemies,  and  demanding  for  that 

purpose  a  permanent  body  of  guards.    His  appeal,  plausibly  and 

pathetically  turned,  and  doubtless  warmly  seconded  by  zealous 

partisans,  met  with  complete  success.    The  assembly — Syracusan 

or  quasi-Syracusan,  though  held  at  Leontini — ^passed  a  formal 

decree,  granting  to  Dionysius  a  body-guard  of  600  men,  selected 

by  himself  and  responsible  to  him  alone.'    One  speaker,  indeed, 

proposed  to  limit  the  guards  to  such  a  number  as  should  be 

aJLnflS?''^^'**.      •^J^  *'.*  ^^*    ^^^^    »A<i'<rTovs    ov«'  ^f€tr  «is  Atom'. 
(JieonUni)  t<5t€  ^povpioir  j^ir  toi«  Svpo-    vov«. 

tSZi!''llsli^'^  iJirapxev  *vya5«i.  ic«l        Many  <rf  the  expeUed  Agrigentines 

^^^«vs c.^  ii  "♦tT'^  ^^i"*'    ^«  Syracusans  (DicJd6n  Si.  8©). 
yovt  lurapoKiis-    rmv   6i    2upatnvirimv         «  Diodftr.  xiU.  96. 
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sufficient  to  protect  him  against  any  small  number  of  personal 
enemies,  but  not  to  render  him  independent  of,  or  formidable  to, 
the  many.^  But  such  precautionary  refinement  was  not  likely  to 
be  much  considered,  when  the  assembly  was  dishonest  or  mis- 
guided enough  to  pass  the  destructive  vote  here  solicited ;  and 
even  if  embodied  in  the  words  of  the  resolution,  there  were  no 
means  of  securing  its  observance  in  practice.  The  regiment  of 
guards  being  once  formally  sanctioned,  Dionysius  heeded  little 
the  limit  of  number  prescribed  to  him.  He  immediately 
enrolled  more  than  1000  men,  selected  as  well  for  their  bravery 
as  from  their  poverty  and  desperate  position.  He  provided  them 
with  the  choicest  arms,  and  promised  to  them  the  most 
munificent  pay.  To  this  basis  of  a  certain,  permanent,  legalized 
regiment  of  household  troops,  he  added  further  a  sort  of  standing 
army,  composed  of  mercenaries  hardly  less  at  his  devotion  than 
the  guards  properly  so  called.  In  addition  to  the  mercenaries 
already  around  him,  he  invited  others  from  all  quarters  by 
tempting  offers,  choosing  by  preference  outlaws  and  profligates 
and  liberating  slaves  for  the  purpose.'  Next  summoning  from 
Qela  Dexippos  the  Lacedaemonian,  with  the  troops  under  his 
command,  he  sent  this  officer  away  to  Peloponn^us,  as  a  man 
not  trustworthy  for  his  purpose  and  likely  to  stand  forward  on 
behalf  of  the  fi^eedom  of  Syracuse.  He  then  consolidated  all  the 
mercenaries  under  one  organization,  officering  them  anew  with 
men  devoted  to  himself. 

This  fresh  military  levy  and  organization  was  chiefly  accom- 
plished during  his  stay  at  Leontini,  without  the  pionysius 
opposition  which  would  probably  have  arisen  if  it  had  g!****H!^? 
been   done   at   Syracuse ;    to   which    latter    place  Syracuse  as 
Dionysius   marched  back  in  an  attitude  far  more  ^^^^ 
imposing  than  when  he  left  it    He  now  entered  the  gates  at  the 
head  not  only  of  his  chosen  body-guard,  but  also  of  a  regular 
army  of  mercenaries,  hired  by,  and  dependent  upon,  himself. 
He  marched  them  at  once  into  the  islet  of  Ortygia  (the  interior 
and   strongest   part   of    the  city  commanding    the    harbour), 

^AristoteL  Politic  iii  10,  18.  leal  trvfivkti6vtv  xpeirrM,  rov  8i  wkrjBovt 
«i8ovA«vc  rots  2vpoucov<r£oif  fii86vat  to-  sruAHAii  -»U  7  •«;.•  A>m.a«aa»m^ 
lirxyPt  &<rtr  cxaorov  itiv  koI  ivhq  koI    ""*  «»ovAovy,  «,«. 
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established  his  camp  in  that  acropolis  of  Syracose,  and  stood 

forth  as  despot  conspicnoosly  in  the  eyes  of  alL    Though  the 

general  sentiment  among  the  people  was  one  of  strong  repugnance, 

yet  his  powerful  military  force  and  strong  position  rendered  all 

hope  of  open  resistance  desperate.    And  the  popular  assembly — 

convoked  under  the  pressure  of  his  force,  and  probably  composed 

of  none  but  Ms  partLsans — ^was  found  so  subservient,  as   to 

condemn  and  execute,  upon   his   requisition,  Daphneus   and 

Demarchus.    These  two  men,  both  wealthy  and  powerful  m 

Syracuse,  had  been  his  chief  exponents,  and  were  seemingly 

among  the  very  generals  whom  he  had  incited  the  people  U> 

massacre  on  the  spot  without  any  form  of  trial,  in  one  of  the 

previous  public  assemblies.^    One  step  alone  remained  to  decorate 

the  ignoble  origin  of  Dionysius,  and  to  mark  the  triumph  of  the 

Hermokratean  party  by  whom  its  elevation  had  been  mainly 

brought   about     He   immediately   married   the   daughter   <^ 

HermokratSs;  giving  his  own  sister  in  marriage  to  Polyxenus* 

the  brother  of  that  deceased  chiefl' 

Thus  was  consummated  the  fifth  or  closing  act  of  the  despot'^ 

progress,  rendering  Dionysius  master  of  the  lives  and 

as  dMpot^    fortunes  of  his  fellow-countrymen.    The  successive 

^ewbyhe    ^^8®®  of  his  rise  I  have  detailed  from  Dioddrus,  whe 

attained  the  (excepting  a  hint  or  two  from  Aristotle)  is  our  only 

^*  informant    His  authwity  is  on  this  occasicm  better 

than  usual,  since  he  had  before  him  not  merely  Ephorus  and 

TimasuB,  but  also  Philistus.    He  is,  moreover,  throughout  this 

whole  narrative  at  least  clear  and  consistent  with  himself.    We 

understand  enough  of  the  political  strategy  pursued  by  Dionysiua 

to  pronounce  that  it  was  adapted  to  his  end  with  a  degree  of  skill 

that  would  have  greatly  struck  a  critical  eye  like  Machiavel, 

whose  analytical  appreciation  of  means,  when  he  is  canvassing 

men  like  Dionysius,  has  been  often  unfairly  construed  as  if  it 

implied  sympathy  with  and  approbation  of  their  end.     We  see 

that  Dionysius,  in  putting  himself  forward   as  the  chief  and 

representative  of  the  Hermokratean  party,  acquired  the  means  of 

employing  a  greater  measure  of  fraud  and  delusion  than  an  exile 

like  Hermokrat^  in  prosecution  of  the  same  ambitious  purposes. 

Favoured  by  the  dangers  of  the  state  and  the  agony  of  the  public 

1  Dioddr.  xiii  90.  a  DiodAr.  L  c ;  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  8. 
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mind,  he  was  enabled  to  stdmulate  an  ultra-democratical  ardour 
both  in  defence  of  the  people  against  the  rich,  and  in  denunciation 
of  the  unsuccessful  or  incompetent  generals,  as  if  they  werfr 
corrupt  traitors.  Though  it  would  seem  that  the  government  of 
Syracuse  in  406  B.C.  must  have  been  strongly  democratical,  yet 
Dionysius,  in  his  ardour  for  popular  rights,  treats  it  as  an  anti- 
popular  oligarchy,  and  tries  to  acquire  the  favour  of  the  people 
by  placing  himself  in  the  most  open  quarrel  and  antipathy  to  the 
rich.  Nine  years  before,  in  the  debate  between  Hermokrat^ 
and  Athenagoras  in  the  Syracusan  assembly,  the  f(Miner  stood 
forth,  or  at  least  was  considered  to  stand  forth,  as  champion  of 
the  rich,  while  the  latter  spoke  as  a  conservative  democrat,, 
complaining  of  conspiracies  on  the  part  of  the  rich.  In  406  RO. 
the  leader  of  the  Hermokratean  party  has  reversed  this  policy, 
assuming  a  pretended  democratical  fervour  much  more  violent 
than  that  of  Athenagoras.  Dion3rsiu8 — ^who  took  up  the  trade 
of  what  is  called  a  demagogue  on  this  one  occasion,  simply  for  the 
purpose  oi  procuring  one  single  vote  in  his  own  favour,  and  then 
shutting  the  door  by  force  against  all  future  voting  and  all  cor- 
recticm— might  resort  to  grosser  falsehood  than  Athenagoras,  who, 
as  an  habitual  speaker,  was  always  before  the  people,  and  even 
if  successful  by  fraud  at  one  meeting,  was  nevertheless  open  to 
exposure  at  a  second. 

In  order  that  the  voting  of  any  public  assembly  shall  be  really 
available  as  a  protection  to  the  people,  its  votes  must  not  only  be 
preceded  by  full  and  free  discussion,  but  must  also  be  open  from 
time  to  time  to  re-discussion  and  correction.  That  error  will  front 
time  to  time  be  committed,  as  well  by  the  collective  people  as  by 
particular  fractions  of  the  people,  is  certain  ;  opportunity  for 
amendment  is  essential  A  vote  which  is  understood  to  be  final, 
and  never  afterwards  to  be  corrigible,  is  one  which  can  hardly 
turn  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  themselves,  though  it  may  often, 
as  in  the  case  of  Dionysius,  promote  the  sinister  purposes  of  some 
designing  pix)tector. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIL 

SICILY  DURING  THE  DESPOTISM  OF  THE  ELDEB 
DIONYSIUS  AT  SYEACUSK 

The  proceedings,  recounted  at  tbe  close  of  my  last  chapter, 
B.0. 406.  whereby  Dionysius  erected  his  despotism,  can  hardly 
have  occupied  less  than  three  months,  coinciding 
with  the  nearly  with  the  first  months  of  405  B.a,  inasmuch  as 
^^2Smy  Agrigentum  was  taken  about  the  winter  solstice  of  406 
garches  b.c.^  He  was  not  molested  during  this  period  by  the 
gentam  to  Carthaginians,  who  were  kept  inactive  in  quarters  at 
attack  Qeu.  Agrigentum,  to  repose  after  the  hardships  of  the 
blockade ;  employed  in  despoiling  the  city  of  its  movable 
ornaments  for  transmission  to  Carthage,  and  in  burning  or 
defacing,  with  barbarous  antipathy,  such  as  could  not  be  carried 
away.'  In  the  spring  Imilkon  moved  forward  towards  Qela, 
having  provided  himself  with  fresh  siege-machines.  He  ensured 
his  supplies  from  the  Carthaginian  territory  in  his  rear.  Finding 
no  army  to  oppose  him,  he  spread  his  troops  over  the  territory 

iXen.  HelleiL  iL  2,  24.  &  ivuanht  time  is  not  quite  accnmte  in  ^ther  one 
ikriytv,  iv  4»  fMaovm  Atom/atof  irv(>av-  passage  or  the  Other.  The  capture  of 
vri<r€,  Ae.  Agrigentum  took  pleu»  at  the  close  of 

The  year  meant  here  is  an  Olympic  B.a  406 ;  the  acquisition  of  the 
year,  from  midsummer  to  midsummer :  despotism  by  Dionysius.  in  the  early 
«o  that  the  middle  months  of  it  would  months  of  405  B.C.,  as  Dioddrus  places 
fall  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  Julian  them.  Both  events  are  in  the  same 
year.  Olympic  year,  between  midsummer, 

If  we  compare,  howoTer,  Xenoph.  406  B.C.  and  midsummer,  405  B.C  Bat 
Hellen.  i  5,  21,  with  ii.  2,  24,  we  shall  thix  year  is  exactly  the  year  which 
see  that  the  indications  of  time  cannot  falls  between  the  two  pasaiges  aboTO 
both  be  correct :  for  the  acquisition  of  referred  to  in  Xenoph6n ;  not  coindd* 
the  despotism  by  Dionysius  followed  1n&  exactly  with  either  one  or  the 
immediately,  and  as  a  consequence  other  Compare  Dodwell,  Chronolog. 
directly  brought  about,  upon  the  Xenoph.  ad  ami  407  B.C. 
capture  of  Agrigentum  by  the  Oartha-  s  Diod6r.  xiii.  82.  96,  108.  ^  ra«  yX«- 
ginians.  ^df    rai    ri,    infptrrorcp«K    cipyaafMra 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  mark  of  jcaWorxo^er,  Ac. 
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both  of  Qela  and  of  Kamarina,  where  mucli  plunder  was  collected 
and  much  property  ruined.  He  then  returned  to  attack  Gkla, 
and  established  a  fortified  camp  by  clearing  some  plantation- 
ground  near  the  river  of  the  same  name,  between  the  city  and  the 
sea.  On  this  spot  stood,  without  the  walls,  a  colossal  statue  of  < 
ApoUo,  which  Imilkon  caused  to  be  carried  off  and  sent  as  a 
present  to  Tyre. 

QelsL  was  at  this  moment  defended  only  by  its  own  citizens,  for 
Bionysius  had  called  away  Dexippus  with  the  mer-  gjave 
cenary  troops.  Alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  for-  ^«'«j^"^«  <>' 
midable  enemy  who  had  already  mastered  Agrigentum,  ^Dionysins 
Himera,  and  Selinus,  the  Geloans  despatched  pressing  J^^®*  '*H** 
entreaties  to  Dionysius  for  aid ;  at  the  same  time  reliere 
resolving  to  send  away  their  women  and  children  for  "* 
safety  to  Syracuse.  But  the  women,  to  whom  the  idea  of 
separation  was  intolerable,  supplicated  so  earnestly  to  be  allowed 
to  stay  and  share  the  fortunes  of  their  fathers  and  husbands,  that 
this  resolution  was  abandoned.  In  expectation  of  speedy  relief 
from  Dionysius,  the  defence  was  brave  and  energetic.  While 
parties  of  the  Geloans,  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  sallied 
out  and  acted  with  great  partial  success  against  the  Carthaginian 
plunderers,  the  mass  of  the  citizens  repelled  the  assaults  of 
Imilkon  against  the  walls.  His  battering-machines  and  storming- 
parties  were  brought  to  bear  on  several  places  at  once  ;  the  walls 
themselves,  being  neither  in  so  good  a  condition  nor  placed  upon 
so  unassailable  an  eminence  as  those  of  Agrigentum,  gave  way 
on  more  than  one  point  Yet  still  the  besieged,  with  obstinate 
valour,  frustrated  every  attempt  to  penetrate  within,  re-estab- 
lishing during  the  night  the  breaches  which  had  been  made 
during  the  day.  The  feebler  part  of  their  population  aided,  by 
every  means  in  their  power,  the  warriors  on  the  battlements  ;  so 
the  defence  was  thus  made  good  until  Dionysius  appeared  with 
the  long-expected  reinforcement  It  comprised  his  newly-levied 
mercenarieis,  with  the  Syracusan  citizens,  and  succours  from  the 
Italian  as  well  as  from  the  Sicilian  Gredis,  amounting  in  all  to 
60,000  men,  according  to  Ephorus— to  30,000  foot  and  1000  horse, 
as  Timeeus  represented.  A  fleet  of  fifty  ships  of  war  sailed  round 
Cape  Pachynus  to  co-operate  with  them  off  Gela.^ 
1  Dioddr.  xiii  109. 
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Dionysius  fixed  his  position  between  Gela  and  the  sea,  opposite 
to  that  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  in  immediate  com- 
munication with  his  fleet.  His  presence  having 
Dionysios  suspended  the  assaults  upon  the  town,  he  became  in 
^oraieneral  \^{q  fcum  the  aggressor  ;  employing  both  his  cavalry 
the  Cartha-  and  his  fleet  to  harass  the  Carthaginians  and  intercept 
«inianarmy.  ^^^^.j.  g^ppii^g^  The  contest  now  assumed  a  character 
nearly  the  same  as  had  taken  place  before  Agrigentum,  and  which 
"had  ended  so  unfavourably  to  the  Greeks.  At  length,  after 
twenty  days  of  such  desultory  warfare,  Dionysius,  finding  that  he 
had  accomplished  little,  laid  his  plan  for  a  direct  attack  upon  the 
"Carthaginian  camp.  On  the  side  towards  the  sea,  as  no  danger 
had  been  expected,  that  camp  was  unfortified;  it  was  there, 
-accordingly,  that  Dionysius  resolved  to  make  his  principal  attack 
with  his  left  division,  consisting  principally  of  Italiot  Greeks, 
sustained  by  the  Syracusan  ships,  who  were  to  attack  simul- 
taneously from  seaward.  He  designed  at  the  same  time  also  to 
strike  blows  from  two  other  points.  His  right  division,  con- 
sisting of  Sicilian  allies,  was  ordered  to  march  on  the  right  or 
western  side  of  the  town  of  G^la,  and  thus  fall  upon  the  left  of 
the  Carthaginian  camp  ;  while  he  himself,  with  the  mercenary 
troops  which  he  kept  specially  around  him,  intended  to  advance 
through  the  town  itself,  and  assail  the  advanced  or  central  portion 
of  their  position  near  the  walls,  where  their  battering-machinery 
was  posted.  His  cavalry  was  directed  to  hold  themselves  in 
reserve  for  pursuit,  in  case  the  attack  proved  successful ;  or  for 
protection  to  the  retreating  infantry,  in  case  it  failed.^ 

Of  this  combined  scheme,  the  attack  upon  the  left  or  seaward 
B.C.  405.  side  of  the  Carthaginian  camp,  by  the  Italiot  division 
He  is  de-  and  the  fleet  in  concert,  was  effectively  executed,  and 
<iw^ed*S?  promised  at  first  to  be  successful  The  assailants' 
retreat  overthrew  the  bulwarks,  forced  their  way  into  the 
camp,  and  were  only  driven  out  by  extraordinary  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  defenders,  chiefly  Iberians  and  Campanians,  but 
reinforced  from  the  other  portions  of  the  army,  which  were  as  yet 
immolested.  But  of  the  two  other  divisions  of  Dionysius,  the 
right  did  not  attack  until  long  after  the  moment  intended,  and 
the  centre  never  attacked  at  all.  The  right  had  to  make  a 
1  Diodftr.  xiiL  109. 
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circnitoas  march  over  the  Geloan  plain  round  the  city,  which 
occupied  longer  time  than  had  been  calculated  ;  while  Dionysius 
with  the  mercenaries  around  him,  intending  to  march  through  the 
city,  found  themselves  so  obstructed  and  embarrassed  that  they 
made  very  slow  progress,  and  were  yet  longer  before  they  could 
emerge  on  the  Oarthaginian  side.  Probably  the  streets,  as  in  so 
many  other  ancient  towns,  were  crooked,  narrow,  and  irr^;ular  ; 
perhaps  also,  further  blocked  up  by  precautions  recently  taken 
for  defence.  And  thus  the  Sicilians  on  the  right,  not  coming  up 
to  the  attack  until  the  Italians  on  the  left  had  been  already 
repulsed,  were  compelled  to  retreat  after  a  brave  struggle,  by  the 
concurrent  force  of  the  main  Carthaginian  army.  Dionysius  and 
his  mercenaries,  coming  up  later  still,  found  that  the  moment  for 
attack  had  passed  altogether,  and  returned  back  into  the  city 
without  fighting  at  all. 

Whether  the  plan  or  the  execution  was  here  at  fault,  or  both 
the  one  and  the  other,  we  are  imable  certainly  to  b.o.  405. 
determine.    There  will  appear  reasons  for  suspecting 
that  Dionysius  was  not  displeased  at  a  repulse  which  evacuate, 
should  discourage  his  army,  and  furnish  an  excuse  for  ^^Sna— 
abandoning  Gela.    After  retiring  again  within  the  flight  of  the 
walls,  he  called  together  his  principal  friends  to  con-  ^bo<^  °^ 
suit  what  was  best  to  be  done.    All  were  of  opinion  Sffe^c^'^re 
that  it  was  imprudent  to  incur  further  hazard  for  the  ^a^^n  and 
preservation  of  the  town.     Dionysius  now   found  SeCartha- 
himself  in  the  same  position  as  Diokl^  after  the  K*'^**^^. 
defeat  near  Himera,  and  as  Daphnseus  and  the  other  Syracusan 
generals  before  Agrigentum,  after  the  capture  of  their  provision- 
fleet  by  the  Carthaginian&    He  felt  constrained  to  abandon  Gela, 
taking  the  best  means  in  his  power  for  protecting  the  escape  of 
the  inhabitants.    Accordingly,  to  keep  the  intention  of  flight 
secret,  he  sent  a  herald  to  Imilkon  to  solicit  a  burial-truce  for 
the  ensuing  day ;  he  also  set  apart  a  body  of  2000  light  troops, 
with  orders  to  make  noises  in  front  of  the  enemy  throughout  the 
whole  night,  and  to  keep  the  lights  and  fires  burning,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  Carthaginians.^    Under 
cover  of  these  precautions,  he  caused  the  Geloan  population  to 
evacuate  their  city  in  mass  at  the  commencement  of  night,  while 
1  Diod6r.  xiil.  111. 
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he  himself  with  his  main  army  followed  at  midnight  to  protect 
them.  All  hurried  forward  on  their  march  to  Syracuse,  turning 
to  best  account  the  hours  of  darkness.  On  their  way  thither  lay 
Eamarina — Eamarina  the  immovable,^  as  it  was  pronounced  bj 
an  ancient  oracle  or  legend,  yec  on  that  fatal  night  seeming  to 
falsify  the  epithet  Not  thinking  himself  competent  to  defend 
this  city,  Dionysius  forced  all  the  Eamarinsean  population  to 
become  partners  in  the  flight  of  the  Qeloans.  The  same  heart- 
rending scene  which  has  already  been  recounted  at  Agrigentnm 
and  Himera  was  now  seen  repeated  on  the  road  from  Gela  to 
Syracuse — a  fugitive  multitude,  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes, 
free  as  well  as  tdave,  destitute  and  terror-stricken,  hurrying  they 
knew  not  whither,  to  get  beyond  the  reach  of  a  merciless  enemy. 
The  flight  to  Syracuse,  however,  was  fortunately  not  molested 
by  any  pursuit.  At  daybreak  the  Carthaginians,  discovering  the 
abandonment  of  the  city,  immediately  rushed  in  and  took 
possession  of  it  As  very  little  of  the  valuable  property  within 
it  had  been  removed,  a  rich  plunder  fell  inio  the  hands  of  the 
conquering  host,  whose  barbarous  hands  massacred  indiscrimi- 
nately the  miserable  remnant  left  behind — old  men,  sick,  and 
children,  unable  to  accompany  a  flight  so  sudden  and  so  rapid. 
Some  ol  the  conquerors  further  satiated  their  ferocious  instincta 
by  crucifying  or  mutilating  tliese  unhappy  prisoners.* 

Amidst  the  sufterings  of  this  distressed  multitude,  however. 
Indignation  *^^  ^^®  compassion  of  the  protecting  army,  other 
^tr^che^  feelings  also  were  powerfully  aroused.  Dionysius, 
against  who  had  been  so  unmeasured  and  so  effective  in 
Dionysiiu.  calumniating  unsuccessful  generals  before,  was  now 
himself  exposed  to  the  same  arrows.  Fierce  were  the  bursts  of 
wrath  and  hatred  against  him,  both  among  the  fugitives  and 
among  the  army.  He  was  accused  of  having  betrayed  to  the 
Carthaginians,  not  only  the  army,  but  also  Gela  and  KamfiriTia^ 
in  order  that  the  Syracusans,  intimidated  by  these  formidable 
neighbours  so  close  to  their  borders,  might  remain  in  patient 
servitude  under   his  dominion.      It  was   remarked   that  his 

lUh  letvci  Kati^ifiivav,  ojciintr&f  yap         3Diod6r.  xiii.  IIL     o^fUa  yap  j|r 
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achievements  for  the  relief  of  Gela  had  been  unworthy  of  the 
lai^e  force  which  he  brought  with  him ;  that  the  Iobs  sustained 
in  the  recent  battle  had  been  nowise  sufficient  to  compel,  or  even 
to  excuse,  a  disgraceful  flight ;  that  the  meicenaries  especially, 
the  force  upon  which  he  most  relied,  had  not  only  sustained  no 
loss,  but  had  never  been  brought  into  action ;  that  while  his 
measures  taken  against  the  enemy  had  thus  been  partial  and 
inefficient,  they  on  their  side  had  manifested  no  disposition  to 
pursue  him  in  his  flight— thus  affording  a  strong  presumption 
of  connivance  between  them.  Dionysius  was  denounced  as  a 
traitor  by  all,  except  his  own  mercenaries,  whom  he  always 
kept  near  him  for  security.  The  Italiot  allies,  who  had  made 
the  attack  and  sustained  the  main  loss  during  the  recent  battle, 
were  so  incensed  against  him  for  having  left  them  thus  imsup- 
ported,  that  they  retired  in  a  body,  and  marched  across  the 
centre  of  the  island  home  to  Italy. 

But  the  Syracusaus  in  the  army,  especially  the  horsemen,  the 
principal  persons  in  the  city,  had  a  double  groimd  of  Mutiny 
anger  against  Dionysius — ^partly  from  lus  misconduct  g'  ^^ 
or  supposed  treachery  in  this  recent  enterprise,  but  horsemen- 
still  more  from  the  despotism  which  he  had  just  ^J) 
erected   over  his  fellow-citizens.      This  despotism,  ^^JfJ^^Ji;^ 
having  been  commenced  in  gross  fraud  and  consum-  against 
mated  by  violence,  was  now  deprived  of  the  only       ^  "• 
plausible  colour  which  it  had  ever  worn,  since  Dionysius  had 
been  just  as  disgracefully  unsuccessful  against  the  Carthaginians 
as  those  other  generals  whom  he  had  denounced  and  super- 
seded.   Determined  to  rid  themselves  of  one  whom  they  hated  at 
once  as  a  despot  and  as  a  traitor,  the  Syracusan  horsemen  watched 
for  an  opportunity  of  setting  upon  Dionysius  during  the  retreat 
and  killing  him.    fiut  finding  him  too  carefully  guarded  by  the 
mercenaries  who  always  surrounded  his  person,  they  went  off  in 
a  body,  and  rode  at  their  best  speed  to  Syracuse,  with  the  full 
purpose  of  re-establishing  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  keeping 
out  Dionysius.     As  they  arrived  before  any  tidings  had  been 
received  of  the  defeat  and  flight  at  Gela,  they  obtained  admission 
without  impediment  into  the  islet  of  Ortygia,  the  primitive 
interior  city,  commanding  the  docks  and  haibour,  set  apart  by 
the  despot  for  his  own  residence  and  power.    They  immediately 
8—28 
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assaulted  and  plundered  titie  house  of  Dionydus,  which  they  found 
richly  stocked  with  gold,  silver,  and  valuables  of  every  kind. 
He  had  been  despot  but  a  few  weeks ;  so  that  he  must  have 
bc^un  betimes  to  despoil  others,  since  it  seems  ascertained  that 
his  own  private  property  was  by  no  means  large.  The  assailants 
not  only  plundered  his  house  with  all  its  interior  wealth,  but 
dlso  maltreated  his  wife  so  brutally  that  she  afterwards  died  of 
the  outrage.^  Against  this  unfortunate  woman  they  probably 
cherished  a  double  antipathy,  not  only  as  the  wife  of  Dionysius, 
but  also  as  the  daughter  of  HermokratSs.  They  at  the  same  time 
spread  abroad  the  news  that  Dionysius  had  fled  never  to  return ; 
for  they  fully  confided  in  the  disruption  which  they  had  witnessed 
among  the  retiring  army,  and  in  the  fierce  wrath  which  they  had 
heard  universally  expressed  against  him. '  After  having  betrayed 
his  army,  together  with  Gtela  and  Eamarina,  to  the  Carthaginians, 
by  a  flight  without  any  real  ground  of  necessity  (they  asserted), 
he  had  been  exposed,  disgraced,  and  forced  to  flee  in  reality, 
before  the  just  displeasure  of  his  own  awakened  fellow-citizens. 
Syracuse  was  now  free,  and  might,  on  the  morrow,  reconstitute 
formally  her  popular  government 
Had  these    Syracusans    taken   any   reasonable   precautions 

406         against  adverse  possibilities,  their  assurances  would 

probably   have    proved    correct      The    career    of 

imprudence   Dionysius  would  here  have  ended.    But  while  they 

riaed*  abandoned  themselves  to  the  plunder  of  his  house 
aMoyer-  and  brutal  outrage  against  his  wife,  they  were  so 
fhenapfd^^  rashly  confident  in  his  supposed  irretrievable  ruin 
return  of  and  in  their  own  mastery  of  the  insular  portion  of 
the  city,  that  they  neglected  to  guard  the  gate  of 
Achradina  (the  outer  city)  against  his  re-entry.  The  energy  and 
promptitude  of  Dionysius  proved  too  much  for  them.  Informed 
of  their  secession  from  the  army,  and  well  knowing  their  senti- 
ments, he  immediately  divined  their  projects,  and  saw  that  he 
could  only  defeat  them  by  audacity  and  suddenness  of  attack. 
Accordingly,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  best  and  most 
devoted  soldiers— -100  horsemen  and  600  foot— he  left  his  army 
and  proceeded  by  a  forced  march  to  Syracuse,  a  distance  of  400 
stadia,  or  about  45  English  miles.    He  arrived  there  about  mid- 

1  Dioddr.  xili.  112 ;  xiv.  44.    Plutarch,  Dion.  c.  3.       »  DiodOr.  xiii.  112. 
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night,  and  presented  himself  not  at  the  gate  of  Ortygia,  which 
he  had  probably  ascertained  to  be  in  possession  of  his  enemies, 
bnt  at  that  of  Achradina,  which  latter  (as  has  been  already 
mentioned)  formed  a  separate  fortification  from  Ortygia,  with 
the  Nekropolis  between  them.^  Though  the  gate  was  shut,  he 
presently  discovered  it  to  be  xmguarded,  and  was  enabled  to 
apply  to  it  some  reeds  gathered  in  the  marshes  on  his  road,  so  ae 
to  set  it  on  fire  and  bum  it  So  eager  had  he  been  for  celerity 
of  progress,  that  at  the  moment  when  he  reached  the  gate,  a  part 
only  of  his  division  were  with  him.  But  as  the  rest  arrived 
while  the  flames  were  doing  their  work,  he  entered,  with  the 
whole  body,  into  Achradina,  or  the  outer  -city.  Marching 
rapidly  through  the  streets,  he  became  master,  without  resistance, 
of  all  this  portion  of  the  city,  and  of  the  agora,  or  market-place, 
which  formed  its  chief  open  space.  His  principal  enemies, 
astounded  by  tliis  alarming  news,  hastened  out  of  Ortygia  into 
Achradina,  and  tried  to  occupy  the  agora.  But  they  found  it 
already  in  possession  of  Dionysius ;  and  being  themselves  very 
few  in  number,  having  taken  no  time  to  get  together  any  con- 
siderable armed  body,  they  were  overpowered  and  slain  by  his 
mercenaries.  Dionysius  was  thus  strong  enough  to  vanquish  all 
his  enemies,  who  entered  Achradina  in  small  and  successive 
parties,  without  any  order,  as  they  came  out  of  Ortygia.  He 
then  proceeded  to  attack  the  houses  of  those  whom  he  knew  to 
be  unfriendly  to  his  dominion,  slew  such  as  he  could  find 
within,  and  forced  the  rest  to  seek  shelter  in  exile.  The  great 
body  of  the  Syracusan  horsemen — who  but  the  evening  before 
were  masters  of  the  city,  and  might  with  common  prudence 
have  maintained  themselves  in  it — were  thus  either  destroyed  or 
driven  into  banishment.  As  exiles  they  established  themselves 
in  the  town  of  -^tna.' 

Thus  master  of  the  city,  Dionysius  was  joined  on  the  ensuing 
day  by  the  main  body  of  Ms  mercenaries,  and  also  by  the  Sicilian 

1  IModdT.  Tiii.  118.    vcLfniv  irepl  fUa-as  two  plaiuL  fflnstrating  the  siege  of  the 

rvierais  vpot  t^v  wvkny  rj}«  ' Axpa^ii^s  town  by  the  Athenians ;  also  to  a  third 

.    .    ,     «l(r^Aavv«  Sea  rifi  *Axpa5it^«,  plan,  annexed  to  this  yolame»  repre- 

&c.  sentuig  Syracnae  as  it  stood  at  the 

For  an  explanation  of  the  topo-  end  of  the  life  of  Dionysius,  with  his 

graphy   of    Syracuse,   the    reader  is  additions. 

referred  to  an  Appendix  annexed  to        2  Dioddr.  xiii.  113.  Ck>mpareXenoph. 

the  sixth  Volume  of  this  History,  with  Hellen,  ii.  8, 6. 
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allies,  who  had  now  completed  their  march.  The  miserable 
Dlonyslus  sufferers  fix)m  Gela  and  Kamarina,  who  looked 
master  of  upon  him  with  indignation  as  their  betrayer,  went 
*^'**''"®'  to  reside  at  Leontini,  seemingly  as  companions 
of  the  original  Leontine  citizens,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
domiciliated  at  Syracuse,  but  who  no  longer  chose  to  remain 
there  under  Dionysius.  Leontini  thus  became  again  an  inde- 
pendent city.* 

Though  the  disasters  at  Qela  had  threatened  to  ruin  Dionysius, 
yet  he  was  now,  through  his  recent  victory,  more  master  of 
Syracuse  than  ever,  and  had  more  completely  trodden  down 
his  opponents.  The  horsemen  whom  he  had  just  destroyed  and 
chased  away  were  for  the  most  part  the  rich  and  powerful 
citizens  of  Syracuse.  To  have  put  down  such  formidable 
enemies,  almost  indispensable  as  leaders  to  any  party  which 
sought  to  rise  against  him,  was  the  strongest  of  ail  negative 
securities  for  the  prolongation  of  his  reign.  There  was  no  public 
assembly  any  longer  at  Syracuse  to  which  he  had  to  render  account 
of  his  proceedings  at  Gela  and  Kamarina,  and  before  which  he  was 
liable  to  be  arraigned — as  he  himself  had  arraigned  his  prede- 
cessors who  had  commanded  at  Himera  and  Agrigentum.  All 
such  popular  securities  he  had  already  overridden  or  subverted. 
The  superiority  of  force  and  intimidation  of  opponents,  upon 
which  his  rule  rested,  were  now  more  manifest  and  more  decisive 
than  ever. 

Notwithstanding  such  confirmed  position,  however,  Dionysiua 
BO  406  niight  etill  have  found  defence  difficult  if  Imilkon 
^  .  had  marched  on  with  his  victorious  army,  fresh  from 
tioiu^of  the  plunder  of  Gela  and  Kamarina,  and  had  laid 
^wn^imu*  eiiergetic  siege  to  Syracuse.  From  all  hazard  and 
kon.  Tenng  alarm  of  this  sort  he  was  speedily  relieved,  by 
o  peace.  propositions  for  peace,  which  came  spontaneously 
tendered  by  the  Carthaginian  general.  Peace  was  concluded 
between  them,  on  the  following  terms  : — 

1.  The  Carthaginians  shall  retain  all  their  previous  possessions, 

1  Xenophftn  (Hellen.  il  8,  6)  states  Dioddros  notices  (xiU.  118).    Leontini, 

that  ''the  Leontines,  co-residents  at  recognized  as  independent  by  the  peace 

Syracose,  rcTolted  to  their  own  city  which  speedily  followed,  is  mentioned 

from  Dionysius  and  the  Syracusans  **.  again  shortly  afterwards  as  indepen- 

This  migration  to  Leontini  seems  a  dent  (xiv.  14).    It  had  been  annexed  to 

part  of  the  same  transaction  as  what  Syracuse  before  the  Athenian  siege. 
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and  ail  their  Sikanian  dependencies,  in  Sicily.  They  shall  keep» 
besides,  Selinns,  Himera,  and  Agrigentom.  The  towns  of  Qela 
and  Kamarina  may  be  re-occupied  by  their  present  fugitive 
inhabitants,  bat  on  condition  of  paying  tribute  to  CartJiage,  and 
destroying  their  walls  and  fortifications. 

2.  The  inhabitants  of  Leontini  and  Messing  as  well  as  all  the 
Sikel  inhabitants,  shall  be  independent  and  autonomous. 

3.  The  Syracusans  shall  be  subject  to  Dionysius.^ 

4.  All  the  captives  and  all  the  ships  taken  on  both  sides 
shall  be  mutually  restored. 

Such  were  the  conditions  upon  which  peace  was  now  concluded. 
Though  they  were  extremely  advantageous  to  Car-  coUnalon 
thage,  assigning  to  her,  either  as  subject  or  as  tribu-  df  Wonysioi 
tary,  the  whole  of  the  southern  shore  of  Sicily,  yet  cartha- 
as  Syracuse  was,  after  all,  the  great  prize  to  be  f^^^S** 
obtained,  the  conquest  of  which  was  essential  to  the  dominion 
security  of  all  the  remainder,  we  are  astonished  that  com.  ^^ 
Imilkon  did  not  push  forward  to  attack  it,  at  a  Sj'*^^.. 
moment  so  obviously  promising.     It  appears  that  ginian 
immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Gela  and  Kamarina  *""^" 
the  Carthaginian  army  was  visited  by  a  pestilential  distemper, 
which  is  said  to  have  destroyed  nearly  the  half  of  it^  and  to  have 
forbidden  future  operations.    The  announcement  of  this  event 
however,  though  doubtless  substantially  exact>  comes  to  us  m  a 
way  somewhat  confused.'    And  when  we  read,  as  one  of  the 

1  Dioddr.  ziiL  114.    koI  Svoaxovo-iovs  persion  of  the  anny  of  Dionysius  in  its 

iu¥  itvh  Aiovv<no¥  TtraxOai,  Ac.  retreat— the  straggle  within  the  walls 

>  Diod6r.  ziiL  114.  of  Syracuae.    There  is  nothing  in  all 

Dioddros  begins  this  chapter  with  this  to  which  Stoirep  can  refer.    But  a 

the  words— 3t6«-«p  twh  rtv  irpay  few    Unee    further    on,    after    the 

ftATMv    avayca^tf^cvos    'I/x£Axwr,  conditions  of  peace  had  been  specified, 

cvtju^cr  «(«  2vpaicoiJ<rat  KiSpvica,  vapa-  Dioddms  alludes  to  the  terrible  disease 

KoXSiV    rov«    iimiti.ivovt    6iaK6a-a<r0aL.  (ynb  r^s  v6<rov)  which  laid  waste  ttie 

avijJvtn  B*  ihra«oi;<ravro«  rov  A(orv<r(W,  Carthaginian    army,    as    if    he   had 

ri^r  ctpifn)!'  hr\  ro49^«  l0«rTo,  Ac  mentioned  It  before. 

Now  there   is   not  the    smallest  I  find  in  Niebuhr  (Vortrage  fiber 

matter  of  fact  either  mentioned  or  aIteGe8chichte,ToLiii.pp.2l2.218)the 

indicated  before  to  which  the  word  opinion  expressed,  that  nere  is  a  gap 

&^cp  can  have  reference.    Nothing  is  in  Dioddrus  "intentionally  disguised 

mentioned  but  success  on  the  part  of  in  the  MSS.,  and  not  yet  noti^  by 

the  Carthaginians  and  disaster  on  the  any  editor".     Some  such  conclusion 

part  of  the  Greeks;  the  repulse  of  the  seems  to  me  unavoidable.     Niebulur 

attack  made  by  Dionysius  upon  the  thinks  that  in  the  lost  portion  of  the 

Carthaginian  camp— his  retreat  and  text    it    was   stated   that    Imilkon 

evacuauon  of  Gela  and  Kamarina— the  marched  on  to  Syracuse,  formed  the 

occupation  of  Gela  by  the  Carthaginians  siege  of  the  place,  and  was  there 

—the  disorder,  mutiny,  and  partial  dis-  Tinted  with  the  tei-riflc  pestilence  to 
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articles  in  the  treaty,  tlie  express  and  formal  provision  that 
"The  S3rracu8an8  shall  be  subject  to  Dionysius,"  we  discern 
plainly  that  there  was  also  am  additional  cause  for  this  timely 
overture,  so  suitable  to  his  interests.  There  was  real  ground  for 
those  bitter  complaints  against  Dionysius,  which  charged  him 
with  having  betrayed  Ctela  and  Eamarina  to  the  Carthaginians, 
in  order  to  assure  his  own  dominion  at  Syracuse.  The  Cartha- 
ginians, in  renouncing  all  pretensions  to  Syracuse  and  recognizing 
its  autonomy,  could  have  no  interest  in  dictating  its  internal 
government.  If  they  determined  to  recognize  by  formal  treaty 
the  sovereignty  as  vested  in  Dionysius,  we  may  fairly  conclude 
that  he  had  purchased  the  favour  ^m  them  by  some  underhand 
service  previously  rendered.  In  like  manner  both  Hiketas  and 
Agathokl^s — ^the  latter  being  the  successor,  and  in  so  many  points 
the  parallel  of  Dionysius,  ninety  years  afterwards — availed  them- 
selves of  Carthaginian  support  as  one  stepping-stone  to  the 
despotism  of  Syracuse.^ 

The  pestilence,  however,  among  the  Carthaginian  army  is  said 
to  have  been  so  terrible  as  to  destroy  nearly  the  half  of  their 
numbers.  The  remaining  half,  on  returning  to  Africa,  either 
found  it  already  there  or  carried  it  with  them ;  for  the  mortcdity 
at  and  around  Carthage  was  not  less  deplorable  than  in  Sicily.* 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  405  B.C.  that  this  treaty  was  con- 
B.0. 406.  eluded,  which  consigned  all  the  Hellenic  ground  on 
i^ei^  the  south  of  Sicily  to  the  Carthaginian  dominion, 

coincidence  and  Syracuse  with  its  population  to  that  of  Dionysius. 
this  peace  It  was  in  September  or  October  of  the  same  year  that 
^dto^of  Lysander  effected  his  capture  of  the  entire  Athenian 
^Bander  at  fleet  at  -^gospotami,  destroyed  the  maritime  ascen- 
tami— sym-  dency  and  power  of  Athens,  and  gave  commencement 
ip^^wiih  ^  ^^  Lacedaemonian  empire,  completed  by  the 
iHonysiiia.  actual  surrender  of  Athens  during  the  ensuing  year. 
The  Dekarchies  and  Harmosts,  planted  by  Lysander  in  so  many 

which  allusion  is  made  in  the  remaining  he  lost  it  by  design,  as  suitable  to  his 

portion  of  the  text.    This  also  is  nowise  political  projects,  and  that   by  the 

improbable ;  yet  I  do  not  venture  to  terms  of  the  subsequent  treaty  he 

assert  it,  once  the  pestilence  may  held   the    territory  round    Syracuse 

possibly  have  broken  out  while  Imilkon  only     under     Carthaginian     supre- 

was  still  at  Gela.  macy. 

Niebuhr    further    considers    that       i  Justin,  zxii  2;  Plutarch,  Timo- 

Dionysius    lost    the   battle  of    Oela  leon,  c,  2, 7, 9. 
through   miserable  generalship,  that       >  Diod6r.  xiii.  114. 
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cities  of  the  central  Hellenic  world,  commenced  their  disastrons 
working  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  the  despotism  of  Dionysius 
in  Syracuse.  This  is  a  point  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  reference  to 
the  coming  period.  The  new  position  and  policy  wherein  Sparta 
now  became  involved,  imx>arted  to  her  a  sympathy  with  Diony* 
8iu8  such  as  in  earlier  times  she  probably  would  not  have  felti 
and  which  contributed  materially,  in  a  secondary  way,  to  the 
durability  of  his  dominion,  as  well  by  positive  intrigues  of 
Lacedaemonian  agents,  as  by  depriving  the  oppressed  Syracusans 
of  effective  aid  or  countenance  from  Cbrintii  or  other  parts  of 
Greece.^ 

The  period  immediately  succeeding  this  peace  was  one  of 
distress,  depression,  and  alarm  throughout  all  the  T)_,gg_> 
south  of  Sicily.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  condition  of 
Qela  and  Kamariua  might  be  re-occupied  by  their  ^  son^n 
fugitive  population  ;  yet  with  demolished  walls^  gc*^»  'wm 
with  all  traces  of  previous  opulence  and  comfort  Padiynasto 
effaced  by  the  plimderers,  and  under  the  necessity  of  ^^^'*™- 
paying  tribute  to  Carthage.  The  condition  of  Agrigentum,  Selinus, 
and  Himera,  now  actually  portions  of  Carthaginian  territory,  was 
worse ;  especially  Agrigentum,  hurled  at  one  blow  from  the 
loftiest  pinnacle  of  prosperous  independence.  No  free  Hellenic 
territory  was  any  longer  to  be  found  between  Cape  Pachynus 
and  Cape  Lilybseum,  beyond  the  Syracusan  frontier. 

Amidst  the  profound  discouragement  of  the  Syracusan  mind, 
the  withdraw^  from  Sicily  of  the  terror-striking  g^^ 
Carthaginian  army  would  be  felt  as  a  relief  and  ^sitionof 
would  procure  credit  for  Dionysius.'    It  had  been  ^«°y**^ 
brought  about  under  him,  though  not  as  a  consequence  of  his 
exploits ;  for  his  military  operations  against  Imilkon  at  Gela  had 

1  Dioddr.  xiT.  10.  B ;  p.  865  F). 

The  valnable  support  lent  to  Diony*        His  letter  is  written  with  a  tiew  of 

sins  by  the  Spartans  is  emphatically  recommending  a  compromise  at  Syra- 

denounced   by   Isokratte,    Orat.    iv.  cnse  between  the  party  of  freedom, 

n^negyric.)  s,  145 ;  Orat.   viii.  (De  and  the  descendants  of  Dionysius  and 

Pace)  8.  122.  Hipparinns ;  he  thus  tries  to  set  up  as 

s  Plato,  while  he  speaks  of  Diony-  good  a  case  as  he  can  in  favour  of  the 

ilus  and  Hippaiinus  on  this  oocasicm  title  of  both  the  two  latter  to  the  gra- 

as  the  saviours  of  Syracuse,  does  not  titude  of  the  Syracusans. 
Insist  upon  extraordinary  valour  and       He  reluctantly  admits  how  much 

ability  on  their  parts,  but  assigns  the  Dionysins  the  elder  afterwards  abused 

result  mainly  to  fortune  and  the  favour  the  confidence  placed  in  him  by  the 

of  the  gods  (Plato,  BpistoL  riii  p.  858  Syracusans  (p.  858  C). 
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been  completely  unsuccessful  (and  even  worse) ;  said  the  Cartha- 
ginians had  suffered  no  harm  except  from  the  pestilence.  While 
his  partisans  had  thus  a  plea  for  extolling  him  as  the  saviour  of 
the  city,  he  also  gathered  strength  in  other  ways  out  of  the 
recent  events.  He  had  obtained  a  formal  recognition  of  his 
government  from  the  Carthaginians ;  he  had  destroyed  or  ban- 
ished the  chief  Syracusan  citizens  opposed  to  his  dominion,  and 
struck  terror  into  the  rest ;  he  had  brought  back  aU  his  m3r- 
eenary  troops  and  guards,  without  loss  or  dissatisfaction.  He 
now  availed  himself  of  his  temporary  strength  to  provide  pre- 
cautions for  perpetuity,  before  the  Syracusans  should  recover 
spirit,  or  ol)tain  a  favourable  opportunity,  to  resist 

His  first  measure  was  to  increase  the  fortifications  of  the  islet 
strong  for-  called  Ortygia^  strengthening  it  as  a  position  to  be 
^d^er  ^®^^  separately  from  Achradina  and  the  remaining 
bi^idtogB  city.  He  constructed  a  new  wall,  provided  with 
DionyBiiis,  lofty  turrets  and  elaborate  defences  of  every  kind, 
^^^  immediately  outside  of  the  mole  which  connected 

(MyiltL,  this  islet  with  Sicily.  On  the  outside  of  this  new 
wall  he  provided  convenient  places  for  transacting  business, 
porticos  spacious  enough  to  shelter  a  considerable  multitude, 
and  seemingly  a  distinct  strong  fort,  destined  for  a  public 
magazine  of  corn.^  It  suited  his  purpose  that  the  trade  of  the 
town  should  be  carried  on,  and  the  persons  of  the  traders  con- 
gregated, under  or  near  the  outer  walls  of  his  peculiar  fortress. 
As  a  further  means  of  security,  he  also  erected  a  distinct  citadel 
or  acropolis  within  the  islet  and  behind  the  new  wall.  The  citadel 
was  dose  to  the  Lesser  Harbour  or  Portus  Lakkius.  Its  walls 
were  so  extended  as  to  embrace  the  whole  of  this  harbour,  closing 
it  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  admit  only  one  ship  at  a  time,  though 
there  was  room  for  sixty  ships  within.  He  was  thus  provided 
with  an  almost  impregnable  stronghold,  not  only  securing  him 
against  attack  from  the  more  numerous  population  in  the  outer 
city,  but  enabling  him  to  attack  them  whenever  he  chose ;  and 
making  him  master,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  grand  means  of  war 
and  defence  against  foreign  enemies. 

1  That  this  was  the  position  of  the  may  presume  that  they  were  begun  at 
fortified  korrea  pviblioa  at  Syracuse  we  this  ume  by  DIonysius,  as  they  K>rm  a 
see  from  Livy,  xxiv.  21.    I  think  we   natural  part  of  his  scheme. 
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To  provide  a  fortress  in  the  islet  of  Ortygia  was  one  step 
towards  perpetual  dominion  at  Syracuse ;  to  fill  it  He  ass!™ 
with  devoted  adherents  was  another.    For  Dionysius,  ^??^^V 
the  instruments  of  dominion  were  his  mercenary  hisBoidien 
troops  and  body-guards—men  chosen  by  himself  from  SS^X?" 

their  aptitude  to  his  views,  identified  with  him  in  distributes 

*  .         r^         t  ....  .  the  lands  of 

interest^  and  consisting  in  large  proportion  not  synumse 
merely  of  foreigners,  but  even  of  liberated  slaves.  *^®^* 
To  these  men  he  now  proceeded  to  assign  a  permanent  support 
and  residence.  He  distributed  among  them  the  houses  in  the 
islet  or  interior  stronghold,  expelling  the  previous  proprietors, 
and  permitting  no  one  to  reside  there  except  his  own  intimate 
partisans  and  soldiers.  Their  quarters  were  in  the  islet^  while  he 
dwelt  in  the  citadel — ^a  fortress  within  a  fortress,  sheltering  his 
own  person  against  the  very  garrison,  or  standing  army,  by  means 
of  which  he  kept  Syracuse  in  subjection.^  Having  provided 
houses  for  his  soldiers  by  extruding  the  residents  in  Ortygia,  he 
proceeded  to  assign  to  them  a  comfortable  maintenance,  by  the 
like  wholesale  dispossession  of  proprietors  and  re-appropriation 
of  lands  without.  He  distributed  anew  the  entire  Syracusan 
territory,  reserving  the  best  lands  and  the  best  shares  for  his 
own  friends  and  for  the  officers  in  command  of  his  mercenaries, 
and  apportioning  the  remaining  territory  in  equal  shares  to  all 
the  inhabitants,  citizens  as  well  as  non-citizens.  By  this  distri- 
bution the  latter  became  henceforward  citizens  as  well  as  the 
former ;  so  fer,  at  least,  as  any  man  could  be  properly  called  a 
citizen  under  his  despotism.  Even  the  recently  enfranchised 
slaves  became  new  citizens  and  proprietors  as  well  as  the  rest* 

Bespecting  this  sweeping  change  of  property,  it  is  mortifying 
to  have  no  further  information  than  is  contained  in  two  or  three 
brief  sentences  of  Diod6rus.  As  a  basis  for  entire  redivision  of 
lands,  Dionysius  would  find  himself  already  possessed  of  the 

1  DiodOr.  xiT.  7.  t«  ^tAoi«  xal  roic  e^'  iiytfioviai  rcray/uie' 

The  residence  of  Dionysius  in  the  voi?*    rriv  B*  aXAijv  itJLipi<r9»  in- 

acropolis,  and  the  quarters  of  his  mer-  to-i^s   {^vv   ^'   '^^'^  nokirji,  avfi' 

cenaries  without  the  acropolis,  but  still  irepiXa/9wv  t»  r&y  irokiruv  ovStum  tow« 

within  Ortygia,  are  noticed  in  Plato's  ijAevdepw/ui^i'ows  So^kovv,  oO?  UdXtt.  v«o- 

aoooont  of  nis  visit  to  the  younger  iroAira«.    ii48mKt  Bi  xal  roc  outw  roi« 

Dionysius  (Plato,  Bpistol.  tIL  p.  860 ;  5x^<>'»»  "'^n*'  twf  iv  rH  N<|<rq»  •  ravrms  Bi 

Epist.  iii.  p.  816X  toi?  ^iAot9  koI  roi«  fAur0o^opoi«  edupij- 

•  «Diod6r.  xiv.  7.     n^?  8i  X^po-f  "f^  <roro.      «irei  6i  tA  xarA  rriv  rvpawiBv, 
likv  apCvT^v  i^tkiiiwoi  i8»p/ii<raTO  roif  icakSn  iS6icti  Bt^^icivai.  <^. 
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property  of  thoee  Syiacusan  Horsemen  or  Enights  whom  he  liad 
recently  put  down  or  banished.  As  a  matter  of  oonrse^  their 
property  would  be  confiscated,  and  wonld  fall  into  bis  possessioii 
for  re-assignment  It  would  doubtless  be  considerable,  inasmuch 
as  these  Horsemen  were  for  the  most  part  wealthy  men.  From 
this  basis,  Dionysius  enlarged  his  scheme  to  the  more  oompre* 
henaive  idea  of  a  general  spoliation  and  re-appropriation,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  partisans  and  his  mercenary  soldiers.  The  namher 
of  these  last  we  do  not  know  ;  but  on  an  occasion  not  very  long 
afterwards  the  mercenaries  under  him  are  mentioned  as  amount- 
ing to  about  10,000.^  To  ensure  landed  properties  to  each  of 
these  men,  together  with  the  monopoly  of  residence  in  Ortygia, 
nothing  less  than  a  sweeping  confiscation  would  suffice.  How 
&r  the  equality  of  share,  set  forth  in  principle,  was  or  could  be 
adhered  to  in  practice,  we  cannot  say.  The  maxim  of  allowing 
residence  in  Ortygia  to  none  but  fHends  and  partisans  passed 
from  Dionysius  into  a  traditional  observance  for  future  anti- 
popular  governments  of  Syracuse.  The  Boman  consul  Marcellnis 
when  he  subdued  the  city  near  two  centuries  afterwards,  pre- 
scribed the  rule  of  admitting  into  the  islet  none  but  Romans, 
and  of  excluding  all  native  Syracusan  residents.' 
Such  mighty  works  of  fortification,  combined  with  so  extensive 

a  revolution  both  in  property  and  in  domicile,  cannot 
^^^^li  have  been  accomplished  in  less  than  a  condderable 
gj^yrioip  time,  nor  without  provoking  considerable  resistance 
•tOyncnae.  in  detail    Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  the  pecuniary 

cost  of  such  fortification  must  have  been  very  heavy. 
How  Dionysius  contrived  to  levy  the  money  we  do  not  know. 
AristoUe  informs  us  that  the  contributions  which  he  exacted  from 
the  Syracusans  were  so  exorbitant,  that  within  the  space  of  five 
years  the  citizens  had  paid  into  his  hands  their  entire  property ; 
tihat  is,  20  per  cent  per  annum  upon  their  whole  property.*  To 
what  years  this  statement  refers  we  do  not  know,  nor  what  waa 
the  amount  of  contribution  exacted  on  the  special  occasion  now 

si^'^^*?- ^    .,.    ..^     ,.       mUei»reteno8toiniiiiericftlaccai»cf. 
tmS?-!i     "S^^  *^®  ^•"^  o'  the  elder        «  doero  In  Verrem.  t.  82. 84 :  88. 98. 

w}.    These  expre8aion«,howeTer,h»Te    vU^  iicwmv  •ivw^inxh'**  <rvttifi^ 
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before  us.  But  we  may  justly  infer  from  it  that  Dionysios  would 
not  scruple  to  lay  Ms  hand  heavily  upon  the  Syracusans  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  the  cost  of  his  fortifications,  and  that  the 
simultaneous  burthen  of  large  contributions  would  thus  come  to 
a^^ravate  the  painful  spoliation  and  transfers  of  property,  and  the 
still  more  intolerable  mischiefs  of  a  numerous  standing  army 
domiciled  as  masters  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  discontent  among 
the  Syracusans  was  extreme,  and  that  numbers  of  them  were 
greatly  mortified  at  having  let  slip  the  favourable  opportunity  of 
excluding  Dionysius  when  the  Horsemen  were  actually  for  a 
moment  masters  of  Syracuse,  before  he  suddenly  came  back  from 
Qela.1 

Whatever  might  be  the  extent  of  indignation  actually  felt,  there 
could  be  no  concert  or  manifestation  in  Syracuse,  under 
a  watchful  despot  with  the  overwhelming  force  as-  m. 
sembled  in  Or^gia.    But  a  suitable  moment  speedily  Dtonyiiiis 
occurred.  Having  completed  his  fortress  and  new  appro-  2^^^^^* 
priation  for  the  assured  maintenance  of  the  mercenaries,  aeatnst  the 
Dionysius  resolved  to  attempt  a  conquest  of  the  auto-  matin7of 
nomous  Sikel  tribes  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  some  *>»«  ^^FH^ 
of  whom  had  sided  with  Carthage  m  the  recent  war.  at  Herbeea 
He  accordingly  marched  out  with  a  military  force,  Sie^m?* 
consisting  partly  of  his  mercenary  troops,  partly  of  g*j4^ 
armed  Syracusan  citizens,  under  a  commander  named 
Dorikus.    While  he  was  laying  si^e  to  the  town  of  Erbessus,  the 
Syracusan  troops,  finding  themselves  assembled  in  arms  and 
animated  with  one  common  sentiment,  began  to  concert  measures 
forox>en  resistance  to  Dionysius.    The  commander  Dorikus,  in 
striving  to  repress  these  manifestations,  lifted  up  his  hand  to 
chastise  one  of  the  most  mutinous  speakers  ;*  upon  which  the 
soldiers  rushed  forward  in  a  body  to  defend  him.    They  slew 
Dorikus,  and  proclaimed  themselves  again  with  loud  shouts  free 
Syracusan  citizens,  calling  upon  all  their  comrades  in  the  camp 
to  unite  against  the  despot    They  also  sent  a  message  forthwith 
to  the  town  of  Mtnak^  inviting  the  immediate  junction  of  the 
Syracusan  Horsemen,  who  had  sought  shelter  there  in  their  exile 

1  Dioddrns,  xlv.  7.  rence  Tery  siinilar  at  Mendd  in  Thrace 

9  Diod6r.  ziv.  7.    Compare  an  oocnr-    (Thucyd.  £▼.  190). 
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from  Dionysios.  Their  appeal  found  the  wannest  Bympathy 
among  the  Syracosan  soldiers  in  the  camp,  all  of  whom  declared 
themselves  decisively  against  the  despot,  and  prepared  for  every 
eflfort  to  recover  their  liberty. 

So  rapidly  did  this  sentiment  break  ont  into  vehement  and 
The  8yr».  Unanimous  action,  that  Dionysius  was  too  mucli  in- 
**"nto  wSh"  ^^'^^^^^^  ^  attempt  to  put  it  down  at  once  by  means 
aadstance  of  his  mercenaries.  Profiting  by  the  lesson  which  he 
S^ 2?d*  ^^  received  after  the  return  march  from  Qela,  he  raised 
M<M86n6,  the  siege  of  Erbessus  forthwith,  and  returned  to  Syra- 
Dionyains  cuse  to  make  sure  of  his  position  in  Ortygia,  before  his 
In  Ortygia.  gyracusan  enemies  could  arrive  there.  Meanwhile  the 
latter,  thus  left  full  of  joy  and  confidence,  as  well  as  masters  of 
the  camp,  chose  for  their  leaders  those  soldiers  who  had  slain 
Dorikus,  and  found  themselves  speedily  reinforced  by  the  Horse- 
men, or  retummg  exiles  from  ^tna.  Resolved  to  spare  no  effort 
for  lib6ratmg  Syracuse,  they  sent  envoys  to  MessSnS  and  Bhegium, 
as  well  as  to  Corinth,  for  aid ;  while  they  at  the  same  time 
marched  with  all  their  force  to  Syracuse,  and  encamped  on  the 
heights  of  Epipolse.  It  is  not  dear  whether  they  remained  in 
this  position,  or  whether  they  were  enabled,  through  the  sympathy 
of  the  population,  to  possess  themselves  further  of  the  outer  city 
Achradina,  and  with  its  appendages  Tycha  and  Neapolis.  Diony- 
sius was  certainly  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  coimtry ; 
but  he  maintained  himself  in  his  impregnable  position  in  Ortygia, 
now  exclusively  occupied  by  his  chosen  partisans  and  mercenaries. 
If  he  even  continued  master  of  Achradina,  he  must  have  been 
prevented  from  easy  communication  with  it  The  assailants 
extended  themselves  under  the  walls  of  Ortygia,  from  Epipolse  to 
the  Greater  as  well  as  to  the  Lesser  Harbour.^  A  considerable 
naval  force  was  sent  to  their  aid  from  Mess^nS  and  Rhegiimi, 
giving  to  them  the  means  of  blocking  him  up  on  the  sea-side ; 
while  the  Corinthians,  though  they  could  grant  no  farther  assist- 
ance, testified  their  sympathy  by  sending  Nikotel^  as  adviser.' 
The  leaders  of  the  movement  proclaimed  Syracuse  again  a  free 
city,  offered  large  rewards  for  the  head  of  Dionysius,  and  pro- 
mised equal  citizenship  to  all  the  mercenaries  who  should  desert 
him. 

1  Diod6r.  xiv.  8.  a  Diod6r.  xIt.  10. 
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Several  of  the  mercenaries,  attracted  by  such  offers,  as  well  as 
intimidated  by  that  appearance  of  irresistible  force 
which  characterizes  the  first  burst  of  a^pular  move-  wSygiiuL 
ment^  actually  came  over  and  were  well  received.  to*^^'f 
Everything  seemed  to  promise  success  to  the  insur-  CampaiJims 
gents,  who,  not  content  with  the  slow  process  of  Sl^Sm' 
blockade,  brought  up  battering-machines  and  vehe-  {^^^ 
mently  assaulted  the  walls  of  Ortygia.  Nothing  now 
saved  Dionysius  except  those  ekborate  fortifications  which  he 
had  so  recently  erected,  defying  all  attack.  And  even  though 
sheltered  by  them,  his  position  appeared  to  be  so  desperate,  that 
desertion  from  Ortygia  every  day  increased.  He  himself  began 
to  abandon  the  hope  of  maintaining  his  dominion ;  discussing 
with  his  intimate  friends  the  alternative,  between  death  under  a 
valiant  but  hopeless  resistance,  and  safety  purchased  by  a  dis- 
honourable flight  There  remained  but  one  means  of  rescue :  to 
purchase  the  immediate  aid  of  a  body  of  1200  mercenary  Gampa- 
nian  cavalry,  now  in  the  Carthaginian  service,  and  stationed 
probably  at  Gela  or  Agrigentum.  His  brother-in-law  Polyxenus 
advised  him  to  mount  his  swiftest  horse,  to  visit  in  person  the 
Campanians,  and  bring  them  to  the  relief  of  Ortygia.  But  this 
counsel  was  strenuously  resisted  by  two  intimate  friends,  Heldris 
and  Megakl^  who  boUi  impressed  upon  him  that  the  royal  robe 
was  the  only  honourable  funeral  garment,  and  that^  instead  of 
quitting  his  post  at  full  speed,  he  oug^t  to  ding  to  it  until  he 
was  dragged  away  by  the  leg.^  Accordingly,  Dionysius  deter- 
mined to  hold  out)  without  quitting  Ortygia ;  sending  private 
envoys  to  the  Campanians,  with  promises  of  large  pay  if  they 
would  march  immediately  to  his  defence.  The  Carthaginians 
were   probably   under  obligation  not  to  oppose   this,  having 

1  Dioddr.  xiT.  8 ;  xx.  78.    Isokratte,  been  deliTered  hy  Dionysius  hioiselx* 

Or.  vL  (Archidamus),  sect.  49.  not  as  addressed  to  him  (Livy,  xxiv. 

It  appears  that  Tim»as  the  historian  22X 
aacribea  this  last  observation  to  Philis-       Isokratds,     while    recording    the 

toB,  and  DiodOros  copies  TimsBos  in  saying,  represents  it  as  having  been 

one  of  the  passages  above  referred  to,  delivered  when  the  Carthaginians  were 

though  not  in  the  other.   But  Philistus  pressing  Syracuse  hardly  by  siege,  hav- 

himsell  in  his  history  asserted  that  the  ing  in  mind  doubtless  the  siege  or 

observation  had  been  made  by  another  blockade  undertaken  by  Imilkon  seven 

person  (Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  85).  years  afterwards.     But  I  apprehend 

The  saying    seems  to  have  been  this  to  be  a  misconception.    The  story 

remembered    and   cited    long    after-  seems  to  suit  better  to  the  earlier  occa- 

wards  in  Syracuse,  but  cited  as  having  sion  named  by  Dioddrus. 
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ensured  to  Dionysios  by  special  article  of  treaty  the  possession  of 
Syracuse. 

To  gain  time  for  their  arriva]  by  deluding  and  disarming  the 
He  annuel  assailants,  Dionysius  affected  to  abandon  all  hope  of 
tbe  Mw^-  prolonged  defence,  and  sent  to  request  permission  to 
feigned  quit  the  city,  along  with  his  private  friends  and  effects. 
-mSJwS^S  Pennission  was  readily  granted  to  him  to  depart  with 
the  Cam-  five  triremes.  But  as  soon  as  this  evidence  of  success 
victory  of  had  been  acquired,  the  assailants  without  abandoned 
Dionyiiiis.  themselves  to  extravagant  joy  and  confidence,  con- 
sidering Dionysius  as  already  subdued,  and  the  siege  as  concluded. 
Not  merely  was  all  farther  attack  suspended,  but  the  forces  were 
in  a  great  measure  broken  up.  The  Horsemen  were  disbanded, 
by  a  proceeding  alike  unjust  and  ungrateful,  to  be  sent  back  to 
^tna ;  while  the  hoplites  dispersed  about  the  country  to  their 
various  lands  and  properties.  The  same  difficulty  of  keeping  a 
popular  force  long  together  for  any  military  operation  requiring 
time,  which  had  been  felt  when  the  Athenians  besieged  their 
usurpers  Kylon  and  PeisiBtratus  in  the  acropolis,^  was  now 
experienced  in  regard  to  the  siege  of  Ortygia.  Tired  with  the 
length  of  the  siege,  the  Syracusans  blindly  abandoned  themselves 
to  the  delusive  assurance  held  out  by  Dionysius,  without  taking 
heed  to  maintain  their  force  and  efficiency  undiminished,  until 
his  promised  departure  should  be  converted  into  a  reality.  In 
this  unprepared  and  disorderly  condition,  they  were  surprised  by 
the  sudden  arrival  of  the  Campanians,*  who,  attacking  and 
defeating  them  with  considerable  loss,  forced  their  way  through 
to  join  Dionysius  in  Ortygia.  At  the  same  time  a  reinforcement 
of  300  fresh  mercenaries  reached  him  by  sea.  The  face  of  aflBurs 
was  now  completely  changed.  The  recent  defeat  produced  among 
the  assailants  not  only  discouragement,  but  also  mutual  recrimi- 
nation and  quarreL  Some  insisted  upon  still  prosecuting  the 
siege  of  Ortygia,  while  others,  probably  the  friends  of  the  recently 
dismissed    Horsemen,  declared   in  favour  of   throwing  it  up 

1  Herodot  ▼.  71 ;  Thncydidte,  i  112.  look  at  the  position  of  Agyrinm  on  the 

s  It  is  said  tiiat  the  Gampanians,  on  map,  it  seems  difiScult  to  understand 

their  way  to    Syracuse,    passed    by  how  mercenaries    coming   from    the 

Agyrium,  and  deposited  their  baggage  Carthaginian  territory,  and  in  great 

in  the  care  of  Agyris  the  despot  of  haste  to  reach  Syracuse,  can  nave 

that  town  (Diod6r.  xiv.  9).    But  if  we  passed  anywhere  near  to  it. 
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altogether  BUd  joining  the  Horsemen  at  ^tnar— a  resolution 
wlucb  they  seem  at  once  to  have  executed.  Observing  his 
opponents  thus  enfeebled  and  torn  by  dissension,  Dionysius 
sallied  out  and  attacked  them,  near  the  suburb  called  Neapolis  or 
Newtown,  on  the  south-west  of  Achradina.  He  was  victorious, 
and  forced  them  to  disperse.  But  he  took  great  pains  to  prevent 
slaughter  of  the  fugitives,  riding  up  himself  to  restrain  his  own 
troops ;  and  he  subsequently  buried  the  slain  with  due  solemnity. 
He  was  anxious  by  these  proceedings  to  conciliate  the  remainder  ; 
for  the  most  warlike  portion  of  his  opponents  had  retired  to  iEtna, 
where  no  less  than  7000  hoplites  were  now  assembled  along  with 
the  Horsemen.  Dionysius  sent  thither  envoys  to  invite  them  to 
return  to  Syracuse,  promising  the  lai^est  amnesty  for  the  past. 
But  it  was  in  vain  that  his  envoys  expatiated  upon  his  recent 
forbearance  towards  the  fugitives  and  decent  interment  of  the 
slain.  Few  could  be  induced  to  come  back,  except  such  as  had 
left  their  wives  and  families  at  Syracuse  in  his  power.  The 
larger  proportion,  refusing  all  trust  in  his  word  and  all  submission 
to  his  command,  remained  in  exile  at  ^tna.  Such  as  did  return 
were  well  treated,  in  hopes  of  inducing  the  rest  gradually  to 
follow  their  example.^ 

Thus   was   Dionysius  rescued  from  a   situation   apparently 
desperate,  and  re-established  in  his  dominion  ;  chiefly  B.a  406. 
through  the  rash  presumption   (as  on  the  former  Djonygi^^j 
occasion  after  the  retreat  from  Gela),  the  want  of  strengthens 
persevering  union,  and  the  absence  of  any  commanding  despotism 
leader,  on  the  part  of  his  antagonists.     His  first  ^JJ^?° 
proceeding  was  to  dismiss  the  newly-arrived  Campa-  assistance 
nians.    For  though  he  had  to  thank  them  mainly  for  bT thi?  *^ 
his  restoration,  he  was  well  aware  that  they  were  ?5K^? 
utterly  faithless,  and  that  on  the  first  temptation  they  Nikoteite 
were  likely  to  turn  against  him.^    But  he  adopted  &Ste*5it 
other  more   efficient   means  for   strengthening  his  *<>  death, 
dominion  in  Syracuse,  and  for  guarding  against  a  repetition  of 

1  Dioddr.  idv.  9.  xiv.  48),  where  they  were  welcomed  and 

s  Dioddr.  zIt.  9.     The  subsequent  hospitably  treated  by  the  inhabitants, 

proceedings  of  the  Campanians  justified  In    the    night  they   set   upon    the 

nis  wisdom  In  dismissing  them.    They  Entellan  clnzens  by  surprise,  put  them 

went  to  Entella  (a  town  among  the  all  to  death,  married  their  widows  and 

dependencies    of   Carthage,    in    the  daughters,  and  kept  possession  of  the 

south-western  portion  of  Sicly— Diod.  town  for  tnemselves. 
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that  danger  from  wlucb  lie  had  so  recently  escaped.  He  was 
assisted  in  bis  proceedings  by  a  Lacedaemonian  envoy  named 
Aristos,  recently  despatched  by  the  Spartans  for  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  bringing  aboat  an  amicable  adjustment  of  parties  at 
Sjrracuse.  WhHe  Nikotel^  who  had  been  sent  from  Oorinthy 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Syracusan  people,  and  put  himself  at 
their  head  co  obtain  for  them  more  or  less  of  free  government^ 
Aristus,  on  the  contrary,  lent  himself  to  the  schemes  of  Dionysius. 
He  seduced  the  people  away  from  Nikotel^  whom  he  impeached 
and  caused  to  be  slain.  Next,  pretending  himself  to  act  along 
with  the  people,  and  to  employ  the  great  ascendency  of  Sparta  in 
defence  of  their  freedom,^  he  gained  their  confidence,  and  then 
betrayed  them.  The  despot  was  thus  enabled  to  strengthen 
himself  more  decisively  than  bef(»re,  and  probably  to  take  oflf  the 
effective  popular  leaders  thus  made  known  to  him ;  while  the 
mass  of  the  citizens  were  profoundly  discouraged  by  finding 
Sparta  enlisted  in  the  conspiracy  against  their  liberties. 

Of  this  renovated  tide  of  success  Dionysius  took  advantage  to 
-A  dittrma  ^^^^^  another  important  blow.  During  the  season  of 
the  harvest,  while  the  citizens  were  busy  in  the  fields,  he 

§2J^??  caused  the  houses  in  the  city  to  be  searched,  and  seized 
ffi*f*ffifl^  all  the  arms  found  therein.  Not  satisfied  with  thus 
cations  of  robbing  his  opponents  of  the  means  of  attack,  he 
^^^  further  proceeded  to  construct  additional  fortifications 
hiimeroe-  round  the  islet  of  Ortygia,  to  augment  his  standing 
army  of  mercenaries,  and  co  build  fresh  ships.  Feeling 
more  than  ever  that  his  dominion  was  repugnant  to  the  Syra- 
cusans,  and  rested  only  on  naked  force,  he  thus  surrounded 
himself  with  precautions  probably  stronf^er  than  any  other 
Qrecian  despot  had  ever  accumulated.  He  was  yet  further 
strengthened  by  the  pronounced  and  active  support  of  Sparta, 
now  at  the  maximum  of  her  imperial  ascendency,'  and  by  the 

1  Diod6r.  idl,   10.      aW<rre(Aav  ^(ot  Ji utoriki^v  rhv  KoftMiop  avtlXgp^&^Tf 

AauccSotfi^not)  'Api<rrov»  aif^pa  rmP  iwi'  oviimvop  tAv  Xvoaxova-UiP  •  rovf  M  v%^t 

^tumVf  cU    ^paueoi;<rat,  ^T^  yukv   K6rf^  rtvvcanais    irDo6oi>f,    rhv    f&ir    r^parror 

irpo<nroiovfMV04  xaraAtvcty   7ri»  ivvaa'  MrYvp&r  Karc<m|orc,  Sta  6i  r^9  «pafeM« 

Tcior,  r]f  5*  oAijtfc^  <nnvJOKrev  av^^aai  ravrnt  ivxiliiovtir  inolnvev  afrrby  ifxm 
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fresence  of  the  mighty  Lysander  at  Syracuse  as  her  ambossador 
to  countenance  and  exalt  him.^  The  Spartan  alliance,  howeyer, 
did  not  prevent  him  from  enrolling  among  his  mercenaries  a 
eondderable  fraction  of  the  Messenians,  the  bitter  enemies  of 
Sparta,  who  were  now  driven  out  of  Naupaktus  and  Eephallenia 
with  no  other  possession  left  except  their  arms,'  and  whose 
restoration  to  Peloponn^us  by  Epameinondas,  about  thirty  years 
afterwards,  has  been  diescribed  in  a  preceding  chapter. 

So  laige  a  mercenary  force,  while  the  people  at  Syracuse  were 
prostrate  and  in  no  condition  for  resistance,  naturally  B.a  40i~ 
tempted  Dionysius  to  seek  conquest  as  weU  as  plunder  ^ 
beyond  the  border.  Not  choosing  as  yet  to  provoke  a  conquen 
war  with  Carthage,  he  turned  his  arms  to  the  nocth  xSjai,  and 
and  north-west  of  the  Syracusan  territory;  the  Leontiiii. 
Grecian  (Chalkidic  or  Ionic)  cities,  Naxus,  Eatana,  and  Leontini, 
and  the  Sikels,  1x)wards  the  centre  of  Sicily.  The  three  Chalkidic 
cities  were  the  old  enemies  of  Syracuse,  but  Leontini  had  been 
conquered  by  the  Syracusans  even  before  the  Athenian  expedition, 
and  remained  as  a  Syracusan  possession  until  the  last  peace  with 
the  Carthaginians,  when  it  had  been  declared  independent. 
Naxns  and  Eatana  had  contrived  to  retain  their  independence 
against  Syracuse,  even  after  the  ruin  of  the  Athenian  armament 
under  Nikias.  At  the  head  of  a  powerful  force,  Dionysius 
marched  out  from  Syracuse  first  against  the  town  of  Mtnat, 
occupied  by  a  considerable  body  of  Syracusan  exiles  hostile  to  his 
dominion.  Though  the  place  was  strong  by  situation,'  yet  these 
men,  too  feeble  to  resist,  were  obliged  to  evacuate  it ;  upon  which 
he  proceeded  to  attack  LeontinL  But  on  summoning  the  inhaM- 
tants  to  surrender,  he  found  his  propositions  rejected,  and  every 
preparation  made  for  a  strenuous  defence ;  so  that  he  could  do 
nothing  more  than  plunder  the  territory  around,  and  then  advanced 
onward  into  the  interior  Sikel  territory,  towards  Enna  and  Erbita. 

His  march  in  this  direction,  however,  was  little  more  than  a 
feint,  for  the  purpose  of  masking  his  real  views  upon  Naxus  and 
Eatana,  with  both  which  cities  he  had  already  (^ned  intrignea. 
Arkesilaus,  general  of  Eatana,  and  ProklSs^  general  of  Naxii% 
were  both  carrying  on  corrupt  negotiations  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  to  him  the  liberty  of  their  native  cities.    Until  the 

1  Plutarch,  Lysander,  c.  2.      *  Dioddr.  ziv.  84.      *  Dioddr.  xIt.  68. 
8—29 
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negotiations  were  completed,  Dionysias  wished  to  appear  as  if 
taming  his  arms  elaewhere,  and  therefore  marched  agunst  Enna. 
H«re  he  entered  into  conspiracy  with  an  EnnflBan  citizen  named 
Aeimnestos,  whom  he  instigated  to  seize  the  sceptre  of  his  native 
town  by  promises  of  assistance,  on  condition  of  being  himself 
admitt^  afterwards.  Aeimnestus  made  the  attempt  and 
succeeded,  but  did  not  fulfil  lus  engagement  to  Dionysius,  who 
resented  this  proceeding  so  vehemently,  that  he  assisted  the 
KnniipaTis  in  putting  down  Aeimnestus,  delivered  him  as  prisoner 
into  their  hands,  and  then  retired,  satisfied  with  such  revenge, 
without  further  meddling.  He  next  marched  against  Erbita, 
before  which  he  passed  his  time  with  little  or  no  result^  until  the 
bribes  promised  at  Naxus  and  Katana  had  taken  effect 

At  length  the  terms  were  fully  settled.  Dionysius  was 
admitted  at  night  by  Arkesilaus  into  Katana,  seized  the  city, 
disarmed  the  inhabitants,  and  planted  there  a  powerful  garrison. 
Naxus  was  next  put  into  his  hsmds  by  the  like  corruption  on  the 
part  of  ProklSs,  who  was  rewarded  with  a  large  bribe,  and  with 
the  privilege  of  preserving  his  kinsmen.  Both  cities  were  given 
up  to  be  plundered  by  his  soldiers,  after  which  the  waUs  as  well 
a  i  the  houses  were  demolished,  and  the  inhabitants  sold  as  slaves. 
The  dismantled  site  of  Katana  was  then  assigned  to  a  body  of 
Campanian  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  Dionysius,  who  how- 
ever retained  in  his  possession  hostages  for  their  fidelity  ;^  the 
site  of  Naxus,  to  the  indigenous  Sikeb  in  the  neighbourhood. 
These  captures  struck  so  much  terror  into  the  Leontines,  that 
when  Dionysius  renewed  his  attack  upon  them,  they  no  longer 
felt  competent  to  resist  He  required  them  to  surrender  their 
city,  to  remove  to  Syracuse,  and  there  to  reside  for  the  future  as 
citizens ;  which  term  meant^  at  the  actual  time,  as  subjects  of  his 
despotism.  The  Leontines  obeyed  the  requisition,  and  their  cily 
thus  again  became  an  appenda^  of  Syracuse.' 

These  conquests  of  Dionysius,  achieved  mainly  by  corrupting 
the  generals  of  Naxus  and  Eatana,  were  of  serious 
n^  of  moment^  and  spread  so  much  alarm  among  the  Sikels 
^mSSin  ^^  *^®  intenor  that  Archonidfe,  the  Sikel  prince  of 
of  Alma  by  Erbita,  thought  it  prudent  to  renounce  his  town  and 
AichoDidte.   ^^  withdrawing  to  a  new  site  beyond  the  Nebrod^ 

A  DiodAiL  xiT.  IS.  s  Dioddr.  ziv  16. 
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mountains,  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  island,  more  out  of  the 
reach  of  Syracusan  attack.  Here,  with  his  mercenary  soldiers, 
and  with  a  large  portion  of  his  people  who  voluntarily  accom- 
panied him,  he  founded  the  town  of  Alsesa.^ 

Strengthened  at  home  by  these  successes  abroad,  the  sanguine 
despot  of  Syracuse  was  stimulated  to  still  greater  B.a  400— 
enterprises.    He  resolved  to  commence  aggressive  war  ^'j* 
with  the  Carthaginians.    But  against  such  formidable  of  Dionysiiu 
enemies  large  preparations  were  indispensable,  defen-  Jj)^*''^ 
sive  as  well  as  offensive,  before  his  design  could  be  Carthage, 
proclaimed.    First  he  took  measures  to  ensure  the  defensibiHty 
of  Syracuse  against  all  contingencies.    Five  Grecian  cities  on  the 
south  of  the  inland,  one  of  them  the  second  in  Sicily,  had  already 
undergone  the  deplorable  fate  of  being  sacked  by  a  Carthaginian 
host — a  calamity  which  might  possibly  be  in  reserve  for  Syracuse 
also,  especially  if  she  herself  provoked  a  war,  unless  the  most 
elaborate  precautions  were  taken  to  render  a  successful  blockade 
impossible. 

Now  the   Athenian  blockade  under  Nikias  had  impressed 
valuable  lessons  on  the  mind  of  every  Syracusan.  Locality  of 
The  city  had  then  been  well-nigh  blocked  up  by  a  dS^^ 
wall  of  circumvallation  carried  from  sea  to  sea,  which  JjJ*****l^® 
was  actually  more  than  half  completed,  and  would  been 
have  been  entirely  completed  had  the  original  com-  ^^the^ 
mander  been  Demosthenes  instead  of  Nikias.    The  nianilege. 
prodigious  importance  of  the  slope  of  Epipolss  to  the  safety  of 
the   city  had    been   demonstrated   by  the   most  unequivocal 
evidence. 

In  a  preceding  volume  I  have  already  described  the  site  ol 
Syracuse,  and  the  relation  of  this  slope  to  the  outer  city  called 
Achradina.  Epipolse  was  a  gentle  ascent  west  of  Achradina.  It 
was  bordered,  along  both  the  north  side  and  the  south  side,  by 
lines  of  descending  cliff,  cut  down  precipitously,  about  twenty 
feet  deep  in  their  lowest  part.  These  lines  of  cliff  nearly 
converged  at  the  summit  of  the  slope  called  Euryalus,  leaving  a 
narrow  pass  or  road  between  elevated  banks,  which  communicated 

1  Dioddr.  xiT.  16.    This  Archocidte  Nikias  and   the   Athenian  inTaders 

may  probably  have  been  son  of  the  against  Syiacose,    died  jnst    before 

Sikel  prince  Archonidds,  who,  hav-  Gylippos  reached  Sicily  (Thucydidds, 

ing  taken  active  part  as  an  ally  of  yu.  l). 
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with  the  country  both  north  and  west  of  Syracuse.  Epipolae  thus 
formed  a  triangle  npon  an  inclined  plane,  8loping  upward  &om 
its  base,  the  outer  wall  of  Achradina,  to  its  apex  at  Euryalus ; 
and  haying  its  two  sides  formed,  the  one  by  the  northern,  the 
other  by  the  southern,  Ime  of  cliffs.  This  apex  formed  a  post  of 
the  highest  importance,  commanding  the  narrow  road  which 
approached  Epipolaa  from  its  western  extremity  or  summit,  and 
through  which  alone  it  was  easy  for  an  army  to  get  on  the 
declivity  of  Epipolse,  since  the  cliffis  on  each  side  were  steep^ 
though  less  steep  on  the  northern  side  than  on  the  southern.^ 
Unless  an  enemy  acquired  possession  of  this  slope,  Syracuse  could 
never  be  blocked  up  from  the  northern  sea  at  Trogilus  to  the 
Qreat  Harbour — an  enterprise  which  Nikias  and  the  Athenians 
were  near  accomplishing,  because  they  first  surprised  &om  the 
northward  the  position  of  Euryalus,  and  from  thence  poured 
down  upon  the  slope  of  Epipolso.  I  have  already  described  how 
the  arrival  of  Gylippus  deprived  them  of  superiority  in  the  field 
at  a  time  when  their  line  of  circumvallation  was  abeady  half 
finished ;  having  been  carried  from  the  centre  of  Epipolae  south- 
ward down  to  the  Great  Harbour,  and  being  partially  completed 
from  the  same  point  across  the  northern  half  of  EpipolsB  to  the 
sea  at  Trogilus ;  how  he  next  intercepted  their  &rther  progress 
by  carrying  out  from  the  outer  wall  of  Achradina  a  cross-wall 
traversing  their  intended  line  of  circumvallation  and  ending  at 
the  northern  cliff ;  how  he  finally  erected  a  fort  or  guard-post  on 
the  summit  of  Euryalus,  which  he  connected  with  the  cross- wall 
just  mentioned  by  a  smgle  wall  of  junction  carried  down  the 
dope  of  Epipolae.' 

Both  the  danger  which  Syracuse  had  then  incurred,  and  the 
means  whereby  it  had  been  obviated,  were  fresh  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  Dionysius.  Smce  the  Athenian  siege,  the  Syracusans 
may  perhaps  have  preserved  the  fort  erected  by  Gylippus  near 
Euryalus ;  but  they  had  pulled  down  the  wall  of  junction,  the 


A  See  the  Dissertation  of  Savenc  the    sixth    Tolome,    iUustrated    by 

OftTallari— Zar  Topograpbie  von  Syra-  two  plans  of  the  city  and  its  en> 

kns  (Oottingen,  1845),  p  22.  Tirons. 
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these  points,  my  account  of  the  siege  of    the   present    Tolume  a    Plan   of 

of  Syracuse  by  the  Athenians,  ch  lix.,  Syracuse  as  it  stood  after  the  additions 

Ix.,  and  the  Appendix  at  the  end  of  made  by  Dionysius. 
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cross-'wall,  and  the  outer  wall  of  protection  constructed  between 
the  arrival  of  Nikias  in  Slcilj  and  his  commencement   .  ^  .,«^ 
of  the  siege,  enclosing  the  sacred  precinct  of  Apollo  fortiflca- 
Temenit^     The  outer  city  of  Syracuse  was  thus  ^S^* 
left  with  nothing  but  the  wall  of  Achradina,  with  sms  along 
its  two  suburbs  or  excrescences,  Tychd  and  Neapolis.  em  ridge  of 
Dionysius  now  resolved  to  provide  for  Syracuse  a  ^j^^"* 
protection  substantially  similar  to  that  contrived  by  up  to  the 
Gylippus,  yet  more  comprehensive,  elaborate,  and     "^  "** 
permanent     He  carried  out  an  outer  line  of  defence,  starting 
from  the  sea  near  the  port  called  Trogilus,  enclosing  the  suburb 
called  TychS  (which  adjoined  Achradina  to  the  north-west),  and 
then  ascending  westward,  along  the  brink  of  the  northern  cliff  of 
Epipolse,  to  the  summit  of  that  slope  at  Euryalus.    The  two 
extremities  thus  became  connected  together— not,  as  in  the  time 
of  Gylippus,  1  by  a  single  cross-wall  out  from  the  city- wall  to  the 
northern  cliff,  and  then  joined  at  an  angle  by  another  single  wall 
descending  the  slope  of  Epipolse  from  Euryalus,  but— by  one 
continuous  new  line  bordering  the  northern  diff  down  to  the  sea. 
And  the  new  line,  instead  of  being  a  mere  single  wall,  was  now 
built  under  the  advice  of  the  best  engineers,  with  lofty  and 
frequent  towers  interspersed  throughout  its  length,  to  serve  both 
as  means  of  defence  and  as  permanent  quarters  for  soldiers.    Its 
length  was  thirty  stadia  (about  3^  English  miles);  it  was  con- 
structed of  large  stones  carefully  hewn,  some  of  them  four  feet 
in  length.*    The  quarries  at  hand  supplied  abundant  materials, 
and  for  the  labour  necessary,  Dionysius  brought  together  all  the 
population  of  the  city  and  ita  neighbourhood,  out  of  whom  he 
selected  60,000  of  the  most  effective  hands  to  work  on  the  wall. 
Others  were  ordered  to  cut  the  stones  in  the  quarry,  while  6000 
teams  of  oxen  were  put  in  harness  to  draw  them  to  the  spot 
The  work  was  set  out  by  farlongs  and  by  smaller  spaces  of  100 
feet  each  to  regiments  of  suitable  number,  each  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  overseer.' 

As  yet  we  have  heard  little  about  Dionysius  except  acts  of 
fraud,  violence,  and  spoliation  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 


1  ThncycL  vi.  75.  four  feet ;  bnt  this  does  not  certainly 

>  Diod6r.  ziT.  18.    XtBuv  rerpair68wv.    appear. 
The  stones  may  hate  been  cubes  of       s  Diod6r.  zIt.  la 
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his  own  dominion  over  Syracnse,  and  aggrandizing  liimself  by 
new  conquests  on  the  borders.  Bat  this  new  fortifica- 
id^S^^  tion  was  a  work  of  different  import  Instead  of  being, 
mSeby  aU  ^^  ^^  ^*^^  ^^^  ^'^'^  ^  Ortygia,  a  guardhouse  both 
ihe  Syra-  of  defence  and  aggression  merely  for  himself  against 
^^u^  bj  tihe  people  of  Syracuse,  it  was  a  valuable  protec- 
g^^»>"  tion  to  the  people,  and  to  himself  along  with 
them,  against  foreign  besiegers.  It  tended  much  to 
guarantee  Syracuse  from  those  disasters  which  had  so  recently 
befallen  Agrigentum  and  the  other  cities.  Accordingly,  it  was 
exceedingly  popular  among  the  Syracusans,  and  produced 
between  Uiem  and  Dionysius  a  sentiment  of  friendship  and 
harmony  such  as  had  not  before  been  seen.  Every  man  laboured 
at  the  work  not  merely  with  good-will,  but  with  enthusiasm ; 
whUe  the  despot  himself  displayed  unwearied  zeal,  passing 
whole  days  on  the  spot^  and  taking  part  in  all  the  hardship  and 
difficulty.  He  showed  himself  everywhere  amidst  the  mass,  as 
an  unguarded  citizen,  without  suspicion  or  reserve,  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  harshness  of  his  previous  demeanour,^  pro* 
claiming  rewards  for  the  best  and  most  rapid  workmen ;  he  also 
provided  attendance  or  relief  for  those  whose  strength  gave  way* 
Such  was  the  emulation  thus  inspired,  that  the  numbers 
assembled,  often  toiling  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  completed 
the  whole  wall  in  the  space  of  twenty  days.  The  fort  at  Eury- 
alus,  which  formed  the  termination  of  this  newly-constructed 
line  of  wall,  is  probably  not  to  be  understood  as  comprised 
within  so  short  a  period  of  execution ;  at  least  in  its  complete 
consummation.  For  the  defences  provided  at  this  fort  (either 
now  or  at  a  later  period)  were  prodigious  in  extent  as  well  as 
elaborate  in  workmanship;  and  the  remains  of  them  exhibit, 
even  to  modern  observers,  the  most  complete  specimen  preserved 
to  us  of  ancient  fortification.'  To  bring  them  into  such  a  con- 
dition must  have  occupied  a  longer  time  than  twenty  days. 
Even  as  to  the  wall,  perhaps,  twenty  days  is  rather  to  be  under- 

1  Diodte.  ziT.  18.     Ktt96Kov  ii  Avo-        '  Aooordiiur  to  the   testimoDy  of 

94iuvm  rb  r^  ^x^  fi^pot,  iSuoniv  av-  SaTerio  GaTallari,  the  architect  under 

xbv  awtUUrvt,  oo.  whoae  directiont  the  ezcaTations  were 

Compara  oap.  46   and   cap.   47—  made  in  1889.  whereby  these  remains 

luaovvTtf  rb  ^ipot  r^t  rwv  4oivucmk  ivi-  were  first  folly  disclosed  (Znr  Topo- 

KpafCas,  &0.  graphie  von  Syrakos,  p.  21)l 
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8U)od  as  indicating  the  time  required  for  the  essential  contintiity 
of  its  line,  leaving  towers,  gates,  &c.,  to  be  added  afterwanls. 

To  provide  defence  for  Syracnse  against  a  besieging  armyi 
however,  was  only  a  small  part  d  the  extensive  B.a8fle— 
schemes  of  Dionysios.      What  he  meditated  was  ^^ 
aggressive  war  against  the  Carthaginians ;  for  which  S^m?^ 
purpose,  he  not  only  began  to  accomnliUe  prepara-  for^^Bm!- 
tions  of  every  kind  on  the  most  extensive  scale,  but  itva  war 
also  modified  his  policy  both  towards  the  Syracn^ans  ^1^^^ 
and  towards  the  other  Sicilian  Qreeks.  »<•>»• 

Towards  the  Syracnsans  his  conduct  underwent  a  material 
change.  The  cruelty  and  oppression  which  had 
hitherto  marked  his  dominion  was  discontinued ;  he  no  meat  in  the 
longer  put  men  to  death,  or  sent  them  into  banish-  i^^^  ^ 
ment,  with  tiie  same  merciless  hand  as  before.  In  ^^^^ 
place  of  such  tyranny,  he  now  substituted  comparative  ^^''*'°"*°*' 
mildness,  forbearance,  and  conciliation.^  Where  the  S3rstem  had 
before  been  so  fraught  with  positive  maltreatment  to  many  and 
alarm  to  all,  the  mitigation  of  it  must  have  been  sensibly  as  well 
as  immediately  felt  And  when  we  make  present  to  our  minds 
the  relative  position  of  Dionysius  and  the  Syracusans,  we  shall 
see  that  the  evil  inflicted  by  his  express  order  by  no  means  repre* 
sented  the  whole  amount  of  evil  which  they  suffered.  He 
occupied  the  impregnable  fortress  oi  Ortygia,  with  the  entire 
harbour,  docks,  and  maritime  means  of  the  city.  The  numerous 
garrison  in  his  pay,  and  devoted  to  bim,  consisted  in  great  part 
of  barbaric  or  non-Hellenic  soldiers  and  of  liberated  slaves, 
probably  also  non-Hellenic  The  Syracusans  resident  in  the 
outer  city  and  around  were  not  only  destitute  of  the  means  of 
defensive  concert  and  organization,  but  were  also  disarmed*  For 
these  mercenaries  either  pay  was  to  be  provided  from  the  contri- 
butions of  the  citizens,  or  lands  from  their  properties ;  for  them, 
and  for  other  partisans  also,  Dionysius  had  enforced  spoliations 
and  transfers  of  land  and  house-property  by  wholesale.'  Kow, 
while  the  despot  himself  was  inflicting  tyrannical  sentences  for 
his  own  purposes,  we  may  be  sure  that  these  men,  the  indispen- 

1  Dioddr.  zIt.  45.  iMrriBtro  yoip  ^^  ifpxt  T»r  vwvnrwfiUtmv,  ovrc  ^om<^v» 
fi  •rntfhv  rn^  TvpawCSot,  icai  turafiaXM*  ovr« dvy(£3a« mmwt  Ka$d9tfi  c4m0cc 
Mrof  cU   imtuuiav,  ^i^M/Oprnwinpov        *  Diod6r.  ziv.  7. 
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saBle  inatromentB  of  his  tyraiiny,  would  neith^  of  themselyes  be 
disposed  to  respect  the  tranquillitj  of  the  other  citizens,  ncur  be 
eadly  constrained  to  do  so.  It  was  not^  therefore,  merely  from 
the  systematic  mismle  of  the  chief  that,  the  Syracosans  had  to 
suffer,  but  also  from  the  insolence  and  unruly  appetites  of  the 
subordinates.  And  Itccordingly  they  would  be  doubly  gainers, 
when  Dionysius,  from  anxiety  to  attack  the  Carthaginians, 
thought  it  prudent  to  soften  the  rigour  of  his  own  proceedings ; 
since  his  example,  and  in  case  of  need  his  interference,  would 
restrict  the  licence  of  his  own  partisans.  The  desire  for  foreign 
conquest  made  it  now  his  interest  to  conciliate  some  measure  of 
goodwill  from  the  Syracusans,  or  at  least  to  silence  antipathies 
which  might  become  embarrassing  if  they  broke  out  in  the  midst 
of  a  war.  And  he  had  in  this  case  the  advantage  of  resting  on 
another  antipathy,  powerful  and  genuine  in  their  minds.  Hating 
as  well  as  fearing  Carthage,  the  Syracusans  cordially  sympathized 
in  the  aggressive  schemes  of  Dionysius  against  her,  which  held 
out  a  prospect  of  relief  from  the  tyranny  under  which  they 
groaned,  and  some  chance  of  procuring  a  restoration  of  the  arms 
snatched  from  theuL^ 

Towards  the  Sicilian  Qreeks,  also,  the  conduct  of  Dionysius 
B^M^  was  mainly  influenced  byhisanti-Carthaginianprojecta^ 
**•  which  made  him  eager  to  put  aside,  or  at  least  to  defer, 

Hii  ooB^  all  possibilities  of  war  in  other  quarters.  The  inhabi- 
fto  ot^  tants  of  Bhegium,  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Strait  of 
SSm%  Messina,  had  recently  manifested  a  disposition  to 
Sioig:  attack  him.    They  were  of  common  Chs^lkidic  origin 

■entiment  witl^  Naxus  and  Eatana,  the  two  cities  which  Diony* 
Ui^nea  ®^^  ^^  recently  conquered  and  enslaved.  Sixteen 
towttdii  years  before,  when  the  powerful  Athenian  armament 
appiieation  visited  Sicily  with  the  ostensible  view  of  protecting 
to  Meisdiid.  .j}^Q  Chalkidic  cities  against  Syracuse,  the  Bhegines,  in 
spite  of  their  fellowship  of  race,  had  refused  the  invitation  of 
Nikias'  to  lend  assistance,  being  then  afraid  of  Athens.  But 
subsequent  painful  experience  had  taught  them,  that  to  residents 
in  or  near  Sicily,  Syracuse  was  the  more  formidable  enemy  of  the 
two.  The  ruin  of  Naxus  and  Eatana*  with  the  great  extension  of 
Syracusan  dominion  northward,  had  filled  them  with  apprehen- 
i  DiodAr.  idi.  45,  S  Thncyd.  tL  46. 
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don  from  Dionysins,  similar  to  the  fears  of  Carthage,  inspired  to 
the  Syracusans  themselves  by  the  disasters  of  Agrigentum  and 
Qela.  Anxious  to  revenge  their  enslaved  kinsmen,  the  Rhegines 
projected  an  attack  npon  Dionysins  before  his  power  should 
become  yet  more  formidable— a  resolution  in  which  they  were 
greatly  confirmed  by  the  instigations  of  the  Syracusan  exiles  (now 
driven  from  ^tna  and  the  other  neighbouring  cities  to  RhegiumX 
confident  in  their  assurances  that  insurrection  would  break  out 
against  Dionysius  at  Syracuse,  so  soon  as  any  foreign  succour 
should  be  announced  as  approaching.  Envoys  were  sent  across 
the  strait  to  Messing  soliciting  coK)peration  against  Dionysius, 
upon  the  urgent  plea  that  the  ruin  of  Naxus  and  Eatana  could 
not  be  passed  over,  either  in  generosity  or  in  prudence,  by 
neighbours  on  either  side  of  the  strait  These  representations 
made  so  much  impression  on  the  generals  of  MessSnS,  that  without 
consulting  the  public  assembly  they  forthwith  summoned  the 
military  force  of  the  city,  and  marched  along  with  the  Rhegines 
towards  the  Syracusan  frontier — 6000  Rhegine  and  4000  Messe- 
nian  hoplites,  600  Rhegine  and  400  Messenian  horsemen,  with 
50  Rhegine  triremes.  But  when  they  reached  the  frontiers  of  the 
Messenian  territory,  a  large  portion  of  the  soldiers  refused  to 
follow  their  generals  fiEurther.  A  citizen  named  Laomedon 
headed  the  opposition,  contending  that  the  generals  had  no 
authority  to  declare  war  without  a  public  vote  of  the  city,  and 
that  it  was  i  mpr udent  to  attack  Dionysius  unprovoked.  Such  was 
the  effect  of  these  remonstrances,  that  the  Messenian  soldiers  re- 
turned back  to  their  city;  while  the  Rhegines,  believing  themselves 
to  be  inadequate  to  the  enterprise  single-handed,  went  home  also.^ 
Apprised  of  the  attack  meditated,  Dionysius  had  already  led 
his  troops  to  defend  the  Syracusan  frontier.  But  he  ^^  ^^^j^^ 
now '  re-conducted   them    back    to    Syracuse,    and  peace  ndth 


listened  favourably  to  propositions  for  peace  which  Rhemum. 

speedily  reached  him,  from  Rhegium  and  Messlnl*  S  mm^ 

He  was  anxious  to  conciliate  them  for  the  present^  at  Rhegine 

all  price,  in  order  that  the  Carthaginians,  when  he  propoaitioa 

came  to  execute  his  plans,  might  find  no  Grecian  L^^^^. 

allies  to  co-operate  with  them  in  Sicily.    Reacquired  oeisgreat^ 

an  influence  in  Mess^n^  by  making  to  the  city  large  ^^ 
1  Diodftr.  ziv.  4a          3  Dioddr.  ziv.  40. 
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OQUcessionB  of  oontermiiioiiB  territory ;  on  which  side  of  the 
border,  or  how  aoqtdred,  we  do  not  know.  He  farther  endea- 
Yonred  to  open  an  intimate  connexion  with  Bhegium  by  marrying 
a  Rhegine  wife ;  with  which  view  he  sent  a  formal  message  to 
the  citizens,  asking  permission  to  contract  such  an  alliance, 
accompanied  with  a  promise  to  confer  upon  them  important 
benefits,  both  in  territorial  aggrandizement  and  in  other  ways. 
After  a  public  debate,  the  Bhegines  declined  his  proposition. 
The  feeling  in  their  city  was  decidedly  hostile  to  Dionysios,  as 
the  recent  destroyer  of  Naxns  and  Eatana ;  and  it  appears  tiiat 
some  of  the  speakers  expressed  themselves  with  contemptuous 
asperity,  remarking  that  the  daughter  of  the  public  executioner 
was  the  only  fit  wife  for  him.^  Taken  by  itself,  the  refusal  would 
be  suffioiendy  galling  to  Dionysius ;  but  when  coupled  with 
such  insulting  remarks  (probably  made  in  public  debate  in  the 
presence  of  his  own  envoys,  for  it  seems  not  credible  that  the 
words  should  have  been  embodied  in  the  formal  reply  or  resolu- 
tion of  the  assembly  >X  ^^  ^^  ^^  bitterest  animosity-— a  feeling 
which  we  shall  hereafter  find  in  full  operation. 

Refused  at  Bhegium,  Dionysius  sent  to  prefer  a  similar 
He  makes  m  request^  with  similar  offers,  at  the  neighbouring  city 
g^J^<5J^  of  Lokri,  where  it  was  favourably  entertained*  It 
wife  from  is  remarkable  that  Aristotie  comments  upon  this 
wi8hi7  acquiescence  of  the  Lokrians  as  an  act  of  grave 
fi^mtt^  imprudence,  and  as  dictated  only  by  the  anxiety  of 
ft  Lokrian  the  principal  citizens,  in  an  oligarchical  government, 
tMmS  to  seek  for  aggrandizement  to  themselves  out  of 
i>oria.  guch  an  alliance.    The  request  would  not  have  been 

granted  (Aristotie  observes)  either  in  a'  democracy  or  in  a  well- 
balanced  aristocracy.  The  marital  connexion  now  contracted  by 
Dionysius  with  a  Lokrian  female,  Doris,  the  daughter  of  a  citizen 
of  distinction  named  Xenctus,  produced  as  an  ultimate  conse- 
quence the  overthrow  of  the  oligarchy  of  LokrL*    And  even 

1  Dioddr.  zIt.  44, 109, 107.  yapxutit  «tvai,  |uiAAov  irAffovt«rovatr  ec 

SDiodOnu.  where  he  flntmentioiis  yvMp^toi*   olor  col  <r  AwnUlucvt  civ 

the  answer,  does  not  glTe  this  remark  ixiyovt  a»  ovaCai  Ipypyroi,  kcI  i^tvn 

at    compiued    in    it ;     though    he  «0Mtv  5rt  &r  MAmm  rote  ytrnplfUHf  imA- 

afterwaxds  alludes  to  it  as  having  Aov,  koX  KnStvtiv  ory  ^^Aovai.    <i6  ko*  if 

been  aaid  to  be  (^ao>0  so  comprisoa  AoKpAv  woktrtia  iarmktn  U  T^t  vpb« 

(xiT.  44 — 107).  AM>in>0tor  «i|5ciac  *  ft  Iv  Si^uMeparif  ovk 

S  Aristot  Politic.  ▼.  0,  7.    in  i*.^  ih  &y  iyivm,  ov6*  S»  ip  iLpivroKparin  e9 

vi<raf  rdc  ^lorroiepariiedc  voAirc^s  &Ai-  /Miuy/y^rg. 
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amoDg  the  Loknans  the  request  was  not  granted  without  opposi* 
tion.  A  citizen  named  Aristeid^  (one  of  the  companions  of 
Plato)^  whose  daughter  Dionysius  had  solicited  in  marriage, 
returned  for  answer  that  he  would  rather  see  her  dead  than 
united  to  a  despot  In  revenge  for  this  bitter  reply,  Dionysius 
caused  the  sons  of  Aristeidds  to  be  put  to  death.^ 

But  the  amicable  relations  which  Dionysius  was  at  so  much 
pains  to  establish  with  the  Greek  cities  near  the  Strait  B.a  808— 
of  Messed  were  destined  chiefly  to  leave  him  free  ^' 
for  preparations  against  Carthage ;  which  prepara*  ^SSn^ 
tions  he  now  commenced  on  a  gigantic  scale.    Efforts  ^^°^^^ 
so  great  and  varied,  combined  not  merely  with  forecast  giiuiS 
but  with  all  the  scientific  appliances  tiien  available,  ^^^^ 
have  not  hitherto  come  before  us  throughout  this  gine>,&e. 
history.    The  terrible  effect  with  which  Hannibal  had  recently 
employed  Ms  battering-machines  against  Selinus  and  Himera 
stimulated  Dionysius  to  provide  himself  with  the  like  imple* 
ments  in  greater  abundance  than  any  Greek  general  had  ever 
before  possessed.    He  collected  at  Syracuse,  partly  by  constraint, 
partly  by  allurement)  all  the  best  engineers,  mechanists,  armourers, 
artizans,  &c.,  whom  Sicily  or  Italy  could  furnish.    He  set  them 
upon  the  construction  of  machines  and  other  muniments  of  war» 
and  upon  the  manufacture  of  arms,  offensive  as  well  as  defensive^ 
with  the  greatest  possible  assiduity.    The  arms  provided  were 
of  great  variety ;  not  merely  such  as  were  suitable  for  Grecian 
soldiers,  heavy  or  light,  but  also  such  as  were  in  use  among  the 
different  barbaric  tribes  round  the  Mediterranean— Gauls,  Iberians, 
Tyrrhenians,  &c. — ^from  whom  Dionysius  intended  to  hire  mer- 
cenaries ;  so  that  every  different  soldier  would  be  furnished,  on 
arriving,  with  the  sort  of  weapon  which  had  become  habitual  to 
him.    All  Syracuse  became  a  bustling  military  workshop ;  not 
only  the  market-places,  porticos,  palssstrsB,  and  large  private 
houses,  but  also  the  fore-chambers  and  back-chambers  of  the 
various  temples.    Dionysius  distributed  the  busy  multitude  into 
convenient  divisions,  each  with  some  eminent  citizen  as  superin- 
tendent   Visiting  them  in  person  frequently,  and  reviewing 
their  progress,  he  recompensed  largely  and  invited  to  his  table 
those  who  produced  the  greatest  amount  of  finished  work.    As- 
1  Platareh»  Timoleon,  c  & 
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he  farther  offered  premiums  for  invenliye  eikill,  the  competition 
of  ingenious  mechanists  originated  several  yaluable  warlike 
novelties ;  especially  the  great  projectile  engine  for  stones  and 
darts,  called  Catapalta,  which  was  now  for  the  first  time  devised. 
We  are  told  that  the  shields  fieibricated  daring  this  season  of  assi- 
duous preparation  were  not  less  than  140,000  in  number,  and  the 
breast-plates  14,000,  many  of  them  unrivalled  in  workmanship, 
destined  for  the  body-guard  and  the  officers.  Helmets,  spears^ 
daggers,  &c.,  with  other  arms  and  weapons  in  indefinite  variety, 
were  multiplied  in  corresponding  proportion.^  The  magazines  of 
arms,  missiles,  machines,  and  muniments  of  war  in  every  variety, 
accumulated  in  Ortygia,  continued  stupendous  in  amount  through 
the  whole  life  of  Dionysius,  and  even  down  to  the  down^Edl  of 
his  son.* 
If  the  preparations  for  land-warfare  were  thus  stupendous, 
those  for  sea- warfare  were  fully  equal,  if  not  superiOT. 
TmiAoat  1^  docks  of  Syracuse  were  filled  with  the  best  ship- 
feS  o?"^  builders,  carpenters,  and  artizans ;  numerous  wood- 
8yracii8&-  cutters  were  sent  to  cut  ship-timber  on  the  weU- 
ISZ,  ^^  clothed  slopes  of  ^tna  and  the  Calabrian  Apennines ; 
oT^eb^d  *®*™®  ^^  ^^®°  ^®^®  *^^^  provided  to  drag  it  to  the 
of  ships  of  coasts  from  whence  it  was  towed  in  rafts  to  Syracuse. 
!S^es  '  The  existing  naval  establishment  of  Syracuse  com- 
•Jjjj^jj^  prised  110  triremes ;  the  existing  docks  contained 
150  ship-houses,  or  covered  slips  for  the  purpose 
either  of  building  or  housing  a  trireme.  But  this  was  very  in- 
adequate to  the  conceptions  of  Dionysius,  who  forthwith  under- 
took the  construction  of  160  new  ship-houses,  each  competent  to 
hold  two  vessels,  and  then  commenced  the  building  of  new  ships 
of  war  to  the  number  of  200 ;  while  he  at  the  same  time  put  ill 
the  existing  vessels  and  docks  into  the  best  state  of  repair.  Here 
too,  as  ij^  the  case  of  the  catapulta,  the  ingenuity  of  his  architects 
enabled  him  to  stand  forth  as  a  mmtime  inventor.  As  yet,  the 
largest  ship  of  war  which  had  ever  moved  on  the  Grecian  or 
Mediterrannean  waters  was  the  trireme,  which  was  rowed  by 
three  banks  or  tiers  of  oars.    It  was  now  three  centuries  since  the 

1  Dioddr.  xiT.  42, 4S.  has    probably    abridged    from    him 

The historianPhilistasbad described  (Pbilisti  Fraffmeni.  zzziT.  ed.  Man 

with  much  minuteness  these  warlike  and  ed.  Dido^ 

preparations  of  Dionysios.    Dioddma  *  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  o.  18. 
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fiist  trireme  had  been  constructed  at  Corinth  and  Samoa  by  the 
inventiYe  skill  of  the  Corinthian  Ameinokl^  ;^  it  was  not  until 
the  period  succeeding  the  Persian  invasion  that  even  triremes 
had  become  extensively  employed ;  nor  had  any  larger  vessels 
ever  been  thought  of.  The  Atiienians,  who  during  the  interval 
between  the  Persian  invasion  and  their  great  disaster  at  Syracuse 
had  stood  pre-eminent  and  set  the  fashion  in  all  nautical  matters, 
were  under  no  inducement  to  build  above  the  size  of  the  trireme. 
As  their  style  of  manoeuvring  consisted  of  rapid  evolutions  and 
changes  in  the  ship's  direction,  for  the  purpose  of  striking  the 
weak  parts  of  an  enemy's  ship  with  the  beak  of  their  own,  so^ 
if  the  size  of  their  ship  had  been  increased,  her  capacity  for  such 
nimble  turns  and  movements  would  have  been  diminished.  But 
the  Syracusans  had  made  no  attempt  to  copy  the  rapid  evolutions 
of  the  Athenian  navy.  On  the  contrary,  when  fighting  against 
the  latter  in  the  confined  harbour  of  Syracuse,^  they  had  found 
every  advantage  in  their  massive  build  of  ships  and  straightfor- 
ward impact  of  bow  driven  against  bow.  For  them  the  larger 
ships  were  the  more  suitable  and  efficient ;  so  that  Dionysius,  or 
Mb  naval  architects,  full  of  ambitious  aspirations,  now  struck 
out  the  plan  of  building  ships  of  war  with  four  or  five  banks  of 
oars  instead  of  three ;  that  is,  quadriremes  or  quinqueremes, 
instead  of  triremes.*  Not  only  did  the  Syracusan  despot  thus 
equip  a  naval  force  equal  in  number  of  ships  to  Athens  in  her 
b^  days,  but  he  also  exhibited  ships  larger  than  Athens  had 
ever  possessed,  or  than  Greece  had  ever  conceived. 

In  aU  these  offensive  preparations  against  Carthage,  as  in  the 
previous  defences  on  Epipolse,  the  spontaneous  im-  ^q  ^gg^ 
pulse  of  the  Syracusans  generally  went   hand  in  807. 
hand  with  Dionysius.^    Their  sympathy  and  con-  General 
currence  greatly  promoted  the  success  of  his  efforts,  Jf?h?^ 
for  this  immense  equipment  against  the  common  ^^^"^^^^ 
enemy.     Even  with  all  this  sympathy,  indeed,  we  agamst 
are  at  a  loss  to  understand,  nor  are  we  at  all  in-  ^*'**^*««' 
formed,  how  he  found  money  to  meet  so  prodigious  an  outlay. 

After  the  material  means  for  war  had  thus  been  completed — 

1  ThncycL  L  18.  6k  rStP  "Zvpaxovvitiv  rf  rov  AiowcrCov 

S  Thucvd.  viL  86—62.  vpoaip^orM,  «roAXi)v  <rvvi§<uv9  ytv4<r$<u 

t  Dioddr.  xiT.  42.  rnv  ^tAorifuav  ««pl  ri^v  rwy  SvAmv  Kara- 

*  Dioddr.  xiT.  41.    avtiirpoOviJLOvii4vnv  aKtwqv. 
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an  operation  whieH  can  hardly  liave  occupied  less  than  two 
Hebirei  OF  three  years — ^it  remained  to  levy  men.  On  this 
fri^Iu  point,  the  ideas  of  Dionysias  were  not  less  aspiring, 
quartan.  Besides  his  own  numerous  standing  force,  he  enlisted 
all  the  most  effective  among  the  Syracusan  citizens,  as  well  as 
from  cities  in  his  dependency.  He  sent  Mendly  addresses,  and 
tried  to  acquire  popularity,  among  the  general  body  of  Greeks 
throughout  the  island.  Of  his  large  fleet,  one-half  was  manned 
with  Syracusan  rowers,  marines,  and  officers;  the  other  half 
with  seamen  enlisted  from  abroad.  He  further  sent  envoys  both 
to  Italy  and  to  Peloponn^us  to  obtain  auxiliaries,  with  offers  of 
the  most  liberal  pay.  From  Sparta,  now  at  the  height  of  her 
power,  and  courting  his  alliance  as  a  means  of  perpetuity  to 
her  own  empire,  he  received  such  warm  encouragement,  that  he 
was  enabled  to  enlist  no  inconsiderable  numbers  in  Peloponn^us ; 
while  many  barbaric  or  non-Hellenic  soldiers  from  the  western 
regions  near  the  Mediterranean  were  hired  also.^  He  at  length 
succeeded,  to  his  satisfaction  in  collecting  an  aggregate  army, 
formidable  not  less  from  numbers  and  bravery  than  from 
elaborate  and  diversified  equipment  His  large  and  well-stocked 
armoury  (already  noticed)  enabled  him  to  furnish  each  newly- 
arrived  soldier,  from  all  the  different  nations,  with  native  and 
appropriate  weapons.' 
When  all  his  preparations  were  thus  complete,  his  last  step  was 
to  celebrate  his  nuptials,  a  few  days  previous  to  the 
active  commencement  of  the  war.  He  married,  at  one 
braS^hia  ^^^  ^®  8*°^^  ^^^  *^®  wives— the  Lokrian  Doris 
wiS^tw  (already  mentioned),  and  a  Syracusan  woman  named 
wives  on  the  AristomachS,  daughter  of  his  partisan  Hipparlnus  (and 
Sot£  an5~  sister  of  Dion,  respecting  whom  much  will  occur  here- 
^^i^  after).    The  first  use  made  of  one  among  his  newly- 

Temporary  invented  quinquereme  vessels  was  to  sail  to  Lokri, 
at^aoow^  decked  out  in  the  richest  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver, 
towarda  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  Doris  in  state  to  Ortygia. 
AristomacM  was  also  brought  to  his  house  in  a  splen- 
did chariot  with  four  white  horses.'  He  celebrated  his  nuptials 
with  both  of  them  in  his  house  on  the  same  day ;  no  one  knew 

1  Diod6r.  ziv.  48, 44, 46.  a  Diod6r.  ziv.  41. 

8Dioddr.xiv.44;xTL6. 
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which  bed-chamber  he  visited  first ;  and  both  of  them  continued 
constantly  to  live  with  him  at  the  same  table,  with  equal  dignity, 
for  many  yeara.  He  had  three  children  by  Doris,  the  eldest  of 
whom  was  Dionysins  the  younger,  and  four  by  AristomachS ;  but 
the  latter  was  for  a  considerable  time  childless,  which  greatly 
chagrined  Dionysius.  Ascribing  her  barrenness  to  magical  incan- 
tations, he  put  to  death  the  mother  of  his  other  wife  Doris,  as  the 
alleged  worker  of  these  mischievous  influences.^  It  was  the 
rumour  at  Syracuse  that  AristomachS  was  the  most  beloved  of 
the  two.  But  Dionysius  treated  both  of  them  well,  and  both  of 
them  equally ;  moreover  his  son  by  Doris  succeeded  him,  though 
he  had  two  sons  by  the  other.  His  nuptials  were  celebrated  with 
banquets  and  festive  recreations,  wherein  all  the  Syracusan  citizens 
as  well  as  the  soldiers  partook.  The  scene  was  probably  the  more 
grateful  to  Dionysius,  as  he  seems  at  this  moment,  when  every 
man's  mind  was  full  of  vindictive  impulse  and  expected  victory 
against  Carthage,  to  have  enjoyed  a  real  short-lived  popularity, 
and  to  have  been  able  to  move  freely  among  the  people,  without 
that  fear  of  assassination  which  habitually  tormented  his  life  even 
in  his  inmost  privacy  and  bed-chamber,  and  that  extremity  of 
suspicion  which  did  not  except  either  his  wives  or  his  daughters.* 
After  a  few  days  devoted  to  such  fellowship  and  festivity, 
Dionysius  convoked  a  public  assembly,  for  the  He  con- 
purpose  of  formally  announcing  the  intended  war.  He  yokes  the 
reminded  the  Syracusans  that  the  Carthaginians  were  asseml^ 
common  enemies  to  Greeks  in  general,  but  most  of  Jhem  to  wm 
all  to  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  as  recent  events  but  too  against 
plainly  testified.  He  appealed  to  their  generous  ^^' 
sympathies  on  behalf  of  the  five  Hellenic  cities,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  island,  which  had  lately  imdergone  the  miseries  of 
capture  by  the  generals  of  Carthage,  and  were  still  groaning 
under  her  yoke.  Nothing  prevented  Carthage  (he  added)  from 
attempting  to  extend  her  dominion  over  the  rest  of  the  island, 
except  the  pestilence  under  which  she  had  herself  been  suffering 
in  Africa.  To  the  Syracusans  this  ought  to  be  an  imperative 
stimulus  for  attacking  her  at  once,  and  rescuing  their  Hellenic 
brethren  before  she  had  time  to  recover.* 

.    I  Flntarch,  Dion.  c.  8.  Valer.  Maxim,  ix.  13 ;  Diod6r.  zIt.  2. 

9  Cicero.  Tnac.  Disp.  ▼.  80,  67—03 ;        *  Diod6r.  xiv.  45. 
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These  motiyes  were  really  popular  and*  impressive.     There 

was  besides  another  inducement  which  weighed 
to  arrest  with  Dionysius  to  hasten  the  war,  though  he  probably 
^emigra-  ^^  ^^^  dwell  upon  it  in  his  public  address  to  the 
thoMwho  Syracusans.  He  perceived  that  various  Sicilian 
afraid  of  Greeks  were  migrating  voluntarily  with  their  pro- 
tti«CarUia-  pgrtieg  into  the  territory  of  Carthage,  whose  domi- 
dominion      nion,  though  hateful  and  oppressive,  was,  at  least 

while  untried,  r^arded  by  many  with  less  terror  than 
his  dominion  when  actually  suffered.  £y  commencing  hostilities 
at  once  he  expected  not  only  to  arrest  such  emigration,  but  to 
induce  such  Greeks  as  were  actually  subjects  of  Carthage  to 
throw  off  her  yoke  and  join  him.^ 
Loud  acclamations  from  the  Syracusan  assembly  hailed  the 

proposition  for  war  with  Carthage — a  proposition,. 
RO.  S07—      viiicli  only  converted  into  reality  what  had  been 

long  the  familiar  expectation  of  every  man.    And  the 

p^SdMion     war  was  rendered  still  more  popular  by  the  permission^ 

tte^SS^.    ^^^^^  Dionysius  granted  forthwith,  to  plunder  all  the 

fflnian  real-     Carthaginian  residents  and  mercantile  property  either 
dents  and       •«  «»i.i  ■...  «__ 

ships  at        ui  Syracuse  or  in  any  of  his  dependent  cities.    We 

2^^^  are  told  that  there  were  not  only  several  domiciliated 
Carthage—  Carthaginians  at  Syracuse,  but  also  many  loaded 
Afij^^m  vessels  belonging  to  Carthage  in  the  harbour,  so  that 
Jjjyj^ij^  the  plunder  was  lucrative.'  But  though  such  may 
have  been  the  case  in  ordinary  times,  it  seems  hardly 
credible  that  under  the  actual  circumstances  any  Carthaginian 
(person  or  property)  can  have  been  at  Syracuse  except  by  acci- 
dent; for  war  with  Carthage  had  been  long  announced,  not 
merely  in  current  talk,  but  in  the  more  unequivocal  language  of 

1  Dioddr.  ziT.  41.  Syiacose :    and   farther,    it    afford* 

s  Diodftr.  zIt.  46.  additionai  probability  that  the  number 

There  were  also  Greeks,  and  seem-  of  Carttiaginians  actually  plundered 

iDffly  Greeks  of  some  consideration,  at  ftjrracnse  was  not  considerable, 
imo  resided  at  Carthage,  and  seemed  to        For  instances  of  intermarriage  and 
have  continued  resident  there  through- « Inter-residence  between  Carthage  and  ' 

oat  the  war  between  the  Carthaginians  Syracuse,  see  Herodot.  TiL.166 ;  Lity. 

and  Dionvsius  (DiodOr.  xiv.  77).    We  xxiv.  6. 

should  infer,  from  their  continuing  to        Phoenician  coins  have  been  fonnd  in 

reside  there,  that  the  Carthaginians  Ortygia,  bearing  a  Phuenician  inscrip- 

did    not    retaliate   upon    them    the  tion    signifying    The    I$land.    whidi 

plunder  now  authorized  by  Dionysius  was  the  usual  denomination  of  Orty^^ 

against  their  countrymen  resident  at  (Movers,  Die  Phdnizier,  iL  2,  p.  827>. 
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ofverwhelming  preparatdoiu    Kor  is  it  easy  txi  undewiniA  kow 
att^  prudent  Cartlu^iiiAn  Senate  (who  probablj  wwe  not  less 
peovided  witli  spies  at  Syracuse  than  Dionysins  waft  at  Casthage^) 
can  have  been  so  uninformed  as  to  be  taken  by^  surprise  at  t^ 
last  moment^  when  Dionysius  sent  thither  a  herald  formal^' 
dedaring  war ;  which  herald  was  not  sent  until  after  the  licence 
for  indvate  plunder  had  been  previously  gianted*.    He  peremp- 
torily required  the  Cairthaginians  to  rtdinqtdsh  thttr  dominion 
over  the  Qreek  cities  in  Sicily,,*  aa  the  only  means  of  avoiding 
war.      To  such  a  proposition:  no  answer  was  Bdtumed,   nor 
probably  expected.    But  the  Carthaginians  were  now  so  much 
prostrated  (like  Athens  in  the  second  and  third  yeieura  of  tha 
Peloponnesian  war)  by   depopulation^  suffering,  terrors,  and 
despondency,  arising  out  of  the  pestilence  which  beset  them  in 
Africa,  that  they  felt  incompetent  to  any  serious  effort,  and  heard 
with  idarm  the  letter  read  from  Dionysius.  There  waa  however  no 
alternative,  so  that  they  forthwith  despatched  some  of  their  ablest 
citizens  to  levy  troops  for  the  defence  of  their  Sicilian  possessions^^ 
The  first   news  that  reached  them  was  indeed  appalling 
Dionysius  had  marched  forl^  with  his  full  poww, 
Syracusan  as  well  as  foreign,  accumulated  by  so  long  ^35el?out 
a  preparation.    It  was  a  power  the  like  of  which  had  iromSyra- 
never  been  beheld  in  Greece ;  greater  even  than  that  J^^digioiu 
wielded  by  his  predecessor  Gelon  dghly  years  before^  ^^^  ^^^ 
U  the  contemporaries  of  Gelon  had  been  struck  with  Cartiu«tr 
awe^  at  the  ataperiority  of  his  force  to  anything  that  u^.^ 
Hdlas  could  show  elsewhere,  as  much  or  more  would 
the  same  sentiment  be  Mt  by  those  who  surrounded  Dionysius. 
More  intimately  still  was  a  similar  comparison,  with  the  mighty 
victor  of  Himera,  present  to  Dionysius  himsell.    He  exulted  in 
setting  out  with  an  army  yet  more  imposing,  against  the  sanie 
enemy,  and  for  the  same  purpose  of  libensUing  the  maritime  citiea 
ol  Sicily  subject  ttt  CSarthi^e  '--dtieB^  whose  nnmb«?  and  Import- 
aooe  had  since  fearfully  augmented* 

^Bioddv.  xiv,  Sfik    ravror  S*  <p}x«Mh  irmfyjomt imfikm  ikttfvn  cCmr,  o6MatiX»^ 

maTQ  ClfuAxMr)  itoht  H  lafiivc^  twv  xora*  *£AAi)M«mv  ntv  o^  w%KtJ^  If^Kl"^    Cmb^ 

maiittm*   airaTyMAm  m  fforwAowr  t^  para  C;  "kSXt—TA^. 
Anorvir^,  Ao.  B  Herodot.  viL  IB&.  Qalon'i  spMch 

^Bioddr.  ziv.  40,47.  lo  the  LaoedaenkoDinif  who  eoBM  to 

ft  Di«}6r.  xiT.  47.  aolieit  hit  aid  aAainik  XotxIs. 

4  Herodot^  vit  146b    t4  «»  ^4kmam       Mi^nA.i^i^npUtt^mbai/ihffm$Hi  ~ 
8—30 
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These  sabject-cities,  from  KamariTia  on  one  side  of  the  islaiid 
-^^^       to  Selinus  and  Himera  on  the  other,  thongh  there 


ttonagifiiit  were  a  certain  number  of  Carthaginian  residents 
^^^^  established  there,  had  no  effective  standing  force  to 
§*<**•»  occupy  or  defend  them  on  the  part  of  Carthage, 
•object  whose  habit  it  was  to  levy  Lurge  mercenary  hosts  for 
TenS^le  ^  special  occasion  and  then  to  disband  them  after- 
^J^JJJ^  wards.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  Dionysius  with  his 
tiieGartha-  powerful  army  passed  the  Syracosan  border,  and 
^^^°'*°''  entered  upon  his  march  westward  along  the  soathem 
coast  of  the  island,  proclaiming  himself  as  liberator,  the  most 
intense  anti-Carthaginian  manifestations  burst  forth  at  once,  at 
Eamarina,  Gela,  Agrigentum,  Selinus,  and  Himera.  These 
Greeks  did  not  merely  copy  tihe  Syracusans  in  plundering  the 
property  of  all  Carthaginians  found  among  them,  but  also  seized 
their  persons,  and  put  them  to  death  with  every  species  of 
indignify  and  torture.  A  frightful  retaliation  now  took  place 
for  the  cruelties  recently  committed  by  the  Carthaginian  armies, 
in  the  sacking  of  Selinus,  Agrigentum,  and  the  other  conquered 
cities.^  The  Hellenic  war-practice,  in  itself  sufficiently  rigorous, 
was  aggravated  into  a  merciless  and  studied  barbarity,  analogous 
to  that  which  had  disfigured  the  late  proceedings  of  Carthage  and 
her  western  mercenaries.  These  "  Sicilian  vespers,"  which  burst 
out  throughout  all  the  south  of  Sicily  against  the  Carthaginian 
residents,  surpassed  even  the  memorable  massacre  known  under 
that  name  in  the  thirteenth  century,  wherein  the  Angevine 
knights  and  soldiers  were  indeed  assassinated,  but  not  tortured. 
Dioddrus  tells  us  that  the  Carthaginians  learnt  from  the  retsdia- 
tion  thus  suffered  a  lesson  of  forbearance.  It  will  not  appear, 
however,  from  their  future  conduct,  that  the  lesson  was  much 
laid  to  heart ;  while  it  is  unhappily  certain  that  such  inter- 
change of  cruelties  with  less  humanized  neighbours  contributed 
to  lo^er  in  tiie  Sicilian  Greeks  that  measure  of  comparative  for- 
bearance which  characterized  the  Hellemc  race  in  its  own  home. 


4rpo«  Kaaxifioyiovt  y«ucoc  avymrro    ...  vtiiovrn  »v  ovrol  Kara  iV  olxfiakmiriaif 

virortiyoyrdf     re     r&     iiJLir6pi«k  iwa09¥»    iwi.  tovovtop  H  r^  mar^  rAm 

(7vvcA«v0cpovK,  Ac,  ^ivUmv  rtiiAtytCat  xpoipmvw,^  kcu  r6m 

I  Dioddr.  xiT  46.    o^  m^vov  yAp  avrwi*  «ai  Kar^  rbv  vartpoyxP^^^*  ^'^  ^^^ 

roc  ovorioc  Mipvturav,  iAAi  xcu  avrov?  Kap-j^ifiQwimtt  SiBaxB^vtu   |ti?<cm   vopa- 

<rvAAaftj8iyoKrt«,  www  aucia^  koX  vfipiv  voiMiv  cl«  Tov«  vw9W9<r6rrtK, 
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Elate  with  this  fury  of  revenge,  the  citizens  of  Eamarina,  Gela, 
Agiigentaniy  and  Selinus  joined   Dionysius  on  his  b.o.  807— 
march  along  the  coast.    He  was  enabled,  from  ^  ^'  ^ 
abundant  stock  of  recently  &bricated  arms,  to  famish  beSleges^e 
them  with  panoplies  and  weapons ;  for  it  is  probable  ^^; 
that  as  subjects  of  Carthage  they  had  been  disarmed,  port  Motyd. 
Strengthened  by  all  these  reinforcements,  he  mustered  a  force  of 
80,000  men,  besides  more  than  3000  cavalry ;  while  the  ships  of 
war  which  accompanied  him  along  the  coast  were  nearly  200, 
and  the  transports,  with  stores  and  battering  machines,  not  less 
than  500.      With  this  prodigious   army,  the  most  powerful 
hitherto  assembled  under  Grecian  command,  he  appeared  before 
the  Carthaginian  settlement  of  MotyS,  a  fortified  seaport  in  a 
little  bay  immediately  north  of  Cape  Lilybaeum.  * 

Of  the  three  principal  establishments  of  Carthage  in  Sicily— 
Moty^  Panormus  (Palermo),  and  Soloeis — MotyS  was  gj^^^ 
at  once  the  nearest  to  the  mother-city,'  the   most  Motyd— 
important,  and  the  most  devoted.     It  was  situated  oFtS^sieSe 
(like  the  original  Syracuse  in  Ortygia)  upon  a  little  T^*^'**^ 
islet^  separated  from  Sicily  by  a  narrow  strait  about 
two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  which  its  citizens  had  bridged 
over  by  means  of  a  mole,  so  as  to  form  a  regular  though  narrow 
footpath.     It  was  populous,  wealthy,  flourishing,  and  distin- 
guished for  the  excellence  both  of  its  private  houses  and  its 
fortifications.    Perceiving  the  approach  of  Dionysius,  and  not 
intimidated  by  the  surrender  of  their  neighbours  and  allies,  the 
Elymi  at  Eryx,  who  did  not  dare  to  resist  so  powerful  a  force, 
the  MotySnes  put  themselves  in  the  best  condition  of  defence. 
They  broke  up  their  mole,  again  insulated  themselves  from  Sicily, 
in  the  hope  of  holding  out  until  relief  should  be  sent  from 
Carthage.     Resolved  to  avenge  upon  MotyS  the  sufferings  of 
Agrigentum  and  Selinus,  Dionysius  took  a  survey  of  the  place  in 
conjunction  with  his  principal  engineers.     It  deserves  notice 
that  this  is  among  tlie  earliest  sieges  recorded  in  Grecian  history 
wherein  we  read  of  a  professed  engineer  as  being  directly  and 
deliberately  called  on  to  advise  the  best  mode  of  proceeding.* 

1  Dioddr.  xit.  47.  toOs  T<iirovs,  <fcc 

3  Thucyd.  tI.  2 ;  Faiuaii.  ▼.  26, 8.  Artemon  the  encineer  was  consnlted 

SDiodOr.    zIt.    48.     Aioi^onov    ii  by  Periklds  at  the  siege  of  Samoa 

IMTo.  T&v  apxtrtKT6imv  Kara^m^d^yos  (Plutarch,  Periklds,  &  27). 
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Having  formed  his  plans,  he  left  his  admiral  Leptin^  with  a 

Dionyaliis  portion  of  the  army  to  begin  the  necessary  works^ 

©▼erranstlie  while  he  himself  with  the  remainder  laid  waste  the 

neigliboiir^ 

ingde.  neighbouring  territory  dependent  on  or  allied  with 

^ax^«6  Carthage.    The  Sikani  and  others  submitted  to  him ; 

mm  f^  but  Ankyree,  Soloeis,  Panormus,  Egesta,  and  EnteUa 

fliege  of  all  held  out,  though  the  citizens  were  confined  to  their 


degea 

jl^^ce  walls,  and  obliged  to  wituess,  without  being  able  to 
«« ^^o"*  prevent,  the  destruction  of  their  lands.^  Returning 
tiuiginiui  &om  this  march,  Dionysius  pressed  the  siege  of  Moty§ 
obUged  to*  with  the  utmost  ardour,  and  with  all  the  appliances 
raturn.  which  his  engineers  could  devise.    Baving  moored  his 

transports  along  the  beach,  and  hauled  his  ships  of  war  ashore  in 
the  harbour,  he  undertook  the  laborious  task  of  filling  up  the 
strait  (probably  of  no  great  depth)  which  divided  Motyd  from 
the  main  island  ;>  or  at  least  as  much  of  the  length  of  the  strait 
as  was  sufficient  to  march  across  both  with  soldiers  and  with 
battering  engines,  and  to  bring  them  up  close  against  the  walls  of 
the  city.  The  numbers  under  his  command  enabled  him  to 
achieve  this  enterprise,  though  not  without  a  long  period  of  effort^ 
during  which  the  Carthaginians  tried  more  than  once  to  interrupt 
his  proceedings.  Not  having  a  fleet  capable  <^  contending  in 
pitched  battle  against  the  besiegers,  the  Carthaginian  general 
Imilkon  tried  two  successive  manoeuvres.  He  first  sent  a 
sqtiadron  of  ten  ships  of  war  to  sail  suddenly  into  the  harbour  oT 
Syracuse,  in  hopes  that  the  diversion  thus  operated  would 
constrain  Dionysius  to  detach  a  portion  of  his  fleet  from  Motyd. 
Though  the  attack,  however,  was  so  far  successful  as  to  destroy 
many  merchantmen  in  the  harbour,  yet  the  assailants  were  beaten 
off  without  making  any  more  serious  impression,  or  creating  the 
diversion  intended.*  Imilkon  next  made  an  attempt  to  surprise 
the  armed  ships  of  Dionysius,  as  they  lay  hauled  ashore  in  the 
harbour  near  Moty&  Crossing  over  from  Carthage  by  nighty  with 
100  ships  of  war,  to  the  Selinuntine  coast,  he  sailed  round  cape 
Lilybaeum,  and  appeared  at  daybreak  off  Moty^  His  appearance 
took  every  man  by  surprise.    He  destroyed  or  put  to  flight  the 

I  Dioddr.  jdv.  48,  49  oijm  rg  tov  x^fUiro«  a^vti  wporjy«yt 

9  Dioddr.  xiv.  49.    ixaivvvt  vhv  ftera|v    roU  TCiX'ori. 
v6poVt  <CAi  rat  ft.rixairiiti*  rov  K«r4  k6yp        *  DtodiVr.  1^*  60 
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ahips  on  guard,  and  sailed  into  liie  harbotur  prepared  to  attack 
while  as  yet  only  a  few  of  the  Syracnsan  ships  had  been  got  afioat 
As  the  harbour  was  too  confined  to  enable  Dionysins  to  profit  by 
his  great  superiority  in  number  and  size  of  ships,  a  great  portion 
of  his  fleet  would  have  been  now  destroyed,  had  it  not  been  saved 
by  his  numerous  land  force  aud  artillery  on  the  beach.  Showers 
of  missiles  from  this  assembled  crowd,  as  well  as  from  the  decks 
of  the  Syracusan  ships,  prevented  Imilkon  from  advancing  far 
enough  to  attack  with  effect  The  newly-invented  engine  called 
the  catapulta,  of  whidi  the  Carthaginians  had  as  yet  had  no 
experience,  was  especially  effective :  projecting  large  masses  to  a 
great  distance,  it  filled  them  with  astonishment  and  dismay* 
While  their  progress  was  thus  arrested,  Dionysius  employed  a  new 
expedient  to  rescue  his  fleet  from  the  dilemma  in  which  it  had 
been  caught.  His  numerous  soldiers  were  directed  to  haul  the 
ships,  not  down  to  the  harbour,  but  landward,  across  a  level 
tongue  of  land,  more  than  two  miles  in  breadth,  which  separated 
the  harbour  of  MotyS  from  the  outer  sea.  Wooden  planks  were 
laid  80  as  to  form  a  pathway  for  the  ships  ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
great  size  of  the  newly-constructed  quadriremes  and  quinqueremes, 
the  strength  and  ardour  of  the  army  sufiiced  for  this  toilsome 
effort  of  transporting  eighty  ships  across  in  one  day.  The  entire 
fleet,  double  in  number  to  that  of  the  Carthaginians,  being  at 
length  got  aflqat,  Imilkon  did  not  venture  on  a  pitched  battle,  but 
returned  at  once  back  to  Africa.^ 

Though  the  citizens  of  Motyg  saw  from  the  walls  the  mournful 
spectacle  of  their  friends  retiring,  their  courage  was  Desperate 
nowise  abated.     They  knew  well  that  they  had  nc  ^If^^^l^ 
mercy  to  expect ;  that  the  general  ferocity  of  the  Car-  is  at  length 
thaginians  in  their  hour  of  victory,  and  especially  the  J^tSmaf 
cruel  treatment  of  Greek  captives  even  in  Moty§  itself,  *tt»ck- 
would  now  be  retaliated,  and  that  their  only  chance  lay  in  a 
brave  despair.    The  road  across  the  strait  having  been  at  length 
completed,  Dionysius  brought  up  his  engines  and  began  his  assault 
While  the  catapulta  with  its  missiles  prevented  defenders  from 
showing  themselves  on  the  battlements,  battering-rams  were 
driven  up  to  shake  or  overthrow  the  walls.    At  the  same  time 
laige  towers  on  wheels  were  rolled  up,  with  six  diffearent  stories 
^  IMod6c  ]dv.  60;  Po^ymiiu,  ▼.<,«. 
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in  them  one  above  the  other,  and  in  height  equal  to  the  houa^ 
Against  these  means  of  arttack  the  be6i^;e<l  on  their  side  elevated 
lofty  masts  above  the  walls,  with  yards  x^N^jecting  outwaids. 
Upon  these  yards  stood  men  protected  from  this  missiles  by  a  sort 
jot  breastwork,  and  holding  burning  torches,  pitch,  and  other 
combustibles,  which  they  cast  down  upon  the  machines  of  the 
assailants.  Many  machines  took  fire  in  the  wood-work,  and  it 
was  not  without  difficulty  that  the  conflagration  was  extinguiBhed. 
After  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance,  however,  the  walls  were  at 
length  overthrown  or  carried  by  assault,  and  the  besiegers  rushed 
in,  imagining  the  town  to  be  in  their  power.  But  the  indefatig- 
able energy  of  the  besieged  had  already  put  the  houses  behind 
into  a  state  of  defence,  and  barricaded  the  streets,  so  that  a  fresh 
assault,  more  difficult  than  the  first,  remained  to  be  undertaken. 
The  towers  on  wheels  were  rolled  near,  but  probably  could  not  be 
pushed  into  immediate  contact  with  the  houses  in  consequence  of 
the  ruins  of  the  overthrown  wall  which  impeded  their  approach. 
Accordmgly  the  assailants  were  compelled  to  throw  out  wooden 
platforms  or  bridges  from  the  towers  to  the  houses,  and  to  march 
along  these  to  the  attack.  £ut  here  they  were  at  great  disadvan- 
tage, and  suffered  severe  loss.  The  Moty^es,  resisting  desperately, 
prevented  them  from  setting  firm  foot  on  tlie  houses,  slew  many 
of  them  in  hand-combat,  and  precipitated  whole  companies  to  the 
ground,  by  severing  or  oversetting  the  platform.  For  several 
days  this  desperate  combat  was  renewed.  Not  a  step  was  gained 
by  the  besiegers,  yet  the  unfortunate  MotySnes  became  each  day 
more  exhausted,  while  portions  of  the  foremost  houses  were  also 
overthrown.  Every  evening  Dionysius  recalled  his  troops  to 
their  night's  repose,  renewing  the  assault  next  morning.  Having 
thus  brought  the  enemy  into  an  expectation  that  the  night  would 
be  undisturbed,  he  one  fatal  night  took  them  by  surprise,  sending 
the  Thurian  Archylus  with  a  chosen  body  of  troops  to  attack  the 
foremost  defences.  This  detachment,  planting  ladders  and 
climbing  up  by  means  of  the  half-demolished  houses,  established 
themselves  firmly  in  a  position  within  the  town  before  resistance 
could  be  organized.  In  vain  did  the  MotySnes,  discovering  the 
stratagem  too  late,  endeavour  to  dislodge  them.  The  main  force 
of  Dionysius  was  speeilily  brought  up  across  the  artificial  earth- 
way  to  confirm  their  success,  and  the  town  was  thus  carried,  in 
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q>ite  of  the  most  gallant  resistance,  which  continued  ev«n  after  ii 
had  become  hopeless.^ 

The  victorious  host  who  now  poured  into  Motyd,  incensed  not 
merely  by  the  length  and  obstinacy  of  the  defence,  but  piimder  of 
also  by  antecedent  Carthaginian  atrocities  at  Agrigen-  T*^^^?^^^ 
turn  and  elsewhere,  gave  full  loose  to  the  sanguinary  either 
impulses  of  retaliation.  They  butchered  indiscrimi-  S^SSdfS* 
nately  men  and  women,  the  aged  and  the  children,  alaves. 
without  mercy  to  any  one.  The  streets  were  chus  strewed  with 
the  slain,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  on  the  part  of  Dionysius,  who 
desired  to  preserve  the  captives  that  they  might  be  sold  as  slaves, 
and  thus  bring  in  a  profitable  return.  But  his  orders  to  abstain 
from  slaughter  were  not  obeyed,  nor  could  he  do  anything  more 
than  invite  the  sufferers  by  proclamation  to  take  refuge  in  the 
temples — a  step  which  most  of  them  would  probably  resort  to 
uninvited.  Restrained  from  further  slaughter  by  the  sanctuary 
of  the  temples,  the  victors  now  turned  to  pillage.  Abundance  of 
gold,  silver,  precious  vestments,  and  other  mar^  of  opulence,  the 
accumulations  of  a  long  period  of  active  prosperity,  fell  into  their 
hands ;  and  Dionysius  allowed  to  them  the  full  plunder  of  the 
town,  as  a  recompense  for  the  toils  of  the  siege.  He  further 
distributed  special  recompenses  to  those  who  had  distinguished 
themselves,  100  mlnsB  being  given  to  Archylus,  the  leader  of  the 
successful  night-surprise.  All  the  surviving  ^otydnes  he  sold 
into  slavery  ;  but  he  reserved  for  a  more  cruel  fate  Daimends  and 
various  other  Greeks  who  had  been  taken  among  them.  These 
Greeks  he  caused  to  be  crucified' — a  specimen  of  tihe  Phoenician 
penalties  transferred  by  example  to  their  Hellenic  neighbours  and 
enemies. 

The  siege  of  Moty^  having  occupied  nearly  all  the  summer, 
Dionysius  now  re-conducted  his  army  homeward.    He 
left  at  the  place  a  Sikel  garrison  under  the  command 
of  the  Syracusan  Biton,  as  well  as  a  large  portion  of  JJ^Som 
his  fleet  (120  ships),  imder  the  command  of  his  brother  ^  ^^^' 
Leptines,  who  was  instructed  to  watch  for  the  arrival 
of  any  force  from  Carthage,  and  to  employ  himself  in  besieging 
the  neighbouring  towns  of  Egesta  and  Entella.    The  operations 
against  these  two  towns,  however,  had  little  success.    The  inhabi- 
iDioddr.xiv.  61,62,68.  *  DiodOr.  xiv.  68. 
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tiiifeir<d^ead€9d  tilMineelyBS  braydj,  and  the  Egestseans  were  even 
successful,  througli  a  well-planned  nocturnal  saUj,  in  burning  the 
fOfteitijr'f  'campt  with  many  horses,  and  stores  of  all  kinds  in  the 
tents.  Neither  of  the  two  towns  was  yet  reduced,  when,  in  the 
ensuing  spring  Dionysius  himself  returned  with  his  main  force 
from  Syracuse.  He  reduced  the  inhabitants  of  Halikya^  to  sub- 
mission, but  effected  no  other  permanent  conquest,  nor  anything 
more  than  devastation  of  the  neighbouring  territory  dependent 
ttpon  Carthage.* 

Presently  the  face  of  the  war  was  changed  by  the  arrival  of 
j^^soe.  Imilkon  from  Carthage.  Having  been  elevated  to 
AitiTal  of  ^^  ^^  magistracy  of  the  city,  he  now  brought  with 
imiikoo  him  an  overwhelming  force,  collected  as  well  from  the 
t^igiSia^'  fubjeets  in  Africa  as  from  Iberia  and  the  Western 
(•nnament  Mediterranean.  It  amounted,  even  in  the  low  esti- 
^wsfuioM.  jx^te  of  Timaeus^  to  100,000  men,  reinforced  afte^ 
UuSSr  *  "wards  in  Sicily  by  30,000  more — and  in  the  more 
M^J^  ample,  computations  of  Ephorus,  to  300,000  foot,  4000 
boi1»,  400  chariots  of  war,  400  ships  of  war,  and  6000  transports 
carrying  stores  and  engines.  Dionysius  had  his  spies  at  Carthage,^ 
«ven  among  pien  of  rank  and  politicians,  to  apprise  him  of  all 
inovements  or  public  orders.  But  Imilkon,  to  obviate  knowledge 
of  the  precise  point  in  Sicily  where  he  intended  to  land,  gave  to 
the  pilots  sealed  instructions,  to  be  opened  only  when  they  were 
out  at  sea,  indicating  Panormus  (Palermo)  as  the  place  of  rendez- 
youa,*  The  txansports  made  directly  for  that  port,  without 
Aearing  tiie  land  elsewhere ;  while  Imilkon  with  the  ships  of 
israr  approached  the  harbour  of  Motyd  and  sailed  from  thenoe 
along  the  coast  to  Panormus.  He  probably  entertained  the  hope 
of  intercepting  some  portion  of  the  Syracusan  fleet  But  nothing 
of  the  kind  was  found  {practicable ;  while  LeptinSs  on  his  side 
was  even  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  attack,  with  thirty 
triremes,  the  foremost  y^saels  of  the  large  transport  fleet  on  thdr 

i-noddc  xH.  f(i.  letters    In    Greek    to    cominniiicate 

Leptlnds  WM  brother  of  IMonysiiu  information  to  Dionysins,  was  detected 

(zij.  ip2 ;  jcv.  7),  though  he  afterwards  and  punished  as  a  traitor.    On  this 

'  1  me  daughter  of  Dionysius^  occanon    "      -    -      ■  - 


RoAed  me  daughter  of  Dionysius--  occamon,  the  Cartibaginian  senate  Is 
marritu»  not  «ondenmed  hj  Gredan  said  to  have  enacted  a  law,  f  orbiddiiq; 
mthnenlb  all  citizens  to  learn  Greek— either  to 


sjoflti.     ^a.   «.     Qn«   eT  these  write  it  or  to  speak  it. 
Carthaginians    61   rank,    who,    from        8  Dioddr.  xiT.  54 ;  Polyesnus,  v.  K), 
political  enmity    t*   fUlum.    wrote  f . 
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^yage  ta  PaBormtis.  Hq  destrojed  bo  lesB  than  fifty  of  them, 
with  5000  men  and  200  chariots  of  war  ;  yet  the  remaining  fleet 
reached  the  port  in  safety,  and  were  joined  by  Imilkon  with  the 
ships  of  war.  The  land  force  being  disembarked,  the  Cartha- 
ginian general  led  th^m  to  Motyd,  ordering  his  ships  of  war  to 
accompany  him  along  the  coast  In  his  way  he  regaLned  Eryz, 
which  was  at  heart  Carthaginian,  haying  only  been  intimidated 
into  submission  to  Dionysius  during  the  preceding  year.  He 
then  attacked  Motyg,  which  he  retook,  seemingly  after  very  little 
resistance.  It  had  held  out  obstinately  against  the  Syracusans  a 
few  months  before^  while  in  the  hands  of  its  own  Carthaginian 
inhabitants,  with  their  families  and  properties  around  them ;  but 
the  Sikel  garrison  had  far  less  motive  for  stout  defence.^ 

Thus  was  Dionysius  deprived  of  the  conquest  which  had  cost 
him  so  much  blood  and  toil  during  the  preceding  ^•*®^~' 
summer.  We  are  surprised  to  learn  that  he  made  no 
effort  to  prevent  its  re-capture,  though  he  was  then  ^SrS^to 
not  far  off,  besieging  Ege&fta,  and  though  his  soldiers,  Syracose. 
«late  with  the  successes  of  the  preceding  year,  were  eager  for  a 
"general  battle.  But  Dionysius,  deeming  this  measure  too  adven- 
turous^ resolved  to  retreat  to  Syracuse.  His  provisions  were 
failing,  and  he  was  at  a  great  distance  from  allies,  so  that  defeat 
would  have  been  ruinous.  He  therefore  returned  to  Syracuse, 
isarrying  with  him  some  of  the  Sikanians,  whom  he  persuaded  to 
evacuate  their  abode  in  the  Carthaginian  neighbourhood, 
promising  to  provide  them  with  better,  homes  elsewhere.  Most 
of  them  however  declined  his  offers,  some  (among  them,  the 
Halikyseans)  preferring  to  resume  their  alliance  with  Carthage. 
Of  the  recent  acquisitions  nothing  now  remained  to  Dionysius 
beyond  the  Selinuntine  boundary ;  but  Qela,  Eamarina,  Agrigen- 
tum,  and  Selinus  had  been  emancipated  frqm  Carthage,  and  were 
still  in  a  state  of  dependent  aUiance  with  him — a  result  of 
moment,  yet  seemingly  very  inadequate  to  the  immense  warlike 
preparations  whereby  it  had  been  attained.  Whether  he  exer- 
cised a  wise  discretion  in  declining  to  fight  the  Carthaginians,  we 
have  not  sufficient  information  to  determine.  But  his  army  appear 
to  have  been  dissatisfied  with  it,  and  it  was  among  the  causes  of 
the  outbreak  against  him  shortly  afterwards  at  Syracuse.^ 
iDioflftr.  !!▼.».  «Blod6r.xiT.6fc 
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.  Thus  left  master  of  tke  country,  ImUkoii)  instead  of  trying  to 
Imflkon  reconquer  Selinus  and  Himera,  which  had  probably 
M^^  been  impoverished  by  recent  misfortune,  resolved  to 
turn  his  arms  against  Mess6n8  in  the  north-east  of  the 
island — a  city  as  yet  fresh  and  untouched,  so  little  prepared  for 
attack  that  its  wiJls  were  not  in  good  repair,  and  moreover  at 
the  present  moment  yet  further  enfeebled  by  the  absence  of  its 
horsemen  in  the  army  of  Dionysius.^  Accordingly,  he  marched 
along  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  with  his  fleet  coasting  ia  the 
same  direction  to  co-operate  with  him.  He  made  terms  with 
Eephaloedium  and  Therma,  captured  the  island  of  Lipara,  and  at 
length  reached  Gape  Peldrus,  a  few  nules  from  MessdnS.  His 
rapid  march  and  unexpected  arrival  struck  the  Messenians  with 
dismay.  Many  of  them,  conceiving  defence  to  be  impossible 
against  so  numerous  a  host,  sent  away  their  fetmilies  and  their 
valuable  property  to  Rhegium  or  elsewhere.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, a  spirit  of  greater  confidence  prevailed,  arising  in  part  from 
an  ancient  prophecy  preserved  among  the  traditions  of  the  town, 
purporting  that  the  Carthaginians  should  one  day  carry  water 
in  Mess^nS.  The  interpreters  affirmed  that  "to  carry  water'* 
meant,  of  course,  *'to  be  a  slave";  hence  the  Messenians,  per- 
suading themselves  that  this  portended  defeat  to  Inulkon,  sent  out 
their  chosen  military  force  to  meet  him  at  Peldrus,  and  oppose 
his  disembarkation.  The  Carthaginian  commander,  seeing  these 
troops  on  their  march,  ordered  his  fleet  to  sail  forward  into  the 
harbour  of  the  city,  and  attack  it  from  seaward  during  the  absence 
of  the  defenders.  A  north  wind  so  &voured  the  advance  of  the 
ships,  that  they  entered  the  harbour  full  sail,  and  found  the  city 
on  that  side  almost  unguarded.  The  troops  who  had  marched 
out  towards  Peldrus  hastened  back,  but  were  too  late;*  while 
Imilkon  himself  also^  pushing  forward  by  land,  forced  his  way 
into  the  town  over  the  n^lected  parts  of  the  wall.  Mess^nS  was 
taken,  and  its  unhappy  population  fled  in  all  directions  for 
their  lives.  Some  found  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  cities; 
others  ran  to  the  hiU-forts  of  the  Messenian  territory,  planted  as 

1  Diod6r.  xiv.  66,  67.     rmv  iZimv  Iw  tentton  to  the  state  of  their  walls,  oo 

Wwy  iv  'S.vpoKovtrait  oyrmv,  Ao.    .  the  part  of  the  Messenians  (six.  651 
tii,  r&v  irtvTMK^Twv  r«txMv  tiapia^        >Kledn  and  the  Athenians  took 
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Compare  another  example  of  inat*  v.  2). 
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a  protection  a(;ainst  the  indigenous  Sikels ;  while  about  200  of 
them  near  the  harbour  cast  themselves  into  the  sea,  and  under- 
took the  arduous  task  of  swimming  across  to  the  Italian  coasts  in 
which  fifty  of  them  succeeded.^ 

Though  Imilkon  tried  in  vain  to  carry  by  assault  some  of  the 
.Messenian  hill-forts,  which  were  both  strongly  placed  ^^  -^  m 
and  gallantly  defended,  yet  his  capture  of  Messind  theSikeis 
itself  was  an  event  both  imposing  and  profitable.  It  ^^^^ 
deprived  Dionysius  of  an  important  ally,  and  lessened  Commwioe- 
his  facilities  for  obtaining  succour  from  Italy.  But  Taunme- 
most  of  all  it  gratified  the  anti-Hellenic  sentiment  of  ^^^' 
the  Punic  general  and  his  army,  counterbalancing  the  capture  of 
MotyS  in  the  preceding  year.  Having  taken  scarce  any  captives, 
Imilkdn  had  nothing  but  unconscious  stone  and  wood  upon  which 
to  vent  his  antipathy.  He  ordered  the  town,  the  walls,  and  all 
the  buUdings  to  be  utterly  burnt  and  demolished — a  task  which 
his  numerous  host  are  said  to  have  executed  so  effectually  that 
there  remained  hijxdly  anything  but  ruins  without  a  trace  oi 
human  residence.*  He  received  adhesion  and  reinforcements 
from  most  of  the  Sikels  '  of  the  interior,  who  had  been  forced  to 
submit  to  Dionysius  a  year  or  two  before,  but  detested  his  domi- 
nion. To  some  of  these  Sikels  the  Syracusan  despot  had  assigned 
the  territory  of  the  conquered  Naxians,  with  their  city  probably 
unwalled.  But  anxious  as  they  were  to  escape  from  him,  many 
had  migrated  to  a  point  somewhat  north  of  Naxus — ^to  the  hill  of 
Taurus,  immediately  over  the  sea,  unfavourably  celebrated  among 
the  Sikel  population  as  being  the  spot  where  the  first  Greek 
colonists  had  touched  on  arriving  in  the  island.  Their  migration 
was  encouraged,  multiplied,  and  organized,  under  the  auspices  of 
Imilkon,  who  prevailed  upon  them  to  construct,  upon  the  strong 

1  Diod6r.  xIt.  67.  ^  StxeAtav  ivra,  wpo^piiTo  Svotv  jBdrtpoVj, 

'Dioddr.  ziv.  68.      *IfilXK»p   3«   rift  ^  reA^ws  aoUctirov  StarTiptlv  ^  ivaxtpri 

Mtaoi^ini^  tA  ret'xiy  Kara<ricd^af,^irpo<r>  kcu  itoKvxP^^^op  t^v  Kritnv  ovrqs  yivto"* 
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vop^w  /mil/  anh  r&v  <rvtt\iaxiot»v  w^ktttv  shortly  afterwards  in  renewed  integrity. 
KcxMpt(r/ui^yov,  cvxatpdrarov  £i  tmv  v«pi         >  Dlod6r.  jSy,  69—76. 
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«m!nenoe  of  Tauros,  a  fortified  post  which  formed  the  beginning 
of  the  dtj  afterwards  known  as  Tauromeniiim.^  Magon  was 
aent  with  the  Carthaginian  fleet  to  assist  in  the  enterprise. 

Meanwhile  Dionysios,  greatly  disquieted  at  the  capture  of 
Mees6n6,  exerted  himself  to  put  Syracuse  in  an 
FroTlsioni  isffectlYe  position  of  defence  on  her  northern  frontier* 
for  the*^"""  Naxus  and  Eatana  being  both  unfortified,  he  was 
flffoSio^  forced  to  abandon  them,  and  he  induced  the  Campa- 
he  streng-  nians  whom  he  had  planted  in  Eatana  to  change  their 
tini— he  quarters  to  the  strong  town  called  jEtna,  on  the  skirt 
^taSfrwSSi  ^^  ^®  mountain  so  named.  He  made  Leontini  his 
Ills  iftQd  chief  position,  strengthening  as  much  as  possible  the 
itthL^eet  fortifications  of  the  city  as  well  as  those  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country  forts,  wherein  he  accumulated 
magazines  of  provisions  from  the  fertile  plains  around.  He  had 
^11  a  force  of  30,000  foot  and  more  than  3000  horse ;  he  had 
also  a  fleet  of  180  ships  of  war,  triremes  and  others.  During  iSbe 
year  preceding,  he  had  brought  out  both  a  land  force  and  a 
naval  force  much  superior  to  this,  even  for  purposes  of  aggression ; 
how  it  happened  that  he  could  now  command  no  more,  even  for 
defence  and  at  home,  or  what  had  become  of  the  remainder,  we 
are  not  told.  Of  the  180  ships  of  war,  60  were  only  manned  by 
the  extraordinary  proceeding  of  liberating  slaves.  Such  sudden 
4uid  serious  changes  in  the  amount  of  military  force  from  year  to 
year  are  perceptible  among  Carthaginians  as  well  as  Greeks, 
indeed  throughout  most  part  of  Grecian  history;  the  armies 
being  got  together  chiefly  for  special  occasions,  and  then 
dismissed.  Dionysius  further  despatched  envoys  to  Sparta, 
soliciting  a  reinforcement  of  1000  mercenary  auxiliaries.* 
Having  thus  provided  the  best  defence  that  he  could  throughout 
the  territory,  he  advanced  forward  with  his  main  land  force  to 
Eatanai  having  his  fleet  also  moving  in  co-operation  immediately 
off  shore. 

Towards  this  same  point  of  Katana  the  Carthaginians  were 
now  moving,  in  their  march  against  Syracuse.  Magon  was  directed 
to  coast  along  with  the  fleet  from  Taurus  (Tanromenium)  to 
Katana,  while  Imilkon  intended  himself  to  march  with  the  land 
iorce  on  shore,  keeping  constantly  near  the  fleet  for  the  purpose 

1  DloilAr.  ziT.  99.  t  Dioddr.  xiv.  58. 
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of  nmtital  sapport    But  Iiis  eoheme  was  defeated  by  a  remarkable 
aoddent.    A  sudden  eruption  took  place  from  iStna ;  b.o.  899- 
so  that  the  stream  of  lava  from  the  mountain  to  the  '^ 
86*  tobade  all  possibility  of  marching  along  the  ^SJtaSi?^ 
shore  to  Eatana,  and  constrained  him  to  make  a  geatvic- 
considerable  circuit  with  his  army  on  the  land  side  c^thagi-^ 
of  the  mountain.   Though  he  accelerated  his  march  as  ^^^**^ 
mnch  as  possible,  yet  for  two  days  or  more  he  was  Magon, 
unavoidably  cut  off  from  the  fleet,  which,  under  the  command 
ci  Magon,  was  sailing  southward  towards  Eatana. 

Dionysius  availed  himself  of  this  circumstance  to  advance 
beyond  Eatana  along  the  beach  stretching  northward  to  meet 
Magon  in  his  approach,  and  attack  him  separately  The 
Carthaginian  fleet  was  much  superior  in  number,  consisting  of 
600  sail  in  all,  a  portion  of  which,  however,  were  not  strictly 
ships  of  war,  but  armed  merchantmen — ^that  i^  furnished  with 
brazen  bows  for  impact  against  an  enemy  and  rowed  with  oars. 
"Bdt  on  the  other  hand,  Dionysius  had  a  land  force  close  at  band 
to  co-operate  with  his  fleet — an  advantage  which,  in  ancient 
naval  warfare,  counted  for  much,  serving  in  case  of  defeat  as  a 
refuge  to  the  ships,  and  in  case  of  victory  as  intercepting  or 
abridging  the  enemy's  means  of  escape.  Magon,  alarmed  when 
he  came  in  sight  of  the  Grecian  land  force  mustered  on  the  beach, 
and  the  Grecian  fleet  rowing  up  to  attack  him,  was,  nevertheless, 
constrained  unwillingly  to  accept  the  battle.  Leptin^  the 
Sjrracusan  admiral,  though  ordered  by  Dionysius  to  concentrate 
his  ships  as  much  as  possible  in  consequence  of  his  infenor 
numbers,  attacked  with  boldness  and  even  with  temerity, 
advancing  himself  with  thirty  ships  greatly  before  the  ^^t,  and 
being  apparently  farther  out  to  sea  than  the  enemy.  His  bravery 
at  first  appeared  successful,  destroying  or  damagmg  the  headmost 
ships  of  the  enemy.  But  their  superior  numbers  presently 
closed  round  him,  and  after  a  desperate  combat,  fought  in  the 
closest  manner^  ship  to  ship  and  hand  to  hand,  he  was  forced  1z» 
sheer  off,  and  to  seek  escape  seaward.  His  main  fleet  coming  up 
in.  disorder,  and  witnessing  his  defeat,  were  beaten  also^  after  a 
strenuous  contest.  All  of  them  fled,  either  landward  or  seaward 
as  they  could,  under  vigorous  pursuit  by  the  Carthaginian  vessels ; 
and  in  the  end  no  less  than  100  of  the  Syiacusan  ships,  with> 
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20,000  men,  were  numbered  as  taken  or  destroyed.  Man  j  of  the 
crews,  swimming  or  floating  in  the  water  on  spars,  strove  to  get 
to  land  to  the  protection  of  their  comrades.  But  the  Carthagi- 
nian small  craft,  sailing  very  near  to  the  shore,  slew  or  drowned 
these  unfortunate  men,  even  under  the  eyes  of  friends  ashore, 
who  could  render  no  assistance.  The  neighbouring  water 
became  strewed  both  with  dead  bodies  and  with  fragments  of 
broken  ships.  As  victors,  the  Carthaginians  were  enabled  to 
save  many  of  their  own  seamen,  either  on  board  of  damaged 
ships  or  swimming  for  their  lives.  Tet  their  own  loss  too  was 
severe;  and  their  victory,  complete  as  it  proved,  was  dearly 
purchased.^ 

Though  the  land  force  of  Dionysius  had  not  been  at  all 
B.O.  89ft—  engaged,  yet  the  awful  defeat  of  his  fleet  induced  him 
iutf  Af  ^  ^^^  immediate  orders  for  retreating,  first  to  Eatana 
imiikon  to  ojod  afterwards  yet  fsurther  to  Syracuse.  As  soon  as 
o?M^on***  *^®  Syracusan  army  had  evacuated  the  adjoining  shore, 
n(»r  Eatana  Magon  towed  all  his  prizes  to  land,  and  there  hauled 
inTitation  them  up  on  the  beach ;  partly  for  repair,  wherever . 
CamSmiaiis  Practicable,  partly  as  visible  proofs  of  the  magnitude 
of  iStna,  of  the  triumph,  for  encouragement  to  his  own  arma- . 
ment  Stormy  weather  just  then  supervening,  he  was  forced  to 
haul  his  own  ships  ashore  also  for  safety,  and  remained  there  for 
several  days  refreshing  the  crews.  To  keep  the  sea  under  such 
weather  would  have  been  scarcely  practicable;  so  that  if 
Dionysius,  instead  of  retreating,  had  continued  to  occupy  the 
shore  with  his  unimpaired  land  force,  it  appears  that  the: 
Carthaginian  ships  would  have  been  in  the  greatest  danger; 
constrained  either  to  face  the  storm,  to  run  back  a  considerable 
distance  northward,  or  to  make  good  their  landing  against  a 
formidable  enemy,  without  being  able  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of 
Imiikon.'  The  latter,  after  no  very  long  interval,  came  up,  so 
that  the  land  force  and  the  navy  of  the  Carthaginians  were  now 
again  in  co-operation.  While  allowing  his  troops  some  days  of 
repose  and  enjoyment  of  the  victory,  he  sent  envoys  to  the  town 
of  ^tna,  inviting  the  Campanian  mercenary  soldiers  to  break 

1  Dioddr.  xiv.  60.  ivards  (c.  68),  from  which  we  gather  a 

3  Dlod6r.  xiv.  60,  61.    Gompafe  the   more  complete  idea  of  what  paned 
speech  of  Theoddnis  at  Syracuse  after-   after  the  battle. 
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with  Diaii3r8ia8  and  join  him.  Reminding  them  that  their 
countrymen  at  Entella  were  living  in  satisfaction  as  a  dependency 
of  Carthage  (which  they  had  recently  testified  by  resisting  the 
Syracusan  invasion),  he  promised  to  them  an  accession  of  territory, 
and  a  share  in  the  spoils  of  the  war,  to  be  wrested  from  Greeks 
who  were  enemies  of  Campanians  not  less  than  of  Carthaginians.^ 
The  Campanians  of  MtD&  would  gladly  have  complied  with  his 
invitation,  and  were  only  restrained  from  joining  him  by  the 
circumstance  that  they  had  given  hostages  to  the  despot  of 
Syracuse,  in  whose  army  also  their  best  soldiers  were  now  serving. 

Meanwbile  Dionysius,  in  marching  back  to  Syracuse,  found  his 
army  grievously  discontented.    Withdrawn  from  the  b.o.  896— 
scene  of  action  without  even  using  their  arms,  they  ^^* 
looked  forwarcT  to  nothing  better  than  a  blockade  at  retre«£to 
Syracuse  full  of  hardship  and  privation.    Accordingly  §}JJSJ^ 
many  of  them  protested  against  retreat,  conjuring  him  of  hia  army. 
to  lead  them  again  to  the  scene  of  action,  that  they  might  either 
assail  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  confusion  of  landing,  or  join 
battle  with  the  advancing  land  force  under  Imilkon.    At  first, 
Dionysius  consented  to  such  change  of  scheme.    But  he  was 
presently  reminded  that  unless  he  hastened  back  to  Syracuse, 
Magon  with  the  victorious  fleet  might  sail  thither,  enter  the 
harbour,  and  possess  himself  of  the  city,  in  the  same  manner  as 
imilkon  had  recently  succeeded  at  MessSn§.    Under  these  appre- 
hensions he  renewed  his  original  order  for  retreat,  in  spite  of  the 
vehement  protest  of  his  Sicilian  allies,  who  were  indeed  so 
incensed  that  most  of  them  quitted  him  at  once.* 

Which  of  the  two  was  the  wiser  plan  we  have  no  sufficient 
means  to  determine.  But  the  circumstances  seem  not  to  have 
been  the  same  as  those  preceding  the  capture  of  Messrs ;  for 
Magon  was  not  in  a  condition  to  move  forward  at  once  with  the 
fleet,  partly  from  his  loss  in  the  recent  action,  partly  from  the 
stormy  weather ;  and  might  perhaps  have  been  intercepted  in 
the  very  act  of  landing,  if  Dionysius  had  moved  rapidly  back  to 
the  shore.    As  &r  as  we  can  judge,  it  would  appear  that  the 

1  Diod6r.  ziT.  OL    ml  KaB6Kw  ti  rmv  ndghbonn  of  the  Siciliaii  Greeks  are 

'EJMitmp    ytfvo?    amStCievvM   voMiuov  important  to  notice,  thongh  they  are 

Hwofixov  W*y  oAXttiv  i0vi}v,  not  often  broQght  before  as. 

These  manifestations  of  anti-Hel-       sninaAf  ▼{«  m 
lenie  senttment  among  the  varlons       » Woaor.  xiy. «. 
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complaintB  of  ^e  trmj  against  tiie  liiasty  retxeat  of  IMonysias 
rested  oil  liighlj  plausible  grounds.  He  nevertheless  persisted, 
and  reached  Syracuse  with  his  arnxj  not  only  much  discouraged,' 
but  greatly  diminished  by  the  desertion  of  allien  He  lost  no 
time  in  sending  forth  envoys  to  the  Italian  Greeks  and  to  Pelo^^ 
ponn^us,  with  ample  funds  for  engaging  soldiers,  and  argent 
supplications  to  Sparta  as  well  as  to  Corinth.^  Polyxenus,  his 
brother-in-law,  employed  on  this  mission,  discharged  his  duty 
with  such  diGgence,  that  he  came  back  in  a  comparatively  short 
space  of  time,  with  thirty-two  ships  of  war  under  the  command 
(k  the  LacedsBmonian  Pharakidas.* 

Meanwhile  Imilkon,  having  sufficiently  refreshed  his  troops 
B.a806-  *^'  ^®  naval  victory  off  Katana,  moved  forward 
8M.  towards  Syracuse  both  with  the  fleet  and  the  land 

Imilkon  force.  The  entry  of  his  fleet  into  the  Great  Harbour 
dMe^  to  ^^  ostentatious  and  imposing ;  £Etr  above  even  that  of 
gnwMe—  the  second  Athenian  armament,  when  Demoethen€i 
ginian  fleet  first  exhibited  its  brilliant  but  short-lived  force.*  Two 
S^p?^^  hundred  and  eight  ships  of  war  first  rowed  in,  mar* 
areat  Har-  shalled  in  the  best  order  and  adorned  with  the  spdls 
tmpodng  of  the  captured  Syracusan  ships.  These  were  followed 
l^r^fied  ^^  transports,  600  of  them  carrying  soldiers,  and  1000 
Mition  of  others  either  empty  or  bringing  stores  and  machines^ 
neart^  l^e  total  number  of  vessels,  we  are  told,  reached 
^^■''**^'  almost  2000,  covering  a  large  portion  of  the  Great 
Harbour.*  The  numerous  land  force  mardied  up  about  the  same 
time ;  Imilkon  establishing  his  headquarters  in  the  temple  of 
Zeus  Olympius,  nearly  one  English  mile  and  a  half  from  the  city. 
He  presently  drew  up  his  forces  in  order  of  battle,  and  advanced 
nearly  to  the  city  walls ;  while  his  ships  of  war  also,  being  divided 
into  two  fleets  of  100  ships  each,  showed  themselves  in  £ice  of  tile 
two  interior  harbours  or  docks  (on  each  side  of  the  connecting 
strait  between  Ortygia  and  the  mainland)  wherein  the  Syracusan 

I  Dlodto.  xiv.  61.  3  Thacyd.  vii.  43 ;  Platarch,  Nikiaa. 

s  Diodftr.  xiv.  68.  c.  21 :  Diod6r.  xill.  11. 

PolyaBniig    (v.    8,    2)    reooants    a  « Diod6r.  xiv.  82.    The  text  of  Dio- 

manoeuvre   of   Lmtinii  practised  in  ddros  is  here  so  perplexed  as  to  require 


forcement  from  Sparta  to  Sicily,  oa  manniis  has  supplied,  yet  not  so  as  tMt 
his  voyage  along  the  Tarentine  coast  remove  aU  that  Is  obscura  Hie  word 
Perhaps  this  may  be  the  Lacedasmonian   «itf0«4fuvat«till  remains  to  baexplainaA 


division  intended.  or  oorrectedl 
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eihips  were  safely  lodged.    Be  thus  chaUenged  the  Sjracosans  to 
combat  on  both  elements  ;  but  neither  challenge  was  accepted. 

Having  by  such  defiance  further  raised  the  confidence  of  his  own 
troops,  he  first  spread  them  over  the  Syracusan  territory,  and 
allowed  them  for  thirty  days  to  enrich  themselves  by  unlimited 
plunder.  Next^  he  proceeded  to  establish  fortified  posts,  as  essen- 
tial to  the  prosecution  of  a  blockade  which  he  foresaw  would  be 
tedious.  Besides  fortifying  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  he 
constructed  two  other  forts— one  at  Cape  Plemmyrium  (on  the 
southern  entrance  of  the  harbour,  immediately  opposite  to  Ortygia, 
where  Nikias  had  erected  a  poet  also),  the  other  on  the  Great 
Harbour,  midway  between  Plemmyrium  and  the  temple  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus,  at  the  little  bay  called  Daskon.  He  further 
encircled  his  whole  camp,  near  the  last-mentioned  temple,  with  a 
wall,  the  materials  of  which  were  derived  in  part  from  the 
demolition  of  the  numerous  tombs  around ;  especially  one  tomb^ 
spacious  and  magnificent,  commemorating  Gelon  and  his  wife 
Damaret&  In  these  various  fortified  posts  he  was  able  to  store  up 
the  bread,  wine,  and  other  provisions  which  his  transports  were 
employed  in  procuring  from  Africa  and  Sardinia,  for  the  con- 
tinuous subsistence  of  so  mighty  an  host^ 

It  would  appear  as  if  Imilkon  had  first  hoped  to  take  the  city 
by  assault ;  for  he  pushed  up  his  army  as  &r  as  the  imOkon 
very  walls  of  Achradina  (the  outer  city).    He  even  Jj^nrtof^ 
occupied  the  open  suburb  of  that  city,  afterwards  Aohnuiins 
separately  fortified   under  the   name   of  Neapolis,  ^S^S^i^ 
wherein  were  situated  the  temples  of  DdmStSr  and  "^ 
Persephong,  which  he  stripped  of  their  rich  treasures.*    But  if 
such  was  his  plan  he  soon  abandoned  it,  and  confined  himself  to 
the  slower  process  of  reducing  the  city  by  famine.    His  progress 
in  this  enterprise,  however,  was  by  no  means  encouraging.    We 
must  recollect  that  he  was  not,  like  Nikias,  master  of  the  centre 

i  2!®4?^-  ^^-  ^-  ^Jiich  proves  the  Identity  of  NeapoUt 

t  Diod6r.  xiT.  «&    Konkdfitro  M  koI  with  what  Dioddnis  calls  the  sabarb 

Td  T^  'Axpodd^s  vpoflurrf  loi',  sal  ro^  of  Achiadina.     This  identity,  recog- 

94t»t  T^ff  T«  Ai}fu|rpo«  Ml  K6fntt  ioTikif  nized  by  Serra  di  Falco.  Ck>IoneI  Leake, 

w.  and  other   anthoni,  is  dispnted  by 

Cicero  (in  Verrem.  !▼.  62,  68)  dis-  Saverio  CaTallari,  on  ffronnds  which 

tinctly    mentions    the    temples    of  do  not  appear  to  me  sufficient. 

Ddmfitfir  and  Persephond,   and   the  See  CWonel  Leake,  Notes  on  Syra- 

statne  of  ApoUo  Temenitds,  as  among  ense,  pp  7—10 ;  Gavallari.  sur  Topo- 

the  characteristic  features  o|  Neapolis,  graphfo  von  Syiakns,  p.  80. 
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of  Epipolfiy  able  from  thence  to  stxetch  his  right  ami  soath* 
ward  to  ^e  Great  Harbour,  and  his  left  arm  northward 
to  the  sea  at  Trogilns.  As  &r  as  we  are  able  to  make  ont^ 
he  never  ascended  the  southern  difi^  nor  got  upon  the  slope  of 
Epipola ;  though  it  seems  that  at  this  time  there  was  no  line 
of  wall  along  the  southern  dif^  as  Dionysius  had  recently  built 
along  the  northern.  The  position  of  Imilkon  was  confined  to  the 
Great  Harbour  and  to  the  low  lands  adjoining,  southward  of  the 
cliff  of  EpipolflB ;  so  that  the  communications  of  Syracuse  with  the 
country  around  remained  partially  open  on  two  sides^westward 
through  the  Euryalus  at  the  upper  extremity  of  Epipolse,  and 
northward  towards  Thapsus  and  Megara,  through  the  Hexapylon, 
or  the  principal  gate  in  the  new  fortification  constructed  by 
Dionysius  along  the  northern  diff  of  Epipolffi.  The  full  valne 
was  now  felt  of  that  recent  fortification,  which,  protecting 
Syracuse  both  to  the  north  and  west,  and  guarding  the  predous 
position  of  Euryalus,  materially  impeded  the  operations  of 
Imilkon.  The  city  was  thus  open,  partially  at  least  on  two  ddes, 
to  receive  supplies  by  land.  And  even  by  sea  means  were  found 
to  introduce  providons.  Though  Imilkon  had  a  fleet  so  much 
stronger  that  the  Syracusans  did  not  dare  to  offer  pitched  battle^ 
yet  he  found  it  difficult  to  keep  such  constant  watch  as  to  exclude 
their  store-ships,  and  ensure  the  arrival  of  his  own.  Dionydus 
and  Leptinds  went  forth  themsdves  from  the  harbour  with  armed 
squadrons  to  accelerate  and  protect  the  approach  of  their  supplies ; 
while  several  desultory  encounters  took  place,  both  of  land  force 
and  of  shipping,  whidi  proved  advantageous  to  the  Syracusans, 
and  greatly  raised  their  spirits. 

One  naval  conflict  especially,  which  occurred  while  Dionydus 
Naria  Tio-  was  absent  on  his  cruise,  was  of  serious  moment  A 
{^^'^J*'''*^  corn-ship  belonging  to  Imilkon's  fleet  being  seen 
gnoonm  entering  the  Great  Harbour,  the  Syracusans  suddenly 
the  absra^  manned  five  ships  of  war,  mastered  it,  and  hauled  it 
of  Dionjiiiif.  jjj^  1^^  Q^^  Jq^j^  rji^,  prevent  such  capture,  the 
Oarthaginians  from  their  station  sent  out  forty  ships  of  war ;  upon 
which  the  Syracusans  equipped  their  whole  naval  force,  bore 
down  iq>on  the  forty  with  numbers  decidedly  superior,  and 
completdy  defeated  them.  They  captured  the  admiral's  ship, 
damaged  twen^-fdur  others,  and  pursued  the  rest  to  the  n&val 
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station  ;  in  front  of  which  they  paraded,  challenging  the  enemy 
to  battle.^  As  the  challenge  was  not  accepted,  they  returned  to 
iheir  own  dock,  towing  in  their  prizes  in  triumph. 

This  naval  victory  indicated,  and  contributed  much  to  occasion, 
that  turn  in  the  fortune  of  the  siege  which  each  future  Effect  of 
day  still  further  accelerated.  Its  immediate  effect  was  £^^S7 
to  fill  the  Syracusan  public  with  unbounded  ezulta*  ^^^^ 
tioD.  **  Without  Dionysius  we  conquer  our  enemies ;  SyracuMmi. 
under  his  command  we  are  beaten ;  why  submit  to  slavery  under 
him  any  longer?"  Such  was  the  burst  of  indignant  sentiment 
which  largely  pervaded  the  groups  and  circles  in  the  city ; 
strengthened  by  the  consciousness  that  they  were  now  all  armed 
and  competent  \to  extort  freedom — since  Dionysius,  when  the 
besieging  enemy  actually  appeared  before  the  city,  had  been 
obliged,  as  the  less  of  two  hazards,  to  produce  and  re-distribute 
the  arms  which  he  had  previously  taken  from  them.  In  the 
midst  of  this  discontent,  Dionysius  himself  returned  from  his 
cruise.  To  soothe  the  prevalent  temper,  he  was  forced  to  convene 
a  public  assembly;  wherein  he  warmly  extolled  the  recent 
exploit  of  the  Syracusans,  and  exhorted  them  to  strenuous  confi- 
dence, promising  that  he  would  speedily  bring  the  war  to  a  close.' 

It  is  possible  that  Dionysius,  throughout  his  despotism,  may 

have  occasionally  permitted  what  were  called  public  p^^u^ 

assemblies ;  but  we  may  be  very  sure  that,  if  ever  con-  meeting 

vened,  they  were  mere  matters  of  form,  and  that  no  Son^ot-T 

free  discussion  or  opposition  to  his  will  was  ever  ^J^^^ 

tolerated.  On  the  present  occasion,  he  anticipated  against  him 
•■•       i-i.  .  .  J      A-        i_     •        — Tehement 

the  like   passive   acquiescence;   and   after   having  gpeechby 

delivered  a  speech,  doubtless  much  applauded  by  his  ™o<i6ru8. 

own  partisans,  he  was  about  to  dismiss  the  assembly,  when  a 

citizen  named  Theoddrus  unexpectedly  rose.    He  was  a  Horseman 

or  Knight— a  person  of  wealtib  and  station  in  the  dty,  of  high 

character  and  established  reputation  for  courage.     Gathering 

boldness  from  the  time  and  circumstances,  he  now  stood  forward 

to  proclaim  publicly  that  hatred  of  Dionysius,  and  anxiety  for 

freedomi  which  so  many  of  his  fellow-citizens  around  had  been 

heard  to  utter  privately  and  were  well  known  to  feel* 

llModdr.xtt.6S,  Si.  >I>kMlAr.xiT.S4.    •ift^^iJiXknu^ 

3  Diod6r.  Zi?.  64.  wmv  A^ftywr  yu»>it4im¥,  Aierv<rtef  Kmriw 
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Dioddros  in  his  history  gives  ns  a  long  harangae  (whether 
composed  by  himself  or  copied  from  others,  we  cannot  tell)  as 
pronounced  by  Theoddrus.  The  main  topics  of  it  are  such  as  we 
shoiQd  naturally  expect,  and  are  probably,  on  the  whole,  genuine. 
It  is  a  full  review,  and  an  emphatic  denunciation,  of  the  past 
conduct  of  Dionysius,  concluding  with  an  appeal  to  the  Syra- 
cusans  to  emancipate  themselves  from  his  dominion.  '*  Dionysius 
(the  speaker  contends,  in  substance)  is  a  worse  enemy  than  the 
Carthaginians,  who,  if  victorious,  would  be  satisfied  with  a 
regular  tribute,  leaving  us  to  enjoy  our  properties  and  our 
paternal  polity.  Dionysius  has  robbed  us  of  both.  He  has 
pillaged  our  temples  of  their  sacred  deposits.  He  has  slain  or 
banished  our  weidthy  citizens,  and  then  seized  their  properties 
by  wholesale,  to  be  transferred  to  his  own  satellites.  He  has 
given  the  wives  of  these  exiles  in  marriage  to  his  barbarian 
soldiers.  He  has  liberated  our  slaves,  and  taken  them  into  his 
pay,  in  order  to  keep  their  masters  in  slavery.  He  has  garrisoned 
our  own  citadel  against  us,  by  means  of  these  slaves,  together 
with  a  host  of  other  mercenaries.  He  has  put  to  death  every 
citizen  who  ventured  to  raise  his  voice  in  defence  of  the  laws 
and  constitution.  He  has  abused  our  confidence — once,  unfortu- 
nately, carried  so  feur  as  to  nominate  him  general— by  employing 
his  powers  to  subvert  our  freedom,  and  rule  us  according  to  his 
own  selfish  rapacity  in  place  of  justice.  He  has  further  stripped 
us  of  our  arms :  these  recent  necessity  has  compelled  him  to 
restore ;  and  these,  if  we  are  men,  we  shall  now  employ  for  the 
recovery  of  our  own.  freedom.^ 

Acv(r<,  Kol  wvayayiiP^  iKK\ri<riav,  jiqfvci  iwl<ni%  |Bpa^<1^v  rb  86eaiOV.  ^LXXA  yu&va^ 

rov(  2vpa«eov(rtovc,  <cai  irapcKoXct  tfoppcii',  xo%  wKtovt^i^  Kpivmv   wfiarrtiv  nostra, 

iirayy€\K6fjutyoi  rax^ioi  KaTokvattv  rhv  Kol    vvv   iiw  ot    iroX^|uoi  Ppajru  fufpo« 

ir6keLov.   ffirf  5*  avrov  yAXXovro%  JioAiiciv  jf^ovot  rifi  X'^^'i '  Aton^oiof  6k,  traa'ay 

iriv  tKKkti<ri.aVf^apaara%  Bt6S»poi  6  Xupa-  iroii}a'as  aviirrarov,  rolf  r^v  rvpoyy^Sa 

Kov<rio$.  iv  rots  iwwtva'iy  cvJOKt/iwv,  iced  mvaii^ovo'i.v  JAwp^a-aro.    .    .    . 

SoK&p  etveu  wpcucruchi,  anrr6\it.7ia'€  mpl  .    .    .    Kol  irpo«   /mv  Kapj^ioviout 

'riisik9y0€pia9TOiovToiij^ii(ra0^aiK6yoit,  6iio  iiaxo9   ci'<m)a'^eyo«,  iv   cxar/potf 

1  Diod6r.  ziv.  66.     o^^fv  ^^j^  fa  iiiv  ^rnfnu  *  vopd  tk  roic.  iroAtnuv  wtartv 

lepa  <rvXi]<raCj^  Toi>$  di  twv  iiuaiuv  wkav-  0elc  aira^  arpaniyiap,  9v0i»t  d^etXcro 

rov«  ofia  rai$  rwv  xtKruiUviav   ^^ais  riyv  «X.«vtf«p^ai^  *  ^^vn^i' fiir  roi^  vap^ 

a^€\6psvo9f  Toiiji  oiKdrat  /bU(r0o8orci  ^l  triav  ayovras  vvep  t&v  voimmv,  ^vyoficvMV 

Ttif  TUP  dconrorwy  iovkilas*    ...  6i  roift  rai$  ovaituf  vpoixovras  *  <cal  retf 

C  66.    1^  yt-kv  yelp  «icporoAi«,  toTiXmv  itJkv  rwi'  ^vydBtv  yvptuKat  oucirotc  mai 

iirXoa  ryipovftivii,  Kordi  TTJi  ir6ktwf  im.  luyaanp  av9p«!)iroi$   PVPOiKl^ttp,  n»v   Si 

Ttrtlx'-oraL*    rh    ti    rStv    in<rOo^6ptav  iroXirixMi'  oirkuv  fiapfidpovt  km  ^4vov9 

irXij0o«    hrX   6ov\tC<f   tmv^  2vpaicov(rt«i>v  iroiwi'  KvpCovi,    ... 

^Opoiorau     koX  icparct  r^  w6\ii»i  o^k  c.  67.    ovk  aivxyv6tuOa  ihv  woKiiinov 
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<*  If  the  conduct  of  Dionysios  towards  Syracuse  has  been  thus 
infamous,  it  has  been  no  better  towards  the  Sicilian  Greeks 
generally.  He  betrayed  Qela  and  Eamarina,  for  his  own 
purposes,  to  the  Carthaginians.  He  sufiered  MeesSnS  to  fall  into 
their  hands  without  the  least  help.  He  reduced  to  slavery,  by  gross 
treachery,  our  Grecian  brethren  and  neighbours  of  Naxus  and 
Eatana,  transferring  the  latter  to  the  non-Hellenic  Campanians, 
and  destroying  the  former.  He  might  have  attacked  the  Cartha- 
ginians immediately  after  their  landing  from  Africa  at  Panormus, 
before  they  had  recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  the  voyage.  He 
might  have  fought  the  recent  naval  combat  near  the  port  of 
Eatana,  instead  of  near  the  beach  north  of  that  town :  so  as  to 
ensure  to  our  fleet,  if  worsted,  an  easy  and  sure  retreat  Had  he 
chosen  to  keep  his  land  force  on  the  spot  he  might  have  pre- 
vented the  victorious  Carthaginian  fleet  from  approaching  land, 
when  the  storm  came  on  shortly  after  the  battle ;  or  he  might 
have  attacked  them,  if  they  tried  to  land,  at  the  greatest  advan- 
tage. He  has  conducted  the  war,  altogether,  with  disgraceful 
incompetence ;  not  wishing  sincerely,  indeed,  to  get  rid  of  them 
as  enemies,  but  preserving  the  terrors  of  Carthage,  as  an  indirect 
engine  to  keep  Syracuse  in  subjection  to  himsell  As  long  as  we 
fought  with  him,  we  have  been  constantly  unsuccessful ;  now 
that  we  have  come  to  fight  without  him,  recent  experience  tells 
us  that  we  can  beat  the  Carthaginians,  even  with  inferior 
numbers. 

**  Let  us  look  out  for  another  leader  (concluded  Theoddrus;  in 
place  of  a  sacrilegious  temple-robber  whom  the  gods  have  now 
abandoned.  If  Dionysius  will  consent  to  relinquish  his  dominion, 
let  him  retire  from  tJie  city  with  his  property  unmolested ;  if  he 
will  not,  we  are  here  all  assembled,  we  are  possessed  ot  our 
arms,  and  we  have  both  Italian  and  Peloponnesian  allies  by  our 
side.  The  assembly  will  determine  whether  it  will  choose 
leaders  from  our  own  citizens,  or  from  our  metropolis  Corinth, 
or  from  the  Spartans,  the  presidents  of  all  Greece.'' 

Such  are  the  main  points  of  the  long  harangue  ascribed  to 
Theoddrus — ^the  first  occasion,  for  many  years,  on  which  the 

ix^VT*9  ^tfi^po,  rhv  rd  card  r)||i>  n6kiv   Bmtt  fi^i  r6i>  <rc<n;Xi}K^ra  roO«  r&v  Oe&v 
tcpd  <r$crvKriK6Tai  vaoitt  arparriyhv  ix^^vrn  iv  r^  wokdfi^, 
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▼oice  of  free  speech  had  been  heard  publicly  in  Syracoae.  Among 
the  charges  advanced  against  Dionjsius,  which  go  to 
«zd£dt^  impeach  his  manner  of  carrying  on  the  war  against 
StS**^^  the  Carthaginians,  there  are  several  which  we  can 
gyneona  neither  admit  nor  reject,  from  onr  insufficient  know- 
•oemidjr.  ledge  of  the  fiicts.  But  tiie  enormities  ascribed  to  him 
in  his  dealing  with  the  Syraensans— the  fraud,  violence,  spoliation, 
and  bloodshed,  whereby  he  had  first  acquired,  and  afterwards 
upheld,  his  dominion  over  them — these  are  assertions  of  matters 
of  feict,  which  coincide  in  the  main  with  the  previous  narrative 
of  Dioddrus,  and  which  we  have  no  ground  for  contesting. 
Hailed  by  the  assembly  with  great  sympathy  and  acclamation, 
this  harangue  seriously  alarmed  Dionysius.  In  his 
^rtan  concluding  words,  Theod6rus  had  invoked  the  protec- 
HMnUdM  tion  of  Oorinth  as  well  as  of  Sparta,  against  the  despot, 
l^onyiiiu  whom  with  such  signal  courage  he  had  thus  ventured 
toSydiB-  publicly  to  arraign.  Corinthians  as  well  as  Spar- 
tniuM  the  tans  were  now  lending  aid  in  the  defence,  under  the 
SdTu^ces  command  of  Pharakidas.  That  Spartan  officer  came 
movemST  forward  to  speak  next  after  Theoddrus.  Among 
various  other  sentiments  of  traditional  respect  to- 
wards Sparta,  there  stUl  prevailed  a  remnant  of  the  belief  that 
she  was  adverse  to  despots,  as  she  really  had  once  been,  at  an 
earlier  period  of  her  history.^  Hence  the  Syracusans  hoped, 
and  even  expected,  that  Pharakidas  would  second  the  protest  of 
Theoddrus,  and  stand  forward  as  champion  of  freedom  to  the 
first  Qrecian  city  in  Sicily.*  Bitterly  indeed  were  they  disap- 
pointed. Dionysius  had  established  with  Pharakidas  relations 
as  friendly  as  those  of  the  Thirty  tyrants  of  Athens  with 
Eallibius  the  Lacedeemonian  harmost  in  the  acropolis.'  Accord- 
ingly Pharakidas  in  his  speech  not  only  discountenanced  the 
proposition  just  made,  but  declared  himself  emphatically  in 
favour  of  the  despot,  intimating  that  he  had  been  sent  to  aid 
the  Syracusans  and  Dionysius  against  the  Carthaginians— not  to 

1  ThucTcL  L  18 ;  Herodot  t.  02.  xovvrotrAv  cviniixi^t  ko^  «ap«AMrrof 

>  DiodOr.  xiv.  70.    roiovrotf  tov  Oeo*    «Wl  rb  ^^/uM^  vavrt «  vpoo'tMicovv  apxvy^ 

amtiaiot.  iur4mfioi  rolt  ^vxat?  iyivovTo,  t  Diod6r.  zlv.  70.  h  Sk  rA  wpht  rW 
Mil  irpbt  Toi^t  avmiixovf  i.irifiXtirov,  T&poMvop  Jx**^  oimimt.  Ac  I  OQI&paTO 
•opoicMov  31  rov  XoKtoainovUnt  vavap'    Xenoph.  HeUen.  it  8, 14. 
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pot  down  the  domimon  of  Dionyam.  To  the  Syraensans  this 
declaration  was  denial  of  all  hope.  They  saw  plainly  that  in 
any  attempt  to  emancipate  themselyei^  they  would  have  against 
them  not  merely  the  mercenaries  of  Dionysios,  but  also  the 
whole  force  of  Sparta,  then  imperial  and  omnipotent;  xepre* 
aented  on  the  present  occasion  by  Pharakidas,  as  it  had  been  in  a 
previous  year  by  Aristns.  They  were  condemned  to  bear  their 
chains  in  silence,  not  without  unavailing  curses  against  Sparta. 
Meanwhile  Dionysius,  thus  powerfully  sustained,  was  enabled  to 
ride  over  the  perilous  and  critical  juncture.  His  mercenaries 
crowded  in  haste  round  his  person — Shaving  probably  been  sent 
for,  as  soon  as  the  voice  of  a  free  spokesman  was  heard.  ^  And 
he  was  thus  enabled  to  dismiss  an  assembly,  which  had  seemed 
lor  one  short  instant  to  threat^i  the  peipetuity  of  his  dominion, 
and  to  promise  emancipation  for  Syracuse. 

During  this  interesting  and  momentous  scene,  the  fieite  of  Syra- 
cuse had  hung  upon  the  decision  of  Pharakidas ;  for    ..„ 
Theodoras,  well  aware  that  with  a  besieging  enemy  etoutawifh 
before  the  gates,  the  city  could  not  be  left  without  a  ^^^to 
supreme  authority,  had  coigured  the  Spartan  com-  ^^^®^?^ 
mander,  with   his   Lacedemonian  and   Corinthian  Sm^  The 
allies,  to  take  into  his  own  hands  the  contrd  and  ^^f  ^ 
organization  of  the  piopular  force.     There  can  be  J^^'^^^^J^ 
Uttie  doubt  that  Pharakidas  could  have  done  this,  if  xS^Vbm- 
he  had  been  so  disposed,  so  as  at  once  to  make  head  '^^^^^ 
against  the  Carthaginians  without,  and  to  restrain,  if  not  to  put 
down,  the  despotism  within.    Instead  of  undertaking  the  tutelary 
intervention  solicited  by  the  people,  he  threw  himself  into  the 
opposite  scale,  and  strengthened  Dionysius  more  than  ever,  at  the 
moment  of  his  greatest  peril    The  proceeding  of  Pharakidas  was 
doubtiess  conformable  to  his  instructions  from  home,  as  well  as  to 
the  oppressive  and  crushing  policy  which  Sparta,  in  these  days  of 
her  unresisted  empire  (between  the  victory  of  iBgospotami  and 
the  defeat  of  Knidus),  pursued  throughout  tiie  Qredan  world. 

1  Dioddr.  xiv.  70.    «apA  M  i^v  «po<r-    t^   wpArtfiw   'Apirwt    ^   AMuim^uimot 
6oiUav   ytvondinis   rnt   a«o^^««v,   ol  (be  u  called  pieTionsly  Arithu,  xtr. 

Atonio^OK,  oi  ii  2vp4ueov<riOi  KarawXa-    Btolat,  Mrvn  «peMfi|ff^*  md  r&n  ftapa* 

JarapnaTmit     mmrapiiiupoi,       «eal     ydp    vUtv, 
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Dionydus  was  fully  sensible  of  the  danger  wliicll  be  bad  thus 
Dionyiiiii  ^^>^^^  assisted  to  escape.  Under  the  hrst  impression  of 
tries  to  Mill  alarm,  he  strove  to  gain  something  like  popularity, 
P<>P  *y-  |,y  conciliatory  language  and  demeanour,  by  presents 
adroitly  distributed,  and  by  invitations  to  his  table.^  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  success  of  such  artifices,  the  lucky  turn  which 
Ihe  siege  was  now  taking  was  the  most  powerful  of  all  aids  for 
building  up  his  full  power  anew. 

It  was  not  the  arms  of  the  Syraeusans,  but  the  wrath  of 
B.0  896—  I^^nifitSr  and  Persephonfi,  whose  temple  (in  the  suburb 
SM*.  of  Achradina)  Imilkon  had  pillaged,  that  ruined  the 

Terrific  besieging  army  before  Syracuse.  So  the  piety  of  the 
MaOTg^t^  citizens  interpreted  that  terrific  pestilence  which  now 
Cari^hagi-  began  to  rage  among  the  multitude  of  their  enemies 
before™^  without.  The  divine  wrath  was  indeed  seconded  (as 
Syracuse.  the  historian  informs  us*)  by  physical  causes  of  no 
ordinary  severity.  The  vast  numbers  of  the  host  were  closely 
packed  together ;  it  was  now  the  beginning  of  autumn,  the  most 
xmhealthy  period  of  the  year  ;  moreover  this  summer  had  been 
pretematurally  hot»  and  the  low  marshy  ground  near  the  Great 
Harbour,  under  the  chill  of  morning  contrasted  with  the  burning 
sun  of  noon,  was  the  constant  source  of  fever  and  pestilence. 
These  unseen  and  irresistible  enemies  fell  with  appalling  force 
upon  the  troops  of  Imilkon ;  especially  upon  the  Libyans,  or 
native  Africans,  who  were  found  the  most  susceptible.  The 
intense  and  varied  bodily  sufferings  of  this  distemper — the 
rapidity  with  which  it  spread  from  man  to  man — and  the 
countless  victims  which  it  speedily  accumulated — appear  to  have 
equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  the  worst  days  of  the  pestilence  of 
Athens  in  429  Ra  Care  and  attendance  upon  the  sick,  or  even 
interment  of  the  dead,  became  impracticable ;  so  that  the  whole 
camp  presented  a  scene  of  deplorable  agony,  aggravated  by  the 
horrors  and  stench  of  150,000  unburied  bodies.'  The  military 
strength  of  the  Carthaginians  was  completely  prostrated  by  such 

1  Dioddr.  xiT.  70.  SDiodAr.  adv.  71—76.     vtvrtKolitM 

S  IModAr.  xiv.  70.     2vMir«Xa/3<TO  ii    iivpiaSaf  imtSov  ard^ovt  6t&  rbr  kot/jubp 

Sot  «lf  rm&fh  owaBpoiaBiivai.  col  r^  ri|f  I  give  the  flgore  as  I  find  it,  without 
mpat  «Ty«i  wpbt  rat  v69ovs  iptpy&raror,  pretending  to  vnust  it  as  anything  more 
Ae.  than  an  indication  of  a  great  number. 
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a  visitatioiL  Far  from  being  able  to  make  progress  in  the  siege, 
they  were  not  even  able  to  defend  themselves  against  moderate 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  Syracusans,  who  (like  the  Peloponne- 
sians  during  the  great  plague  of  Athens)  were  themselves  un- 
touched by  the  distemper.^ 

Such  was  the  wretched  spectacle  of  the  Carthaginian  army, 
clearly  visible  fronj  the  walls  of  Syracuse.  To  over-  iMonyrins 
throw  it  by  a  vigorous  attack  was  an  enterprise  not  Sj^^i^® 
difficult ;  indeed,  so  sure,  in  the  opinion  of  Dionysius,  nian  camp, 
that  in  organizing  his  plan  of  operation,  he  made  it  ^tely^^^ 
the  means  of  deliberately  getting  rid  of  some  troops  in  sacriflces  a 
^,  .^      -L      t.   J    1.  .  '     J.    J.     ^'        detachment 

the   city  who  had   become   inconvenient   to   him.  ofhismerw 

Concerting  measures  for  a  simultaneous  assault  upon  <^°^^* 
the  Carthaginian  station  both  by  sea  and  land,  he  entrusted 
eighty  ships  of  war  to  Pharakidas  and  Leptinds,  with  orders  to 
move  at  daybreak  ;  while  he  himself  conducted  a  body  of  troops 
out  of  the  city,  during  the  darkness  of  night ;  issuing  forth  by 
Epipolffi  and  Euryalus  (as  Gylippus  had  formerly  done  when  he 
surprised  Plemmyrium'),  and  miJcing  a  circuit  until  he  came,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Anapus,  to  the  temple  of  EyanS ;  thus 
getting  on  the  land-side  or  south-west  of  the  Carthaginian  position. 
He  first  despatched  his  horsemen,  together  with  a  regiment  of 
1000  mercenary  foot-soldiers,  to  commence  the  attack.  These 
latter  troops  had  become  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  him,  having 
several  times  engaged  in  revolt  and  disturbance.  Accordingly, 
while  he  now  ordeied  them  up  to  the  assault  in  conjunction  with 
the  horse,  he  at  the  same  time  gave  secret  directions  to  the  horse, 
to  desert  their  comrades  and  take  flight.  Both  his  orders  were 
obeyed..  The  onset  having  been  made  jointly,  in  the  heat  of 
^mbat,  the  horsemen  fled,  leaving  their  comrades  all  to  be  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  Carthaginians.'  We  have  as  yet  heard  nothing 
about  difficulties  arising  to  Dionysius  from  his  mercenary  troops, 

1  Thucyd.  iL  54.  a  ThuCTd.  viL  22, 28 

When  the  Roman  general  MarceUns       >  DiodOr.  xiv  72.    o^roi  i'  ^traw  oi 

mm  besieging  Syracuse  in  212  B.a,  a  iuvB64topoi  n^  AtovwUf  naaa  irdvras 

terrific  p^ilence,  generated  by  causes  iAAorpuoraroi,  ical  vKtovoKit  airocrrd^eic 

similar  to  that  of  thii  year,  broke  out.  «ai   Tapaxi,i  woiovvrn.     ii6irtp  6  pUv 

AU  Mrties,  Romans,  Syracusans,  and  Atovv(rio«  roic  Iwirwviv^v  iraprnyy^^int 

Carthaginians,  suffered  from  it  con-  Stof  i^dimawrai  rSty  voKtfiimVf  ^evyeiy, 

dderably,  but  the  Carthaginians  worst  koI  rovf  fu<r$o^6f>ov9  eyKaToXimiv  •  &v 

of  eJl ;  they  are  said  to  have  ail  perished  voii}^afrwv  rb   wpovraxBkv,  o^rw,  yJkv 

(lArf,  XXV.  26).  £vavrc«  Kainit!&w^9a» 
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an  whose  anns  bit  daminion  rested ;  and  whaX  we  axe  liere  told 
is  enough  merely  to  raise  enrioeity  without  satisfying  it.  These 
men  are  said  to  have  been  mutinous  and  disaffected — a  fiict^  which 
explains,  if  it  does  not  extenuate^  the  gross  perfidy  of  deliberately 
inveigling  them  to  destruction,  while  he  still  professed  to  keep 
them  under  bis  eommand. 
In  the  actual  state  of  the  Carthaginian  army,  Dionysius  could 
afford  to  make  them  a  present  d  this  obnoxious 
Dionygiiu,  division.  His  own  attack,  first  upon  the  fort  of 
^dby^*^  Polichnd,  next  upon  that  near  the  naval  station  at 
land,  Daskon,   was   conducted   with  spirit  and  success* 

cC^ii^  While  the  defenders,  thinned  and  enfeebled  by  the 
^^^^  pestilence,  were  striving  to  repel  him  on  the  land- 
side^  the  Syracusan  fleet  came  forth  from  its  docks 
in  excellent  spirits  and  order  to  attack  the  ships  at  the  station. 
These  Carthaginian  ships,  though  afloat  and  moored,  were  very 
imperfectly  manned.  Before  the  crews  could  get  aboard  to  put 
them  on  their  defence,  the  Syracusan  triremes  and  quinqueremes, 
ably  rowed  and  with  their  brazen  beaks  well-directed,  drove 
against  them  on  the  quarter  or  mid-ships,  and  broke  through  the 
line  of  their  timbers.  The  crash  of  such  impact  was  heard  afar 
off,  and  the  best  ships  were  thus  speedily  disabled.^  Following 
up  their  success,  the  Syracusans  jumped  aboard,  overpowered  the 
crews,  or  forced  them  to  seek  safety  as  they  could  in  flight  The 
distracted  Carthaginians  being  thus  pressed  at  the  same  time  by 
sea  and  by  land,  the  soldiers  of  Dionysius  from  the  land-side 
forced  their  way  through  the  entrenchment  to  the  shwe,  where 
forty  pentekonters  were  hauled  up,  while  immediately  near 
them  were  moored  both  merchantmen  and  triremes.  The 
assailants  set  fire  to  the  pentekonters ;  upon  which  the  flames, 
rapidly  spreading  under  a  strong  wind,  communicated  presently 
to  all  the  merchantmen  and  triremes  adjacent.  Unable  to  arrest 
this  terrific  conflagration,  the  crews  were  obliged  to  leap  over- 
board; while  the  vessels,  severed  from  their  moorings  by  the 
burning  of  the  cables,  drifted  against  each  other  under  the  wind» 
until  the  naval  station  at  Daskon  became  one  scene  of  ruin.* 

1  Dioddr.  xiT  VS.    «db^  U  ruv  ifo-    hrot/uHvn  M^^or,  dto. 
YMrarMv  vt&¥  0pa»QfUtmv,  ax  lUv  ix  rmv         •  •n;«^A«  •!«  «w» 
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Sach  a  voltune  of  flame,  thongli  destrojiBg  the  naval  reeources 
of  the  CartliagmianR,  must  at  the  same  time  have  «_„. 
driyen  off  the  assailii^  Syracusan  ships  of  war,  and  uon  of  the 
probably  also  the  assailants  by  land.  But  to  those  ^^p 
who  contemplated  it  from  tibe  city  of  Syracuse,  --^tatfoii 
across  the  breadtb  of  the  Great  Harbour,  it  presented 
a  spectacle  grand  and  stimulating  in  the  highest  degree ;  espe- 
cially when  the  fire  was  seen  towering  aloft  amidst  the  masts, 
yards,  and  sails  of  the  merchantmen.  The  walls  of  the  city  were 
crowded  with  spectators,  women,  children,  and  aged  men,  testify- 
ing their  exultation  by  loud  shouts,  and  stretching  their  banda 
to  heaven, — as  on  the  memorable  day,  near  twenty  years  before, 
when  they  gained  their  final  victory  in  the  same  harbour,  over 
the  Athenian  fleet.  Many  lads  and  elders,  too  much  excited  to 
remain  stationary,  rushed  into  such  small  craft  as  they  could 
find,  and  rowed  across  the  harbour  to  the  scene  of  action,  where 
they  rendered  much  service  by  preserving  part  of  the  cargoes, 
and  towing  away  some  of  the  enemy's  vessels  deserted  but  not 
yet  on  fire.  The  evening  of  this  memorable  day  left  Dionysiua 
and  the  Syracusans  victorious  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea ;  en- 
camped near  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus,  which  had  so  recently 
been  occupied  by  Imilkon.^  Though  they  had  succeeded  in 
forcing  the  defences  of  the  latter  both  at  PolichnS  and  at  Daskon, 
and  in  inflicting  upon  him  a  destructive  defeat,  yet  they  would 
nc^  aim  at  occupying  his  camp,  in  its  infected  and  deplorable 
condition. 

On  two  former  occasions  during  the  last  few  years,  we  have 

seen  the  Carthaginian  armies  decimated  by  pestilence,  .^j. 

near  Agrigentum  ai^d  near  G^ela,  previous  to  this  concludes 

last  and  worst  calamity.    Imilkon,  copying  the  weak-  toeatywitti 

ness  of  Nikias  rather  than  the  resolute  prudence  of  ^v^^*^"*' 

DemosthenSa,  had  clung  to  his  insalubrious  camp  near  aUowed  to 

the  Great  Harbour,  long  after  aU  hope  of  reducing  Se*SrS2? 

Syracuse  had  ceased,  and  while  suffering  and  death  to  gJpiaM.  and 
xiT  ^    —if  1      X   \l  j  -1  y  .'  1    abandon hl» 

toe  most  awful  extent  were  daily  accumulating  around  lenudning 

him.    But  the  recent  defeat  satisfied  even  him  that  "°^' 

his  position  was  no  longer  tenable.    Betreat  was  indispensable, 

yet  nowise  impracticable ;  with  the  brave  men,  Iberians  and 

1  Dioddr.  xiT.  74. 
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othersj/in  his  army,  and  with  the  Sikels  of  the  interior  on  his  side, 
had  he  possessed  ^e  good  qualities  as  well  as  the  defects  of  Nikias, 
or  been  capable  of  anytldng  like  that  unconquerable  energy 
which  ennobled  the  closing  days  of  Ihe  latter.  Instead  of  taking 
the  best  measures  available  for  a  retiring  march,  Imilkon  de- 
spatched a  secret  envoy  to  Dionysius,  unknown  to  the  Syracusans 
generally,  tendering  to  him  the  sum  of  900  talents  which  yet 
remained  in  the  camp,  on  condition  of  the  fleet  and  anny  being 
allowed  to  sail  to  Africa  unmolested.  Dionysius  would  not 
consent,  nor  would  the  Syracusans  have  confirmed  any  such  con- 
sent, to  let  them  all  escape ;  but  he  engaged  to  permit  the 
departure  of  Imilkon  himself  with  the  native  Carthaginians.  The 
sum  of  300  talents  was  accordingly  sent  across  by  night  to 
Ortygia ;  and  the  fourth  night  ensuing  was  fixed  for  the  depar- 
ture of  Imilkon  and  his  Carthaginians,  without  opposition  from 
Dionysius.  During  that  night  forty  of  their  ships,  filled  with 
Carthaginians,  put  to  sea  and  sailed  in  silence  out  of  the  harbour. 
Their  stealthy  flight,  however,  did  not  altogether  escape  the 
notice  of  the  Corinthian  seamen  in  Syracuse,  who  not  only 
apprised  Dionysius,  but  also  manned  some  of  their  own  ships  and 
stiurted  in  pursuit.  They  overtook  and  destroyed  one  or  two  of 
the  slowest  sailers ;  but  all  the  rest,  with  Imilkon  himself,  accom- 
plished their  flight  to  Carthage.' 

Dionysius,  while  he  aflFected  to  obey  the  warning  of  the  Corin- 
Bestraotlon  thians,  with  movements  intentionally  tardy  and  un- 
nmi^iiDg  availing,  applied  himself  with  earnest  activity  to  act 
^^^  against  the  forsaken  army  remaining.  During  the 
army,  same  night  he  led  out  his  troops  from  the  city  to  the 

sfbeUand  vicinity  of  their  camp.  The  flight  of  Imilkon, 
^*>«*^**"»'  speedily  promulgated,  had  filled  the  whole  army  with 
astonishment  and  consternation.  No  command,  no  conunon 
cause,  no  bond  of  union,  now  remained  among  the  miscellaneous 
host,  already  prostrated  by  previous  misfortune.  The  Sikels  in 
the  army,  being  ntsar  to  their  own  territory  and  knowing  the 
roads,  retired  at  once,  before  daybreak,  and  reached  their  homes. 
Scarcely  had  they  passed,  when  the  Syracusan  soldiers  occupied 
the  roads,  and  barred  the  like  escape  to  others.  Amidst  the 
general  dispersion  of  the  abandoned  soldiers,  some  perished  in 

1  DiodAr.  x!v.  76. 
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vain  attempts  to  force  the  passes,  others  threw  down  their  arms 
and  solicited  mercy.  The  Iberians  alone,  maintaining  their  arms 
and  order  with  unshaken  resolution,  sent  to  Dionysius  propo- 
sitions to  transfer  to  him  their  service,  which  he  thought  proper  to 
accept,  enrolling  them  among  his  mercenaries.  All  the  remaining 
host,  principally  Libyans,  being  stripped  and  plundered  by  his 
soldiers,  became  his  captives,  and  were  probably  sold  as  slaves.^ 

The  heroic  efforts  of  Nikias  to  open  for  his  army  a  retreat  in 
the  face  of  desperate  obstacles  had  ended  in  a  speedy  Digtjeas  at 
death  as  prisoner  at  Syracuse,  yet  without  anything  Carthage— 
worse  than  the  usual  &te  of  prisoners  of  war.  But  end  of 
the  base  treason  of  Imilkon,  though  he  ensured  a  safe  ^^^o**' 
retreat  home  by  betraying  tiie  larger  portion  oi  his  army,  earned 
for  him  only  a  short  prolongation  of  life  amidst  the  extreme  of 
ignominy  and  remorse.  When  he  landed  at  Carthage  with  the 
fraction  of  his  army  preserved,  the  city  was  in  the  deepest  distress. 
Countless  hmilj  losses,  inflicted  by  the  pestilence,  added  a  keener 
sting  to  the  unexampled  public  loss  and  humiliation  now  fully 
made  known.  Universal  mourning  prevailed  ;  all  public  and 
private  business  was  suspended,  all  the  temples  were  shut,  v^hile 
the  authorities  and  the  citizens  met  Imilkon  in  sad  procession  on 
the  shore.  The  defeated  commandei  strove  to  disarm  their 
wrath  by  every  demonstration  of  a  broken  and  prostrate  spirit 
Clothed  in  the  sordid  garment  of  a  sltive,  he  acknowledged 
himself  as  the  cause  of  all  the  ruin,  by  his  impiety^  towards  the 
gods ;  for  it  was  they,  and  not  the  Syracusans,  who  had  been  his 
real  enemies  and  conquerors.  He  visited  all  the  temples,  with 
words  of  atonement  and  supplication ;  replied  to  all  the  inquiries 
about  relatives  who  had  perished  under  ^e  distemper ;  and  then 
retiring,  blocked  up  the  doors  of  his  house,  where  he  starved 
himself  to  death.' 

Yet  the  season  of  misfortune  to  Carthage  was  not  closed  by  his 
decease.    Her  dominion  over  her  Libyan  subjects  was  p     ^  ^^ 
always  harsh  and  unpopular,  rendering  them  dis-  c^age— 
posed  to  rise  against  her  at  any  moment  of  calamity.  Jlf^t  of 
Her  recent  disaster  in  Sicily  would  have  been  in  itself  ^®J/^^ 
perhaps  sufficient  to  stimulate  them  into  insurrection,  at  length 
but  its  effect  yraa  aggravated  by  their  resentment  for  ^^*  ^"^ 
1  Diodftr.  xiv.  76.  «  Diod6r.  xiv.  76 ;  Justin,  xix.  2. 
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the  deliberate  betrayal  of  their  troops  serying  under  Imilkon,  not 
one  of  whom  lived  to  come  back.  All  the  yarious  Libyan  subject 
towns  had  on  this  matter  one  common  feeling  of  indi^^iation ;  all 
came  together  in  congress,  agreed  to  unite  their  forces,  and  formed 
an  army  which  is  said  to  have  reached  120,000  men.  They 
established  their  headquarters  at  Tunis  (Tunis),  a  town  within 
abort  distance  of  Carthage  itself,  and  were  for  a  certain  time  so 
much  stronger  in  the  field  that  the  Carthaginians  were  obliged 
to  remain  within  their  walls.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the 
«tar  of  this  great  commercial  city  was  about  to  set  for  ever.  The 
Carthaginians  themselves  were  in  the  depth  of  despondency, 
believing  themselves  to  be  under  the  wrath  of  the  goddesses 
Ddmltir  and  her  daughter  Persephon^  who,  not  content  with 
the  terrible  revenge  already  taken  in  Sicily  for  the  sacrilege  com- 
mitted by  Imilkon,  were  still  pursuing  them  into  Africa.  Under 
the  extreme  religious  terror  which  beset  the  city,  every  means 
were  tried  to  appease  the  offended  goddesses.  EEad  it  been  sup- 
posed that  the  Carthaginian  gods  had  been  insulted,  expiation 
would  have  been  offered  by  the  sacrifice  of  human  victims,  and 
Idiose,  too,  the  most  precious,  such  as  beautiful  captives,  or  children 
of  conspicuous  citizens.  But  on  this  occasion  the  insult  had  been 
offered  to  Grecian  gods,  and  atonement  was  to  be  made  according 
to  the  milder  ceremonies  of  Greece.  The  Carthaginians  had  never 
yet  instituted  in  their  city  any  worship  of  DSm6t^  or  Perse- 
phon6 ;  they  now  establu^ed  temples  in  honour  of  these  god- 
desses, appointed  several  of  their  most  eminent  citizens  to  be 
priests,  and  consulted  the  Greeks  resident  among  them  as  to  the 
form  of  worship  most  suitable  to  be  offered.  After  having  done 
this  and  cleared  their  own  consciences,  they  devoted  themselves 
to  the  preparation  of  ships  and  men  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  the  war.  It  was  soon  found  that  DSmdtdr  and  Persephoni 
were  not  implacable,  and  that  the  fortune  of  Carthage  was  return- 
ing. The  insurgents,  though  at  first  irresistible,  presently  fell  into 
discord  among  themselves  about  the  command.  Having  no  fleets 
they  became  straitened  for  want  of  provisions,  while  Carthage  was 
well  supplied  by  sea  from  Sardinia.  From  these  and  similar 
causes  their  numerous  host  gradually  melted  away,  and  rescued 
the  Carthaginians  from  alarm  at  the  point  where  tliey  were 
always  weakest     The  relations  of  command  and  submission 
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between  Carthage  and  lier  Libyan  subjects  were  established  as 
they  had  previously  stood,  leaving  her  to  recover  slowly  from  her 
disastrous  reverses.^ 

But  though  the  power  of  Carthage  in  Africa  was  thus  restored, 
in  Sicily  it  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb.  It  was  long  before 
she  could  again  make  head  with  effect  against  Dionysius,  who 
was  left  at  liberty  to  push  his  conquests  in  another  direction, 
against  the  Italiot  Greeks.  The  remaining  operations  of  his 
reign — successful  against  the  Italiots,  unsuccessful  against  Car- 
thage— will  come  to  be  recounted  in  my  next  succeeding  chapter. 

1  DlodAr.  3dv.  77. 
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Black  Line— March  of  Epameioondas  from  Tegea.  Orote's  Qreeoe,  Vol.  Yin.— No.  1. 

Black— Army  of  Epameinondas  as  formed  for  attack. 

Shaded  Line— Opposing  Army.    Mantineians,  Lacednmonians,  Athenians,  BleianB,  Ac 
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